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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Friday^  December  18^  1908. 
(The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair.) 
The  Chairman.  Is  Judge  Gary  present? 
(There  was  no  response.) 

STATEMENT  OF  HK.  ALFBED  £.  VBION,  KEFBESENTING  ABKOTTK 
&  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Urion.  My  name  is  Alfred  E.  Urion.  I  represent  Armour  & 
Co.,  meat  packers,  of  Chicago.  I  am  her^,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  committee,  to  be  interrogated  concerning  the  duty  on  hides. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Urioij.  I  have  prepared  no  statement  for  the  reason  that  after 
reading  the  |)roceedings  I  concluded  that  only  those  who  asked  some- 
tliing  at  the  hands  of  the  committee  in  the  readjustment  of  the  tariff 
filed  briefs  or  prepared  statements.  Armour  &  Co.  are  asking  noth- 
ing in  the  readjustment  of  this  tariff.  However,  I  shall  be  very  glad, 
and  I  think  it  is  my  duty,  to  give  any  information  I  may  be  able  to 
give  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Urion,  what  the  committee  desires  to  have 
information  upon  is  the  question  of  whether  the  duty  on  hides  raises 
the  price  in  this  country  owinff  to  the  limited  importations  compared 
with  the  amount  produced  in  this  country ;  and  if  it  does  not  increase 
the  price  in  this  country,  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  everjr  steer  has  a  hide  on  it,  and  that  hide  must 
have  a  value  on  the  steer  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  as  it  has  a  value 
in  the  hands  of  the  packer;  and  I  think  every  farmer  knows  that. 
The  average  value  of  a  hide,  or  the  average  of  a  hide,  is  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  an  animal.  As  vou  know,  the  edible  parts  of  a 
steer  are  only  about  67  per  cent.  ThejDther  43  per  cent  is  made  up 
of  the  hide^  the  tallow,  and  ^^WWroSs^ry  as  offal.  Of  the  43  per 
cent,  the  hide  is  the  most  vaMii:]%e*part;'  a%id,  as  I  say,  about  6  per 
cent.  The  average  weight  of  a  hide  is  from  60  to  70  pounds,  green. 
I  suppose  a  fair  average  is,  perhaps,  65  pounds;  and  that  hide  is 
worth  to  the  farmer,  approximately,  on  the  present  market,  $6.50  to 
$7.     Of  course  that  varies  with  the  weight  and  size  of  the  animal. 

The  Chairman.  Packers  buy  the  cattle  on  the  hoof  in  large  quan- 
tities and  slaughter  them  and  lay  aside  the  hides.  They  do  not  put 
them  on  the  market  every  day  when  they  buy  the  cattle,  but  they 
hold  them  for  a  better  market? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  it  takes  about  thirty  days  to  prepare  a  hide  in 
the  salting  and  curing  of  it ;  and  hides,  of  course,  are  not  perishable, 
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while  most  of  the  other  part  of  the  animal  is  perishable.  The  hides 
are  sold  according  to  the  market  demand,  and  it  fluctuates,  of  course. 
A  year  ago  hides  were  down  as  low  as  8  cents.  To-day  they  are  up 
as  high  as  14  or  15  cents.  At  that  time  the  cellars  of  the  packers 
were  overflowing;  there  were  no  buyers,  and,  of  course,  as  the  de- 
mand increased  the  supply  has  decreased. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  the  duty  cut  no  figure  whatever  in 
the  price  of  hides,  when  the  cellars  were  full  ? 

Mr.  X'rion.  Well,  but  the  duty  cuts  a  fiorure,  if  it  cuts  it  at  all,  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase.  The  slaughtering  of  cattle  and  the  han- 
dling of  the  product  that  comes  from  a  steer  is  of  course  fluctuating. 
It  takes  a  week  or  ten  days  to  get  the  edible  part  of  that  on  the  mar- 
ket. We  may  buy  to-day  on  the  Chicago  market,  as  an  example, 
and  it  will  be  probably  ten  days,  certainly  a  week,  before  that  beef, 
the  edible  part,  gets  to  the  market.  The  parts  manufactured  into 
sausages  and  other  products  are  more  likely  to  be  a  month.  When 
the  buyer  goes  on  the  market  to  buy  these  cattle  he  is  in  competition 
with  from  150  to  200  buyers  in  the  Chicago  yards.  lie  buys  them, 
expecting  of  course  to  be  able,  so  far  as  his  judgment  goes  in  judging 
the  markets,  to  make  a  profit.  It  often  happens  that  the  beef  is  sold 
at  a  loss,  and  if  the  by-products  make  no  profit  there  is  a  total  loss 
on  the  purchase,  which  often  happens. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  buyers  do  not  buy  direct  from  the 
farmer  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  buy  through  commission  merchants,  to  whom  the 
raisers,  the  producers,  ship  their  cattle  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  They  ship  to  the  commission  merchants  and  the 
commission  merchants  sell  to  your  buyers? 

Mr.  XTrion.  Sells  to  any  or  all  buyers  there. 

The  Chairman.  One  buyer  as  well  as  another? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  there  are  150  and  more  buyers. 
How  many  different  concerns  do  they  repres(»nt? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well  I  can  give  a  concrete  example,  perhaps,  which 
would  be  best.  The  Daily  Live  Stock  Journal  of  last  Tuesday,  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  showed  5,500  cattle  received  on  the  Chicago  market. 
The  shipments  on  that  day  were  about  i2,100,  as  near  as  I  can  make 
out. 

Mr.  Coc'KRAN.  Of  live  cattle? 

Mr.  T^RioN.  Order  buyers,  buyers  who  are  on  the  market  and  buy 
to  fill  orders  in  the  Kast  or  elsewhere;  and  the  lungers  on  tliat  mar- 
ket that  day  were  Armour;  Swift:  Morris;  Anglo- Aitierican;  Ham- 
mond, Boore  &  Co.;  S.  &  S.  (tliat  is,  Sclnvarzchild  &  Sulzberger)  : 
Boyd  &  Lunham:  K()l)erts  &  Oak:  the  Western  Packing  (^onipany; 
butchers  and  shippers.  I  supposed  that  this  gave  the  total  purcliase 
of  each  packer  of  cattle.  I  find,  however,  that  it  is  not  in  this  issue, 
although  the  hog  purc-hasers  are  there. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  say  '*  butchers  and  shippers''  are  you 
speaking  of  a  concern,  or  of  butchers  and  shippers  outside  of  your 
own  firm? 

Mr.  Urion.  Xo;  they  are  referred  to  as  packers,  outside  of  such  as 
\rmour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  not  as  one  concern? 
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Mr.  Urion.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  miscellaneous  butchers  and  shippers? 

Mr.  ITrion.  Yes,  sir.  The  average  of  these  buyers  outside  of  Chi- 
cago, what  we  call  '"  shippers,"  is  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  run. 
The  other  60  per  cent — these  are  round  figures — are  made  up  of  all 
the  buyers  on  the  Chicago  market;  and  there  are  many  slaughterers 
in  Chicago  outside  of  Armour. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Urion.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  this  committee  to  know  that 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  outside  of  Chicago,  360,000  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered annually. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  that  about  13,000,000  cattle  are 
slaughtered  annually,  5,000,000  by  the  packers.  Do  you  think  that 
is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  that  was  correct  according  to  the  last  statistics, 
but  those  statistics  are  two  years  old.  It  is  my  understanding  and 
my  best  information  that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood,  or  was  for 
the  year  ending  June  30  last,  about  17,000,000,  of  which  the  pack- 
ers— and  when  I  say  packers  I  refer  to  the  largest  packers  of  Chi- 
cago—killed about  a  little  over  T,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  appetite  of  the  people  has  been 
increased  in  the  last  two  years,  then,  to  the  extent  of  4,000,000  cattle, 
in  spite  of  the  hard  times  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  The  consumption  of  beef  is  increasing  all  the  time. 
We  are  an  extravagant  people  in  our  eating;  the  American  people 
want  the  finest  cuts;  and  the  cheaper  cuts,  which  is  the  barrel  beef, 
and  matters  of  that  sort,  are  exported,  where  it  can  be. 

But,  as  I  say,  when  we  buy  the  cattle  we  never  know  when  we  will 
be  able  to  sell  the  be?ef.     It  is  largely  a  matter  of  business  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  farmer  has  an  animal  ready  for  slaughter, 
properly  fitted  for  beef,  he  must  put  it  on  the  market  or  lose  money ; 
that  is,  the  longer  he  keeps  it  the  worse  he  is  off. 

Mr.  Urion.  He  is  the  worse  off  to  the  extent  of  the  feed  he  puts 
into  it  after  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  obliged  to  sell. 

Mr.  Urion.  The  farmer  of  the  present  day,  with  the  telephones 
and  the  post-office  ?^ervice  of  the  country,  is  able  to  get  his  daily 
papers  and  his  stock  journals,  and  he  keeps  pretty  well  informed  on 
the  market;  and  you  can  generally  figure  that  they  ship  at  the  time 
they  think  they  are  going  to  get  the  best  market. 

The  Chairman.  AVhen  the  price  is  up,  every  farmer  gets  that  back; 
every  farmer  ships  what  cattle  he  has,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  Every  farmer,  like  every  other  man,  is  trying  to  sell 
his  product  for  as  much  as  he  can  get  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly,  and  when  every  farmer  does  that  it  over- 
stocks the  market,  and  the  price  goes  down. 

Mr.  Urion.  That  sometimes  happens. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  always  happen  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Not  always,  because  it  depends  largely  on  the  demand. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  known  instances  where  it  did  happen? 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  packers  are  not  in  the  business  for 
their  health ;  they  buy  when  they  can  buv  the  cheapest. 
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Mr.  Urion.  Certainly ;  we  expect  to  make  a  profit  on  our  business 
if  we  can ;  but  as  for  the  profit  on  any  particular  part  of  an  animal, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  figure  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  ao  not  believe  it  is  either.  Now,  the  packer  be- 
ing in  business  in  that  way,  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  animal,  such  as 
the  hide,  that  he  can  preserve  without  cost,  he.  holds  it  for  the  highest 
price,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  He  wants  to  get  as  much  for  the  hide  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  results  in  his  holding  it  for  the  highest 
price? 

Mr.  Urion.  Hides  run  into  money  very  fast. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  state  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  mean,  when  hides  are  stored  in  the  cellar,  you  are 

Eutting  a  lot  of  money  into  them  which  it  costs  to  carry  them ;  and 
ides  do  not  fluctuate  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  take  it  that  these  packers  are  very  much 
cramped  for  sufficient  money  to  run  their  business,  even  in  the  keeping 
of  hides. 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  for  Armour  &  Co. — I  know 
nothing  about  the  others,  and  have  ho  authority  to  speak 'for  them — 
but  I  £iow  we  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  money  to  run  the  business 
with. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  and  the  banks  are  glad  to  loan 
it  to  you. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  our  credit  is  good. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  are  able  to  hold  their  hides  for  better 
markets. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  was  stated  a  year  or  two  ago  that  Swift  &  Co.'s 
notes  were  all  over  the  country,  the  country  hanks  were  trying  to 
place  them ;  so  it  seems  that  they  do,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  that 
report,  borrow  a  good  deal  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Urion  does  not  want  to  go  into  their  affairs. 
He  is  speaking  of  Armour  &  Co.,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  know  nothing  about  Swift  &  Co.'s  affairs. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  that  you  get  a  great  deal  of  paper  in  the 
course  of  your  business,  or  do  you  deal  for  cash  only  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  product? 

Mr.  Urion.  Every  purchase  made  on  the  market  is  an  auction  pur- 
chase and  spot  cash. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  Live  stock  is  sold,  I  might  say,  at  auction,  because  one 
is  bidding  against  the  other,  and  it  is  cash. 

Mr.  CocitRAN.  I  understand  that;  but  I  was  asking,  however,  by 
way  of  explanation  of  Mr.  Gaines's  question,  whether  a  great  deal  of 
your  product  is  not  disposed  of  on  time  and  whether  you  do  not  take 
notes  when  you  sell.    Will  you  kindly  explain  just  the  condition  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  packers'  product  is 
sold  on  time — thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days.  Fertilizers  are  sold  on 
the  year,  sometimes  two  years. 

Mr.  Cockran.  TVTien  you  dispose  of  these  products  on  time,  do  you 
simply  make  a  book  entry  or  take  a  note  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  As  a  rule,  they  are  open  accounts. 

Mr.  Cockran.  By  that  what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  are  on  the  books ;  no  notes  for  them. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  you  give  extended  credit,  of  course  you  take 
notes? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes ;  fertilizer,  for  instance — upon  that  we  take  notes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  dispose  of  it  in  general ;  what  is  the 
modus  by  which  you  get  your  product  on  the^market?  Do  you  sell 
direct  to  the  butchers,  or  is  there  any  agency  between  the  packer 
and  the  butcher  who  sells  to  such  people  as  the  chairman  and  myself? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  take  our  products.  Armour  &  Co.  distribute 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  through  their  branch  houses,  and  sell 
to  butchers. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  deal  direct  between  your  branch  houses 
and  the  public? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir ;  we  do  no  retailing  whatever. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  those  butchers  to  whom  you  dispose  of  your 
product,  what  terms  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  product  they  buy. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  referring  to  food  supply;  meat,  for  instance, 
perishable  meat. 

Mr.  Urion.  Fresh  meat  is  sold  payable  weekly.  Provisions  are  sold 
payable  monthly.  And  as  to  other  products — lard,  I  think,  is  sold  on 
thirty  days.  The  products  vary.  Only  the  fresh  meats  are  sold  on 
short  time,  one  week. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  this  capital  engaged  in  packing  is  largely 
tied  up  by  the  credits  you  extend,  and  of  course  that  necessitates  bor- 
rowing money  against  those  credits  through  the  banks? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is  a  part  of  the  business;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  testimony  here  on  the 
effect  of  this  duty  on  hides  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  and  it  was 
stated  by  some  that  the  cost  of  hides  was  almost  a  negligible  quantity 
in  determining  the  cost  of  the  steer;  that  the  packer  purchased  with 
reference  to  the  demand  for  the  meat  of  the  steer. 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is,  the  hide  was  thrown  in  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  exactly  thrown  in,  but  nobody  bought  for  the 
sake  of  the  hide.  The  hide  was  simply  a  resulting  incident,  and  that 
the  packer  purchased  with  reference  to  the  demand  for  food. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  I  explained  before  you  came  into  the  room,  Mr, 
Cockran,  that  only  57  per  cent  of  an  animal  is  meat-food  product. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Meat  food,  but  in  various  forms? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  referred  to  it  in  various  forms.  The  43  per  cent  is 
made  up  of  hides,  tallow,  and  offal. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  offal  is  disposed  of,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly;  our  business  has  been  built  up  on  small 
economies.  The  waste  which  in  the  old-time  way  of  slaughtering 
went  into  the  streams  and  into  the  gutters  is  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  great  contribution  of  the  packer  to  pres- 
ent conditions,  and  a  very  valuable  one.  But  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  committee,  I  think  it  is  important,  if  we  can  ascertain  it,  to  know 
what  it  is  that  determines  the  packer  in  going  into  the  market.  Does 
the  necessity  for  supplying  hides  cut  any  figure,  in  your  estimation, 
for  instance,  of  the  purchases  made  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  take  any  one  part  of 
the  animal  and  say  that  the  demand  is  for  that  particular  part,  and 
that  the  buying  of  the  steer  was  for  that  particular  thing.  It  is 
purchased  for  all  there  is  in  it — hide,  hoof,  horns,  and  all. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  surely  there  is  some  determining  factor.  If  I 
want  to  build  a  house,  the  necessity  for  the  house  would  be  the  main 
thing  that  moved  me,  though  I^  would  afterwards  be  moved  by 
various  other  matters  in  the  detail  of  arrangement;  so  if  I  go  out 
and  buy  a  steer,  there  must  be  some  determining  factor  that  moves 
me.    A^Tiat  demand  ia  it? 

Mr.  Urion.  Perhaps  you  are  trying  to  get  at  the  value  of  the  hide, 
or  whether  it  is  considered  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  not  that.  We  will  have  to  do  that  by  consider- 
ing a  variety  of  circumstances.  AVhat  I  want  to  get  from  you  is 
whether  these  gentlemen  are  correct  in  stating  that  when  you  go  out 
to  purchase  a  steer,  or  cattle,  in  the  markets,  you  are  moved  by  a 
desire  to  meet  the  demand  for  food  products  mainly,  and  that  the 
hide  is  practically  a  negligible  quantity  in  determining  the  demand 
for  the  steer — not  the  price,  but  the  demand — on  the  part  of  the 
packers. 

Mr.  Urion.  The  demand  for  beef  primarily  is  a  reason,  but  when 
you  consider  that  only  57  per  cent  of  that  is  meat — in  other  words, 
out  of  a  thousand-pound  steer  you  fret  only  approximately  570  pounds 
of  meat — but  you  buy  the  other  things.  1  can  best  illustrate  that,  per- 
haps, by  saying  this:  All  the  cattle  purchased  at  the  various  copters 
are  purchased  imder  the  inspection  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
They  have  two  examinations;  one  is  the  ante-mortem  examination, 
which  is  made  in  the  yard.  A  very  large  percentage,  due  to  tuber- 
culosis and  other  things  which  you  are  familiar  with,  tuberculosis 
particularly,  is  condemned,  and  they  are  killed  by  a  slaughterer,  who 
is  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  kill  under  the  super- 
vision of  that  department.  Of  cour?^e  none  of  that  meat  is  edible;  it 
is  destroyed.  Nobody  can  buy  it.  The  commission  man  puts  those 
cattle  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  or  into  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thorized slaughterer  for  slaughter,  and  the  farmer  who  sends  in  that 
animal  gets  his  return  for  the  hide  and  the  offal,  because  that  is  all 
there  is  in  it.  He  knows  he  is  getting  value  for  the  things  that  are 
only  purchasable;  and  so  it  is  with  the  hide  and  offal  and  with  all 
parts  of  the  animal.  The  farmer  knows  that  he  is  selling  the  entire 
animal  and  that  only  part  is  used  for  meat. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  all  that,  but  every  part  of  the  animal 
excepting  the  hide  is  disposed  of  in  your  own  establishment;  j'ou 
make  everything  practically  out  of  the  offal  into  which  the  offa;l  can 
1)0  converted.  The  hide  is  a  different  element,  however,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  It  is  left  with  yourselves  and  disposed  of  subsequently  to 
an  entirely  independent  industry.     Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  is  not  entirely  a  raw  material  any  more  than  the 
other  of  the  waste — the  43  per  cent.  The  hide  is  taken  off,  cured 
and  salted,  packed,  and  so  on,  and  j)nt  into  shape  to  go  to  the  leather 
manufacturer,  who  in  turn  gets  it  one  degree  beyond. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  of  that  I  understand,  but  I  want  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction that  reailly  exists,  a  distinction  between  the  hide,  which  you 
do  not  develop  and  which  is  no  part  of  your  own  industry  at  all,  and 
the  other  elements  of  the  steer,  both  the  meat  elements  and  the  other, 
all  of  which,  as  I  understand  it,  are  developed,  manufactured,  and 
completed  in  your  own  establishment  and  distributed  through  your 
agencies  to  consumers.     Am  I  correct  in  that  ?  . 

Mr.  Urion.  Very  largely  so. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  hide  is  the  only  element  of  the  steer,  so 
far  as  you  yourselves  are  concerned,  that  is  not  a  part  of  your  prod- 
uct—your finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Uriox.  Not  a  finished  product,  no;  not  to  the  last  degree  of 
finish. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  That  is  what  these  gentlemen  state.  All  the  other 
elements  of  the  steer  are  manufactured,  completed,  made  ready  for 
ronsuraptioii  in  your  own  establishment  by  your  own  agencies,  and 
di55tributed  through  your  own  houses;  but  the  hide  is  an  independent 
element,  kept  only  to  yourself  until  a  favorable  opportunity  comes, 
when  you  aispose  of  it  to  other  manufacturers  whose  business  it  is 
to  develop  it  and  turn  it  into  a  finished  article.  That  is  the  distinc- 
tion made.  Is  it  correct  ? 
Mr.  Urion.  Very  largely  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  amount  of 
cattle  killed  was  17,000,000,  and  that  the  amount  killed  by  the  pack- 
ers was  7,000,000.    I  want  to  know,  with  respect  to  all  of  these  cattle 
that  are  killed,  whether  tlieir  skins  go  into  hides? 
Mr.  Uriox.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  go  on  the  market  as  hides,  and  practically 
there  is  no  material  loss  in  the  number  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is,  only  a  small  number.     Those  are  what  are 
known  as  ''  packers'  hides."    There  are  a   large  number  of  hides 
known  as  *'  country  hides  "  in  addition  to  the  packers'  hides. 
Mr.  Underwood.  The  17,000,000  cattle  include  the  country  hides? 
Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  do  include  them  ? 
Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  the  packei^s  kill  go  into  hides.     Do  all  the 
iountry  cattle  killed  go  into  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly;  if  a  steer  dies  on  the  place,  the  first  thing 
a  farmer  does  is  to  skin  it,  because  the  hide  has  a  value,  and  he 
knows  it. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  packers  purchase  those  hides? 
Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
net a  misstatement  that  has  been  made  to  the  conmiittee,  viz,  that 
the  packers  are  engaged  through  their  agencies  in  the  country  in 
buying  hides,  I  want  to  say  for  Armour  &  Co.  that  we  buy  no  hides 
wliatever,  and  we  sell  no  hides  excepting  our  own  take-off;  the  hides 
wliich  we  strip  from  the  cattle  which  we  purchase ;  and  I  think  that 
i>  true  as  to  the  other  packers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  covers  the  same  business  conditions  govern- 
ing your  competitors  as  well  ? 
Mr.  Urion.  I  think  that  is  so. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  the  country  hides  go  ? 
Mr.  Urion.  They  are  sold  on  the  market  just  as  the  packers'  hides. 
The  distinction  between  the  packers'  hides  and  the  country  hides  is 
that  the  packer's  hide  is  regarded  as  a  superior  hide,  and  it  comniaiuls 
a  higher  price  on  the  market,  the  reason  for  that  being  the  care  with 
which  they  are  removed  from  the  animal,  and  the  cure  with  which 
they  are  prepared  for  the  market.     In  our  establishment  the  skinners 
of  cattle  are  paid  50  cents  an  hour — $5  a  day  on  the  ten-hour  basis — 
and  the  hides  are  immediately  washed  off,  the  manure  removed  from 
the  skin,  put  in  order,  and  immediately  sorted  and  taken  care  of — 
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dressed ;  whereas  the  country  hide  is  taken  off  hy  an  unskilled  man 
very  often,  is  full  of  cuts,  and  every  time  there  is  a  cut  in  a  hide  it 
depreciates  its  value.  He  takes  it  off,  throws  it  aside  to  be  cured  at 
a  more  convenient  time,  or  hangs  it  on  the  fence  to  dry.  In  the 
.summer  he  puts  it  awav  until  the  cool  of  the  day;  and  they  do  not 
take  the  salt  so  well — they  are  not  as  good  hides. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  price  of  packers'  hides  now  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  run — ^you  understand  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  hides  even  in  the  packers'  hides. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Urion.  Packers'  hides  are  now  ranging  from  12  to  15  cents. 
A  year  ago  they  were  selling  as  low  as  8  cents  and  nobody  to  buy 
them,  no  demand  for  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  price  uniform  with  all  of  the  packers! 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  the  hide  market  is  established  by  the  hide  buj-ers; 
I  don't  know.    These  are  our  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ^t  at,  whether  there 
was  any  arrangement  between  the  great  packing  interests  in  this 
country  as  to  the  sale  of  hides,  or  do  you  go  into  the  market  inde- 
*pendently  of  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Urion.  We  go  into  the  market  independent  of  competitors. 
The  buyer  of  the  hide  is  like  the  buyer  of  everything  else — he  shops 
around  to  get  something  to  suit  him,  and  when  he  finds  that,  he  buys 
it  as  cheap  as  he  can,  while  the  seller  wants  to  get  as  much  for  it  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that.  There  is  no  arrangement  for 
fixing  the  price  of  hides  by  the  packers? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  find  your  market  for  these  hides; 
where  are  they  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  are  all  disposed  of  in  this  country.  For  hides 
there  is  a  home  market  for  the  home  producer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  tmderstand,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  if  you 
can  give  me  the  information,  whether  the  Chicago  hides,  for  instance, 
are  shipped  east  or  west. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  can  answer  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  North  or  south,  and  proportionatelv  where  thev 
go? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  can  answer  that.  To  Philadelphia ;  Milwaukee;  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  Wilmington,  Del.;  Chicago;  Peabody,  Mass.;  and  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  they  being  the  largest  tanning  centers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  a  large  portion  of  your  hides  go  to  St. 
Louis? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  recall  that  there  are  any  large  tanners  in  St. 
Louis.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  do.  They  go  wherever  there 
is  a  tanner,  if  we  are  able  to  sell  him. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Most  of  your  markets  are  east  of  you  for  hides  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  there  are  some  large  tanneries  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  freight  rates  necessary  to  deliver 
those  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that.  That  is  a  shipping  proposition  which  I  know  noth- 
ing about. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  the  packers'  hides  come  from 
the  western  market? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  the  percentage  of  the  packers'  kill 
in  the  West.  I  have  a  list  here — I  have  been  unable,  from  any  of  the 
government  departments,  to  ascc»rtain  the  exact  number  of  packers  or. 
slaughterers  of  cattle  and  hogs.  I  called  on  the  National  Provi- 
sioner,  which  is  an  authority  on  cattle  and  meat  matters,  and  they 
furnished  me  with  a  list  of  some  1,400  packers  and  slaughterers  of 
cattle  and  hogs  in  this  country,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  produce 
the  packers'  hides. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  get  your  judgment.  If  you  can  not 
give  us  the  accurate  figures,  an  estimate,  as  to  where  tha^e  hides  are 
produced,  whether  in  the  East  or  the  West;  in  other  words,  what  is 
the  percentage  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  follows  that  if  the  large  packers  kill  36  or  37  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  killed  that  they  produce  36  or  37  per  cent  of  the 
hides. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  in  the  West,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Urion.  Most  of  the  large  killers  are  in  the  West,  although  there 
are  large  killers  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  and  at  other 
points. 

Mr.  Undert^^ood.  I  suppose  the  distribution  of  the  country  hide  is 
largely  along  the  lines  of  population? 

Mr.  Urion.  Farm  population ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood,  jfow,  the  competition  where  you  meet  the  foreign 
hide  is  in  the  Xew  York  market,  is  it  not ;  the  place  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  understand  that  all  of  these  points  which  I  have 
enumerated  buy  more  or  le&s  of  foreign  hides.  I  do  not  know  how 
many ;  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  hide  or  the  leather  business ;  in 
fact;  nothing  about  the  leather  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  point  where 
the  domestic  hide  comes  in  competition  with  the  imported  hide  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  suppose  wherever  there  is  a  buyer  of  the  imported 
hides;   at  all  of  these  tanning  centers,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  advantage  is  in  the 
domestic  freight  rate,  either  way,  between  the  foreign  hide  and  the 
domestic  hide  in  reaching  the  point  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  That  is  a  railroad  and  a 
shipping  proposition. 

Mr.  Underwood.-  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  rate,  the  ocean 
rate,  u{K)n  foreign  hides  is,  landed  in  New  York,  and  at  other  ports 
of  entrjr  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  whether,  if  hides  were  placed  on 
the  free  list,  it  would  in  any  way  affect  the  price  of  domestic  hides  ^ 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  it  would  open — in  the  first  place,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  my  judgment  is  no  better  than  anyone  else's — it  would  de- 
strov  the  home  consumption,  the  home  production. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  foreign  freight  rate  and  the  domestic  freight  rate  to  the  markets 
of  consumption  on  the  foreign  hide  would  give  any  advantage  in  that 
market  to  the  domestic  hide? 
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Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  was  looking  for  a  table 
that  I  had.  I  cabled  London  on  Monday  to  get  the  prices  of  hides 
there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  answered  Mr.  Underwood  that  the  taking 
of  the  small  duty,  15  per  cent,  off  hides,  would  amount,  according  to 
your  own  statement,  to  only  about  90  cents  on  a  hide,  or  a  steer,  but 
that  it  would  destroy  the  domestic  production.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that;  that  they  would  stop  raising  cattle? 

Mr.  Urion.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Quit  skinning  cattle? 

Mr.  Urion.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Or  quit  saving  the  skins? 

Mr.  Urion.  Not  at  all.  But  it  would  destroy  the  home  market;  it 
would  open  the  home  market  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  it  had  any  effect,  it  would  reduce  the  price  of 
hides,  say,  90  cents  on  an  average  on  each  green  hide  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  would  mean  90  cents  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  get  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir.  He  would  be  the  first  one  to  call  for  it  if  he 
did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  the  foreign  price  here  plus  the  tariff  on  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir;  that  is  what  I  was  looking  for.  I  cabled  to 
London  to  get  the  prices  of  hides  there.  The  prices  there  are  very 
much  lower,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  15  per  cent  duty. 
I  will  say  that  for  the  market  here  it  would  open  it  to  the  South 
American  hide,  and  I  think  it  would  reduce  the  price  of-hides. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  adds  anything  to  the 
price  of  hides  here  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  can  not  add  .more  than  90  cents  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Urion.  Ninety  cents  is  the  low  average.  It  is  90  cents  to  $1.20. 
taking  a  thousand-pound  steer. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is,  for  the  kind  of  animals  that  are  slaugh- 
tered by  the  big  packers.  The  hides  that  are  taken  from  the  animals 
throughout  the  country — some  eleven  millions,  I  believe — average 
very  much  below  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  25- 
pound  hides.  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  the  country  hides  are 
smaller  than  the  packers'  hides.  They  average  just  the  same.  I  do 
not  know  what  a  2r)-pound  steer  hide  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  AATiat-I  wanted  to  have  you  make  clear  is,  how 
the  removal  of  this  tariff  would  destroy  the  production  of  hides  in 
tliis  country  when  it  only  amounts  to  about  90  cents. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  think  it  would  destroy  the  production.  What 
I  meant  to  say  was  that  it  would  open  the  home  market  to  the  South 
American  hides,  and  the  tendency  would  be 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  it  is  open  now.  We  buy  large  quantities 
of  hides  from  South  America.  It  would  simply  reduce  somebody's 
profit  about  an  average  of  $1  on  a  steer,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly;  whenever  you  destroy  your  home  market 
you  lower  the  price. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  Will  you  find  that  memoranda  that  you  were  look- 
ing for,  and  give  us  the  London  prices? 
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3fr.  Urion.  I   am   afraid   I  haven't  got  that,   Mr.   Underwood, 

although  I  thmk  it  is  at  the  hotel,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  bring  it  to 

the  committee. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  recall  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  did  not  attempt  to  carry  the  figures  in  mj^  head. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Foreign  hides,  of  necessity,  will  be  cheaper  in 
London  under  a  free-trade  condition  than  in  this  country,  would 
they  not,  on  account  of  the  freight  conditions?  There  is  a  constant 
passage  of  vessels  between  England  and  South  America,  while  there 
are  very  few  vessels  that  are  trading  between  this  country  and  South 
America.  If  we  bought  our  hides  irom  England,  we  would  not  only 
have  the  freight  from  South  America  to  pay,  but  the  freight  across 
the  Atlantic  to  this  country,  and  therefore  is  it  not  true  that  even 
under  free-trade  conditions  foreign  hides  would  be  cheaper  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Urion.  You  are  getting  into  the  realms  now  that  I  Imow  noth- 
ing about.  I  have  had  about  twenty-one  years'  experience  in  the 
packing  business — more  than  half  my  life — and  I  do  not  know  much 
el.se. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  that  we  would 
like 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think,  however,  your  statement,  that  they  go  from 
South  America  to  England  and  then  are  shipped  over  here,  would 
be  like  "  going  around  Robin  Hood's  barn  "  to  get  the  South  ^Vmer- 
can  hides  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  the  passage  of  the  trading  vessels 
would  regulate  that,  and  where  there  are  very  few  vessels  moving 
in  commerce  between  ports  of  this  country  and  South  America  there 
are  a  great  many  moving  between  England  and  South  America. 
Necessarily  it  would  produce  a  result  in  ocean  freight  rates  which 
"ouid  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  purchaser  and  enable  him 
|o  purcha.se  hides  very  much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  laid  down 
in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  haven't  any  opinion  upon  that;  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Underwcod.  You  can  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  domestic 
freiorht  rates  or  foreign  freight  rates  that  enter  into  this  subject? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  shipping  matter  with  which  I  am 
I'ot  familiar. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  fact  remains  that  entirely  independent  of  the 
<>>st  of  hides  you  go  on  and  buy  cattle  jusfe  the  same  to  meet  the  moat 
supply? 

Air.  Urion.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  would  have  about  the  same  quantity  of 
!:i<les  and  you  would  dispose  of  them? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  price  would  probably  be  lower. 
i'<^cause  the  more  hides  we  get  from  otlier  countries  the  less  the  de- 
mand and  the  lower  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  bristles,  do  you  not;  you  put 
them  up? 

Mr.  UiaoN.  Only  in  the  rough.  We  do  not  sort  and  pack  bristles, 
fc'i-  the  reason  that  the  marketable  bristles  are  white  bristles. 
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The  Chairman.  A  man  before  the  committee  the  other  day  advo- 
cated the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  bristles  of  the  common  sort  and  an 
increase  of  duty  on  the  bristles  of  the  finer  sort,  saying  that  the  duty 
now — ^so  much  a  pound — was  not  a  reasonable  one.  Do  we  produce 
any  bristles  here  in  competition  with  the  long  bristies  that  come  from 
northern  Russia?  , 

Mr.  Ubion.  The  heavy  ho^,  I  think,  produce  a  stiffer  bristle,  which 
comes  in  a  sort  of  competition,  but  we  do  not  know  much  about  the 
bristle  trade.  We  simply  take  them  off  the  hogs  and  sell  them  in  the 
rough.    We  do  not  pack  and  sort  and  sell  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  work? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  produce  a  good  enough  bristle  here  to  make  a 
paint  brush  of  the  fine  quality,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  slaughter  any  old  hogs? 

Mr.  Urion.  When  I  said  "  old  hogs  " — ^yes;  theneavy  hogs, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  bulk  of  your  hogs  are  less  than  a  year  old, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  As  a  rule ;  yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  hogs  oi  that  age  do  not  produce  the  long 
and  strong  bristles? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  not ;  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Urion,  and 
I  want  to  ask  you  what  an  average  hide  off  a  steer  will  weigh — ^say. 
the  3-year-old  or  more.    Have  you  stated  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  From  60  to  70  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  AVliat  is  it  worth  in  the  market  generally — that  is,  in 
the  last  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  A  70-pound  hide  would  be  about  $7  to  $7.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So,  when  you  are  speaking  of  90  cents  to  $1.20,  that 
is  the  duty  on  hides? 

Mr.  Gaines.  ^^Tiat  is  the  same  hide  worth  dry? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  shrinks  about  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  its  value  would  be  how  much  more  than  the 
green  hide? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  dry  hide.  We  handle 
the  green  hide.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  hide  business,  excepting 
as  a  part  of  the  packing  business. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  packers'  hides  are  tanned  without  having  to  get 
dry? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  know  the  process  of  tanning. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  do  you  know  whether  your  hides  are  kept  until 
they  are  diy  and  what  their  value  would  then  be,  just  as  well  as  you 
know  their  value  when  green,  unless  they  are  not  kef)t  until  dry  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is  the  case ;  they  are  not  kept  until  dry. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  asked  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  did  Hot'  understand  you. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  was  stated  before  this  committee,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  that  the  price  of  hides  and  the  price  of  cattle  did  not  corre- 
spond ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  cattle  were  highest,  generally  hides 
were  lowest,  and  they  stated  that  before  the  committee  as  a  fact  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  price  of  the  hide  was  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  price  given  to  the  farmer  for  the  steer.    What  have  you 
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to  say  about  the  fact  as  to  the  hides'  failure  to  correspond  with  the 
high  prices  and  as  to  the  inference  drawn  from  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  by  saying  that  during  1907 
the  price  of  cattle  averaged  very  high,  and  I  have  already  said  to 
the  committee  that  the  price  of  the  hide  got  down  to  8  cents.  That  is 
the  opposite  to  what  has  been  stated  to  the  committee.  It  is  true  in  a 
measure  that  the  price  of  cattle  does  not  follow  the  price  of  the  hide. 
or  the  hide  follow  the  price  of  the  cattle ;  neither  does  the  sale  oi 
fresh  beef  follow  the  price  of  the  cattle,  excepting  in  a  general  way. 
^Ve  buy  to-day,  and  put  on  the  market  next  week,  ten  days  hence ; 
and  weather  like  this  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  beef,  and  the  stun 
that  is  on  the  market  here  in  Washington  to-day  was  probably  bought 
on  the  market  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  This  is  a  very  sticky  day,  very 
little  demand  for  meat,  and  butchers  do  not  like  to  handle  it.  There 
is  less  meat  sold,  it  is  harder  to  keep,  and  the  price  goes  down,  because 
you  can  not  keep  fresh  beef  very  long  in  the  coolers.  The  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  beef  being  sold  in  Washington  to-day  is  sold  for  a 
^ood  deal  less  than  it  was  figured  we  would  get  for  the  beef  a.t  the 
time  we  purchased  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  there  any  correspondence  between  the  range  of  price 
of  beef  compared  with  the  range  of  price  of  the  hide? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  could  hardly  be  compared,  because  beef  is  a  per- 
ishable product,  and  hides  are  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  no 
inference  is  to  be  drawn,  in  considering  this  inquiry,  from  the  failure 
of  correspondence  between  beef  and  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  has  been  stated  here  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  reduction  of  duty  on  hides,  that  the  packers  are  drawn  into 
the  tanning  business  so  extensively  that  the  tanners  are  compelled  to 
i)iiy  their  raw  material  from  their  competitors. 

Af  r.  Urion.  I  read  that  statement. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  one  of  the  most  serious  complaints.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  that?  And,  it  has  also  been  stated  that  the 
process  referred  to  has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tanners 
are  largely  working  now  for  the  packers,  tanning  for  the  packers  by 
contract,  because  they  can  not  get  hides  to  tan  on  their  own  account ; 
and  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  tanners  will  practically 
all  be,  pretty  soon,  mere  servants  of  packers,  working  for  them,  rather 
than  doing  an  independent  tanning  business. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  read  that  statement,  and  it  struck  me  as  somewhat 
inconsistent,  the  statement  being  that  the  packers  not  only  control 
the  cattle  market  but  they  also  control  the  tanning  business ;  that  we 
want  a  tariff — so  it  is  charged — ^because  we  control  with  our  left 
hand  the  cattle  business,  and  they  sav  that  we  control  the  tanning 
business,  and  the  tanners  want  free  hides.  Now,  if  we  are  controlling 
the  tanning  business,  I  should  think  that  we  would  want  free  hides. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference,  I  say,  to  Armour  &  Co.,  however, 
whether  the  duty  on  hides  is  retained,  whether  it  is  raised,  lowered, 
or  wiped  out.  Now,  to  get  to  your  question  direct.  Last  year  hides 
could  not  be  sold  at  even  8  cents.  They  had  to  be  moved,  for  every 
day's  kill  added  more  hides,  and  the  packers  did  not  sit  back — 
.\jTnour  &  Co.  did  not  sit  back,  Micawber  like,  and  "  Wait  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up."    They  did  make  some  contracts  for  the  tanning  of 
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hides.    I  think  there  were  three  of  them,  one  in  New  England,  one  in 
Delaware,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  p3CKRAN.  Do  you  say  you  make  contracts  to  dispose  of  all 
your  hides  to  three  diflFerent  persons? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir;  with  three  different  tanners,  some  of  the  hides 
which  we  had  in  cellars,  and  which  we  could  not  sell  at  8  cents  a 
pound.  I  believe  I  saw  a  statement  that  the  prices  had  advanced  in 
hides  some  40  per  cent  in  the  last  year.  They  are  taking  the  low 
price,  8  or  9  cents  a  pound,  when  the  tanners  could  have  bought  the 
hides  and  stored  them,  and  they  probably  would  not  have  been  so 
high  to-day. 

Mr.  Dalzelt..  You  want  us  to  understand  that  that  was  an  excep- 
tional condition  of  things? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  was  exceptional;  there  was  no  demand.  It  is  a 
question  of  demand.  But  I  had  not  .quite  finished.  In  addition  to 
that,  Mr.  Armour  is  a  stockholder  in  a  tannery  at  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
He  is  also  a  holder  of  some  of  the  common  stock  of  the  United  State:^ 
Leather  Company.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  have  the  com- 
mittee understand  the  matter.  It  is  charged  that  he  dominates  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Leather  Comj)any.  Sucfh  is  not  the  fact. 
He  is  not  an  officer  or  director,  has  no  business  with  them  other  than 
being  a  stockholder,  and  they  being  purchasers  of  hides  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Having  told  us  of  his  interest  in  the  United  State? 
I.K?ather  Company,  will  you  tell  us  how  great  that  interest  is? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  can  answer  generally  by  saying  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  his  holding  of  common  stock  as  against  the  whole  is  very 
small,  in  the  minority,  and  there  is  no  controlling  interest,  not  even  a 
large  minority  interest. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  said  that  Armour  &  Co.  did  not  care 
whether  the  tariff  was  raised  or  lowered  or  taken  off. 

Mr.  UinoN.  I  mean  by  that  from  their  own  standpoint — their  own 
standpoint,  their  selfish  standpoint,  which  seems  to  be  largely  a  gov- 
erning  

Mr.  Gaines.  It  would  not  affect  him  financially? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  started  to  say  that  I  thought  it  was  largely  a 
governing  influence  in  the  tariff  question.  Some  people  want  tin' 
duty  on  one  thing,  and  on  the  same  thing  other  people  do  not  want 
the  duty,  so  they  are  each  governed  by  selfish  interests — selfish  is  not 
a  good  word  to  use.  but  by  self-interest  in  their  own  business.  Then 
I  say  "  our  "  business,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  there  is  a  tarilL 
the  present  tariff,  a  higher  tariff,  a  lower  tariff',  or  no  tariff  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  AMiy  do  you  reach  the  conclusion;  what  is  the  con- 
sideration that,  in  your  opinion,  would  equalize  the  situation  to  you 
if  the  tnriff  were  taken  off  of  hides  ^ 

Mr.  Urion.  It  might  reduce  the  price  of  cattle  jus!  15  per  cent. 
We  would  pay  for  them  less  15  per  cent  if  we  could  buy  them  at 
that  price. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Reduce  the  price  of  cattle  15  per  cent,  or  !•'> 
per  cent  on  the  hides? 
•  Mr.  Urion.  On  that  part  of  the  cattle  which  is  the  hide. 

Mr. Crumpacker.  I  wondered  if  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  en- 
tire cattle  15  per  cent.     I  did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  quite  that. 

Mr.  Urion.  We  are  talking  about  hides;  not  cattle. 
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The  Chairman.  On  7,000,000  cattle  that  are  slaughtered  by  the 
packing  interests,  how  many  of  them  produce  hides  that  come  in 
competition  with  the  imported  hide? 

llr.  Urion.  It  is  my  mfprmation  that  the  South  American  hides 
compare  very  favoraoly  with  what  are  known  as  "Texans"  and 
"  Coiorados,''  that  is,  grass- fed  cattle— and  they  are  cattle  that  weijjh 
IJOO,  1,200,  and  1,300  pounds.  My  information  is  that  they  raise 
good  cattle  in  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  7,000,000  product  are 
hides  similar  to  those  that  are  imported? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  am  afraid  that  I  haven't  the  data  to  answer  that 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cattle 
coming  into  the  western  packing  centers  come  from  Texas,  .New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  and  the  grass  States;  I  should  say  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  them.    How  much,  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — a  majority  of  them, 
or  less  than  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  should  say  a  majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  price  of 
hides,  since  this  tariff,  has  not  gone  up  and  down,  and  to  an  observing 
man,  has  it  not  been  impossible  to  trace  any  15  per  cent  of  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  hides  have  increased,  while  there  have  been 
fluctuations,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  increased  50  per  cent;  yes. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  they  have  made  some  increase;  likewise  the 
price  of  cattle  has  increased  considerably. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  there  has  been  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  these  markets  and  m  the  markets  of  the  world.  But  is  it  not 
impossible  for  any  man  to  trace  the  effect  of  this  tariff  on  hides  in 
this  country  by  the  markets? 

ifr.  Urion.  I  do  not  believe  T  can  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  believe  you  can.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  say  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  trace  it. 

Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that,  if  they  have  increased  the  price  of  hides, 
the  packers  beinir  able  to  store  their  hides  in  stock  gives  them  an 
opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  market,  and  of  a  higher 
market  than  they  would  have  without  the  duty,  if  the  duty  increases 
the  price  ? 

Vv.  Urion.  That  might  be  so  if  there  was  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  hides  which  the  packer  might  store,  but  the  limit  is  usually  reached 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  have  given  the  reason  for  having  some  of  the 
hides  tanned  last  year.  We  can  only  store  a  few,  a  comparatively 
few.  hides. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  8-cent  period,  it  was  impossible  for 
a  farmer  or  anj'body  else  to  get  the  benefit  out  of  this  duty,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Urion.  The  price  of  cattle  during  that  time  was  fairly  high. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  chances  arc  that  those  hides  were 
taken  off  of  high-priced  cattle. 
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'The  Chairman.  Then  the  price  of  cattle  was  high  notwithstanding 
the  low  price  on  hides.  The  by-product,  then,  of  the  hide  did  not 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  price  of  cattle  in  the  market,  did  it? 

Mr.  Urion.  Why,  if  there  was  no  demand  for  the  by-product,  or 
the  by-product  was  reduced  in  value,  of  course  it  had  an  influence 
on  the  price  which  we  wanted  to  pay  for  the  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  price  of  cattle  went  up  and 
the  hide  remained  low. 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  because  the  demand  was  greater  for  the  cattle 
than  the  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  it  is  true,  as  you  stated  a  moment  ago, 
that  if  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  hide  the  packers 
t!ould  take  advantage  of  it  at  the  time  the  hides  were  high  in  the 
market  because  of  being  able  to  hold  their  product,  and  the  packers 
should  condescend  to  take  an  enlightened  self-interest  in  thig  coun- 
try, that  interest  would  be  in  favor  of  a  duty,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  if  they  could  get  a  little  advantage  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  think  it  gives  us  any  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  get  a  higher  price,  as  you  said  a  while 
ago,  by  holding  their  hides  until  the  price  should  be  higher  in  the 
market,  ai  d  the  tendency  of  the  tariflF  was  to  increase  the  price  and 
make  it  higher  in  the  market,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  a  long 
step  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  tariff  did  give  them  a  little 
higher  price  on  the  hides  and  give  them  better  chances  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  market.    I  think  you  said  so. 

Mr.  Urion.  If  I  did,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  u^  derstood  that  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  WhaU  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  critter  is  the 
liide  when  you  purchase  live  stock? 

Mr.  Urion.  About  6  or  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  I  believe  you  have  stated  that  that  portion  of 
the  critter  does  make  some  difference  to  the  farmer  as  to  what  he 
j'eceives  for  the  critter. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  the  farmer  so  considers  it;  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  figure  when  you  buy  a  critter  that  there  is  so 
much  meat  there,  so  much  by-product,  and  you  pay  so  much  for  the 
<;ritter  in  proportion  to  the  market  value  of  those  various  parts  of 
the  critter;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  farmer  must  receive  the  benefit  of  the  high 
price  of  the  hide;  on  the  price  of  the  hide  on  the  critter? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  help  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  it  was  not  worth  anything  at  all,  you  would  not 
pay  as  much  for  the*  critter? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir.  We  buy  the  animal — ^hide,  hoof,  and  all.  We 
buy  it  and  get  a  value  out  of  everything  in  it.  If  the  value  is  not 
there,  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  price  paid. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  that 
when  you  purchase  a  critter  that  you  constitute  yourself  a  kind  of 
tribunal  to  divide  it  up,  and  the  benefits  of  the  tariff,  among  the 
various  elements? 
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Mr.  Uriox.  We  do  not  consider  the  tariff.  We  buy  the  animal,  as 
I  stated  to  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  for  all  there  is  in  it,  and 
^ake  a  profit  on  every  part  of  it  if  we  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  buy  the  main  elements  that  constitute  it — 
^hat  is,  the  meat,  the  tallow,  and  these  other  things? 
Mr.  Urion.  The  tallow^  stands  very  much  as  the  hide ;    but,  of 
^  course,  primarily  cattle  are  bought  for  food. 

.  Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all,  and  that  is  what  determines  your  going 
"Jto  the  market? 
Mr.  Urion.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Were  y  in  ever  induced"  to  buy  a  single  steer  by  rea- 
^n  of  the  demand  for  hides? 
Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  we  were. 
Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  value  of  the  average  steer? 
Mr.  Urion.  At  8  cents  a  pound,  weighing  1,200  pounds,  it  would 
be  $96. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  price  of  the  hide  dropped  •  the  entire 
amount  of  the  duty  on  hides,  it  would  be  a  drop  of  15  per  cent,  and 
the  hide,  being  worth  7  per  cent,  that  would  be  a  total  loss  on  the 
steer  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Urion.  Those  figures  are  too  much  for  me  to  follow.  I  can't 
carry  them  in  my  head.    I  assume  that  your  figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  these  figures  are  correct,  then  the  total  loss  on 
the  steer,  if  this  reduction  was  made  on  hides,  would  not  exceed  1 
percent. 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  that  would  be  96  cents,  would  it  not?  I  said 
that  the  value  of  the  hide  was  from  90  cents  to  $1.20. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  is  the  average  value  of  all  the  by-products  of 
the  critter  in  proportion  to  the  cost^hat  you  pay  for  the  critter?  For 
instance,  suppose  you  paid  $100  for  the  beef  critter ;  how  much  by- 
product for  the  eritire  critter — the  hide,  taUow,  hoof,  and  horns,  and 
all  the  other? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  can  give  you  the  percentage,  but  I  can  not  give  you 
the  value,  because  that  fluctuates. 
Mr.  FcRDNEY.  I  meant  to  say  the  percentage  of  value. 
Mr.  Urion.  I  can  give  you  that;  43  per  cent  as  the  whole.     I 
thought  you  wanted  the  particular  percentages. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No.    Then  you  certainly  do  take  into  consideration 
the  value  of  the  product  when  you  buy  the  critter,  for  43  per  cent  of 
It  IS  by-product. 
Mr.  Urion.  Could  not  help  it ;  no.  . 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Is  "  critter  "•  a  technical  term  used  in  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is  the  western  vernacular. 
Mr.  Fordney.  But  all  critters  are  not  steers. 
Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  paying  8  cents  for  cattle  now  ? 
Mr.  Uhion.  We  are  paying  7.65  cents.     Sales  were  made  at  7.65 
^?|^s  on  Tuesday.' 
Mr.  Clabk.  \Vhen  did  you  pay  8  cents? 
Mr.  Urion.  We  have  paid  8  cents  for  top  steers, 
^r. Clark.  When? 
Mr.  Urion.  Within — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  exactly. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  pay  8  cents  for  a  steer  in  your  life? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  should  think  we  had,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  oflfhand, 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  do  it  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  talking  of  steers  at  8  cents  when  you  never  paid  8  cents  for  a  steer? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  follow  the  market,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to.  But  I  know  that  cattle  have  been  higher  than  they 
were  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  w^anted  to  congratulate  everybody  if  they  were  sell- 
ing for  8  cents. 

Mr.  Urion.  They  are  not  selling  for  8  cents  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  weight  of  the  hide 
from  cattle  taken  off  by  the  packers,  the  big  packers — ^the  "big 
four  " — was  just  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  hide  taken  by  the  rest 
of  mankind.     Do  you  stick  by  that  statement? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  bigger  the  animal,  the  heavier  the  hide,  as  a  rule; 
is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  should  think  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  don't  you  know  that  you  get  the  very  cream  of 
the  cattle,  the  big  ones,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  all  of  these  cattle 
that  are  butchered,  outride  of  those  killed  by  the  big  packers — I  am 
not  confining  it  to  the  ''  big  four  "  now — the  other  fellows  use  the 
refuse  cattle,  the  small  cattle,  the  milk  cows,  the  heifers,  and  small 
steers,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  hides  that  you  take  off  will  run  a 
third  heavier  than  the  hides  taken  off  by  the  small  cattle  butchers, 
i^nd  by  the  foreigners  themselves  when  they  kill  cattle? 

Mr.  Urion.  "VA^ll,  I  do  not  accept  the  premises.  Armour  &  Co. 
kill  a  large  number  of  canners,  light  cattle.  They  kill  a  lot  of 
cows.  The  percentage  of  heavy  cattle  is  small  compared  to  the  gen- 
eral kill  of  the  canners — ^the  cows,  the  light-weight  animals.  As 
representative  of  that,  the  Tuesday  market,  the  sales  in  Chicago, 
ran  14  averaging  804  pounds,  16  averaging  735  pounds,  10  averaging 
1,010  pounds,  5  averaging  920  pounds,  and  so  on  down,  and  the 
heavy  cattle  are  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  big  cattle  are  in  the  minority,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  happened  to  be  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  canner  is  not  necessarily  a  small  animal? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  is  light  in  weight,  yes,  and  thin  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  possible,  because  he  is  simply  lean,  but  the  hide  is 
not  lean  along  with  the  animal? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  big  canner  would  have  just  as  good  a  hide  on  him  as 
the  best  steer  that  we  could  raise  in  Missouri,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  expect  he  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  the  average  big  steer  in  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Illinois,  and  that  countrv  through  there,  weigh  ?  They  will  run 
above  a  thousand  pounds,  will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  1,200,  1,300,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  1,400. 

Mr.  Clark.  Sometimes  as  high  as  1,800? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  are  pretty  heavy. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that;  it  takes  a  crajcking  good  steer  to  weigh 
that,  and  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  about  exhausts  the  subject. 
It  is  true  that  these  hides  taken  off  by  the  farmers,  and  some  of  the 
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butchefs  in  places  of  2,000  and  3,000  population,  as  a  rule  are  lighter 
than  the  average;  you  concede  that,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  Urion.  No  ;  I  will  not  concede  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fact. 
Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  always  lived  in  Chicago  ? 
Mr.  Uriox.  No;  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm,  but  I  never  threw  / 
a  plow  very  much.  jj 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  taking  your  statement  that  they  do  not  run 
lighter,  although  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  they  do 

Mr.  Urion.  1  think,  Mr.  Clar&,  you  will  find  there  are  more  light 
cattle  killed  by  the  large  packers  than  are  killed  by  anybody  else,  the  ' . 
reason  for  that  being  that  the  lighter  cattle  are  canners,  and  the  cows 
are  canners,  and  the  canning  is  done  by  the  large  packers  and  sold 
very  largely  in  foreign  markets, 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  thev  do  with  the  canners'  stuff — make  braised 
beef  out  of  it?  ' 

Mr.  Urion.  It  is  canned  in  different  ways,  and  sold  very  largely, 
as  I  say,  abroad. 

Mr.  Clark.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these  hides 
taken  off  by  the  small  butchers  and  the  farmers  themselves  are  liable 
to  be  cut  or  damaged  in  all  this  stuff  and  one  thing  and  another,  their 
class  of  hides  does  not  go  into  that  class  that  has  the  tariff  on  it, 
does  it?  * 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  the  benefit  they  get  out  of  it,  if  they  get  any  at  all, 
is  a  sympathetic  rise  on  account  of  the  rise  of  the  heavy  hides  by  , 
reason  of  the  tariff?     They  go  up  a  little  just  because  the  others  go 
up  by  reason  of  that,  just  as  they  talk  about  a  sympathetic  strike? 

Mr.  Urion.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chaihman.  It  is  owing  to  the  natural  tendency? 

Mr.  Urion.  My  understanding  is  that  all  the  hides  over  25  pounds 
in  weight  carry  a  tariff,  and,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  never  saw  a 
25-pound  cattle  hide,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  will. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  time  hides 
got  down  to  8  cents  a  pound  and  your  people  went  in  a  limited  way 
into  the  tanning  business.  You  said  the  price  of  beef  was  high, 
^at  was  the  highest  you  paid  for  steers  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  the  average  for  that  year  or  not.  Perhaps  I  have. 
Yes;  the  average  for  the  year  1907  was  $G.50  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  figures  any  more  in  detail  here? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  can,  I  suppose,  obtain  the  figures  for  each 
month  or  each  week  during  the  period  that  the  price  of  hides  was 
down  to  8  cents? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  it  here,  the  price  of  cattle 
from  there  down,  lor  the  months  of  1907.  Januarv,  $5.80 ;  Febru- 
an%$5.80. 

The  Chairman.  That  nieans  what? 

Mr.  Urion.  $5.80  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     I  did  not  understand  you 

Mr.  Urion.  $5.80  for  January;  $5.80  fqr  February;  $5.75,  March; 
te,  April:  $5.80,  May;  $G.40,  June;  $0.70,  Julv';  $0.55,  August; 
$6.50,  September;  $6.30,  October;  $5.80.  November';  $5.e30,  December. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  the  price  of  hides  during  these 
months. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  last  year? 

The  Chairman.  1907. 

Mr.  Urion.  January,  $10.50.  I  am  taking  the  average,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  both  in  the  beef  and  the  hides. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes^  I  so  understand  these  figrores.  These  are  not  of 
my  own  compilation,  but  from  the  compilation  of  the  Drovers' 
Journal. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Chicago  market? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Chicago  market,  compiled  from  the 
Drovers'  Journal,  as  I  understand.  They  are  the  averages  that  are 
given.  • 

The  Chairman.  The  average  in  the  Chicago  market? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  assume  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Give  us  the  price  by  months. 

Mr.  Urion.  January,  $10.50;  $10.oO,  February;  $10.50,  March; 
$10.25,  April;  $10.30,  May:  $10.25,  June;  $10.25,  July;  $10.05, 
August;  $9.56,  September;  $9.85,  October;  $9.50,  November;  $8.50, 
December. 

The  Chairman.  In  December  they  got  down  to  $8.50  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  continue  into  the  new  year,  1908? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  it  did,  although  I  haven't  it  in  this  compilation. 
This  is  simply  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  a  copy  of  t^at  compilation? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  witness  has  the 
average  price  of  country  hides  in  that  same  book.  I  think  he  gives 
the  average  price  of  country  hides,  too. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  I  have  them  in  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhen  you  make  up  the  brief  I  wish  you  would  put 
the  tables  in.    You  are  going  to  file  a  brief,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  When  the  committee  gets 
through  with  me  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  write  about. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  put  both  tables  in — the  same  thing 
that  Mr.  Crumpacker  is  asking  for — in  your  evidence. 

Mr.  Urion.  There  are  a  good  manv  terms  here  in  country  hides 

.  Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  he  will  file  a  good  deal  of  additional 
information  that  the  committee  desires. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  when  you  get  through  with  me  I  will  not  have 
any  information  left  to  give.     [Laughter.] 

^he  Chairman.  I  trust  that  will  oe  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  him  give  the  tables  of  the  country  hides. 

Mr.  Urion.  There  are  terms  here  that  I  do  not  know.  There  are 
kips  and  calfskins  and  bulls,  No.  2  buffs,  extremes,  and  No.  2  Jbuffs 
and  heavies.  I  do  not  know  what  those  terms  are,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  comparison. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  no  column  of  averages  there? 

Mr.  Urion.  No. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTii.  No  monthly  quotations  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  but  they  are  the  particular  things  I  have  just 
read. 
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Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Just  read  them  and  see  if  they  average. 
Mr.  Urion.  They  do  not  compare  at  all. 
Mr.  Ix)NGwoRTH.  Take  the  heavies,  for  example. 
The  Chairmat^.  Mr.  Urion,  will  you  leave  that  book  with  the  com- 
mittee? 
Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  to  make  an  extract  from  it  first. 
Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Urion,  do  you  live  in  Chicago? 
Mr.  Urion.  Yes,*  sir. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  want  everything  we  can  to  move  West,  in  the  way  of 

factories,  and  I  have  endeavoreda  good  deal,  first  and  last,  to  find  out 
why  the  tanning  is  not  done  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and 
St.  Louis  and  those  places  where  the  hides  are  taken  off  the  cattle.  I 
understand  that  three- fourths  of  all  the  hides  taken  off  in  the  United 
States  are  taken  off  west  of  Indianapolis. 
Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  bj'  the  large  packers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  by  the  packers  and  by  everybody  else. 
Mr.  Urion.  Perhaps  not  so  large  a. proportion  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  while  we  take  off  all  the  hides 
there,  or  three-fourths  of  them  at  least,  these  big  tanneries  are  nearly 
all  established  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  a  question  of  intelligence,  sir.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mf.  Urion.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  not  established  when  the  tanner  took 
the  tan  bark  to  use  in  his  tannery,  and  the  tan  bark  was  found  or 
produced  in  the  East,  and  the  hides  were  largely  in  the  East  then, 
and  the  East  in  that  way  got  possession  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Urion.  You  have  answered  the  question  better  than  I  could, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  intended  to  say  that  the  tanneries  were  established 
long  before  the  large  packers,  and  the  tanneries  were  established  in 
the  East. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  establish  new  tanneries  in  the  East  still,  and 
it  seems  to  me  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  that  they  should  estab- 
lish them  out  there.    The  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  all  moved  West. 

The  Chairman.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  all  moved  West, 
do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  just  as  the  cotton  industry  is  headed  for  the 
South. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  hardly  getting  the  increase.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  hides  can  more  readily  be  moved  to  the  East,  to  where  the 
tan  bark  is,  more  easily  than  the  tan  bark  could  be  moved  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  example,  to  the  West? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is  a  question  on  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Undoubtedly  it  is  too  expensive  to  ship  the  bark. 
It  is  too  expensive  on. account  of  the  high  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  have  no  guess  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Urion,  I  believe.  Please  leave 
that  table  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  want  to  make  some  extracts  from  this  for  my  own 
use,  and  then  I  will  leave  it  with  him  before  I  go  away  from  town. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  Mr.  Urion. 

Now,  Judge  Gary. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  EIBEST  H.  OABT,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  TORE,  BEPKE- 
SENTINO  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COBPOBATION. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  some  figures  with  me,  thinking 
that  possibly  we  might  be  called  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  you  are  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? 

•  Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;,  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors^ 
and  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  been  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  for  about 
five  years,  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  about  two  years; 
and  before  that  I  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  which  at 
that  time  was  pretty  nearly  the  same,  since  the  organization  of  the 
corporation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  connected  actively  with  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  corporation  since  its  organization  I 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  prefer,  Judge,  to  go  on  and  make  a 
statement,  you  can  do  so,  and  then  answer  questions  afterward.  ^  You 
will,  of  course,  have  opportunity  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  prefer  to  answer  questions.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  the  owner  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  various  manu- 
facturing corporations,  and  those  corporations  manufacture  iron  and 
a  great  many  diflFerent  lines  of  steel;  also  mine  ore,  mine  coal,  manu- 
facture coke;  and  also  these  corporations  own  the  shares  of  various 
transportation  companies,  including  several  railroads  and  a  steam- 
ship line  on  the  LaKes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  won't  you  state  the  principal  lines  of  manu- 
factures in  ii;on  and  steel  which  your  company  is  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Gary.  Our  corporations  manufacture  ten  or  eleven  million  tons 
of  pig  iron  per  annum ;  about  twelve  or  thirteen  million  tons  of  fin- 
ished steel — not  quite  so  much  as  that  of  finished  steel,  but  a'bout  ten 
or  eleven  million  tons  of  finished  steel  at  the  present  time;  a  larger 
tonnage  of  semifinished  steel,  including  rails,  structural  steel,  wire 
and  steel-wire  products. 

The  Chairman.  Wire  nails? 

Mr.  Gary.  Wire  nails. 

The  Chairman.  Wire  fence? 

Mr.  Gary.  Wire  fence,  woven  wire  fence;  a  great  many  diflFerent 
kinds  of  wire,  as  small  as  piano  wire,  and  so  forth;  tubes,  tin 
plates 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  paper  there,  you  can  refresh  your 
recollection  by  referring  to  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  finished  products  include  steel  rails,  blooms,  billets, 
slabs,  sheet  and  tin  plate,  bars  and  plates,  heavy  structural  shapes, 
merchant  steel,  skelp,  hoops,  bands  and  cotton  ties,  tubing  and  pipe, 
rods,  wire  and  products  of  wire,  sheets,  block  and  galvanized  steel 
plates,  spikes,  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  axles,  car  wheels,  and  sundry  and 
various  other  items  that  w^ould  be  connected  with  or  kindred  to  these 
various  things;  spelter,  sulphite  of  iron,  cement 

The  Chairman.  Cement,  you  say? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes.    We  have  a  very  large  cement  business. 

The  Chairman.  Now^  commencing  back  with  ore,  you  control  ex- 
tensive fields  of  iron  mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  situated? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  Menominee,  Gogebic, 
Marquette,  and  Tennessee  and  Alabama  fields. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say  Mesaba? 

Mr.  Gary.  Mesaba  is  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  Lake 
Superior  fields  are  divided  between  the  Vermillion  and  Mesaba 
ranges. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  cost  of  mining  ore  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region  ? 

^  Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  can  give  that  accurately.     Seventy-three  cents 
is  the  average  mining  cost. 

The" Chairman.  Per  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  include  any  royalty? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  nor  depreciation.  One  dollar  and  lorty-three  cents 
includes  the  mining  expense,  the  depreciation,  and  the  royalty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  state,  Judge,  right  there,  what  you  mean 
by  "  depreciation,"  so  that  the  committee  can  understand  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Gary.  A  suflScient  sum  to  keep  the  properties  in  condition  and 
to  take  care  of  the  exhaustion.    We  calculate  it  at  40  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that.  Judge,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  acquiring 
additional  mines  to  take  the  place  of  the  exhausted  mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Calculated  how— qn  the  basis  of  new  mines  ? 
,  Mr.  Gart.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.    Mines  could  not  be  purchased.    Yes; 
if  they  were  for  sale,  if  they  could  be  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  You  have'  recently  acquired  mines,  according  t© 
public  rumor,  from  the  Northern  Pacific.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  we  buy  good  iron-ore  properties  whenever  we  have 
^portunity. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  as  to  the  Northern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  is  true.  The  Great  Northern  you  refer  to  par- 
ticularly? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Judge,  the  $1.43  included  the  cost  of  min- 
ing, as  I  understood,  and  the  replacing  of  exhausted  mines  of  ore  by 
the  acquirement  of  new  mines.     Did  it  include  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  royalties  which  we  pay. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  pay  a  royalty,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  that  40  cents  would  not  take  care  of  the  fund 
for  replacing  the  property,  if  we  would  have  to  do  it,  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  would  have  to  pay  at  the  present  time.  For  instance, 
in  our  Great  Northern  deal,  we  pay  them  on  the  basis  of  85  cents  a 
ton  for  iron  ore  running  as  high  in  iron  as  fifty-nine.  Our  iron 
ores  are,  many  of  them,  very  much  higher  than  that.  Now,  if  prop- 
erties such  as  we  own  up  there  could  be  had,  if  they  were  on  the 
jnarket  for  sale,  situated  as  they  are,  accessible,  and  as  easy  of  min- 
ing, and  with  as  good  analysis,  we  would  have  to  pay  very  much 
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higher  than  that,  and  the  40  cents,  of  course,  would  not  take  care  of 
that ;  but  we  allow  40  cents  for  depreciation  on  the  basis — it  is  more 
or  less  an  arbitrary  basis — on  the  basis  of  what  those  properties 
originally  cost,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  next  item,  transportation. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  Well,  the  transportation  by  rail  and  lake,  $1.45^ 
73  cents  for  rail  transportation  and  72  cents  for  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  taking  it  to  the  Pittsburg  district? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  to  the  lower  lake  ports. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  principal  lower  lake  port? 

Mr.  Gary.  Chicago  is  one,  of  course;  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Ashta- 
bula, Conneaut,  and  Fairport. 

The  Chairman.  In  Chicago  it  goes  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Works, 
one  of  your  corporations? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  the  Lake  Erie  ports — one  or  more  of 
them — from  there  it  is  transported  to  Pittsburg  over  your  own  rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Gary.  Part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  is  it  from  Chicago  to  the  steel  works  in 
Illinois?     What  is  the  freight  cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  the  docks  at  Chicago? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  we  take  the  ore  at  Chicago  right  into  our 
furnaces  and  mills.    There  is  no  rail  transportation  at  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  You  land  at  your  furnace  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  land  at  the  furnace. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge;  what  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  ton 
of  ore  in  the  Tennessee  region  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  what  is  the  cost  of  assembling  the  ore  at  the 
furnace  ? 

The  Chairman.  Producing  it  there  at  the  mine — the  royalty  on 
the  value  of  the  ore,  the  royalty  on  the  ore  and  the  cost  of  working 
the  mines  ?    What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  those  figures,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  cost  of 
pig  iron  at  Birmingham  is  not  far  from  the  cost  of  pig  iron  at  South 
Chicago.    It  is  very  little  diflFerent. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  to  it  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  not  certain  which  is  lower,  but  the  cost  at  Chicago, 
the  manufacturer's  cost,  is  probably  $14.75  to  $15.  That  is  the  manu- 
facturer's cost.  Of  course  that  does  not  give  credit  for  any  profit  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  which  it  derives  by  reason  of  its 
investment  in  mines  or  railroads  or  ships. 

Mr.  Cockran.  $14.50,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Gary.  $14.75  to  $15,  manufacturer's  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  $14.75. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  produce  it 
cheaper  than  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  it  can. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  statement  from  them  at  $14. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  that  is  pretty  low,  allowing  for  depreciation. 
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The  Chaihman.  Does  it  cost  more  to-day  than  it  did  on  the  average 
in  1906? 

Mr.  Ga/nes.  Do  you  mean  1906  or  1896? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  1906. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gart.  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Gary.  Fifteen  cents,  maybe.  Wages  have  been  increased  a 
little. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  cost  $14.60  in  1906.    What  in  1905? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that.  It  is  not  much  different  from 
lOOT). 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  cost  in 
the  United  States  from  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  averaged  $14.01 
on  over  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depends  a  little  on  the  basis  of  cost  or  the  way  of 
getting  at  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  the  basis  of  computation? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  the  basis  of  computation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  you  take  into  consideration  as  the 
hasis  of  cost. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  this  $14.76  that  you  gave  us.  Judge,  do  you 
count  in  that  depreciation? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  I  count  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  I  ynderstood  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  figures  that  Mr.  Schwab  gave  us  did  not  take 
thnt  into  account. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  includes  administration  charges  and  overhead 
cost  and  all  those  things.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Schwab's  figures  took 
those  into  account,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  took  in  everything  except  the  overhead  charges 

Mr.  Gary.  And  the  depreciation. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  took  in  the  administration  charges  at  the  mills, 
but  not  the  corporate  costs. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  He  gave  the  mill  charges,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  allow  in  your  estimate?  WHiat 
are  the  figures  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  Forty  cents  a  ton  on  the  blast  furnace.    . 

Mr.  Clark.  Judge,  do  you  mean  that  the  blast  furnace  depreciates 
40  cents  for  every  ton  of  iron  that  is  made? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  t^ink  that  is  very  moderate,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  just  wanted  to  understand.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gary.  Furnaces  wear  out  very  fast. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  does  one  of  those  things  last  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  cai;^  not  answer  that  definitely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Never  mind.  then.     Go  on. 

Mr.  Gary.  Our  depreciation  charges  and  everything  are  regularly 
and  carefully  made,  and  intended  only  to  be  the  actual  depreciation. 
Of  course  we  do  intend  to  keep  up.  We  do  intend  to  make  it  large 
enough  to  keep  up  the  properties,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  burying  any 
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money  that  is  received.  And  I  may  add  there,  Mr.  Chairman^  that 
as  a  rule,  in  my  judgment,  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  liot 
taken  enough  depreciation  charges  to  keep  up  their  properties. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  wisTi  you  woula  give  me,  if  you  have  them 
figured  out  there,  the  elements  of  cost  to  make  pig  iron  at  $14.75  a 
ton.  What  do  you  charge.  Judge,  for  the  metallic  mixture,  the  iron 
basis  per  ton  of  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  iron  ore,  $4.70  for  the  ore  delivered  at  the  furnace; 
$8.62  in  the  iron.    Cinder  and  scale 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  go  a  little  more  slowly,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
.    Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  the  iron  ore  is  $4.70  delivered  at  the 
furnace? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  per  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  would  be  $8.62  in  the  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  will  ask  you  about  coke. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  give  you  all  the  items;  the  coke  next,  if  you  wish* 
Coke,  $3.93  per  ton  of  coke  at  the  furnace,  which  would  be  $4.15  in 
the  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Now  limestone. 

Mr.  Gary.  Limestone,  $1.06  per  ton.  That  is  49  cents  in  the  it'on, 
49  cents  per  ton  of  iron.  Scrap,  16  cents  per  ton  in  the  iron.  Cinder 
and  scale,  11  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Cinder? 

Mr.  Gary.  Cinder  and  scale,  11  cents  per  ton  of  iron.  The  cost  of 
labor,  material,  and  expense  in  operating,  $1.37  per  ton  of  iron. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  $1.07? 

Mr.  Gary.  One  dollar  and  thirty-r^ven  cents,  and  the  depreciation^ 
40  cents.  That  makes  a  total  of  $15.30.  That  is  the  average  of  all 
our  furnaces.  Of  course  it  is  less  than  that  at  some  points.  It  is 
less  at  South  Chicago  and  higher  in  other  places. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  makes  $15  and  what  I 

Mr.  Gary.  Fifteen  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  Mr.  Cockran. 

The  Chahiman.  Now,  Judge,  was  $7.30  per  ton  of  pig  iron  a  fair 
average  price  from  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  for  the  iron  ore 
going  into  the  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  year? 

The  Chairman.  From  1902  to  1906. 

Mr.  Gary.  Seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  It  was  lower  then. 
The  ore  was  a  little  lower  at  that  time.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  ores  on  the  average  are  becoming  a  little  less  in  quality, 
a  little  poorer  in  quality,  a  little  less  iron  per  ton  of  ore;  and  as  the 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  ore  decreases,  the  cost  of  the  iron  in  the  fur- 
nace, of  course,  increa.ses,  because  it  costs  just  as  much  to  handle  a 
ton  of  ore  with  40  per  cent  iron  as  a  ton  of  ore  with  60  per  cent  iron. 
And  the  same  is  true  in  the  transportation;  and  then,  when  you  get 
to  the  furnace,  the  cost  of  smelting  is  increased.  It  costs  more  to 
extract  the  iron  per  ton  of  ore. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  that  lo^s  been  since  1906? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  might  account  for  that  difference. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  it  been  since  1906? 

Mr.  Gary.'  I  can  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  state  that? 
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Mr.  Gary,  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  state  that. 

The  Chairm AK.  Has  the  cost  of  iron  ore  increased  since  1906  ? 

Mr.  Gart.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  DALaoBLL.  Have  you  got  there  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ore 
that  went  to  make  pig  iron  at  $15.30  a  ton  ? 

Ifr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  got  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  figures  a  ton  of  ore  at  $8.70. 

Mr.  Gary.  Now,  what  year  did  you  desire  ? 

The  Chairman.  1906  and  1908. 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1906  and  1908  the  prices  were  the  same.  The  price 
was  higher  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  are  you  able  to  say  what  the  per- 
centage of  iron  in  the  ore  was  in  1906  and  again  in  1908,  on  the 
average? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  can  not.  I  certainly  can  not  give  it  on  the  a ver- 
age.    I  might  possibly  give  it  with  reference  to  some  one  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Give  what  you  can.  I  do  not  insist  on  a  cate^or^ 
ical  answer.     I  only  ask  for  information.     I  only  want  information. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  relative  richness  of 
the  ores! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  there  is.    The  ores  are  decreasing  in  richness. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Can  vou  tell  in  what  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Take  what  we  call  our  Hull-Rust  district.  In  1906 
the  Pillsbury  mine  produced  ore  containing  64.33  per  cent  in  iron. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  1906? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1906.  In  1907  the  same  mine  produced  ore  contain- 
ing 63.63  per  cent  in  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Superior  district. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Aragon  mine,  in  the  Menominee  Range,  the 
Grenada  mine,  in  1906,  produced  ore  containing  59.16  per  cent  of 
iron,  and  in  1907,  58.82  per  cent  in  iron. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  average  for  that  mine? 

Mr.  Gary.  For  that  mine ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  there  for  1902  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not.    We  have  not  back  of  1906. 

Tlie  Chair3ian.  Have  you  the  figures  for  the  price  of  pig  iron— * 
the  cost  of  pig  iron  in  1902  per  ton  f 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  j^o  back  so  far  as  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  I  have  it  in  the  office  at  home,  but  not  here. 

The  C<bairman.  I  mean  here.  I  asked  with  reference  to  what  you 
had  here. 

Xow  the  item  of  coke;  has  that  increased  in  price  since  1906  as 
compared  with  1908? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  has  increased  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  I  can  not  answer.  The  cost  at  the  oven  last  year 
was  $1.75  a  net  ton.  We  have  slightly  increased  the  wages  there. 
In  fact,  we  have  slightly  increased  all  our  wages  since  we  were 
organized. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  the  cost  of  that  as  how  much — ^the  cost 
of  coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  $4.16  per  ton  of  iron. 
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The  Chairman.  Had  it  increased  as  much  as  to  justify  the  state- 
ment of  an  increase  of  4G  cents  in  the  cost  of  the  coke  that  goes  to 
make  that  ton  of  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  More  than  that,  I  would  think. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  the  figures  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  did  not  give  the  limestone  as  a  separate 
item,  did  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  at  49  cents  per  ton  of  iron.  « 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Judge,  you  say  now  the  cost  of  coke  is  $1.75  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  the  coke  at  the  ovens  was  $1.75,  but  the 
figure  I  gave  you  before  was  the  cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  in  the 
iron.  The  coke  cost  to  produce  it  at  the  coke  oven  in  the  coal  fields 
was  $1.75. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Now,  that  same  coke,  with  the  transportation  added, 
brought  to  our  furnace  and  put  in  the  iron,  cost  per  ton  of  iron  $4.15. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  tons  of  coke  to  the  ton  of  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  coke  would  be  $3.93  and  in  the  iron  $4.15. 
It  would  be  about  Ij^  tons  of  coke  for  1  ton  of  iron. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  that  when  coke 
costs  $3.37  a  ton  the  amount  or  value  of  coke  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
was  $3.89. 

Mr.  Gary.  $3.37  and  $3.89? 

The  Chairman.  $3.37  in  a  ton  of  coke,  and  $3.89  for  the  price  of 
coke  that  went  to  make  up  the  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  about  it.     Oiirs  is  exact. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  limestone.  By  the  way,  do  you  give 
credit  for  the  by-products  in  the  production  of  a  ton  of  coke  when  you 
say  the  cost  is  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  we  would  to  the  extent  that  we  make  it.  We 
do;  but  we  have  not  very  many  by-product  coke  ovens. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  got  to  that  point  of  competition 
where  you  have  to  take  care  of  little  things  like  a  by-product? 

Mr.  "Gary.  We  are  putting  them  in  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  you  would  save  by 
saving  the  by-products? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  more  or  less  problematical.  There  will  be  some 
saving,  a  little  saving,  enough  to  justify  us  in  putting  them  in, 
although  we  have  had  very  grave  doubts  about  it  and  have  delayed 
putting  them  in  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Other  companies  have  put  them  in  in  the  making 
of  coke. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  have  been  different  reasons.  For  instance,  the 
Cambria  put  them  in  some  years  ago.  They  had  their  coal  rather  of 
poor  quality,  a  poor  quality  of  coal,  and  it  needed  a  different  char- 
acter of  oven  to  utilize  that  coal.  They  were  obliged  to  do  it.  In 
foreign  countries,  perhaps,  in  some  places  the  by-product  ovens  were 
put  in  because  of  the  peculiarity  oi  the  coal.  But  with  our  coking 
coal,  which,  I  suppose,  is  recognized  as  the  best,  the  Connellsville  coal, 
the  by-products  would  not  probably  be  of  utility  or  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  been  so  successful  that  you  are  chang- 
ing over  some  of  your  works  and  putting  in  your  ovens  so  as  to  save 
the  by-products? 
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Mr.  Gary.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  Connellsville  coke  is 
getting  more  or  less  scarce,  and  we  will  use  in  the  by-product  ovens 
a  mixture  of  Pocahontas  coal  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  outside  of 
that  of  the  Connellsville  district ;  but  if  we  had  enough  Connellsville 
coal  I  doubt  if  we  would  put  in  the  by-product  ovens. 

The  Chaibman.  You  will  make  a  saving  by  that? 

Mr.  Gaby.  There  will  be  some  saving. 

Mr.  Gauges.  It  is  not  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  regular  coke 
ovens? 

Mr.  Gaby.  No,'  sir. 
.  The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  put  in  new  coke  ovens? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  throwing  awav  the  old  and  putting  in 
new? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  this  is  not  for  the  old.  We  are  putting  in  new 
ovens  at  Gary,  Ind.  We  shall  use  a  mixture  of  the  Pocahontas  and 
Pennsylvania  coal  outs'de  of  the  Connellsville  district  and  get  the 
coke,  which  will  b2  a  little  cheaper  than  the  Connellsville  coke,  saving 
the  by-products. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  These  ovens  would  be  available  even  if  the  by- 
products would  be  profitless?  They  would  be  available  for  both 
purposes?  ^ 

Mr.  G/.KY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  get  on  to  limestone.  How  much 
did  you  estimate  for  the  lilhestone? 

Mr.  Gary.  Forty-nine  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  cost  any  more  than  it  d'd  in  1900? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  much  more;  possibly  a  little  more,  but  not  any 
appreciable  amount,  I  would  say;  not  very  much  more;  very  little, 
if  any.    I  will  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  it  cost  more? 

Mr.  Gary.  Labor  costs  generally  a  little  bit  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Then  material  and  maintenance,  what  do  you  es- 
timate for  that — ^materials  and  repairs  in  maintenance?  Did  you 
estimate  that  separately? 

Sfr.  Gary.  No,  sir.  The  cost  of  material  and  epense  in  operating 
in  all  is  $1.37. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  steam  and  power? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  put  in  besides  depreciation? 
That  is  40  cents,  separately  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Depreciation  is  40  cents;  yes. 

The  Ch^urman.  Did  you  put  in  any  other  items  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Gary.  Forty  cents  is  not  included  in  the  last  item  of  $1.47. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  was  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  may  be  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  Ymi  stated  it  was  39  cents  in  1906.  That  is  a 
pretty  close  figure.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  that  question;  so 
that  you  make  the  total  cost  of  pig  iron  $15.30  to-day,  produced  in 
your  works? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  average  of  all  your  works? 

Mr.  Gary.  All  our  furnaces;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  State  whether  you  can  produce  it  cheaper  than 
your  rivals  in  business? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  we  can.  We  certainly  can  at  a  large 
number  of  our  furnaces.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  pro^ 
duce  iron  and  steel  materially  cheaper  than  most  of  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  "Materially?  "  How  much?  Take  pig  iron,  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Gary.  On  the  same  basis  of  calculation — ^that  is,  on  the  basis 
of  their  having  due  regard  for  depreciation,  and  so  forth,  as  we 
do 

The  Chairman.  Forty  cents  depreciation? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  on  the  average.  Of  course  anyone  hesitates  to, 
speak  about  a  competitor;  but  I  w^ould  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least  $1  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Cheaper  than  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  On  what  items  do  you  make  the  difference?  Is  it 
in  the  cost  of  iron  ore,  or  coke,  or  what,  that  makes  the  difference 
between  you  and  your  competitor?  The  labor  is  the  same,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  items  make  that -difference? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  methods,  in  equipment;  the  character  of  our  equip- 
ment, largely,  I  would  say.** 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  get  your  iron  ore  cheaper  than  they  do, 
owning  the  iron  fields,  as  you  do?  , 

Mr.  Gary.  My  figures  are  based  on  the  price  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  iron  ore  at  the  lower  lakes,  at  the  furnace. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  dollar  did  you  allow  for  the 
difference  in  iron  ore,  the  cost  of  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  itemize  it,  but  not  any. 

The  Chairman.  Not  any? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  coke?  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
cost  of  coke  between  you  and  your  rival  companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  difference  is  there  in  the  coke  to  make 
a  ton  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that.- 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  think  it  is  as  much  as  a  dollar, 
you  believe  it  is  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  do  you  really  believe  it  is?  That  is  not 
binding.     Let  us  get  your  best  opinion. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  you  see,  Mr.  Cockran,  that  would  put  me  in 
the  position,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  ^lessing.  The  figures  I  have 
given  you  are  intended  to  be  exact,  and  it  seems  to  me  our  competitors 
ought  to  give  their  figures  exact. 

Sir.  Cockran.  We  try  to  get  them.  When  you  say  a  dollar,  it  is  a 
gueas.  The  other  might  be  a  little  better  guess.  We  understand  it 
to  be  a  guess. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  carried  that  to  a  logical  sequence  I  might  do  our 
competitors  an  injustice. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  understand  you  are  only  guessing. 
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The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  best  judgment.  Judge.  You  say  not 
less  than  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Gaby.  *l  would  rather  not  guess  any  further  than  that. 

The  CHAiB3fAN.  Would  it  be  safe  to  say  $2? 

Mr.  Gaky.  Not  on  the  basis  of  manufacturing  cost,  I  think.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  speaking  .from  the  standpoint  of  the  corporation^ 
Mr.  Chairman — from  the  standpoint  of  the  corporation,  wnich  has 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  ores  and  in 
owning  its  transportation  companies  to  carry  the  ores  to  the  Lakes, 
and  its  transportation  facilities  on  the  Lakes,  and  all  that  sort  ot 
thing.  The  advantage  to  the  corporation  is  very  mucli  more,  very 
much  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  much  more  than  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  yes;  very  much  more. 

The  Chahman.  Is  the  entire  difference  more  than  $2  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  T^e  an  item  of  rails,  for  instance 

The  Chairbcak.  No;  let  us  keep  to  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  All  right.  I  think  it  is  possibly  more  than  $2,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  more  than  $2? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  more 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  more  than  $2? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  that  question.  Can  you  give  me 
the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  by  your  corporation  in  1906 1 

Mr.  Gaines.  Before  vou  go  to  that,  you  gave  the  cost  of  coke  aa 
$1.05. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  at  the  coke  ovens. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  cost  of  producing  coke  to  you.  That  is 
not  the  cost  to  your  competitor? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  times  when  he  pavs  very  much  more  than 
that. 

Mr,  Gaines.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  your  statements  were 
dealing  with  what  your  competitor  would  have  to  pay  for  the  arti- 
cle, and  sometimes  it  seemed  you  were  giving  what  the  article  that 
entered  into  a  ton  of  pig  iron  costs  you  to  produce,  not  what  it 
would  cost  to  purchase  in  the  open  market.  As  to  the  coke  that  en- 
tered into  the  pig  iron,  you  seemed  to  be  giving  not  the  cost  to  any- 
one in  the  open  market,  but  at  the  actual  cost  to  you  at  the  mines  at 
Gary  and  in  my  State.    Was  there  that  confusion  in  the  figures  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  understand  your  question  very  well.  The  difference 
is,  perhaps,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  transportation  com- 
panies from  our  coke  works  to  our  furnaces.  Therefore  the  cost  of 
the  coke  in  the  iron  would  be  the  same  to  our  competitor  that  it 
would  be  to  ourselves,  except  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  coke  to  us^ 
who  produce  it,  and  to  our  competitors,  who  have  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  GxViNES.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  would  be  included  in  my  conservative  gueas  of  $1. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  have  to  suspend  here  and  take 
a  recess  until  2  o'clock;  and.  Judge  Gary,  I  shall  ask  you,  immediately 
aftor  the  recess,  the  cost  of  pig  iron  each  year  from  1002  to  lOOi), 
inclusive. 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  those  figures  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ;  but  if  I  have,  I  will  submit  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  have  not  got  them  here  you  can'f  umish  them 
later? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  yes;  certainly.  I  will  furnish  you  with  any  figures 
ithat  you  ask  for. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  £.  H.  OA&T— Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Gary,  did  you  ascertain  those  prices— the 
cost  of  pig  iron  for  the  years  I  mentioned  before  the  recess? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  those  figures  here.  How- 
ever, we  have  had  occasion  to  make  up  those  figures  and  we  have  them 
in  the  office,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  supply  the  committee  with 
the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  file  them;  and 
also,  in  that  connection,  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  steel  rails  and  the 
cost  of  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  meant  by  the  cost  of  iron  ore  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  same  cost  you  have  given  to-day;  the  cost  of 
labor  at  the  mines  and  the  same  items  you  have  given  to-day  on  that 

<50St. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Pig  iron,  rails,  and  structural  steel. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  do  not  import  any  iron  ore,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  imported  from  Cuba  and  Spain,  I 
believe? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  import  price  is  on  the 
Cuban  ore,  laid  down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  idea  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  that 
ore — ore  from  Spain? 

Mr.  Gary.  Tlie  Spanish  ores  are  very  pood. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  of  a  character  similar  to  the  Superior  ores,  or 
similar  to  the  ores  you  get  in  the  East  that  are  mixed  with  the  Supe- 
rior ores? 

Mr.  Gary.  Similar  to  our  old-ranae  ores,  as  we  call  them,  coming 
from  the  Marquette,  Vermilion,  and  Winomina  ranges;  not  so  much 
like  Mesabi. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  Bessemer  ore,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  Bessemer  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  ore  from  Spain? 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  was  referring  to  the  ore  from  Spain.  That  was  your 
question,  I  think.  The  ore  from  Cuba  I  do  not  know  so  much  about, 
I  think,  though,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Bessemer  ore  that  comes  from 
Cuba. 

The  Chairmanv  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extent  of  the 
deposits  of  ore  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  think  those  are  ascertained  definitely.  I 
think  the  ores  which  have  been  mined  have  come  from  the  southern 
coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago;  but  they  have  lately  discovered  a 
larce  body  of  ore  on  the  northern  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  corporation  buy  any  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  do  buy  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  did. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  at  which  they  are  producing  it 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  are  not  buying  any  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  last  buy  any? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  any  quantities,  a  year  and  three  months,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  at  about  $18.75,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  delivered? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  delivered  at  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  did  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Largelv  from  the  Mahoning  Valley  furnaces. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  point  did  they  ship  it  ?  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are  located.    At  Youngstown,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  you  me  name  of  the  place,  but  it  came 
from  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys. 

The  Chairman.  An  Ohio  concern  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  freight  from  the 
point  at  which  it  was  shipped? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  include  Sharon,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  would  include  Sharon.  Eighteen  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  would  be  the  delivered  price. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  the  amount  of  freight  they  paid? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Underwood  desires  to  ask  you  some  questions 
in  regard  to  pig  iron  before  we  pass  to  some  other  subject. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  ask  Judge  Gary  a  few  ques- 
tions about  pig  iron,  because  they  come  in  at  this  time.  Judge,  this 
morning  in  making  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pig  iron  at  $15.30, 
you  made  the  cost  at  Chicago  of  the  ore  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  $8.02, 
whereas  in  giving  the  items  of  cost  you  said  that  the  cost  of  mining 
the  Lake  Superior  ore  was  73  cents  and  that  the  royalties  and  other 
charges  made  the  ore  cost  $1.43,  total  cost  at  the  mine ;  that  the  trans- 
portation to  the  lake  was  73  cents,  and  by  water  on  the  lake  72  cents, 
making  the  total  cost  of  transportation  $1.45,  making  a  total  cost  or 
$3.G1  a  ton.  Now,  estimating  at  the  same  average  that  gave  the  total 
cost  of  a  ton  of  ore  at  Chicago,  at  your  works,  at  $3.61,  whereas  you 
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make  your  estimate  in  estimating  the  cost  of  ore,  $4.70  a  ton.    I  wish 
you  would  explain  to  the  committer  wherein  the  difference  comes. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  difference  comes  in  the  last  figures  which  you  gave. 
Omit  any  profit  to  the  ore-mining  companies  and  the  difference  is 
made  up  in  that  way.     You  have  a  total  of  what? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  $3.61. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  should  be  $4.70. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  other  was  $4.70? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes*  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  difference  between  $4.70  and  $3.61  is  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir ;  profit  to  the  mining  company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  a  total  difference  in  the  cost 
of  ore  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  $6.58  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  about  $2  difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  on  the  coke.  In  estimating  the  cost  of 
coke  this  morning  at  $3.93,  was  that  estimate  made  of  the  cost  of  coke 
at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  that  is  the  average  of  all  the  coke  delivered  at  all 
our  furnaces  in  all  the  districts. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  average  cost  of  the  production  of  coke 
at  all  the  furnaces  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  the  profit  to  the  mining  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  54  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  profit  on  that  is  54  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fifty- four  cents  per  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  Per  gross  ton. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Per  ton  of  which — coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  Coke. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  figure  that  the  cost  of  coke  to  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  is  $4.15.  Will  j^ou  eliminate  the  profit  from  that  item, 
plea.'^e,  and  give  us  what  it  would  be  without  the  profit — ^the  actual 
cost? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  the  coke? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  at  the  furnace.  It  would  be  a  little  over  54 
cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  about  60  cents  less  per  ton;  not  quite.  It 
would  be  $4.15  less  CO  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  it  about  $3.55? 

Mr.  GARr.  That  is  about  it,  $3.55  to  $3.00. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  the  lime  rock.  You  estimated  the 
cost  of  lime  rock  at  49  cents.  Is  that  the  cost  of  lime  rock  at  the 
Chicago  furnaces,  or  is  that  the  average  at  all  your  works? 

Mr.  Garf.  The  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  profit  you  included  in  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  item  of  16  cents  for  scrap.  Is  it  the  usual 
practice  of  your  furnace  business  to  include  scrap  in  the  manu- 
facture ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undirwood.  Is  there  any  profit  in  that,  or  is  that  cost  i 

Mr.  Gabt.  That  is  cost, 

Mr.  Ukdebwood.  Labor  and  operation.  Is  that  the  average  cost  of 
all  your  works? 

Afr.  Gary,  Yes. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  I  suppose  that  the  cost  at  the  various  works  differs 
materially,  though,  as  to  labor  and  operation  ? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  the  most  improved  furnaces  are  at  Gary 
and  Pittsburg,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gakt.  Youngstown,  Lorain,  and  Cleveland.  We  have  some 
good  furnaces  at  various  points. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  operation 
between  your  plants? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  new  furnaces  at  Gary  are  not  yet  in  operation. 
There  are  furnaces  at  South  Chicago,  Lorain,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
and  Youngstown  whose  cost  is  very  nearly  the  same,  but,  of  course,  1 
am  speaking  now  of  the  most  modern  and  latest  furnaces.  Their  cost 
is  considerably  less  than  a  great  many  other  furnaces  which  we 
operate. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Judge,  I  figure  that  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  statement  this  morning  that  it  included  the  profits  on  coke  and 
ore  and  what  it  is  with  that  eliminated  amounts  to  $2.66.  Is  there 
any  other  difference  in  those  figures  that  stands  for  profits?  Taking 
that  $2.65  out,  does  that  eliminate  all  the  profit  there  was? 

Mr.  Gary.  Profit  to  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  does  not.  There  is  some  profit  on  transportation.  Of 
wmree,  United  States  Steel  is  the  owner  of  subsidiary  corpjorations, 
which  corporations  own,  as  an  independent  investment,  various  rail- 
roads; two  important  railroads  in  Minnesota :  the  Bessemer  Railroad, 
running  from  the  Lakes  to  Pittsburg,  and  the  steamship  line,  consist- 
ing of,  say,  110  steel  boats  on  the  Lakes:  and  those  transportation 
lines  are  given  a  profit  amounting  to  the  difference  of  the  actual  cost 
to  the  companies  and  the  price  which  they  receive,  and  they  receive 
the  same  prices  that  other  railroads  or  other  boats  doinjr  similar 
business  would  receive.  In  other  words,  they  are  treated  as  an  inde- 
pendent investment  and  get  the  ordinarj^  profits. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course,  that  is  very  proper  and  very  neces- 
sary; but  can  you  say,  in  estimatiiig  your  profits  to  the  transportation 
companies,  you  only  estimate  a  profit  which  would  be  equal  to  that 
which  a  person  shipping  the  same  freight  by  an  independent  com- 
pany would  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Gary.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I'hen  the  actual  cost,  not  eliminating  the  profits 
of  transportation  cost  that  any  furnace  would  have  to  pay,  of  your 
producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  Chicago  would  be  $12.75,  about — 
eliminating  the  profits  on  the  coke  and  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  ls  not  that  much,  is  it?  I  think  your  figures  must  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  subtracted  $2.05  for  ore  and  60  cents  for  coke. 
That  would  be  $2.65,  which,  deducted  from  $15.80,  according  to  my 
figures,  leaves  $12.75. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  $12.65. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  right;  $12.65  instead  of  $12.75. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  $12.65.    That  is  right. 
,  Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  where  do  you  bring  your  coke  from?    Do 
you  coke  your  coal  at  the  Chicago  nirnace? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  bring  your  coke  to  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  bring  that  coke  from? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  Pocahontas,  and  some  from  the  Connellsville 
region. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  is  the  transportation  charge?  I  think 
you  have  given  that,  though.  You  have  given  the  transportation 
charge  on  the  coke  to  the  furnace? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  Chicago? 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gary.  Two  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  from  Pittsburg  to 
Chicago;  the  same  from  Pocahontas  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  a  ton  or  for  the  amount  of  coke  that  goes 
into  the  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  a  net  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  $2.35  is  a  ton  of  coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  would  it  be  to  a  ton  of  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  would  have  to  add  the  same  percentage.  I  have 
forgotten  just  what  the  percentage  of  increase  is,  but  if  the  percent- 
ages are  kept  up  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.80,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Gary.  My  assistant  sa j'S  he  thinks  it  would  be  about  $3,  because 
this  is  a  net  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  transportation  of  the  coke  to  the  Chicago 
furnace  amounted  to  about  $3? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  about  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  being  the  cost,  $1.15,  you  estimated 
this  morning  for  the  coke?  You  estimated  this  morning  that  the 
coke  cost  you  $4.15? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Undkiuvood.  The  transportation  charges  were  $3.  That 
leaves  $1.15  for  the  coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  T  would  like  to  have  you  make  the  same  estimate 
as  to  your  Pittsburg  furnaces,  so  we  can  get  that  estimate.  How 
much  more  does  it  cost  yon  to  carry  your  ore,  per  ton  of  ore  and  per 
ton  of  pig  iron,  to  the  Pittsburg  plant? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  you  add  the  freight  rate  from  Conneaut,  say,  to 
Pittsburg,  which  would  be  $1.18.  The  rate  is  the  same  on  the  in- 
dependent railroads. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $1.18  per  ton  of  ore.  If  you 
will  kindly  figure  what  that  means  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  I  will  be 
obliged. 

MT.  Gary.  It  is  $2.16.  That  is,  figuring  on  the  basis  that  iron 
would  be  183  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  it  would  cost  you  $2.16  more  to  land 
that  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg  than  it  would  at 
Chicago! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ukdebwood.  I  would  like  to  get  the  same  figures  on  coke* 

Mr.  Gaby.  Coke  would  be  at  the  rate  oif  70  cents.  , 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  cost  70  cents? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Seventy  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seventy  cents  a  ton  for  the  transportation  of 
coke! 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  a  ton  of  iron  that  would  amount  to  how 
much? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  99  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $1  for  coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  on  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg  it  would  cost  you 
$2.16  more  to  get  your  ore  there,  and  it  would  cost  you  $2  less  to  get 
your  coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  are  getting  into  our  secrets  fast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that,  Judge,  but  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  balance  these  things,  because  the  freight  rate  will 
depend  on  where  you  are  shipping  from. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  Of  course,  in  locating  our  new  furnaces,  in  ex- 
tending our  works,  the  cost  of  assembly  is  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments to  be  considered,  as  you  know  by  experience. 

Mr.  UxDERWooD.  Yes.  So  that  we  can  practically  estimate,  then, 
that  either  at  Pittsburg  or  at  Chicago  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron, 
excluding  all  profits  except  transportation  profits,  is  about  $12.65. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  coal 
mines  where  you  operate? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  ore  mines,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  the  cost  of  labor  both  in  the  ore  mines 
and  the  coal  mines. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  have  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  haven't  it  figured  in  tons,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  haven't  it  figured  in  tons.  I  can  give  you  the 
rate  per  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  this.  Judge.  Are  the  wages  for 
ore  mining  in  the  Mesabi  Range  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Alabama 
anything  like  equal,  or  is  there  a  difference  in  the  cost? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  no  statistics  in  regard  to  Tennessee,  but  we  hope 
to  get  down  to  a  good  basis  there.  I  don't  liesitate  to  say  we  can  not 
niamifacture  there  as  cheaply  as  the  Woodward  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  quite  a  compliment  to  the  Woodward 
Company. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  average  earnings  per  man  per  day,  outside  of  ad- 
niinistrative  positions,  in  manufacturing  companies  in  1907  was 
?2.43;  in  coal  and  coke  companies,  $2.39;  in  ore-mining  companies, 
$2.46;  in  transportation  companies.  $2.44:  in  other  sundry  companies. 
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9\'92;  a  total  average  of  $2.42,  as  against  $2.26  in  1902.  Of  coui-se 
with  yonr  knowledge  of  the  Birmingham  district,  you  personally 
know  something  about  the  advantage  we  have  there,  but  I  can  not 
give  yon  those  figures.    I  did  not  brmg  them. 

Mf.  Underwood.  Yo^i  have  not  the  figures  that  would  give  ns  the 
data  for  the  Birmingham  district  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  those  figures  you  have  just  given? 
'    Mr.  Underwood.  He  was  giving  the  general  cost  of  their  labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  Outside  of  the  Birmingham  district. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  mines. 

Mr.  Gary,  ilanu fact li ring  companies,  coal  and  coke  companies, 
•ore-mining  companies,*  and  transportation   companies,  respectively. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Jndge,  I  wouhl  like  to  ask  you  where  is  the  place 
where  you  dispose  of  your  product  from  your  pig-iron  furnaces.  Do 
you  convert  it  into  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  So  far  as  possible,  and  to  a  large  extent — it  is  not  true 
of  every  locality — but  .ever  since  we  were  organized  we  have  been 
more  and  more  concentrating,  with  the  idea  of  making  each  plant 
complete  in  itself. 

Mr.  I'nderwood.  Where  is  the  radius  of  sale  of  your  finished 
product  from  your  Chicago  furnaces?  What  is  the  zone  in  which 
you  dispose  of  that  product  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  West,  northwest,  and  southeast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  zone  j^ou  will  have  a  differential  in  your 
favor  on  freight  rates  over  any  imported  iron  or  steel,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  your  southern  properties,  the  Bir- 
mingham property,  where  is  the  zone  in  which  you  dispose  of 
those  products  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  south  and  southwest  from  that  point,  mostly.  We 
could  not  go  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  statement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  None  of  that  product  goes  into  competition  on 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  it  could  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked  him  if  any  of  the  product  of  the  Bir- 
mingham district  went  into  competition  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
He  said  it  did  not.    It  goes  westward,  toward  California. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  northwestward  into  somewhat  the  same  ter- 
ritory as  the  product  of  the  Chicago  furnaces  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  zone.  Judge,  the  differential  in  the  freight 
rate  would  be  in  their  favor  as  against  a  foreign  competitor,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  your  eastern  plants,  where  is  the  zone 
in  which  they  would  dispose  of  their  products? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Chicago 
district,  or  about  that,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Leaving  out  the  territory  in  that  zone,  where  do 
you  dispose  of  your  eastern  product,  taking  the  point  of  competition 
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in  this  country  as  New  York  or  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  your  point 
^  reach  the  market  at  Pittsburg,  which  I  suppose  is  a  central  point 
for  most  of  your  finished  products  in  the  eastern  market  ? 

Mr.  GARy.  Yes;  for  the  majority  of  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Ukdxrwood.  I  want  to  know  in  whose  favor — Cleaving  out  for 
1^  time  being  the  ocean  freight — ^in  whose  favor  is  the  differential  on 
"^freight  rates  to  reach  that  territory? 

Mr.  Gaby.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  the  question. 
Ji    i^  Underwood.  The  zone  in  which  the  Pittsburg  plants  operate 
*^®  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ? 

Mr.  Gaky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  assuming  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
had  his  plant  in  New  York  City,  or  along  the  seaboard  line  where  the 
principal  boats  land,  that  his  plant  was  located  there,  and  he  was 
comneting  with  you,  I  want  to  know  in  that  territory  in  whose  favor 
would  be  the  differential  on  freight  rates;  that  is,  domestic  freight 
iTites,  not  foreign  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  from  Germany,  for  instance,  would  be,  on 
»»ils,  $1.60,  and  from  Pittsburg  to  the  same  point,  $2.50;  so  that  it 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  foreigner  90  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  point  are  you  figuring  on  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  export  freight  rate  from  Germany  would  be 
to  New  York  Citv  $1.60? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York  City,  how 
much? 

Mr-  Gary.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  was  figuring  on  the  entire  territory. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  average  of  the  district? 

Mr«  Underwood.  Yes;  because,  vou  see,  the  foreign  competitor  has 

M^  go  in  there. 

Mf'  UARY.  Yes.  I  can  not  give  you  the  point  where  they  would 
COIlle  together.  Of  course  it  would  depend  upon  the  product.  If  it 
was  bimts  delivered  to  a  finishing  mill  situated  inland,  your  sug- 

rtion  would  apply.  It  would  not  apply  to  rails,  because  rails  would 
delivered  to  the  railroad  at  its  eastern  terminus. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  pig  iron  from  Germany  to  this  country,  of 
course,  I  know  the  rate  varies  very  greatly,  from  practically  nothing 
to  a  good  high  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  is  carried  as  ballast,  sometimes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Depending  on  the  needs  of  the  vessel  for  ballast  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  is  not  $1.60  a  rather  low  freight  rate  from 
Germanv  for  rails  or  pig  iron  ?     I  mean  an  average. 

Mr.  GrARY.  No;  I  thmk  that  is  the  rate.  That  is  the  regular  rate, 
I  think,  from  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  IjNDERwooD.  In  Germany? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  Germany,  to  the  seaboard  in  America. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ti\Tiat  is  the  freight  rate  from  the  English  coast? 

Mr.  Gary.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Judge,  can  you  give  us  some  information,  if  you 
have  it,  of  the  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  in  Germany  and  in 
Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  I  can  not  give  you  the  cost  at  all  the  places,  but 
we  have  had  a  pretty  careful  inquiry  made  in  regard  to  it,  and  I 
would  say  that  tor  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  pig  iron  the 
lowest  cost  is  in  the  Lorraine  district,  where  they  produce  at  about 
$8.60  per  ton- 
Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  in  Lorraine? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  there  are  some  furnaces  which  produce  at  $7.75, 
but  I  would  not  think  in  large  enough  quantities  to  make  it  a  very 
important  question,  when  considered  in  comparison  with  our  own. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  your  $7.75  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  the  name  of  the  particular  furnace.  It  is  spelled 
Ilsedehutte. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  in  the  Lorraine  district. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Judge,  I  have  been  laboring  under  the  impresaon 
that  on  account  of  the  material  in  the  German  iron  and  steel  districts 
being  farther  apart,  it  costs  considerably  more  to  assemble  the  raw 
material  there  than  it  does  in  the  English  districts. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  iron  there  and  a  great  deal  of 
coal.  Take,  for  instance,  the  works  at  Neunkirchen  as  an  illustra- 
tion. The  coal  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  furnaces  and  mills 
and  the  ore  is  within  25  or  30  miles. 

Mr.  ITkderwood.  Would  that  be  an  average  throughout  the  German 
district? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  more  distant  than  that, 
but  it  is  low.  Their  costs  are  low  all  through  that  district.  Of  course 
their  labor  is  very  low,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  estimate  as  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  if  you  know,  in  England? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  about  $10;  $8.50  is  the  average  in  the  Lorraine- 
Luxemburg  district. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  in  all  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  in  all  Germany.  I  think  it  is  about  $11.  That  is 
my  impression. 

Mr.  Cl^vrk.  The  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  district  is  the  place 
where  the  materials  are  the  closest  together  oi  any  place  in  Europe; 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  that  is  probably  so,  not  including  England.  In 
England  the  native  ores  and  the  coal  are  very  close  together.  England 
makes  cheap  iron.  I  have  the  figures  somewhere.  I  think  it  is  about 
$10.25.    The  Cleveland  ore  is  $9,  in  my  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  the  average  of  the  English  furnaces 
there? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  have  not  the  average.  They  are  higher  than  that, 
though — the  average  of  all  English  furnaces. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Higher  than  $11? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  it  is  the  low  man  we  have  to  contend  with; 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  argument.    That  is  not  a  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  not  the  average  of  the  English  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  it  would  be  about  $9,  as  the  low  price? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  immense  tonnages  of  ore  in  Ger- 
many; not  so  much  in  England,  but  they  have  at  least  a  billion  tons 
left  in  England,  I  think. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  In  your  estimate  of  cost  at  the  furnace  for  labor 
ind  operation,  you  included  the  overhead  charges,  did  you  ?  I  mean 
the  omce  charges,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Gaby.  No;  the  administration  charges  all  go  to  the  finished 
product. 

Mr.  UxDERwooD.  Mr.  Schwab,  when  he  was  on  the  stand  a  day  or 
two  affo,  made  this  statement,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  agree 
with  niin  or  not.  He  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  in  this  country  and  in  England  was  about  the  same,  but 
it  was  due  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  American  labor  in  this 
country  over  that  of  the  English  labor,  which  was  due  to  the  im- 
proved methods  of  production  and  improved  plants  in  this  country 
over  those  in  GreAt  Britain  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  that  is  probably  correct,  as  applied  to  pig  iron. 
It  is  not  true  as  applied  to  some  steel  products,  by  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  By  reason  of  that  increased  efficiency  or  methods 
here,  in  your  judgment,  does  that  increase  the  cost  of  the  plants  here 
over  those  in  England  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Gaby.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  ^^•DERwooD.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Gary,  No;  it  would  be  substantially 

Mr.  U^'DERwooD.  A  substantial  increase;  but  you  can  not  give  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  T  think  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask  on  this  special 
point. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  Judge.  Do  you 
say  you  do  not  include,  in  this  deduction  you  make,  the  profit  which 
your  company  makes  on  transportation? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  give  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  give  us  some  statement  of  about  how 
much  that  would  be?  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  your  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  to  the 
lower  lake  ports — Chicago,  Cleveland,  Lorain,  and  Ashtabula — is 
$1.42  for  the  ore.    Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  proportion  of  that  is  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  profit  to  the  carrying  companies  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  which  I  understood  you  to  say  the  company 
owned. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  give  you  those  figures  if  you  think  they  are  im- 
portant. I  have  them.  That  is,  if  it  is  important  in  considering  this 
question  to  know  what  the  profit  to  the  carrying  companies  is,  of 
course,  I  will  give  it. 

Mr.  Q)ckran.  No;  I  am  asking  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  to  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  see,  when  you  say  the  cost  to  me 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean  the  United  States  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  susceptible  of  two  constructions. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that.  I  want  to  get  the  information 
from  whatever  point  of  view  you  look  at  it. 
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Mr.  Gaby.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  cost  of  pi^  iron  is  the  manufacturing  cost,  which  I  have 
g^ven  you,  less  any  credits  the  corporation  gets  by  reason  of  its  out- 
side  investments  which  are  connected  with  that  particular  industry 
or  that  branch. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  I  understand  that,  Judge,  but  to  get  at  the  actual 
status  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  it  seems  to  me  we  will  have  to 
get  information  as  to  the  returns  that  come  back  to  the  company  by 
reason  of  that  very  condition  you  have  described — not  by  any  means 
with  an  idea  of  criticising  it.  ' 

Mr.  Gary.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  simply  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  think  it  material  to  this  inquiry  I  will  give  it 

Mr.  Cockran.  From  the  deductions  you  make  oy  reason  of  the 
profits  upon  ore  and  coke  it  seems  to  me  your  ownership  of  the 
transportation  companies  is  just  as  complete  as  your  ownership  of 
the  coke  and  ore,  and  we  might  as  well  have  it.    *' 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  transportation  is  common  to  all  the  companies. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  they  control  the  transportation  companies. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  not  strike  me  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Cockran, 
for  this  reason:  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning  con- 
trol of  the  railroads,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  is  concerned,  is  no  different  than  what  it  would  be  if  you 
owned  that  railroad.    That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  Gary.  Don't  understand  I  want  to  withhold  anything  that 
you  think  is  proper. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  all  that,  but  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant, or  at  least  valuable,  that  the  methods  by  which  your  econ- 
omies are  accomplished  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  you  as  to  the  committee.  If  there  is  any  objection  to 
it  I  do  not  insist  upon  it,  but  for  the  completeness  of  the  mquiry  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  get  before  us  to  what  extent 
the  company  profits  by  its  control  of  transportation  lines. 

Mr.  Gary.  Taking  into  account  all  of  the  ore  which  we  use,  the 
profit  to  the  transportation  companies  by  land  and  by  water  aver- 
ages, on  the  whole  of  it,  55  J  cents  per  ton.    That  is  the  net  profit. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  would  be  the  profit  upon  the  coke  and  upon 
the  ore,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  we  do  not  own  transportation  companies  to  carry 
the  coke. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that.    That  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  is  ore. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  controls  the  trans- 
portation agencies  by  which  it  obtains  the  ore  and  transports  it  from 
the  mine  to  the  furnace. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  the  most  of  them;  a  large  portion  of  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  it  comes  to  coke,  it  has  to  go  in  and  get  such 
rates  as  it  can  from  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  the  transportation  of  this  ore.  do  those  com- 
panies serve  other  producers? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  they  do. 
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^r.  CocKBAN.  So  that  you  have  to  carry  the  ore  for  your  com- 
puters as  well  as  for  yourselves? 
Jfr.  Gart.  Yes. 

^  *^r.  BoNYNOE.  Judge  Gary,  you  actually  pay  for  the  transporta- 
^  of  this  ore,  do  you?  You  actually  make  a  real  payment  tor  it? 
jir.  ii^BY,  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Vn  ^^'^^o*-  ^^^  ^^  yo^  ^^^  ^ot  own  the  transportation  company 
jOu  Would  pay  the  same  amount  or  a  different  amount  ? 

Mr,  Gary.  Just  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Cockran,  you  asked  a  question  this  morning  that 
I  would  like  to  give  you  information  in  regard  to.  I  think  you  had 
an  impression  that  40  cents  a  ton  was  pretty  large  for  depreciation 
of  the  furnaces,  and  therefore  it  is  only  right  to  tell  you  the  basis 
for  that  Our  modem  furnaces  produce  a^ut  140,000  tons  a  year, 
which,  at  40  cents  a  ton,  would  be  $56,000  per  furnace.  We  think 
the  life  of  the  furnace  is  about  twenty  years.  That  would  be  $1,120,- 
000  in  twenty  years.  That  represents  just  about  the  cost  of  the 
furnace.    In  other  words,  we  intend  to  have  those  figures  accurate. 

Mr.  CocKRAj?.  It  was  not  I  who  made  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  the  one  who  made  it. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  I  think  it  is  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Mr.  Chairman  Payne 
ttked  you  this  momim^  about  the  cost  of  ore.  There  was  one  item 
inixed  up  in  the  cost  of  ore  that  I  could  not  understand.  I  guess  it 
»ya8  because  I  was  stupid.  You  pay  85  cents  royalty  on  the  ore,  as  I 
understand? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no ;  when  I  speak  of  the  85  cents,  I  refer  to  the  re- 
oent  acquisition  of  the  Great  Northern  ores,  so  called,  for  which  we 


Clark.  You  bought  the  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  bought  the  ore  and  agreed  to  pay  85  cents  a  ton  for 
^t  ore,  they  paying  the  royalties.  We  also  agreed  to  allow  their 
nilroad  companies  to  transport  it  to  the  Lakes  at  the  regular  rate, 
^hich  is  the  same  rate  we  charge. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  fi^re  it  at  that  the  ore  cost  when 
yoj^were  answering  the  chairman  this  morning? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  the  lower  lake  ports? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  did  not  want  to  bother  you  and  make  you  go 
<>ver  the  figures  again. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  item  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  You  need 
not  hunt  that  up. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  $2.88,  including  transportation. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  included  in  that  somewhere,  somehow,  as  I  under- 
stood  it,  some  kind  of  a  charge  for  depreciation. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.    Depreciation  of  what?    That  was  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depreciation  of  40  cents 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  the  other  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  is  the  same.  It  happens  to  be  the  same.  That 
takes  care  of  the  depreciation  of  the  equipment,  which  at  every  plant 
is  very  large  in  cost,  and  also  an  arbitrary  price  to  buy  new  ore,  if  you 
please,  to  take  the  place  of  that  we  use. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  the  plant? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  on  the  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  if  you  take  out  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  ore  that  you  dig  out  of  the  ground,  that  ought  not  to  be  charged 
in  as  a  part  of  the  expense  of  making  the  pig  iron,  ought  it?  If  you 
hold  out  enough  now  in  this  calculation  to  recoup  you  on  the  ore  that 
you  actually  take  out  of  the  ground,  that  is  so  much  profit,  and  ought 
to  be  charged  up  on  the  other  side,  too,  ought  it  not,  as  well  as  on 
the  debit  side? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  if  vou  do  not  see  it  that  way,  then  you  have 
always  got  as  much  on  hand  as  you  started  with,  theoretically,  and 
you  never  diminish  the  amount  oi  ore,  and  yet  you  charge  40  per  cent 
off  for  the  depreciation  of  the  ores.  That  is  what  I  could  not  under- 
stand about  it.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  using  up  an  acre  of  land, 
for  instance,  and  you  charge  off  enough  depreciation  to  pay  for  the 
acre  of  land,  then  you  are  just  exactly  where  you  started,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  But  we  have  not  got  the  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  got  the  stuff  to  buy  the  land  with? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  our  capital,  which  we  keep  intact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  sell  your  ore,  you  mean,  you  depreciate 
your  capital  stock  and  make  an  attempt  to  reimburse  that  capital 
stock? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly;  we  take  it  right  out  of  the  capital,  40  cents, 
and  we  put  the  capital  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  said  this 
morning,  Mr.  Clark,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  buy  this  quality  of 
ore  at  any  such  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  admitted. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  charge  that  40  cents  in  order  to  keep  our  capital 
intact.    That  is  the  object  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  pig  iron  cheaper  at  Chicago  than  you  do 
anywhere  else,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  have  said  the  cost  is  not  very  far  apart  between 
the  best  furnace  at  Chicago  and  the  best  furnace  at  Pittsburg,  Lorain, 
Cleveland,  or  Youngstown. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  not  the  Missouri  coal  make  coke  as  good  as  the 
Connellsville  coal? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  it  is  not  practicable  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  make  good  coke  out  there.  Is  not  this  coke 
business  now  a  sort  of  fashion,  and  do  you  not  prefer  that  because  it 
does  come  from  Connellsville? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  if  you  could  discover  a  way  of  practically  satisfy- 
ing us  to  that  effect,  you  would  be  a  rich  man  very  suddenly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  that  is  not  so,  Mr.  Clark.  The  best  Illinois  coal  is 
cokeable,  but  in  the  first  place  it  is  very  high  in  sulphur,  which  could 
be  eliminated  at  a  certam  cost;  but  worse  than  that,  the  physical 
structure  is  such  that  it  is  not  practicable.  It  will  not  carry  the  bur- 
den in  the  furnace.  Oh, no;  we  have  a  great  deal — I  say  a  great  deal; 
we  own  quite  a  substantial  acreage  of  Illinois  coal,  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  utilize  it  for  coke.  We  could  buy  a  great  deal  more  at  a 
very  low  price,  and  we  have  other  contracts  whereby  we  get  that  coal 
for  steam  purposes,  and  it  would  be  an  immense  saving  if  that  coal 
was  cokeable. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  any  considerable  amount  of  charcoal 
products? 

Mr.  Gaby.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  do  not  make  any? 

Mr.  Gaby.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Judge,  I  find  here  in  my  notes  one  suggestion.  You 
answered  Mr.  Underwood  that  with  products  coming  in  from  abroad, 
if  they  were  billets,  there  would  be  a  charge  against  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer of  transportation  from  the  seaboard  to  the  neighborhood  where 
they  would  be  manufactured,  and  that  as  to  structural  steel  you  ex- 
pected a  majority  of  it  would  probably  be  disposed  of  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  if  any  came  in.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that! 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  you  said  something  about  rails? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroads  would  take  their  rails  at  the  sea- 
board, because  their  lines  reach  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  is  not  the  majority  of  the  railway  construction 
some  distance  away  from  the  terminus?  For  instance,  take  Buffalo 
and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  question  very  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  rails  Would  be  delivered,  then,  at  the  point  in 
the  West  where  the  construction  was  in  progress? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  but  the  railroad  companies  do  that.  They  would 
do  it  at  a  very  small  cost  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  so  far  as  the  railway  freight  upon  steel  rails  cuts 
any  figure  in  your  calculations,  there  would  be  a  good  charge  against 
the  foreigner  delivering  rails,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  very  much  as  to  rails. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  would  it  affect  structural  steel? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  to  structural  steel,  of  course  the  suggestion  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Underwood  would  apply ;  that  is,  you  would  have 
to  get  the  point  where  the  costs  come  together. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  there  is  another  thing  Mr.  Underwood  sug- 
gested to  me  here  which  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  spread  upon  the 
record,  that  in  discussing  the  cost  of  depreciation,  fixing  it  at  40 
cents 

Mr.  Gary.  On  the  furnace  or  the  ore? 

Mr.  Cockran.  On  the  ore ;  40  cents  per  ton  for  the  ore,  there  is  a 
con«?tant  necessity  for  relining  the  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  included  in  the  40  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  do  you  include  that  in  your  calculations? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  included  in  the  $1.37. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  see.    I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  goes  to  the  cost  of  operating. 

Mr.  Randell.  Judge  Gary,  may  I  asK  you  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  giving  the  rates  yon  gave  only  the  rate  across  the 
ocean  and  not  the  rate  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Randell.  Of  transportation? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Rakdell.  What  is  the  rate  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depends  on  circumstances.  The  German  Govern- 
ment takes  care  of  German  manufacturers,  and  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
porting products  the  Government,  owning  the  railroads,  will  make 
almost  any  rate;  and  then  they  have  other  ways  of  reducing  those 
rates. 

Mr.  Randbll.  Somebody  will  have  to  carry  the  product  at  some- 
body's cost.    It  would  be  an  expense? 

Mr.  Gart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randeul.  And  whether  the  Government  pays  it  or  the  railroad 
pays  it- 


[r.  Gary.  Yes;  but  of  course  we  have  to  meet  it  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  question  was  as  to  what  that  was.  Do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depends  upon  the  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  from  where  ? 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Anywhere.  AVhat  would  be  the  rate  from  any  of 
the  principal  manufactories  or  mills  there  to  the  seaboard?  Would 
it  compete  wnth  you,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate,  I  think,  from  the  Lorraine  district,  perhaps, 
would  be  about  $1.25.  The  rate  from  the  mill — that  is  what  you 
want. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  To  New  York. 

Mr.  Gary.  To  New  York  would  be'about  $3.    That  is  the  open  rate. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Then  that  is  greater  than  vour  rate  ? 
;     Mr.  Gary.  ^Vhat  is  it? 

Mr.  Rakdell.  That  is  greater  than  your  rate? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  from  Pittsbiir|j  to  that  same  point. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  sounded  as  though  you  had  to 
pay  a  higher  rate,  and  you  really  pay  a  less  rate,  to  a  considerable 
amount.  Am  I  not  correct  about  that?  because  I  want  to  under- 
stand you. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  rate  from  the  mills 
in  Germany  to  New  York,  on  the  average,  would  be  higher  than  the 
rate  from  Fittsburg  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  The  way  I  understood  j^our  statement  a  while  ago 
was  that  you  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate.  That  was  because  you  only 
gave  the  ocean  rate  and  not  the  inland  rate  in  Grermany? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  you  are  right,  as  you  figure  it. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  That  is,  it  was  calculated  to  deceive  parties  who  do 
not  understand  it  like  you  do,  and  I  did  not  understand  it.  That 
is  the  reason  I  asked  you  about  it.  Now,  you  have  the  advantage 
by  over  a  dollar  a  ton  now,  even  in  New  York,  which  is  the  great 
entrance  port  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Gary.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  that  plain,  in  a  word. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  If  you  will  answer  my  question  first  and  then  ex- 
plain, I  would  rather  you  would  do  so.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have 
the  advantage  of  about  a  dollar  a  ton.  according  to  that  statement, 
at  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  $2.85  against  $2.50. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  That  would  be  65  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  difference  between  $2.85  and  $2.50. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  I  thought  you  said  $3.50.    I  misunderstood  you. 
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Mr.  Gary.  No;  $2.50. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  entrance  port.  If  any  of  these  products 
were  really  to  compete  with  you,  they  would  have  to  be  sold  in  New 
York  City,  or  the^  would  have  to  pay  an  additional  freight  to  the 
point  of  consumption? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bakdeul.  Whether  that  was  a  railroad  rail  or  any  other  prod- 
uct', the  same  thing  would  apply,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Because  either  the  importer  would  have  to  dxip  the 
rails  to  the  point  of  consumption,  or  the  railroad  would  have  to  carry 
it   It  would  have  to  be  transported.    That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  as  that  is  an  argumentativse 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  to  let  me  give  you  what  are  facts. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Certainly. 

ilr.  Gary.  Not  that  our  companv  is  so  much  interested  in  it, 
perhaps,  but  assuming  you  could  make  pig  iron  in  the  Lorraine  dis- 
trict at  $8.50,  as  I  think  you  can,  the  cost  of  conversion  there  into 
billets  would  be  about  $3  a  ton.    That  would  be  $11.50. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  had  been  over  that  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  have  not,  at  all.  You  add  the  freight  chai^ges, 
say  $3,  and  it  would  be  $14.50  for  the  billets  in  New  York.  Now,  the 
cost  of  conversion  at  the  eastern  furnaces  and  mills  is  not  less  thaia 
$1,  and,  including  all  le^timate  charges,  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
nutke  pig  iron  for  less  than  $15.  Fifteen  dollars  and  $4  would  b^ 
$19.  In  other  words,  the  German  billets  would.be  laid  down  in  New 
York  at  $14.50,  whereas  the  eastern  mills  at  their  mills  would  bave 
to  pay  $19  for  tlie  same  thing.  That  would  be  their  cost,  or,  laid 
down  in  New  York,  the  cost  of  transportation  added.  Of  course  I 
admit  that  is  argumentative,  and  I  onnr  give  you  the  facts  and  make 
the  point  to  make  the  facts  clear.  As  1  say,  it  applies  to  these  eastern 
furnaces  and  eastern  mills. 

ilr.  Sandelj^.  Then  the  fact  of  the  matter  is — I  am  asking  the 
question  if  it  is  not  a  fact — that  without  any  tariff  on  any  of  IhesuB 
products,  the  iron  manufacturer  in  this  country  can  contrpl  the 
American  market  as  against  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Did  you  say  ''  can  "  or  "  can  not?  " 

Mr.  Randell.  Can  he  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  My  figures  do  not  seem  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Bakdelu  I  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  that  question.  Then,  of 
course,  I  would  not  have  to  go  through  the  figures  to  get  the  ooaelu- 
sions. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  think  not. 

ilr.  Randeix.  He  can  not  control  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  that  is  true  of  various  other  products. 

Mr.  Randeixn  Then,  under  present  conditions — it  is  ifiimaterial  to 
fitte  what  your  answer  is.     I  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  all  you  will  get,  of  course.  ; 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  I  am  after. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  very  material  to  me  what  I  answer. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  American  manufacturers,  you  say,  can  not  con- 
trol the  American  market? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  say  that  controlling  the  market — ^ 
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Mr.  Kaxdell.  That  is  a  very  plain  question. 
•  ■  Mr.  Gary.  It  is  a  very  unfortunate  question.    Nobody  can  control 
any  market. 

Mr.  Randbll.  Some  people  can  control  some  markets,  and  do. 

Mr.  Gary.  For  how  long  a  time? 
.  Mr.  Randell.  It  is  according  to  how  long 

Mr.  Gary.  The  man  who  attempts  to  control  any  market,  up  or 
down,  is  soon  in  the  poorhouse. 

Mr.  RAXDEiiL.  Some  people  take  a  very  circuitous  route  and  go 
through  diamond  mines  before  they  get  to  the  poorhouse;  but  whether 
that  is  true  or  not,  I  only  want  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question  I 
propound,  so  that  I  may  understand^  from  my  standpoint,  what  the 
conditions  are. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  say  you  ask  for  conclusions? 

Mr^  Randell.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  cost,  the  conditions  in 
this  country  are  such  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  iron  manufacturers 
can  not  control  the  American  market  without  the  help  of  the  tariff. 
Is  that  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Gary,  x  es ;  it  is.  You  are  speaking  of  the  manufacturers  gen- 
erally? 

Mr.  Raxdell.  Of  the  iron  producers. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  made  no  answer  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  I  don't  know.  I  thinK,  with  reductions  in  the 
tariff,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  endeavor  to  take 
care  of  itself;  but  I  think  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  competitors  would 
goon  be  out  of  business,  and  we  would  have  the  field. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  from  a  selfish  standpoint',  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  to  take  the  tariff  off? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  might  think  so,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it 
'would  be  the  worst  thinff  that  could  happen  to  United  States  Steel, 
because  the  people  would  not  stand  it.  We  do  not  want  those  con- 
ditions, and  instead  of  trying  to  bring  about  such  conditions  as  that, 
we  have  done  what  we  could,  fairly  and  justly,  to  prevent  it  and  to 
assist  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Randell.  Judge,  I  am  not  making  any  charges  against  any- 
body. All  I  want  to  get  are  the  facts.  You  say  they  can  not  con- 
trol it.  Now,  let  us  see  as  to  the  reason,  in  as  short  order  as  possible, 
without  argument.  Please  answer  my  questions  yes  or  no,  as  far  as 
you  can,  and  then  explain  them  if  need  be.  The  iron  in  this  country 
is  of  as  good  quality  as  any  in  the  world,  is  it  not — iron  in  the 
mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  our  ores,  on  the  average,  would  not  be  as 
good  as  the  Spanish  ores. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  the  Spanish  ores? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 
^     Mr.  Randell.  There  is  no  trouble  about  competition  with  the 
Spanish  ores,  is  there?     You  are  not  troubled  about  competition 
with  the  Spanish  ores,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so,  at  present.  That  may  be  true  of  the 
Swedish  ores,  too. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  the  United  States  peculiarly  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bakdell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  easily  accessible,  in  com- 
parison with  other  ores,  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  so  far  as  access 
to  it  is  concerned  ?  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cost,  but  about  the 
access  to  it 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Is  it  not  remarkably  well  situated  for  access? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Ban  DELL.  Now,  is  not  the  United  States  rich  in  coal? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  *  , 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  that  wealth  is  in  bituminous  coal  and  practi- 
cally a  monopoly  of  anthracite  coal,  is  it  not? 

TAt.  Gary.  I  presume  so,  but  anthracite  coal  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  business. 

Mr.  Bandell.  That  is  a  very  proper  statement.  You  do  not  use 
the  anthracite  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  use  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  use  good  bituminous  coals. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  iron  and  coal  are  well  situ- 
ated in  reference  to  each  other  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  to 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Gary.  So  far  as  the  Birmingham  district  is  concerned,  yes; 
but  not  so  far  as  the  other  districts  are  concerned.  They  are  remote 
one  from  another,  as  compared  with  England  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  have  the  coal  in  Pennsylvania.  You  have  an 
immense  amount  o|  coal  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  haul  that  coal  to  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  $2.35; 
that  coke  from  the  Connellsville  region  to  Chicago  at  $2.35;  also 
from  Pocahontas  to  Pittsburg  at  70  cents  a  ton,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  ore  to  the  point  of  assembly 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  have  given  those  figures  before,  have  you  not? 
*  Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  You  can  refer  to  them  in  that  way.  They  are  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  ores  are  away  North.    The  coal  is  South. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  think  Judge  Gary  has  given  those  figures— 
the  distance  the  coal  is  from  the  furnaces  and  the  ore  is  from  the 
furnaces  and  the  lime  is  from  the  furnaces. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  given  the  locations.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee can  come  pretty  near  to  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  should  think  so.   ^ 

Mr.  Randeix.  There  is  a  transportation  rate  on  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Gary.  Limestone  is  another  principal  thing. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Have  you  not  limestone,  coal,  and  coke  together  in 
the  United  States  outside  of  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Limestone,  coal,  and  coke  ? 

Mr.  Bandell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  we  haVe  no  coke  at  our  furnaces.  Neither  have  we 
any  limestone  at  our  furnaces. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  no  iron  ores? 

Mr.  Gary.  And  no  iron  ores. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  have  your  furnaces  where  there  is  neither  coke, 
coal,  nor  iron  ore? 
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Mr.  Gamt.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Bandell.  Everything  has  to  be  hauled  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Birmingham  district. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  talking  about  Pittsburg,  the  Pennsylvania 
region. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  they  are  situated  far  apart.  We  select  the  points 
where  the  cost  of  assembling  all*  these  is  the  lowest.    That  is  our  aim. 

Mr.  Ramdell.  That  depends,  does  it  not,  on  the  place  where  you 
have  put  your  former  manufactory  ?  You  have  to  consider  the  fact 
that  you  have  already  an  investment  there,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  originally  located  with  that  m  view. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  when  conditions  change  you  still  hold  it  there 
because  you  have  your  investment  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  hold  it  or  abandon  it,  as  we  have  done  in  a  great 
many  cases,  and  build  elsewhere. 

Mr.  RANDEiiL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  expense 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  this  country  is  brought  about  by  ruil- 
road  charges  in  carrying  the  raw  material  and  in  caiTying  the  fin- 
ished product  to  the  place  of  consumption  ?  Is  not  a  large  part  of  it 
railroad 'charges  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  believe  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  think  Mr.  Schwab 
said — I  think  he  was  the  witness  who  testified  to  it — that  while  you 
charge  the  railroads  $28  a  ton  for  steel  rails  they  make  no  amiplaint 
about  that,  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
steel  rails,  and  are  not  asking  any  reduction?     Is  not  that  a  tact? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  they  pay  a  high  price. 

Mr.  Randeix.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  make  no  complaint  and 
have  not  made  any  about  the  rise  in  the  price  of  steel  rails,  Jmt  pay 
it  cheerfully  and  willingly  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  that  is  not  a  fact.    On  the  contrary 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Randell,  I  suggest  you  exhaust  the  witness  on 
the  ore  business  and  the  pig  iron,  and  then  we  will  take  up  the  steol 
rails  regularly  and  go  throurii  this  matter  connectedly.  We  have  not 
had  anything  on  that,  and  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  drawn  out  piece- 
meal. 

Mr.  Randell.  Very  well,  sir.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  is  a  mat- 
ter not  specially  connected  with  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  all,  but  it  is 
a  condition  I  am  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  make  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  follow  the  chairman's  suggestion,  but  the 
chairman  misunderstood  me.  I  am  net  going  into  the  question  of 
steel  rails,  but  a  condition.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  men  who 
own  and  control  the  iron  interests  also  to  a  large  extent  own  and  con- 
trol tlie  railroad  interests  and  transportation  facilities? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  just  to  how  large  an  extent  I  can't  say,  but  not 
to  an  extent  that  I  think  influences  the  question  of  prices  in  the 
slightest. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that,  because  that  is  a  conclusion. 
You  might  think  one  thing  and  somebody  else  another,  I  was  get- 
ting at  the  fact.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  interests  are  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  same  men  and  the  same  interests  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  daa\  think  so. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Then  the  railroad  stocks  are  owned  by  entirely 
different  men  from  the  men  who  own  the  steel  stock? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  entirely  i^  one  word.  You  used  one  word  in  one 
question  and  another  word  in  another  question.  There  are  some 
men  who  have  interests  in  steel  manufactures  and  in  railroading, 
both.  ^ 

Mr.  Randell.  They  are  men  of  large  interests  in  both,  as  a  rale, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  dotft  think  so. 

Mr.  Kakdell.  The  men  who  have  the  largest  interests  in  the  steel 
business  have  large  interests  and  a  certain  amount  of  controlling 
and  directing  interest  in  railroads.    Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  T  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  according  to  your  opinion,  the  interests  that 
operate  the  iron  and  steel  industries  have  no  power  or  control  in 
reference  to  the  regulation  of  railroads? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  that  is  my  opinion.  I  have  been  up  against  the 
question  too  many  times  to  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  never  been  trying  to  get  low  rates,  have 
jou? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  indeed ;  and  I  have  had  a  great  many  discussions 
in  regard  to  the  price  of  rails  with  these  people.  That  does  not 
contradict  what  Mr.  Schwab  said,  as  applied  to  certain  railroads  and 
certain  manufacturing  companies.  For  instance,  if  a  certain  rail- 
road is  receiving  large  amounts  of  freight  from  a  manufacturing 
company  located  on  its  lines,  then  the  business  between  those  two 
proceeds  without  any  friction ;  but  we  sell  rails  to  large  numbers  of 
nilroads  who  have  no  business  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Randell.  T  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  if  the  people  who  own 
the  steel  industry  own  the  largest  per  cent  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  iJut  the  railroads  that  they  need  to  use.  They  have 
interests  in  them,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr,  Gary.  To  sonie  extent.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  interests. 
It  is  a  question  of  f I'eights,  a  question  of  the  interchange  of  business, 
not  a  question  of  intei-est  in  the  securities  of  one  company  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Randell.  Take  it  that  they  consider  their  interests  are  the 
same.  Then  is  not  this  the  practical  situation^  that  the  steel  industry 
ond  the  railroad  transportation  business,  havmg  a  community  of  in- 
terests, that  the  high  freight  rates  are  tolerated  by  the  steel  companies 
and  the  high  prices  of  steel  are  tolerated  by  the  railroad  companies, 
and  it  all  comes  out  finally  to  the  consumer,  and  the  steel  company, 
being  a  producer,  and  the  railroad  company,  being  the  carrier,  which 
is  also  a  producer,  simply  pool  issues  and  get  the  benefit  of  a  higher 
price,  which  is  protected  by  a  tariff  on  the  steel  product? 

Mr.  Gaby.  I  know  of  no  case  where  that  is  a  fact;  where  your 
premises  are  justified  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Randell.  When,  in  your  opinion,  will  the  steel  industry  get 
strong  enough  so  that  it  can  maintain  itself  just  as  an  independent 
industry,  without  having  to  tax  the  balance  of  the  country  to  support 
it.  if  you  ever  thoug:ht  about  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  how  long  a  string  is  as  to  ask 
m  in  regard  to  the  future. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  I  might  as  well  ask  you  how  long  the  Government 
will  last,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes, 

Mr.  Randell.  In  other  words,  the  proposition  is  to  keep  it  ever- 
lastingly. 

Mr.  6ary.  But  in  reference  to  that  question,  outside  of  the  net 
profits  realized  by  the  corporation  and  the  value  of  its  raw  products, 
everything  is  paid  to  labor,  goes  to  labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that  subject.  I  want  to 
ask  you  about  that.  My  understanding  is  that  all  this  tariff  and 
even^'thing  is  for  the  benefit  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  No ;  you  don't  unclerstand  that  from  me. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  have  understood  it  from  most  people  who  have 
been  here,  and  it  has  always  been  the  cry  in  every  tariff  bill.  It  is  the 
cry  of  the  Republican  party.  We  will  not  discuss  those  things.  I 
want  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  the  fact,  if  it  is- 
land I  take  it  to  be  the  fact,  because  it  has  been  testified  to  by  various 
witnesses  here  who  are  not  antagonistic  to  your  interests — ^that  in 
reference  to  food  products,  the  cheapest  food,  the  most  uninviting 
kinds  of  food,  are  imported  and  brought  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  here  and  consumed  among  the  mill  towns  and  among  the 
laboring  people;  that  the  most  uninviting,  unwholesome,  and  the 
commonest  food  is  the  kind  that  is  sold  to  these  people.  Do  you 
know  where  that  is  ? 

Mr,  Gary.  I  doubt  the  statement  of  fact,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  could  not  give  an  opinion  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Therefore  I  could  not ;  no. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  in  reference  to  clothes.  People  have  been  here 
before  this  committee,  and  everythin<]^  that  wants  a  tariff  seems  to 
think  they  must  keep  out  the  coarser  clothing.  We  find  further  testi- 
mony that  the  commonest,  meanest,  most  undesirable  clothing  is  the 
kind  that  is  bought  by  the  laboring  people  who  are  in  the  manufac- 
turing business.  Can  you  explain  where  that  is)  if  they  are  going  to 
get  any  benefit  from  this  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  wandered  a 
long  way  from  the  point  at  issue  here. 

Mr.  Randell.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, it  seems  to  me  we  have  not  wandered  as  far  as,  perhaps,  the 
investigation  did  yesterday  on  the  peanut  question,  when  it  came  to 
tariff  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  important  inquiry  here  is  the  differ- 
ence of  cost  of  forei^  ore  and  pig  iron  and  ore  and  pig  iron  in  this 
country.  If  you  will  tell  me  that,  I  will  not  have  much  trouble 
adjusting  the  rate  of  duty.    That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Randell.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  idea  was  that  it  might  be  well 
that  the  tariff  he  is  asking  for  in  reference  to  this  commodity  be  done 
away  with  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  man,  and  my  questions 
were  directed  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  hear  your  question,  Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  was  through  with  the  witness,  and  I  will  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  committee  further. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  the  question  is  material,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  think  so,  but  I  have  an  answer  to  it.  Your 
answer  was  that  you  did  not  know  why  that  was,  was  it? 
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Mr.  Gabt.  I  did  not  answer  the  last  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  this  were  a  court  of  justice,  a  valid  objection 
would  be  that  it  assumes  a  fact  that  has  not  beeen  proven. 

lifr.  Rakdell.  I  assume  the  testimony  that  is  beiore  this  committee 
is  to  that  effect,  or  at  least  in  that  direction.  If  I  am  not  correct 
about  that,  a  perusal 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No;  I  think  it  is  based  on  an  assumption  that 
the  record  does  not  justify,  Mr.  Randell.    That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman's  memory  is  not  the  same 
as  mine,  and  still 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show,  gentlemen.  There  is  no 
use  debating  about  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  the  record  will  show.  If  that  is  the  case, 
and  the  testimony  is  in  that  direction,  can  you  explain  why 
that  is  so? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  ask  me  why  the  workingmen  use  the  cheapest  kind 
of  goods  for  clothing? 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  the  commonest  clothing,  not  merely  for  the 
laborer,  but  for  the  community,  for  his  family — ^the  cheapest  and 
most  undesirable  clothing  is  sent  to  those  sections  where  they  have 
manufacturing  establishments  ? 

Mr.  Gart.  Of  course  the  obvious  answer  is  that  the  workingman 
is  influenced  a  good  deal  like  other  people,  and  that  if  he  is  dis- 
posed to  be  economical  and  saving  he  will  buy  and  wear  the  goodd 
which  he  can  get  at  thp  lowest  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  your  idea  is  that  it  is  on  account  of  his  beinff 
saving,  then  I  will  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  it  has  taken  aU 
his  wages,  and  he  has  saved  practically  nothing,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  coming  and  asking  a  continuation  and  in  some  cases 
an  increase  of  the  tariff  in  order  to  permit  him  to  work  more  than 
half  time,  in  order  to  give  him  a  cnance  to  work  more  than  half 
time? 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Before  you  answer  that  question,  Judge,  let  me 
ask  you  this:  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  who  work  for  you 
wear  any  different  clothes  than  the  average  laboring  man  elsewhere! 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  they  are  fully  as  well  dressed. 
I  should  like  to  have  you  see  a  picture  that  was  taken  a  short  time 
ago  at  our  Vandergrift  mill,  in  Pennsylvania,  showing  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  public  park  about  20  automobiles,  owned  by  our  own 
employees  and  operated  by  them. 

Mr.'RANDELL.  They  were  the  high-priced  men. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  they  were  the  rollers  in  the  mills.  They  get  good 
wages  compared  to  the  foreign  wages.  I  could  give  you,  if  I  were 
talking  tariff,  some  facts  concerning  our  workingmen  as  compared 
with  workingmen  abroad  that  I  believe  would  astonish  you.  ,     / 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  pictures  of  any  of  the  soup  houses?    •. 

Mr.  Gary,  Soup  houses? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  we  used  all  sorts  of  houses  during  the  last  year, 
taking  care  of  our  men  temporarily  who  were  out  of  employment. 
I  don't  think  that  is  any  crime.  ,    i 

Mr.  Randell.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  tariff;  it  is  a  question  of  humanity  for  the  country. 
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Mr.  Gary.  The  tariff  question  is  a  question  of  business,  I  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  a  question  of  humanity,  from  my  standpoint; 
H  may  be  a  question  of  business  with  you.  What  is  the  trouble  in 
your  industry  that  makes  it  so  frequently  the  case  that  there  are  too 
tnaiiy  men  for  the  work,  so  that  you  can  only  give  them  about  half 
time  each,  and  you  have  to  work  some  a  while  and  others  a  while,  so 
as  to  support  all,  and  you  are  unable  to  give  them  a  full  day's  work? 
.  Mr.  (tARY.  That  is,  what  produces  panics,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  No  ;  what  produces  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  Gart.  When  there  is  no  panic  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  various  things.  One  thing  would  be,  for 
instance,  large  quantities  of  foreign  products  brought  into  this  coun- 
try at  a  price  our  people  could  not  compete  with,  reducing  our  pro- 
duction at  some  of  our  mills,  and  to  that  extent  throwing  our  people 
out  of  employment.    That  is  one  reason. 

Mr*  Randell.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  foreign  production, 
even  with  the  present  tariff,  has  made  all  that  calamity  for  the  labor- 
ing man  in  this  countrv  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  calamity  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Randell.  The  time  you  are  talking  about.  You  said  it 
occurred*  when  there  was  not  a  panic,  or  between  panics. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  fixed  any  time  nor  spoken  of  any  calamitv. 

Mr*  Gaines.  Judge  Gary,  you  have  not  stated,  have  you,  that  there 
lai  any  such  condition  prevailing  in  your  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Or  that  there  has  been  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  has  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  such  a  condition  has  not  existed  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  mean  to  say  during"^  the  last  year  the  volume  of  busi- 
lltes  has  not  been  as  great  as  it  was  before  that  time.  At  the  present 
iim«  it  is  pretty  good. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  the  witness  to  prophesy 
ftbout  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  not  asking  him  to  be  a  prophet  or  a  patriarch, 
either. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  pretty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  chairman  evidently  did  not  understand  my 
Question.  I  was  not  asking  this  gentleman  to  prophesy.  I  would  not 
fake  him  for  a  prophet. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  asking  him  whether  if  such  and  such 
pnditions  existed  they  would  not  be  employed  for  the  full  time. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  cause,  more  as  a  philoso- 
i)her  and  historian  than  as  a  prophet. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Randell.  We  will  stay  with  you.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  upon  other  matters  that 
th^  committee  will  probably  sit  until  7  o'clock,  and  take  a  recess  for 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  continue  until  we  get  through. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  the  chairman  is  restless  with  reference  to  time, 
I  will  a^k  this  question  and  quit.    I  have  taken  up  too  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not;  but  there  are  a  number  of  gentle- 
men here  and  I  do  not  want  them  to  go  away. 

'    Mr.  Randell.  I  would  hate  to  discommode  them  in  any  way.    Can 
you  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that  under  your  present  system  there  are 
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SO  many  men  that  are  employed,  who  have  no  other  business  except  to 
work  in  your  manu  fact  ones,  and  still  can  not  get  an  average  of  more 
«»n  about  half  time  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Unless  you  refer  to  times  of  panic,  I  think  your  as- 
sumption is  wrong.  1  do  not  believe  the  conditions  you  refer  to  ever 
applied.   On  the  contrary,  we  have  had  difficulty 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  the  assiunption  wrong  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  time  they  are  out  of  employment? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDELii.    How  much,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Or  their  being  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  there  are  no  more  men 
than  you  could  keep  employed  all  the  while  if  your  mills  were  running 
full  time? 

Mr.  Gary.  This  will  answer  your  question,  I  think.  In  1905,  1906, 
and  1907.  at  our  mills,  labor  was  so  scarce  that  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
we  had  aifficulty  in  getting  as  many  men  as  we  needed.  During  the 
last  year  the  conditions  have  been  different,  but  since  the  election 
conditions  have  been  improving. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  percentage  of  men  commonly  unable  to  get  work  be- 
cause you  have  more  men  there  who  depend  upon  that  industry  and 
apon  it  alone  for  work  than  you  can  give  employment  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  don't  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  you  have  no  percentage  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about.  Then  you  do 
not  know? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  I  know  pretty  well,  but  when  yon  say  any  per- 
centage, one  man  would  be  a  percentage. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  mean  any  appreciable  percentage. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  will  have  to  give  me  figures. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  was  asking  you  to  give  me  figures. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  I  give  you  the  general  rule,  give  you  the  average, 
give  you  substantially  the  situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  does  answer 
yonr  question  fully. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  whether  or  not  you  have 
t  surplus  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  As  a  rule? 

Mr.  Randell.  As  a  rule,  you  have  a  surplus  of  labor? 
Mr.  Gary.  Ever,  at  any  time?    I  confess  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  ordinarily,  on  the  average,  have  a  surplus 
of  labor? 
Mr.  Gaby;  At  our  mills? 

Mr.  Randell.  About  your  mills,  depending  upon  your  mills  for 
labor. 
Mr.  Gary.  And  exclusive  of  times  of  panic  ? 
Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 
Mr.  Gary.  We  do  not.   . 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  have  full  employment  for  all  the  men  in 
your  business  ? 
Mr.  Gary.  As  a  rule,  yes ;  we  do.     That  is  the  rule. 
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Mr.  Randsll.  And  yet  with  full  emplojnnent  their  condition,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  chargeable  to  the  wages  that  they  get  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  they  have  and  the  expenses  they  are  put  to  under  the 
system  in  which  they  live? 

Mr.  Oart.  Yes;  the  conditions  which  I  speak  of  are  the  result  of 
wages  paid  in  this  country  as  compared  with  wages  paid  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  to  make  a  long  matter  short,  if  you  will  excuse 
the  expression,  the  condition  that  the  laboring  man  is  under,  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad,  is  by  your  admission  the  result  of  the  environment 
about  him,  by  reason  of  the  institutions  and  the  laws  that  control 
your  business  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  I  don't  state  that  or  admit  that,  because  dur- 
ing the  last  year  this  country  has  been  passing  through  a  panic,  not 
resulting  from  an^  question  concerning  which  you  have  been  talking, 
the  tariff  or  this  investigation,  and  that  has  brought  about  certain 
conditions  with  reference  to  the  laboring  men. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  previous  to  the  panic  he  was  the  natural  result 
of  his  environment  there.     Is  that  right? 

.  Mr.  Gary.  The  conditions  of  our  mills  and  furnaces  as  I  have 
stated  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Randelx..  Whether  that  is  good  or  bad  ?    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  all.  Judge,  I  want  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions  about  this  same  subject:  What  is  the  cost  at 
which  ore  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  from  Germany  before  the 
duty  is  paid — at  what  price? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  find  it,  but  the  rate  is  about  $1.50  a  ton ;  not 
perhaps  actually  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  laid  down  in  New. York  for  $1.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  German  and  English  ore  both? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is,  the  freight  rate? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  mean  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  the  total  cost;  iron  laid  down? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Iron  ore. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  I  have  not  the  sepa- 
rate mining  costs  and  the  royalties  and  things  of  that  sort.  I  have 
no  figures  on  that.  I  know  about  the  cost  of  iron  or  billets,  but  the 
ore,  I  could  not  give  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  freight  on  the  ore  is  about  $1.50  a 
ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  give  the  figures  to  Mr.  Underwood — the 
cost  of  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  ;  I  asked  him  about  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  could  give  you  pig  iron  and  billets. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  that  in  later,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  have  you  show  the  relative  richness  in  iron  of 
the  American  ore  and  the  English  ore  and  thfe  German  ore.  You  have 
said  that  all  American  ore  had  a  certain  per  cent  of  iron  in  it. 
'  Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  you  that  exactly;  but  I  think  it  requires 
about  8  tons  of  German  ore  to  2  tons  of  our  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Three  tons  of  German  to  two  of  ours? 
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Mr.  Gaht.  Yes;  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  English  ore  was 
about  the  same.  Their  processes  are  somewhat  different.  They  make 
basic  iron  in  Germany,  largely ;  they  import  some  ore  from  Sweden, 
some  from  Spain,  more  from  Sweden ;  and  Belgium,  I  think,  for  in- 
stance, imports  all  its  ore.  That  is  why  their  tariff  on  ore  is  different 
from  our  tariff  on  ore.  That  accounts  for  the  difference,  because 
th^  have  to  bring  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  For  mixture,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  exactly. 

The  Chairman:  But,  generally  speaking,  2  tons  of  our  ore  goes  as 
far  as  3  tons  of  theirs? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  would  cost  to  lay  down  a 
ton  of  pig  iron  in  New  York,  including  the  total  cost  of  the  iron, 
from  Germany  and  also  from  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  1  think  about  $11.50  from  Germany  to  $12  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  Chairman.  Laid  down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.    Steel  is  still  more  favorable  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  does  not  Germany  drive  you  out  of 
the  market?  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  $4  added  would  make 
$11.50  against  your  $15.60  cost. 

Mr,  Gary.  Eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  $3  would  be  $11.50, 
and  the  tariff,  $4,  $16.50.  If  they  had  a  surplus  of  iron  at  any  time, 
of  course  it  would  come  in  here ;  it  does  come  in  here,  lots  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  nothing  but  their  need  for  it  for 
their  own  manufacturing  purposes  that  keeps  it  out  ? 
.  Mr.  GARt.  That  is  exactly  right.    Selling  pig  iron,  German  pig 
iron,  would  not  pay  th.em  very  well,  and  they  can  do  very  much  better 
'^y  converting  it  into  steel  of  all  kinds. 

Tne  Chairman.  Would  the  same  rule  apply  if  the  $4  were  taken 
off  the  duty? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  I  can  not  answer;  I  do  not  know.  We  are  not 
°^!m?  ^'^^^^^sted  in  the  question  of  iron ;  we  buy  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  in  the  range  of  prophecv  again, 
do  you? 

ifr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  can  take  any  exception  to  that. 

Mr,  Gary.  I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  facts,  so  far  as  they 
•PPy?  relating  to  our  business. 

J^^  Chairman.  England  has  no  surplus  of  iron  ore? 

Mr-  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  She  uses  all  in  manufacturing  what  she  mines  and 
imports? 

Mr.  Gary.  She  has  no  surplus  of  pig  iron,  I  should  say. 

Th®  Chairman.  She  does  not  export  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  It  pays  better  to  convert  it.  They  do  a  very  large 
^^Pjrt  business  of  the  finished  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  but  I  mean  either  as  ore  or  pig  iron 
she  does  not  export  to  any*^ extent? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  My  impression  would  be  that  she  would  not  do  it — 
that  she  will  not  do  it;  but  as  you  have  suggested,  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  it  would  make  any  difference  with  the 
steel  business  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  pig  iron  and  ore  ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.    It  would  be  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  up  to  pig  iron  if  you  have  not  anything 
further  to  say  there. 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  importations  of  pig  iron  in  1907 
to  this  country  were  489,440  tons,  as  I  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Gary.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  include  manganese  and  spiegeleisen? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  that  is  just  pig  iron.  It  does  not  cover  scrap  iron 
or  bar  iron  or  bars  or  spiegeleisen  or  manganese. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Here  are  the  exact  figures  for  1907  as  given  by 
the  statistics  we  have  before  us.  Eliminating  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese  and  ferrosilicon  and  tungsten,  coming  down  strictly  to 
pig  iron,  these  statistics  give  366,706  tons,  valued  at  $5,862,930,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  $1,466,825;  and  the  value  of  a  unit,  the  average  value 
of  each  ton  that  was  imported,  which  does  not  include  the  duty,  was 
$15.99. 

Mr.  Gary.  Are  those  government  statistics? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  statistics  that  were  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  taken  from  the  government  statistics. 

Mr.  Gary.  My  figures  are  supposed  to  be  from  the  government 
statistics,  and  accurate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  your  fibres  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Four  hundrect  and  eighty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  tons.  • 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  do  you  take,  the  calendar  year  6r  the  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  calendar  year. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  have  the  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Underwood. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  calendar  year  or  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  this  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  ending  June  30. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  We  have  the  fiscal  year  and  he  has  the  calendar 
year. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  accounts  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  valuation,  $16  a  ton 
landed  at  the  port  of  Xew  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  five  years,  including  1907,  the  average 
valuation  was  $15.33  a  ton, 

Mr.  Gary.  At  that  price  that  was  iron  from  certain  localities. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  it  was  the  importation  that  actually 
squeezed  into  this  country — a  verv  small  amount — from  Cuba  and 
from  Spain,  but  none  was  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Right  there,  will  you  ask  the  witness  to  explain  the 
great  difference  in  importations  between  1907,  1906,  and  1905? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  I  will  call  his  attention  to  that.  In  1906, 
110,000;  1905,  54,000;  and  we  have  found,  Judge,  that  generally 
the  importations  were  abnormally  large  in  1907  on  steel  or  anything 
else.    It  runs  all  through  the  schedules. 
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Mr.  Gary.  For  1906  I  have  379,828. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  is  that? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six — the  calendar  year  1906. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  where  you  got  your  figures. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  He  has  the  calendar  year  every  time. 

The  Chairman.  Even  with  the  calendar  year  vou  can  not  have  it 
three  times  as  much  right  along.  There  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy 
in  his  figures  or  ours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  will  let  me  suggest,  his  calendar  year  over- 
laps the  fiscal  year,  and  the  dumping  from  Europe  had  commenced  iB 
his  calendar  year,  whereas  it  does  not  show  until  our  fiscal  year. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  it  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Nineteen  hundred  and  five,  pig  iron,  212,466. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  something  out  of  joint  between  yo\ir  fig- 
la^es  and  ours. 

Mr.  Cockban.  The  figures  are  out  of  joint. 

The  Chaihman.  There  can  not  be  any  doubt  but  what  yours  are 
much  higher  than  ours. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Judge,  suppose  you  take  this  book  and  have  our 
figures  before  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  suppose  these  are  taken  from  the  government  statis- 
tics, but  I  do  not  understand  what  the  mistake  is,  unless  they  have  in- 
cluded something  here  that  is  not  included  there. 

The  Chairman.  These  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mittee with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  we  have  not  found  any  mistakes 
in  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  may  have  the  various  forms  of  iron  ? 

.  The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  that  would  not  come 
m  in  pig. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  It  says,  "  iron  in  pigs." 

The  Chairman.  There  is  speigeleisen  comes  in,  2,000  tons. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  ferromanganese. 

The  Chairman.  Ferromanganese,  $94  a  ton.    That  may  account 

for  it. 

Mr.  Gart.  You  see,  I  have  no  separate  item  for  speigeleisen  or 
wromanganese. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  accounts  for  the  difference. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  figures  include  all  of  these  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  presume  that  explains  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  Europeans  could  lay  this  pig  iron  down  in  New 
^ork  at  the  fissures  that  have  been  agreed  on  here,  and  do  not  import 
any  more  than  they  do,  how  can  you  explain  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
^ye  in  and  get  more  of  your  trade  than  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Business  has  been  very  good  abroad  during  the  last  two 
y^srs,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  at  least  most  of  the  time. 
That  would  account  for  it  m  a  large  measure.  Then,  when  business 
^s  dull  over  there,  they  would  dump  here,  if  they  could,  just  as  all 
countries  do.  ; 

^r.  Clark.  It  could  not  be  possible  that  j^ou  estimated  the  cost  of 
jhe  American  pig  too  high  and  the  cost  of  this  foreign  pig  a  little  too 
w, could  it? 

Mr.  Gaey.  No  ;  not  intentionally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  say  intentionally. 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  think  our  figures  are  accurate  during  this  last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  foreign  figures? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  had  two  men  travel  through  the  country  this  year 
visiting  the  furnaces  and  mills  and  going  into  tjiat  question  very 
carefully,  getting  well  acquainted  with  the  local  people,  and  while 
they  may  have  been  deceived  at  any  place,  I  think  not.  In  1899 — ^that 
is  a  long  time  ago — I  was  at  the  lurnaces  and  mills  at  Neunkirchen, 
where  I  found  the  lowest  cost  of  manufacture,  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
was  mistaken  there.  If  not,  they  were  making  basic  iron  at  that 
point  at  that  time  for  $6.50. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  that  the  time  Mr.  Schwab  testified  that  things 
were  so  cheap  in  this  country  ?    Mr.  Schwab  fixed  1898  and  1899. 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  in  1899 ;  it  was  before  that,  I  think.  Still,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  about  75  cents  or  a  dollar  a  ton  difference  in 
this  European  price  laid  down  in  New  York  and  your  price,  was  it 
not?  That  is,  they  get  in  here  75  cents  or  a  dollar  cneaper  than 
you  do?  . 

Mr.  Gary.  Very  much  cheaper;  more  than  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  it  over  and  over  here  before  this  committee 
that  if  you  give  the  foreigner  the  slightest  profit  imaginable  he  will 
send  all  the  stuff  he  has  got  over  here. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  I  do  not  like  to  characterize  any  other  per- 
son's testimony,  but  that  would  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration,  if  it 
covers  the  whole  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Gary*  At  times  that  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  all  the  time. 
Every  man  gets  the  most  he  can  for  his  product  «it  particular  times. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gary.  When  business  is  dull,  they  do  in  Germany  what  we  do 
here — to  keep  their  mills  running  and  tne  men  employed,  they  dump 
the  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  you  confirm  my  opinion  about  the  correct- 
ness of  this  other  theory  that  has  been  broached  here  so  often. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  only  giving  you  facts  as  I  understand  them. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  period  of  five  years  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  iron  and  steel  threw  their  books  open  to  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations for  examination  by  experts,  allowing  them  to  look  at  their 
nalance  sheets,  and  so  forth,  regarded  by  the  companies  as  confiden- 
tial, so  far  as  each  individual  company  was  concerned,  whatever  fig- 
ures they  gave.  Do  you  care  to  say  whether  your  company  did  that 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Gave  the  figures  to  whom  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  did ;  we  were  the  leaders. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  were  the  first  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  if  the  same  experts  examined  into 
the  steel  question  who  examined  into  the  beef -packing  business  and 
came  back  here  and  reported  that  they  only  maoe  98  cents  on  a  steer? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  know  tney  were  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  hope  they  were  not.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Clark,  the  examination  in  our  case  occupied  a 
period  of,  I  think,  two  years. 
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The  Chairmax.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Gary.  Nearly  three  years,  and  we  furnished  all  the  assistance 
we  could.    I  think  it  was  thoroughly  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  allowed  to  go  over  the  work  with  the 
departoent  men  Snd  test  it,  I  suppose,  to  see  whether  their  work  was 
corrector  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  we  have  not  been  allowed  that;  probably  we  will 
be  allowed  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  the  steel  expert  would  go  over 
the  work  with  the  clerks  from  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  that 
they  had  access  to  the  books,  the  balance  sheets,  and  the  cost  of  these 
individual  items? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  any  reflection  on  you  or  your  company,  but  I  was 

i'ust  wondering  what  kind  of  arithmeticians  they  had  up  there  in  that 
Jureau  of  Corporations  when  they  got  to  the  steer  question,  because 
I  do  know  something  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  keep  out  of  that  steer  question. 

Mr,  Clark.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  have  very  competent  men.  I  do  not  know  any 
more  than  you  do  what  the  conclusion  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  without  any  reservation  that 
your  company  was  examined  with  the  others.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  the  total  aggre^te  of  the  output  of  pig  iron  of  the  com- 
panies— ^there  were  certain  companies  examinea,  including  yours — 
was  93  per  cent  of  the  total  output  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
average  cost  of  pig  iron  for  the  five  years,  including  1902  and  1906, 
was  $14.01  a  ton.  The  report  gives  the  items  in  detail  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

Mp.  Gary.  Including  depreciation?  Does  it  include  deprecia- 
tion and  overhead  charges  and  administration  charges? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  you  the  items  it  does  include :  "  Net 
total  metallic  mixture,  coke,  limestone,  labor,  steam,  materials  in 
repairs  and  maintenance,  supplies  and  tools,  miscellaneous  and  gen- 
eral works  expenses,  general  expense,  relining  and  renewals,  deprecia- 
tion, 39  cents,"  which  is  within  a  cent  of  what  you  put  it;  so  I  sup- 
pos  you  confirm  the  depreciation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  total? 

The  Chairman.  $14.01. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  the  basis  is  different,  evidently.  The  cost 
last  year,  which  I  have  given,  must  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
cost  this  year,  because  when  the  mills  are  running  full  the  cost 
is  less,  as  one  can  see.  In  those  figures  they  certainly  could  not  have 
allowd  any  profit  to  the  mining  company,  to  any  of  the  mining 
companies. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  infer  they  did,  perhaps ;  I  am  not  dis- 
puting you.  Of  course,  you  are  testifying,  I  am  not;  but  I  should 
mfer  that  they  did  allow  the  profits  on  the  coke  and  on  the  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Gary.  Have  you  got,  lor  instance,  the  cost  of  the  ore  in  the 
furnace? 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  ore? 

The  Chairman.  Net  total  metallic  mixture,  $3.97;  total,  $7.80; 
coke,  $3.37;  total,  $3.89. 
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Mr.  Gary.  That  is  for  1902  to  1906^  inclusive;  that  is  the  average 
for  the  whole  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  ore  has  been  materially  increasing  right 
along,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  materially  increasing,  largely  because 
of  the  reduction  in  metallic  ore,  the  percentage  of  metallic  ore  in 
the  ton  of  iron  mined. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  stated  that  and  said  it  was  very  slight 

Mr.  Gary.  For  that  particular  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  large  according  to  your  figures,  as  I 
understood  them  this  morning.  Of  course  I  could  not  repeat  the 
figures  given  this  morning,  but  I  noticed  at  the  time;  I  thought  the 
percentage  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  very  much  larger  now  than  it  was  in  1902. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  here: 

The  Item  of  labor  does  not  include,  for  much  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  tn 
unloading  raw  materials  and  in  producing  steam,  which  some  companies  in- 
clude in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  in  the  item  steam. 

The  tonnage  covers  93  per  cent  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  made  In  the  United 
States  during  the  period. 

The  item  of  labor  is  put  down  at  77  cents,  and,  of  course,  when 
steam  is  put  down  at  12  cents,  I  understand  that  includes  the  cost  of 
labor  in  making  the  steam,  and  so  on  with  the  other  items,  the  cost 
of  labor  in  the  making  of  coke  and  producing  iron  ore  and  all  the 
way  through.    Taking  that  into  consideration,  in  connection  with 

irour  statement  this  morning  that  the  cost  to  your  company  was  $2 
ess  per  ton  for  pig  iron  than  that  of  the  other  companies — by  the 
way,  what  percentage  of  the  pig  iron  did  your  company  turn  out 
during  those  i&ve  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  it  for  five  years,  but  I  can  give  it  for 
some  period.    Our  percentage  last  year  was  41.7  per  cent orthe  whole. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  1902,  for  instance; 
did  it  increase  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  our  percentage  has  been  decreasing  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  Decreasing? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  greater  during  this  period  of  five 
years? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  average  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  45,  I  presume.    About  45. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  other  companies  were  producing  48  per 
cent,  so  that  you  were  producing  not  quite  half  of  what  the  other  com- 
panies were.  Your  company,  with  the  other  six,  produced  93  per 
cent  of  the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  produced  45,  of  course  the  others  produced 
48,  or  a  little  more  than  you  produced  in  the  aggregate,  and  of  course 
it  would  be  fair  to  deduct  from  this  general  average  about  $1  per 
ton,  because  of  the  advantage  which  you  had,  showing  that  your  total 
cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  during  this  period  would  be  $13,  or 
very  close  to  that.    Are  you  able  to  say  whether  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  am  not.  The  figures  I  have  given  here  for  last 
year  are  accurate,  on  the  basis  which  I  have  given  them. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  in  that  connection : 
\ou  stated  that  the  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  larger  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  smaller  production,  and  of  course  that  is  quite  obvious, 
and  there  has  been  quite  an  addition  to  the  cost  per  ton  during  this 
last  year  over  a  period  of  high  production  like  1907.  You  have  not 
the  figures  here  to  show  the  cost  per  ton  before  1907  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No ;  I  have  not,  prior  to  that. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  The  committee  desires  that  you  go  back  to  1906 
as  a  nomial  year,  1907  being  a  boom  year  and  a  year  of  large  im- 
portation of  everything,  because  the  people  could  not  get  enough  of 
what  they  wanted  and  were  willing  to  pay  the  foreign  prices  for  the 
article  and  we  had  such  large  importations,  abnormal  importations; 
1906,  we  calculate,  was  a  normal  year,  and  of  course  figures  on  that 
would  be  more  acceptable.  I  blame  myself  somewhat  for  not  writing 
you  to  that  effect,  although  you  are  here  under  subpoena,  but  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  more  to  the  point  if  you  had  the  figures  for  1906,  and  still 
we  are  not  entirely  without  them,  because  this  statement  from  iho 
Bureau  of  Corporations  includes  the  year  1906.  We  do  not  regard 
the  present  conditions,  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  industries 
of  the  country,  as  the  determining  factor  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right ;  I  think  that  is  right.  But  we  will  be  glad 
to  give  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  for  any  year,  all  these  years, 
and  also  give  you  the  bases,  so  that  you  can  detennine  how  they  are 
made  up. 

The  CiiAiRMAK.  Have  one  of  your  assistants  make  up  a  statement 
fortheyoar  1006,  attach  his  affidavit  to  it  arid  send  it  on,  with  regard 
to  these  matters,  and  vie  will  go  over  it. 

Mr.  BorTELL.  Do  you  want  the  calendar  year  or  the  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  The  calendar  year. 

Mr.  BoNTXGE.  The  figures  that  you  gave  this  morning  were  for 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Not  the  present  time,  but  for  1907? 

Mr.  Gary.  They  were  1907;  all  1907. 

Mr.  BoxYNOE.  But  not  for  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  x 

The  Chairman.  Everything  was  higher  in  the  steel  business,  even, 
than  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  coming  down  to  the  making  of  steel 
rails,  or  up  to  it,  how  much  pig  iron  does  it  take  to  make  a  ton  of 
rail?  ^Tiat  does  the  iron  cost  necessary  to  niake  a  ton  of  steel  rails, 
including  the  waste? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  manufacturing  cost  is  on  that  basis  which  I  gave 
^^*  '■^^erence  to  the  pig  iron. 

The  Chapman.  For  1907? 

^Ir.  Gary.  1907;  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  exclusive  of 
aepreeiation,  was  $15.06  per  ton  of  iron. 

Jhe  Chairman.  $15.06? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

!J^c  Chairman.  And  the  waste  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that. 
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Mr.  Ukderwood.  You  have  excluded  your  waste  in  the  cost  that 
you  give? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  think  so.    The  waste  is  in  the  conversion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  repeat  that  last  answer?  Mr.  Dal- 
zell  did  not  get  it,  and  I  did  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scraps,  the  manufacturing 
cost  of  pig  iron  and  scraps  used,  exclusive  of  depreciation,  was  $15.06 
per  ton  oi  iron.  I  think  you  mean  to  ask  me  what  the  cost  of  the 
iron  is  in  a  ton  of  rails. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  total  cost  of  pig  iron  in  a  ton  of  rails. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  any  such  figures,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have 
made  up  the  cost  of  rails. 

The  Chair^ian.  Then  give  us  the  items  of  the  cost  as  you  have 
made  it  up. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  cost  of  rails  made  by  what  process,  Bessemer? 

Mr.  GaAy.  Bessemer.  This  is  the  way  our  cost  of  rails  is  made 
up,  Mr.  Chairman:  We  start  with  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
used,  exclusive  of  depreciation,  $15.06 ;  the  conversion  cost,  pig  iron 
to  ingots,  $2.88 ;  ingots  to  rails,  conversion  cost,  $3.22 ;  depreciation, 
84  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty- four  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  includes  the  iron  and  the  steel  both,  the  whole  de- 
preciation, you  see;  I  did  not  include  the  depreciation  in  the  iron 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  depreciation  in  this  item  is  16  cents,  but  by 
depreciation  of  the  iron  you  speak  of  what  is  called  ''  waste  "  here  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  the  depreciation  covers  the  rails  and  the  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  the  amount  of  iron  that  is  burned  up 
in  the  process? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  wear  and  tear. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  plant  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  furnaces  and  converters  and  mills.  Then  the  ad- 
ministration and  taxes,  81  cents. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tiat  do  you  make  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Twenty- two  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  cost  was  $22.23  for  this  factory  dur- 
ing that  period  of  which  I  spoke,  including  1907. 

Mr.  (tary.  The  basis,  of  course,  is  diflFerent ;  it  must  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  you  have  included  the  item  of  tax- 
ation, which  is  not  included  in  this  estimate;  I  can  not  set  it  out 
from  any  of  these  items. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  there  is  a  difference,  too,  in  the  profit  to  the 
mining  companies;  there  must  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  same  rule  holds  good,  that  your  com- 
pany produces  at  least  $2  a  ton  cheaper  than  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  it  doies  hold  true  that  we  can  manufacture 
cheaper  than  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  is  as  much  as  $2? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  lower  price  was  included  in  this 
table  made  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations? 

Mr.  Gary.  Apparently. 

The  Chairman.  The  lowest  cost  reported  of  any  company  for  any 
year  was  1905,  $19.33;  the  average  cost  for  1905  was  $21.30.     That 
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difference  would  be  $1.97.  That  would  be  within  3  cents  of  your 
two-dollar  business. 

ilr.  Gary.  That  must  be  giving  credit  to  the  manufacturer  to  some 
things  that  do  not  belong  to  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  might  they  be,  for  instance? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  the  experts  were  detailed  to  make 
these  examinations  and  that  they  spent  more  than  a  year  and  had  a 
sufficient  corps  of  clerks  and  had  expert  steel  men  to  help  them  in 
the  accounts.  But  coming  to  your  last  answer,  will  you  tell  me  what 
you  think  might  be  excluded? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  profit  of  the  mining  companies,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  for  an  instant  that  your  cor- 
poration omitted  that  from  your  books,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  was  taken  from  your  books,  so  that  it 
^^W  look  as  though  it  were  excluded  ? 

Mr,  Gary.  It  might  not  be  made  up  in  the  same  way,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  factories  might  not  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  figures  which  you  ^ve,  in  my  judgment,  repre- 
sent the  cost  to  our  corporation ;  that  is,  it  excludes  all  these  items 

-u^^ and  if  those  are  our  figures,  that  is  the  basis. 

j^'  Palzell.  These  are  the  average  figures  of  seven  companies. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  steel  rails  did  you  pro- 
duce during  the  five  years  from  1902  to  1906,  inclusive? 

^r.  Gary.  I  think  I  have  those  figures  somewhere — about  i)0  per 

cent.  ^ 

j^^  Chairman.  This  statement  includes  seven  companies  which 
produce^  more  than  93  per  cent,  so  that  in  that  you  would  have 
more  than  50  per  cent  as  the  average;  but  while  you  should  only  be 
a  dollar  under  the  general  average,  if  your  steel  costs  $2  less  a  ton, 
it  would  seem  you  would  be  $2  below. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  our  rails  cost  $2  less  than  the  others, 
from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint,  probably. 

The  Chaiuman.  It  would  look  as  though,  from  the  statement  from 
your  books,  that  it  costs  a  good  deal  more  than  $2  less  from  this  com- 
parative statement  that  is  made. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  seen  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations giving  over  to  us  what  was  submitted  to  them  originally 
as  confidential,  the  results  which  they  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Do  you  mean  for  use  by  this  committee? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  perfectly  fair  with  you.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  keep  the  secrets  of  any  such  thing  from  the  public.  I 
do  not  know :  there  are  a  good  many  men  who  think  the  public  ought 
to  know  anything  that  this  committee  does,  and  it  is  very  hard  work 
to  keep  a  secret  within  the  committee.  Of  course,  I  refer  generally 
to  the  enterprising  newspaper  men.  It  is  a  part  of  their  business; 
I  am  not  complaining  of  them,  but  I  can  not  promise  you  that  they 
will  not  ever  get  into  print.  , 

Mr.  Gaby.  I  will  answer  that  in  the  negative.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  no  objection.  All  right;  that  is  suffi- 
cient   We  can  get  that  information,  then,  from  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
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porations,  and  after  it  is  printed  in  the  record,  if  you  desire  to  make 
any  correction  in  the  statement,  or  any  comment  upon  it,  it  will  be 
entirely  fair  that  you  should  do  so.  Of  course  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  that. 

Mr.  (tary.  I  do  not  know  what  that  may  lead  to  as  affecting  our 
business  relations  with  one  another,  but  during  the  last  year  we  have 
been  pretty  frank  with  one  another  anyhow,  but  we  have  got  to  stand, 
and  that  will  be  my  position ;  we  have  to  stand  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposition,  whatever  the  merits  may  be,  based  on  actual  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  will  lead  the  other  compa- 
nies to  give  up  the  same  information  to  the  committee.  I  would 
judge  from  what  Mr.  Felton,  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  said  in  his  hearing  bL»fore  the  committee  that  possibly  he 
would  not  be  adverse  to  it.  I  think  perhaps  it  may  open  up  the 
whole  subject,  and  the  committee  want  to  get  all  the  information  they 
can,  Judge,  from  first  hand ;  that  is  our  object  in  pursuing  these  in- 
quiries. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  the  business  man  can  see  there  is  some  objec- 
tion to  a  manufacturer  making  public  the  costs  relatinor  to  his  pro- 
duction, because  that  not  only  extends  to  this  country  out  to  every 
other  country,  and  while  we  have  that  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
products  abroad,  Tve  have  not  got  it  with  reference  to  a  good  many, 
and  we  are  doing  business  at  neutral  ports  with  foreign  countries. 
Still  your  question  is  such  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  very  well 
answer  except  to  allow  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  concession,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  I  can  see  how,  from  your  standpoint,  your  company 
of  all  others  might  well  afford  to  give  up  the  secrets  to  the  committee 
and  give  us  the  information  which  we  desire. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  Very  certain  it  will  be  found  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  our  figures,  which  any  member  of  the  committee  is  at  liberty 
to  make  at  any  time  and  place  he  desires,  that  on  the  basis  which  we 
have  determined  as  right  our  figures  are  strictly  accurate.  If  not, 
it  is  because  of  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  all  the  products  of  the  steel 
company — tin  plate,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  6ary.  The  leading  ones,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  Tin  plate? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  make  cast-iron  pipe,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  we  do  not.  We  make  steel  pipe.  We  do  not  make 
any  cast-iron  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  make  steel  pipe? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  in  such  shape  that  you  can 
file  them  with  the  committee  so  that  they  can  examine  them,  and  if 
later  they  want  further  information,  we  can  either  ask  you  or  some 
man  familiar  with  the  figures  to  come  over  here  and  give  us  such 
information  on  the  figures  as  we  desire  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to 
ask  you  any  more  questions  at  this  time,  except  one.  I  have  a  final 
inquiry  with  reference  to  the  royalty  on  the  ore  in  the  bed.     As  I 
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understand  it,  you  pay  85  cents  a  ton  to  the  railroad  company,  and 
that  includes  rojalty,  the  whole  price  tliat  you  pay  for  the  ore? 

Mr.  Gary,  les;  the  Great  Northern,  except,  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
terest is  added  to  that  every  year  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  so  as  to  make 
it  on  the  basis  of  paying  that  in  cash  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  I  understand,  that  you  do  not  actually 
take  the  ore  now  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  it  may  extend  over  a  very  long  period  of  years,  a 
very  large  quantity  of  ore. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  required  to  take  so  much  a  year? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  less  than  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  or  pay  the  royalty. 

The  Chairman.  Not  less  than  a  specified  amount  a  year? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  must  take  out  a  minimum  or  pay  on"  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  pay  for  the  minimum  amount,  the 
royalty  each  year,  and  when  you  do  pay,  you  own  it ;  that  is,  your  own 
iron  ore  in  the  ground? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  the  matter  of  detail  of  interest 
comes  in  very  well. 

Mr.  Gaby.*  It  comes  in  in  this  way,  that  if  we  only  had  to  pay  85 
cents  per  ton  when  we  took  it  out,  if  we  did  not  take  it   out   for 

m^^y  years  it  would  make  very  cheap  ore. 

The  CiLviRMAN.  If  it  is  made  upon  the  ratio  vou  indicate  in  your 
contract,  I  do  not  think  you  are  losing  much  oi  that  4  per  cent  in- 
^rest. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  what  we  hope. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  a  good  deal  that  way  to  a  disinterested 
outsider. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  not  charging  anything  for 
what  the  lead-ore  miners  call  amortization  ?  You  are  not  charging 
that  on  this  85-cent  ore,  not  adding  40  cents  for  that,  are  you  ? 

ilr.  Gary.  No. 

^he  Chairman.  That  did  not  enter  into  your  figures — I  thought 
your  assistant  was  telling  you. 

,  ^ir-  Gary.  No,  my  assistant  is  suggesting  that  we  are  spending 
^rge  sums  of  money  developing  these  mines,  and  of  course  we  have 

n  ^^  to  take  care  of  that. 

1  he  Chairman.  Is  that  40  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no. 

|he  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  amortization  charge  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  foreign  countries  have  the  amortization  charge, 
\we  do  not. 

^»ie  Chairman.  You  do  charge  that  on  your  other  ore,  ore  you  did 
^^n,  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  a  ton  ? 

}fl'  Gary.  Yes. 

ihe  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  whether  that  charge 
8^  into  the  cost  of  the  German  or  the  English  ore  vou  have  been 
^aWof? 

^'  Gary.  It  does,  as  I  understand  it. 

^he  Chairman.  At  the  same  rates? 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  can  not  answer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  information  who  imported  that  word 
"  amortization  "  into  our  vocabulary  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  find  out.  To  get  back  to  the  steel 
question,  how  much  do  you  say  steel  rails  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Twenty-two  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents,  made  up  in 
the  way  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  whole  price  for  American  consumers  of  rails  is 
$28  a  ton.    That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  price  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  is  it  true  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion absolutely  fixes  the  price  of  steel  rails  and  of  other  steel  products 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  it  happen  that  they  all  got  on  to  this  $28 
price  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  $28  price  started,  I  think  in  1899.  That  was  the 
result  of  conferences  and  discussions  between  the  steel  makers  as  to 
what  would  be  a  fair  price,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  talk  with  the 
railroad  companies.  Since  that  time  the  steel  manufacturers  have 
adhered  to  that  price  as  a  fair  price.  The  manufacturers  have  no 
regular  meetings,  have  no  agreements,  and  have  no  way  of  fixing  that 
price,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  would  change  the  price  without 
telling  the  others  he  was  going  to  change  it.  The  price  has  seemed  to 
all  concerned  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  the  adherence  to  that 
price,  in  my  jud^ent,  is  the  result  of  knowledge  and  information  on 
the  part  of  all  m  regard  to  the  business  of  each.  In  other  words, 
publicity  of  each  one  s  busineSvS. 

Mr.  Clark.  Publicity  to  each  other  or  to  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  all  of  us,  everybody ;  do  you  mean  the  publicity  to 
the  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  do  you  mean  publicity  to  every- 
body, the  public  in  general? 

Mr.  Gary.  Publicity  in  regard  to  prices,  of  course,  is  to  everybody. 

Mt.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gary.  But  as  to  the  individual  business,  to  each  other  and  to 
the  railroads.  As  an  illustration,  you  know  there  was  great  agitation 
concerning  the  quality  of  steel  rails  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
so  much  had  been  said  by  way  of  criticism  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  some  of  the  rail  users,  some  of  the  railroad  presidents, 
were  asking  us  to  improve  the  conditions,  to  make  a  better  rail,  and 
they  were  making  some  complaints.  In  fact,  some  complaints  of  Mr. 
Harriman  and  otliers  were  published,  whereupon  we  called  a  meeting 
of  all  the  rail  manufacturers  and  the  presidents  of  all  the  leading 
railroads.  They  met  in  my  office,  and  we  there  went  over  the  whole 
subject-matter  of  the  manufacture  of  rails,  the  cost  of  rails,  the  analy- 
sis, the  treatment;  that  is,  the. process  in  the  mills;  and  since  that 
time  have  had  frequent  conferences  with  them  in  regard  to  these,  and 
as  a  result  have  produced  a  somewhat  improved  rail;  and  the  cost  of 
some  of  the  railroad  companies,  who  are  specifying  a  special  analysis 
or  test,  will  be  larger  than  the  $28,  and  I  think  I  can  not  state  it  any 
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more  accurately  than  to  say  that  the  adherence  to  this  price  is  the 
result  of  this  knowledge  by  those  interested  in  the  subject  in  regard  to 
the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  want  to;  that  is,  if  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration wants  to  fix  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  at  a 
pven  figure,  have  you  not  such  a  hold  on  these  independent  operators 
that  not  a  single  solitary  one  of  them  would  dare  to  mark  under  your 
price? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think,  as  applied  to  steel  rails,  that  is  probably  true. 
That  is,  I  believe  if  our  people  should  say  to  the  independents,  "  We 
are  going  to  make  a  lower  price,"  I  believe  the  others  would  follow 
suit.  Mr.  Clark,  that  is  a  fair  and  a  frank  answer,  and  the  reason  I 
say  that  is  that  at  times,  when  the  demand  has  been  very  great,  the 
other  manufacturers  have  frequently  said  to  us  that  they  wanted  to 
increase  the  price,  they  could  just  as  well  get  more,  and  we  have  said, 
"  We  will  not  change  our  price,"  and  as  a  result  they  have  adhered  to 
theirs.   I  think  it  works  both  ways. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  are  all  making  over  $5  a  ton  on  steel  rail  sold 
to  American  railroads? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  you  not  insist  upon  an  answer?  I  do  not 
think  Judge  Gair  did  answer  your  question,  which  was  whether  they 
did  not  have  such  a  hold  on  all  the  other  companies  producing  steel 
rails  that  none  of  them  would  dare  to  mark  their  prices  under  the 
price  fixed  by  the  steel  corporation. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  he  did  answer  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did  answer  that  Question  at  all. 
We  have  no  hold  whatever  upon  them,  and  they  would  dare  do  any- 
thing they  pleased.  Of  course,  that  is  dealing  technically  in  lan- 
guage, but  r  suppose  you  meant  to  ask  me  whether  or  not  our  influ- 
ence with  the  trade  was  not  so  great  as  to  give  us  the  power  to  fix 
the  prices. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  did. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  difference.  They  are  under  no 
obligations  to  us  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Ifr.  Clark.  I  understand  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  you  ex- 
cept the  obligation  of  fear. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  if  we  make  60  per  cent  of  the  business  and 
we  should  reduce  our  price  to  $26,  or  any  other  amount,  they  would 
not  expect  to  get  any  business  at  a  higher  price,  at  least  what  they 
would  consider  their  fair  proportion  at  a  higher  price,  until  our 
mills  were  filled.    That  is  true  of  all  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  are  all  making  over  $5  a  ton  on  steel  rails, 
as  I  understand  it  ? 
Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  difference  between  $22  and  something  and 
$28,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  While  the  price  is  $28,  that  is  reduced  by  the  seconds; 
that  is,  if  the  first-class  rails  and  the  seconds  fell  at  a  little  less  the 
price,  say,  is  $27.50,  not  to  be  accurate  as  to  figures,  and  $22.80 ;  you 
see,  that  does  not  leave  $5.  That. is  for  the  risk  of  business  and 
the  interest  on  our  capital  invested; 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  another.  Suppose  you  take  it  into  your  heads — that  is, 
*e  United  States  Steel  Corporation— to  mark  steel  rails  up  to  $30  a 
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ton.  These  independents  and  you  and  the  rest  are  all  making  over 
$4.  Do  3-0U  think  there  is  an  independent  maker  of  steel  rails  in 
the  United  States  who^  would  dare  to  undertake  to  keep  his  product 
below  $30  a  ton  if  you  marked  yours  up  to  $30? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  I  would  have  to  guess  at  that  answer.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  would  mark  theirs  up  if  we  marked  ours  up 
first ;  I  believe  so ;  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  other  question.  I  do  not  want  to  be  imper- 
tinent  

Mr.  Gary.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  proper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  this  case ;  suppose  you  did  conclude,  for  any 
reason,  no  difference  what,  to  mark  youi-s  up  to  $30,  and  one  of  these 
independent  concerns  thought  it  had  a  good  opportunity  to  make 
money,  and  it  held  its  at  $28  or  marked  them  down  to  $27,  have  you 
not  such  a  hold  on  the  American  market  that  you  could  immediately 
mark  yours  down  to  $20  or  $25  long  enough  to  put  that  fellow  clear 
out  of  business,  and  then  mark  yours  up  again  to  where  you  wanted 
it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Quite  likely ;  that  nuiy  be  true.  I  will  not  say  that  is 
not  true.  I  will  not  say  that  in  the  competition  we  could  not  drive 
a  good  many  of  our  competitors  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  another  thing. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  because  of  our  hold  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  because  of  our  ability  to  produce  cheaper,  and  be- 
cause of  our  ownership  in  the  independent  concerns,  such  as  the  rail- 
roads, the  steamship  linos,  and  so  forth,  which  gives  a  large  credit 
from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  standpoint. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  exactly, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  question — that  is,  that 
you  absolutely  dominate  the  steel  market  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gary. "Oh,  no;  that  is  very  much  out  of  the  way.  During 
the  last  year,  when  business  was  dull,  a  great  many  people,  not  the 
majority,  but  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  producers,  have  sold  at 
prices  less  than  our  prices,  less  than  the  prices  of  the  majority,  and 
have  taken  business  that  belonged  to  the  others  in  the  sense  of  being 
old  customers,  and  so  forth.  It  is  the  man  with  the  small  price  who 
can  pretty  nearly  dictate. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  can  dictate  if  he  has  money  enough. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  can  dictate  so  long  as  he  lasts;  so  long  as  he  keeps 
within  his  cost  or  a  little  above  his  cost.  Of  course,  if  we  were  in 
competition  in  defense,  and  that  is  the  only  competition  I  believe  in — 
speaking  for  myself — that  is,  destructive  competition — ^if  we  were  in 
destructive  competition  in  self-defense,  of  course  we  would  mark 
down  to  pretty  nearly  our  cost,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  com- 
petitor who  could  not  manufacture  as  low  as  we  could  would  go  out 
of  business  in  the  course  of  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  he  was  obnoxious  enough  to  you,  you  could 
mark  down  temporarily  with  perfect  impunity  below  your  cost  to 
get  rid  of  him,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  could.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
as  poor  business  men  as  that.     We  might  do  it  in  some  particular 
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instance  or  as  to  some  particular  commodity  for  some  time,  but  that 
is  the  theory,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  During  the  last  year  we 
have  been  tempted  to  put  some  prices  pretty  low  to  meet  certain 
competition,  but  of  course  the  effect  upon  our  workmen  and  the  effect 
upon  business  conditions  generally  would  have  been  such,  in  our 
opinion— in  my  opinion,  at  least — that  we  lost  some  business  we  ought 
to  have  had. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  want  any  steel  war,  of  course,  if  that  is 
what  that  amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do  not  want  any  war  that  would  affect  trade  con- 
ditions generally,  Mr.  Clark.  I  consider  that  as  more  important 
during  &e  last  year.  I  consider  the  action  of  the  steel  people  more 
important  to  be  considered,  in  connection  with  general  business  con- 
ditions, than  the  condition  of  the  steel  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  the  govermnent  statistics  show  that  in  1902  the 
avera^  price  of  steel  rails  was  $27.65,  and  in  1903  $28.07,  the  little 
variation  is  due  to  these  seconds,  and  so  forth,  as  you  call  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  the  basis  of  price  was  the 
same  for  those  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  freight;  tliat  might  be  a  variation  in 
freight? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  that  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  taken  out  of  the  cost  of  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  all  the  large  steel  products  of  your  mills  pay 
about  the  same  profit  as  steel  rails,  such  as  plates,  and  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Some  pay  more. 

Mr.  CuRK.  Do  any  of  them  pay  less  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  so;  certainly  at  times.  The  prices  of  no 
^ther  commoditv  have  been  uniform  like  steel  rails,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  CuRK.  Your  selling  price  for  the  United  States  is  $28  a  ton, 
"hat  is  your  selling  price  abroad  ? 

ffr.  Gary.  For  1907,  the  last  figures  made  up,  the  price  of  export 
fails  was,  on  the  average,  about  22  cents  per  ton  higher  than  the 
domestic  price. 

Jfr*  CocKRAN.  How  much  higher  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Twenty-two  cents  i^er  ton. 

Jfr.  CocKBAN.  Higher? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  CuRK.  What  was  it  in  1006 ;  how  did  it  run  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1906  it  was  $24.08. 

{jr.  CuRK.  Higher? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  that  would  be  lower,  you  see — $28.04  at  the  mill. 

W.Clark.  That  was  $3.92 ? 

Mj.  Gary.  The  average  of  the  domestic  was  $27.62;  therefore  that 
^ould  be  $3.46  lower  on  the  export. 

y.CuRK.  In  1905? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1905  there  was  a  still  greater  difference.  The  export 
price  was  $20.98,  or  a  difference  of 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Seven  dollars  and  two  cents. 

JJ^-Gary.  No;   $20.98  deducted  form  $27.37. 

^r.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  $6.39,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1904? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  gone  back  that  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  generally  more  difference  or  less  difference, 
do  you  think,  back  for  ten  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  Ten  jears? 

Mr.  Clark.  Beginning  in  1897 ;  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of  be- 
ginning there. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  should  think  fully  as  much  as  the  figures  I  gave  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sell  all  of  your*  steel  products  abroad,  as  a  rule, 
cheaper  than  you  do  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Sometimes  we  do.  I  think  maybe  I  can  give  you  the 
figures  on  the  average  for  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  average  mill  price  per  ton  received  for  exported 
materials  was  7^  per  cent  less  than  the  average  price  for  domestic 
shipments. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  sell  this  stuff  that  you  ship  abroad  at  a  pro- 
fit, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do;  yes;  our  company,  some  of  the  companies  we 
own,  have,  at  times,  shipped  at  less  than  profit,  I  think,  taking  into 
account  depreciation  and  administration  charges,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  manufacturers  at  times  export  at  prices 
down  to  or  below  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  reduce  the  price  for  the  domestic  con- 
sumer so  as  to  use  up  this  surplus? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  probably  would  not  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  would  not  be  any  result? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  say  that  probably  would  not  have  the  result  of  in- 
creasing the  domestic  sales.  As  .a  rule,  the  consumers  supply  their 
demands  at  the  best  price  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gary.  Then,  reducing  the  price  would  not  increase  the  quan- 
tity, and  therefore  you  would  have  the  same  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  might  be  somebody  around  who  wanted  to  use 
steel  who  was  prohibited  from  using  it  by  the  higher  price. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  might  be,  but  1  think  that  would  oe  exceptional. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  good  many  railroads  in  the  United  States,  at  one 
place  or  another,  at  places  out  West  that  we  call  jerk-water  places, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  are  still  using  iron  rails,  that  would  be 
glad  to  use  steel  rails  if  they  could  get  rails  at  the  prices  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  How  much  are  they  able  to  pay? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know.  They  might  be  able  to  pay  $20  or.  $22 
or  $24,  or  $26  per  ton. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  could  set  them  as  cheap  as  these  foreigners  get 
them,  it  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  any  railroad  company  able  to  pay  $22  or 
$26  for  rails  has  gone  without  rails  because  the  price  was  $28. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  that  is  a  case  where  there  are  only  prac- 
tically a  few  consumers,  but  you  take  the  price  of  steel  generally, 
structural  steel  and  all  these  other  steel  products,  and  do  you  not 
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think  the  difference  that  you  have  stated  there  would  make  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gaky.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Clark ;  of  course,  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  know. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  the  question  should  be  approached  from  the 
other  standpoint,  as  a  matter  of  opinion;  that  is,  I  do  not  think  a 
manufacturer  ought  to  be  allowed,  on  account  of  tariff  laws  or  any- 
thing else,  to  charge  or  receive  more  than  a  fair  return  on  the  value 
of  his  property  and  the  amount  of  business  done.  I  think  that  is 
where  you  ought  to  start.  Now,  if  he  does  not  charge  more  than 
that  price,  then  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  sell  at  less  than  that 
price,  that  is,  the  fair  price,  and  in  that  case,  if  he  can  keep  that 
price  down  to  a  fair  basis  by  exporting  the  surplus,  by  dumping  the 
surplus,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  good  business,  and  works  to  the  benefit 
of  the  domestic  user,  because  it  reduces  the  total  cost  of  production 
on  the  part  of  the  mill  which  runs  full,  keeps  the  men  employed,  and 
as  a  total  result  is  beneficial.  I  think  it  is  the  same  argument  that 
every  man  in  every  kind  of  business  uses  in  disposing  of  his  surplus. 
So  i  think  this  tariff  question — I  speak  to  you  because  of  your  pecul- 
iar position,  and  I  am  not  making  any  tariff  speech — but  I  think 
in  some  way  the  manufacturer  ought  to  be  restricted  to  fair  dealings 
witJi  the  public  on  the  basis  I  have  suggested,  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  tariff  laws  or  anything  else  that  might  be  very  harmful  to 
some  of  the  industries  and  to  the  working  people.  That  is  my 
theory.     I  am  speaking  as  an  individual,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Have  you  any  idea  how  that  thing  could  be  accom- 
plished ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Personally,  yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  Now,  I  am  binding  myself  only. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Gary.  Publicity  and  government  control. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  Publicity  and  government  control. 

Mr.  Clark.  Government  control  of  the  railroads  and  other  in- 
dustries? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  government  control  as  distinguished  from  govern- 
ment management.  I  am  not  talking  about  that;  I  think  that  would 
be  a  failure.  But  I  believe  in  thorough  publicity  on  the  part  of  cor- 
porations, railroads,  and  manufacturing  concerns,  and  I  believe  in 
the  Government  having  some  way  of  controlling  the  manufacturer 
within  reasonable  bounds.  I  think  this  tariff  question  should  be  de- 
termined at  the  point  where  real  protection  leaves  off  and  opportunity 
to  oppress  begins.    Our  theories  must  be  alike,  it  seems  to  me. 

;&(&.  Clark.  Just  exactly. 

Mr.  Gary.  Therefore  it  is  only  a  question  of  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly  in  that  statement  you 
have  made.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  right  on  that.  You  make  over 
$4  a  ton  on  a  ton  of  steel  rails  that  costs  $22  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  round  figures;  I  am  not  counting  the  cents.  That 
is  a  dividend  of  20  to  30  per  cent  now  ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  you  have  left  out  the  investment ;  the  cost  of  the 
investment  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  my  understanding  has  been  all  the  time 
that  you  have  been  talking  here  to-day  on  the  basis  of  counting  in 
every  item  of  expense. 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  interest  on  our  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  start  out  with  that  as  one  of  your 
basic  facts? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  could  not  get  that ;  we  are  not  getting  that,  in  my 
judgment,  Mr.  Clark,  on  the  fair  basis  of  the  value  of  our  total  in- 
vestment; we  are  not  getting  an  adequate  return,  it  seems  to  me. 
And  I  think  our  figures  will  3iow  that.    I  believe  we  shall  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  getting  an  adequate  return  now  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  much  profit  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  On  the  value  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  the  real  value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  there  is  involved  the  question  of  real  value. 
I  would  have  to  give  you  my  opinion,  my  figures,  and,  if  you  please, 
the  reason  for  mv  fi^ires. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right;  we  would  be  delighted  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  Did  you  happen  to  read  the  article  published  in  the 
June  number  of  Munsey's  Magazine  on  our  corporation? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  was  too  busy  doing  other  things  in  June  and 
July.    [Laughter."! 

Mr.  Cockran.  Who  is  the  author? 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Munsey. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Munsey  wrote  it  himself? 

Mr.  Gary.  Munsey  wrote  it  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  number  is  it?  I  will  get  it  myself,  unless  you 
put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  (lARV.  I  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  best  way. 

Mr.  (lARY.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  it  is  not  copyrighted? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  give  him  credit  for  it,  he  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  can  be  put  in  subject  to  any  copyright. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  is  the  result  of  an  independent  exammation  by  Mr. 
Munsey  concerning  the  values  of  our  properties.  He  gives  the  prop- 
erties in  detail,  and  his  valuations,  and  if  anything  I  would  saj''  that 
it  is  a  little  high,  but  not  very  much  too  high,  and  certainly  prop- 
erties could  not  be  reproduced  for  anything  like  that;  in  fact,  it 
would  b(»  impossible  to  reproduce  them  at  any  price,  perhaps,  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  vou  tell  us  the  amount  at  which  he  values  the 


property — that  is,  the  whole  value? 
Mr.  Gary.  $1,78i>,187,383. 


Mr.  Cockran.  Does  he  include  in  that  good  will  of  any  kind,  or  is 
it  naked  property? 

Mr.  (jARY.  No;  naked  property.  He  gives  the  details  here, 
itemized. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  he  state  there  anywhere  how  much  that  property 
cost  you  ? 
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Mr.  GABr.  Xo ;  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  did  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  he  did  not  know.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know.  I  know,  so  far  as  the  mills  and  rail- 
roads and  all  the  physical  properties  are  concerned,  what  it  would 
cost  to  reproduce  them,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  and  what  other  cost  is  there,  besides  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  raw  products  are  a  very  important  item.  We  have 
an  immense  tonnage  of  raw  products  to  make  of  the  very  best  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  could  not  be  reproduced  at  any  price,  but  they  have 
a  value  based  on  the  cost  to  us  ot  some  properties  in  cases  where  we 
have  had  opportunities  to  buy. 

Mr.  CL.\Rk.  Now,  unless  Mr.  Munsey  or  Mr.  Anybody  knew 
what  your  properties  cost  you,  simply  knowing  what  the  properties 
are  worth  now,  his  conclusions  about  how  much  profit  you  have  made 
since  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  <vas  aifected  would  have 
very  little  value,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  what  I  say.  In  order  to  ascertain  fairly  how 
much  money  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  made,  you 
would  want  to  know  three  things.     In  the  first  place 

Mr.  Gary.  He  does  not  go  into  the  question  of  how  much  we  have 
made.    That  is  only  a  valuation  of  our  properties ;  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  practically  worthless,  that  fact  stand- 
ing out  by  itself.  If  you  or  lor  anybody  else  knew  how  much  the 
properties  cost  you,  and  we  knew  how  much  profits  you  had  distrib- 
uted, in  one  way  or  another,  and  then  knew  how  mucK  your  properties 
wei-e  worth,  we  could  come  to  a  rational  conclusion  as  to  what  you 
really  had  made  during  the  life  of  this  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion.* 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  all  those  figures,     I  can  give  you  all  those  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  are  you  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  Coming  back  to  your  original  inquiry 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  this  represented  the  value  of  our  properties;  assum- 
ing that  it  does  for  the  sake  of  the  question 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Then  I  say  the  profits  we  have  realized  from  year  to 
year  have  not  been  adequate  and  have  not  been  a  fair  return  on 
the  investment.  Now,  our  ore  products,  the  raw  products,  perhaps, 
ore  and  coal  and  so  forth,  did  not  originally  cost  anythmg  Ime 
their  valuation,  but  they  are  really  worth  that  at  the  present  time ; 
and  in  my  answer,  therefore,  I  assume  that  we  are  entitled  to  the 
same  return  which  you  would  be  entitled  to  if  you  purchased  a 
piece  of  real  estate  to-day  for  a  million  dollars  and  held  it  five  years 
and  were  able  to  sell  it  for  $2,000,000 ;  you  would  be  entitled  to  the 
return  on  the  $2,000,000,  regardless  of  what  it  cost  you  originally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  have  made  a  million  dollars,  though,  in  the 
transaction,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  with  you.    How 
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much  are  you  making?     You  say  you  are  not  getting  an  adequate 
return.    How  much  profit  are  you  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  increase  in  value  you  would  charge  as  a  part  of 
the  profits? 

Mr.  Clahk.  I  undoubtedly  would  if  I  were  estimating  how  much 
you  are  worth  when  you  organized  and  how  much  you  are  worth 
now,  so  as  to  get  at  what  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Gary.  But  what  becomes  of  a  man's  risk  in  investment? 

Mr.  Clark.  Every  man  takes  a  risk. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  buy  a  piece  of  property  you  are  entitled  to,  say, 
4  or  5  per  cent  annually  on  that  property.  Now,  if  it  increases  m 
value  year  by  year,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  entitled  to  that  increase  in 
vahie  in  addition,  as  against  the  risk  you  take  in  buying  that  prop- 
erty.    It  might  have  gone  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why^  certainly;  that  is  all  true. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  coming  back  to  your  own  proposition ;  now,  that 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  about,  that  if  it  was  possible — and  I 
hope  somebody  will  have  ingenuity  enough  to  work  it  out — ^to  re- 
strain people  from  making  undue  profits,  tnen  you  have  got  to  count 
in  what  you  make. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is,  increases  in  value? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly.  Suppose  a  case,  now.  Suppose  a 
corporation  organizes  with  a  million  dollars  capital,  and  that  it  takes 
$500,000  of  its  profits  and  invests  them  in  outside  property  which  in- 
creases in  value;  then,  is  it  not  fair  to  count  the  increase  of  that 
property  in  with  your  total  profits? 

Mr.  Gary.  If  it  is  property  outside  of  your  business,  and  you  have 
realized  on  it,  perhaps — well,  I  would  say  no,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion; I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  part  of  your  manufacturing 
profit  at  all.  The  profit  you  would  get  I  think  is  the  return  for  the 
risk  of  your  investment,  which  risk  every  man  takes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  your  own  case.  You  get  hold  of  these  lands  up 
there  from  the  Great  Northern  at  practically  a  royalty  of  85  cents. 
Suppose  circumstances  worked  out  so  that  the  iron  you  pay  85  cents 
for  in  the  ground  turns  out  to  be  worth  $10 — I  do  not  suppose  it  will, 
but  suppose  it  might? 

Mr,  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  difference  between  $10  and 
85  cents  ought  to  be  counted  in  in  the  profits  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  Manufacturing  profits? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  the  profits  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly  not:  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  I  would  charge  against  the  corporation  a 
loss  if  it  made  a  poor  investment.  I  think  that  is  what  ought  to  be. 
Now,  is  not  this  possible,  under  your  theory,  then,  that  a  corporation 
that  starts  in  with  a  million  dollars  might  reinvest  its  profits  on  the 
side  and  get  to  be  worth  a  billion,  and  still  declare  small  dividends 
to  the  stockholders  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly;  certainly.  If  the  corporation  acts  within 
the  domain  of  its  power,  and  acts  fairly  and  openly  with  its  stock- 
holders and  takes  the  risk  of  making  an  investment,  I  think  it  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that,  if  there  is  a  benefit,  independently  of 
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its  uianufacturing  profit.  I  think  it  is  exactly  the  sjanie  as  your 
investment  in  real  estate.  If  you  buy  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  city 
and  put  a  building  on  that  ground  that  costs  you  a  million  dollars, 
vou  are  entitled  to  4  per  cent  return  on  that,  annually,  on  your 
investment;  and  if  values  of  property  in  that  neighborhood  increase 
from  year  to  year,  and  as  a  consequence  new  invastnients  like  that 
bring  a  higher  yield,  a  larger  percentage,  you  are  entitled  to  a 
rental  which  will  pay  4  per  cent  on  tlie  actual  value  of  your  property, 
or  on  the  amount  which  you  could  realize  if  you  sold.  Otherwise, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  sell  it  and  invest 
in  something  else,  if  you  have  got  to  the  point  where  the  increase 
ha.s  ceased. 

llr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  would  do,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Certainly.  That  is  outside  of  manufacturing  returns, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  can  you  tell  how  much  profit  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  this  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  I  do 
not  care  a  straw  how  it  makes  it — that  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Gaby.  I  do  not  figure  increases  in  value. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  please  state  how  much  you  are  making,  with- 
out figuring  the  increases  in  value? 

ilr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  those  figures,  and  I  can  tell  you 
how  much  this  valuation  is  that  is  given,  in  the  manner  I  have  stated, 
over  and  above  the  estimate  we  put  of  the  value,  the  value  we  esti- 
mated these  properties  to  have  at  the  time  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  organized. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gaby.  I  can  give  you  that.  That  is  represented  by  its  capital 
stock  and  bonds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  these  figures  will  cover  it.  Since  we  were  or- 
ganized, in  the  beginning  of  1901,  we  have  paid  out  in  interest ;  that 
IS,  from  our  earnings  we  have  paid  out  in  interest  $180,711,000.  We 
have  paid  out  in  dividends  $262,354,600.  We  have  carried  to  surplus 
$07,045,000,*  and  we  have  paid  out  for  construction  $163,694,000. 
That  has  returned  to  our  properties  through  expenditures  for  exten- 
sions and  improvements  of  1.7  per  cent  on  our  capitalization  annually, 
and  on  account  of  interest  on  debt  and  dividends  4.6  per  cent,  and 
added  to  surplus  1  per  cent,  making  a  total  on  our  capitalization  per 
annum  of  7.3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  On  your  total  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  accounts  for  all  you  have  got.  When  you 
started  this  capitalization  were  you  connected  with  the  corporation 
yourself? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  that  is,  I  assisted  in  the  organization.  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  before  that  I  was  president  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  properties  that  were  put  in  to  make  up  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  were  thev  put  in  at  a  fictitious 
value,  or  were  they  put  in  at  the  real  value  ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  They  were  put  in  at  what  we  believed  was  the  real 
value. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  preferred  stock  is  $360,281,100,  par  value.  The 
common  stock  is  $508,302  500.     That  is  the  capital  stock, 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividend  is  guaranteed  on  the  preferred 
stock? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  dividends  are  guaranteed,  but  the  stock  is  7  per  cent 
cumulative ;  that  is,  the  7  per  cent  must  be  paid  before  anything  is 
paid  on  the  common  stock,  annually. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  not  the  preferred  stock  represent  really  the  valu- 
ation of  that  property? 

Mr,  Gary.  No  ;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  common  stock  paying  anything? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  paying  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  preferred  stock  rep- 
resent the  value  of  the  property  and  the  common  stock  represent 
what  in  popular  parlance  is  called  "  water?  " 

Mr.  Gary.  No ;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  only  made  3 J  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  What? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  only  made  3 J  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no.  No:  we  have  paid  on  all  this  stock  7.3  per 
cent.  , 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  that  is  the  preferred. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  mean  we  have  earned  that.  We  have  paid  7  per  cent 
on  the  preferred.  We  paid  4  per  cent  on  the  common  stock  for  three 
years  and  then  suspended  for  two  years,  and  since  then  for  two  years 
have  paid  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  interest  are  you  paying  on  your  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are 
$480,199,000,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  include  both  classes  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  The  capitalization  would  be  $480,199,000  of  bonds 
of  all  classes,  $360,381,100  of  preferred  stock,  and  $508,302,500  of 
common  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  then  the  subsidiary  companies  have  bonded  indebt- 
edness. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  would  there  be  of  the  subsidiary  bonded 
indebtedness  ?  • 

Mr.  Gary.  $125,346,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  $1,475,000,000? 

Mr.  Gary.  $1,474,028,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Practically  a  million  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  these  subsidiary  corporations  make  more  profit 
than  the  parent  corporation? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  parent  corporation  is  not  an  operating  corporation 
at  all.  It  gets  its  income  from  dividends  declared  by  the  subsidiary 
company,  except  it  gets  interest  on  money  loaned  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  were  to  subtract  from  this  estimate  of 
Munsey's — if  that  estimate  of  Munsey's  is  anywhere  near  right — the 
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real  value  of  your  property  when  you  put  it  in,  and  then  were  to 
convert  the  difference,  whatever  it  is,  into  profits  and  distribute  it,, 
how  much  do  you  suppose  that  would  increase  this  3  per  cent  and  an 
odd  fraction  of  a  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Gaby.  What  do  you  mean  by  3  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  understood  you  to^ 
say  that  you  were  making  a  little  over  3  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Gaby.  No;  it  is  7.3  per  cent  annually. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent  annually. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  that  to  the  7.3  per  cent  you  were  to  add  what- 
ever the  difference  was  between  your  property  when  you  acquired  it 
and  what  Mtmsey  estimates  it  at — if  Munsey  is  anywhere  near  cor- 
rect—that is,  convert  that  into  a  per  cent  and  add  it  to  the  7.3  per 
cent,  where  would  you  come  out? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  any  figures  on  that.  Of  course  figures  speak 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  put  lar^e  sums  of  money 
into  new  properties,  some  of  which  have  increased  m  value  over  and 
above  the  values  of  our  properties  when  we  took  them  over,  and  the 
other  portion  of  which  has  been  necessary  to  take  care  of  old  nruper- 
ties  which  have  become  obsolete.  Of  course  that  is  the  trouble  with 
manufacturing  business.  We  have  abandoned,  dismantled,  stripped 
a  great  deal  of  property.  Manufacturing  property  wears  out  very 
rapidly.  And  then  the  methods  change.  We  are  now,  as  yon  know, 
going  into  the  open-hearth  process  very  largely.  We  are  obliged  to 
ao  it  for  certain  reasons;  first,  because  the  demands  of  trade  require 
it,  it  being  supposed  that  for  some  things,  at  least,  the  open-hearth 
process  is  better,  that  it  produces  better  steel,  and  for  another  reason, 
and  more  particularly,  because  of  the  changes  in  the  quality  of  our 
ores,  which  are  becoming  poorer  from  year  to  vear,  lower  in  iron 
and,  perhaps,  higher  in  phosphorus.  We  are  making  over  our  prop- 
erties, so  to  speak,  and  abandx)ning  the  Bessemer  process  and  increas- 
ing the  open-hearth  process,  so  as  to  keep  that  parallel  with  the 
changed  and  changing  conditions  of  the  iron  ores,  so  that  when  we 
take  the  ore  out  of  the  mine  from  time  to  time,  instead  of  separating 
it  at  large  cost  and  setting  the  Bessemer  ore  aside  and  abandoning 
the  poorer  ore  for  the  present,  we  can  use  it  all  as  it  comes  out.  Now, 
that  involves  very  large  expenditures,  and  therefore  a  great  deal  of 
this  money  has  been  made  necessary. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  money  that  is  put  in  you  have  first  taken  out, 
have  you  not?  You  do  not  borrow  it?  The  moneys  you  put  into 
these  new  properties  were  not  made  out  of  an  original  investment  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  that  is  true;  but  are  counted  as  profit  in  my  figures 
to  you.    That  is  included  in  the  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  it  been  the  general  experience  that  a  mine  gradu- 
ally peters  out  the  deeper  you  get,  in  quality?  Of  course  that  is  a 
common  colloquial  expression,  but  a  very  expressive  one. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  depends  upon  the  range  and  the  location  of  the  ore. 
Some  is  irregular  and  some  is  in  pockets:  but  it  is  not  entirely  utii- 
form.  You  take  a  large  mine:  suppose,  for  in-^tance,  we  uncover,  as 
we  have  done  in  places,  a  great  many  acres,  stripping  the  earth,  as 
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we  call  it,  from  the  ore,  so  that  we  can  shovel  the  ore  from  the  mine 
to  the  car.  Now,  we  have  exposed  a  very  large  area  of  iron  ore.  That 
is,  perhaps^  more  or  less  in  streaks. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  of  course  it  is. 

Br.  Gary.  Under  our  old  practice,  when  the  ore  was  cheap  and 
seemed  to  be  plentiful,  it  seemed  the  most  reasonable  thing  for  the 
miner  and  manufacturer  to  do  was  to  select  the  best  and  leave  the 
other,  and  in  that  way  we  could  get  all  the  Bessemer  ore  we  needed. 
But  as  the  business  of  the  country  has  grown,  there  has  not  been 
enough  of  that,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  other,  and  a  great 
deal  of  that  other  can  be  utilized  omy  by  taking  very  great  pains. 
We  want  to  use  it  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  were  to  run  across  a  deposit  equal  to  the  Iron 
Mountain  you  would  get  right  at  this  business  now. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  no  more  of  those.  We  have  searched  pretty 
thorouglily. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  you  never  did  find  anything  like  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Schwab 
said — of  course  I  am  not  trying  to  play  one  against  the  other — that 
the  railroads  did  not  object  to  paying  this  price  of  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  true  of  hmi,  or  it  is  probably  true  of  him,  be- 
cause he  sells  his  rails  to  the  railroad  companies  whose  tracks  go  by 
his  mills,  and  who  get  large  sums  of  money  from  him  in  the  way  of 
freight. 

JVlr.  Clark.  What  would  the  railroads  out  in  that  part  of  the 
country  say  to  that  proposition,  do  you  suppose,  in  Missouri?  Do 
they  really  want  to  pay  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  This  is  what  they  would  say :  "  If  $28  is  a  fair  price, 
taking  everything  into  account,  we  will  pay  it,  and,  if  not,  we  will 
do  better  if  we  can." 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  can  if  they  can  satisfy  me  that  $28  is  too  much 
on  them.    They  can,  as  far  as  our  company  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  argumentation  to  do 
that,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  yes.    Of  course,  I  have  expressed  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  I  believe,  taking  our  investments  into  account,  the 
risks  of  the  business,  and  so  forth,  that  is  a  fair  price;  but  I  think  it 
is  enough,  and  I  have  stood  against  any  increase  in  it  at  times  when 
we  could  just  as  well  have  gotten  a  higher  price,  as  you  know,  prob- 
ably. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  take  it  for  granted,  now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that 
you  can  get  what  vou  want. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  secret  of  the  railroads  not  objecting  to  this 
price  of  $28  a  ton  is  that  they  simply  shove  that  $28  a  ton  off  onto 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  who  patronize  the  railroads.  Is  not  that 
true? 

*Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no;  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  recouped  on  us?  That  is  a  practical  prop- 
osition. 
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Mr.  Gaby.  No.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  charging  the  pas- 
sengers too  high  rates  ?*^ 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  do;  and  I  think  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
is  charging  them  twice  as  much  as  they  ought  to.  I  never  had  a 
pass  on  a  Pullman  car  in  my  life,  and  I  pay  for  what  I  get,  and  I 
think  that  the  railroads  would  be  better  off  universally  if  they 
charged  2  cents  a  mile  instead  of  charging  3  and  holding  the  rates  up. 

Mr.  Gabt.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  you  may  be  right. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  may  be,  too,  now.  Suppose  this  committee  and 
Congress  were  to  cut  down  the  rate  on  steel  one-half,  would  it  affect 
your  business  a  particle  ? 

Mr.  Gaby.  The  tJnited  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaby.  I  can  not  answer  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  do  not  want  to  volunteer  or,  rather,  I  will  say, 
venture,  an  opinion  here  ? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Intentionally  I  would  not  want  to  say  anything  that 
would  hurt  any  of  our  competitors  who  are  entitled  to  be  in  busi- 
ness. I  think,  Mr.  Clark,  that  the  manufacturer  of  this  country 
who  is  justified  in  continuing  in  business  should  be  protected  against 
the  foreign  manufacturer  who  can  manufacture  at  a  less  cost.  I 
think  that  is  only  fair.  I  think  that  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
country,  and  I  think  that  condition,  and  that  condition  only,  is  what 
has  made  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  If  that  condition  should  be 
changed  I  think  you  would  be  back  to  the  times  and  conditions  when 
the  laboring  man's  wages  were  very  materially  reduced,  when  strikes 
all  over  the  country  were  in  existence ;  and  I  believe  that  G^many 
and  some  of  the  other  foreign  countries  which  are  thoroughly  pro- 
tected, and  will  be  thoroughly  protected,  will  get  a  decided  advan- 
tage.   That  is  my  opinion,  so  far  as  that  question  is  concerned. 

Mr.  RandeixL.  What  is  the  time  you  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  Gabt.  The  period  following  the  passage  of  the  "  Wilson  bill," 
so  called. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  had  the  worst  strike  thatsCver  was  had  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gaby.  When  was  that? 

ilr.  Clabk.  The  Homestead  riots,  when  Pinkerton  had  his  army 
down  there  and  they  killed  people.    It  was  in  the  summer  of  1892. 

Mr.  Randell.  My  purpose  in  asking  the  question  was  to  get  the 
actual  time. 

Mr.  Gabt.  They  had  a  pretty  bad  strike  there.  I  remember  that; 
but  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  and  can  not  answer  your  question. 
I  speak  of  general  conditions,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  wages 
being  very  much  lower  and  therefore  strikes  much  more  frequent 
during  the  period  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  force.  The  wages 
of  the  men  at  South  Chicago  during  that  period  wefe  about  90  cents 
per  day,  as  I  remember  it,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  $1.60 
per  day. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  will  ask  you  another  question.  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  facilities  which  American  citizens  have  had  for  going  out 
and  getting  hold  of  a  piece  of  land  and  being  independent,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  labor  unions,  has  had  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
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with  puttiiiff  up  the  price  of  labor  in  the  United  States  than  all  the 
tariffs  that  have  been  passed  since  the  flood  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  to  the  contrary.  We  have, 
as  a  rule,  no  union  labor,  as  you  perhaps  know.  We  are  at  peace 
with  our  men  generally.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  holders  of  our 
shares.  They  are  prosperous  and  contented,  as  a  rule.  When  the 
panic  occurred  a  year  ago,  and  the  question  of  reducing  wages  came 
up,  when  it  seemed  to  a  great  many  to  be  inevitable,  following  the 
precedents  of  the  past,  that  wages  should  be  reduced,  we  stood  out 
pretty  strongly  against  anj^  reduction,  and  said  we  would  not  con- 
sent to  it  unless  we  were  driven  to  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  that.  But  you 
have  not  answered  my  question,  and  that  is  whether  if  this  tariff  were 
cut  in  two  you  would  not  still  be  able  to  ball  these  f orei^ers  out  and 
control  the  American  steel  market,  or,  rather,  dominate  it?  I  would 
rather  use  the  word  "  dominate  "  than  the  word  "  control." 

Mr.  Gary.  I  tried  to  answer  that  by  saying  there  might  be  one 
answer  as  applied  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  one  I  want. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  another  as  applied  to  outsiders.  If  there  should 
be  such  a  horizontal  cut  as  that,  I  think  it  would  certainly  be  very 
damaging. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  pretty  strong 
and  could  stand  reduction,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  still  prosper. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  really  stronger  than  the  Federal  Government,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  we  are  so  weak  in  comparison  with  it  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  at  least,  I  would  not  do  anything  disapproved  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  better  financial  fix  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    You  have  no  deficiencies  in  your  revenues,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  Government,  as  I  understand  it,  is  running 
behind  about  $10,000,OdO  a  month. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  has  been  more  extravagant  in  its  expenditures,  made 
necessary  by  a  great  many  political  exigencies  not  necessary  for  me 
to  refer  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  refer  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Especiallv  the  Spanish-American  war,  of  whicli 
my  friend  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  willing  to  answer 
for  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Federal  Government  should  not  hesitate  to  expend 
money,  even  if  it  has  to  borrow  it.    All  patriots  believe  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  that  Congress  should  wipe  out  these  duties 
entirely,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  still  survive, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  can  not  answer 
it  with  certainty ;  out  I  have  an  impression  that  if  we  did  we  would 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Co(  kran!  That  is  about  what  you  have  now. 
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Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir:  far  from  it.  If  you  should  hear  some  of  these 
people  talk,  you  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clakk.'  What  I  want  to  set  at  is  this:  Whether  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  throu^  natural  advantages  and  acquired 

Eroperties  is  not  in  a  condition  to  dominate  the  American  steel  mar- 
et  against  the  world,  tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  Mr.  Clark ;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  That  is,  I  do  not 
think  we  could  make  any  fair  or  reasonable  profit  on  our  investment, 
or  on  the  value  of  our  property,  on  such  a  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  take  the  tariff  off  from  ores  and  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  should  not  ask  me  that  question.  We  are  not  in- 
terested particularly  in  them,  it  seems  to  me.  I  think  you  should  call 
on  men  who  are  interested  in  that  question,  and  who  are  better  capa- 
ble of  speaking  about  it  than  I  am.  I  submit  that  you  should  not  ask 
me  any  question  that  could  be  interpreted  to  have  the  effect  of  injur- 
ing any  of  our  competitors,  even  if  it  does  not  injure  us  at  the  same 
time. 

ilr.  Clark.  But  when  we  had  your  competitors  here  we  had  to 
operate  on  them  with  a  corkscrew  because  they  seemed  to  be  so  afraid 
01  giving  any  information  which  might  injure  you.  To  tell  you  the 
truth  alwut  it,  Mr.  Schwab  and  yourself  are  the  two  men  who 
have  come  before  this  committee  who  have  been  willing  to  answer 
the  questions  that  were  asked  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  not  because  they  feared  to  injure  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  because  they  were  afraid  you  would  injure  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  was  because  they  were  afraid  of  injuring  them- 
selves, perhaps.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  am  not  lamiliar  with 
their  testimony ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  independents 
labor  under  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  they  do. 

Mr.  Gary.  Is  not  this  merely  a  question  of  figures,  if  you  can  ascer- 
tain accurately  what  the  figures  are?  I  will  start  out  with  the  propo- 
sition on  which  the  questioner  and  the  witness  affree,  as  I  understand 
it ;  that  is,  that  protection  means  protection,  and  does  not  mean  any 
more  than  what  is  necessarjr  for  protection.  It  does  not  mean  the 
fostering  of  any  particular  industries  to  enable  them  to  get  an  un- 
reasonable price.  Is  not  the  whole  question,  after  all,  determined 
by  figures? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is,  when  you  find  out  the  cost  abroad,  the  cost 
here,  the  facilities  for  supplying  the  markets,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  disposition  of  the  foreigners  to  protect  their  own  countries 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  keep  us  out  of  there,  and  the  disposition  to  dump 
their  surplus  here,  is  it  not  a  mere  question  of  figures?  Germany  is 
exporting  four  or  five  million  tons  annually  at  the  present  time.  She 
has  a  big  surplus.  You  know  the  disposition  of  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, to  sell  abroad  at  prices  very  much  less  than  she  sells  at  home. 
If  our  costs  are  such  that  she  can  sell  in  this  country  at  less  than  the 
producing  cost  here — that  is,  if  she  will  sell  at  such  a  cost — does  not 
that  determine  whether  the  industry  here  needs  protection  ?  I  would 
like  to  give  you  one  or  two  figures  with  reference  to  one  or  two  items 
merely  by  way  of  illustration.  During  the  last  four  years  a  sub- 
stantial tonnage  of  rails  has  been  sold  at  different  times  on  the 
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western  coast  of  this  country  at  $31.60,  or  about  that,  duty  paid,  and 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  $30.50,  or  about  that.  Now,  the  freight  rate 
from  our  nearest  mill  to  the  western  coast  is  $15  a  ton,  and  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  New  Orleans  about  $7  a  ton.  To  meet  those  sales 
our  people  must  sell  at  less  than  cost  and  at  considerably  less  than 
cost.  That  applies  more  or  less  to  some  other  commodities,  depend- 
ing upon  the  state  of  trade  abroad. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  can  not  understand,  to  save  my  life,  why,  if  you  can 
ship  this  stuff  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  seas 
ana  sell  in  open  competition  with  all  mankind  in  a  free-trade  market, 
you  could  not  hold  this  market,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  against  all  comers. 

Mr.  Gary.  Does  it  follow  that  because  a  grocer  sells  his  brown 
sugar  below  cost,  or  because  a  dry  goods  man  in  the  spring  cleans  his 
counters  at  less  than  cost,  that  he  ought  to  sell  his  wnole  product  at 
the  same  price? 

Mr.  Clark.  No. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  the  same  thing.    This  is  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  These  people  are  han- 
dling perishable  stuff,  and  they  get  rid  of  it  and  have  got  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  sell  it  to  their  home  people. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  they  sell  it  to  their  home  people.  I  want  to  state 
for  myself  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  man  on  this  com- 
mittee or  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  m  the  United  States 
Senate  who  has  the  slightest  desire  to  injure  any  American  industry. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  is  my  feeling  about  it,  and  I  think  I  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  my  fellows. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  believe  that  is  right.    I  sincerely  believe  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  committee  has  to  revise  this  tariff,  and  wants  to 
work  out  the  exorbitant  features  of  it.  I  want  to  get  it  down  to  a 
revenue  basis,  and  if  I  could  discover  the  revenue  basis  for  steel,  I 
would  vote  for  it;  but  I  know,  as  every  man  who  has  any  common 
sense  knows,  that  whenever  he  votes  for  a  given  revenue  tariff, 
whether  he  wants  it  to  work  out  that  way  or  not,  pro  tanto  it  is  a 
protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  told  us  about  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  price  and 

Mr.  Gary.  May  I  interrupt  you  one  moment,  because  a  thought  is 
in  mv  mind,  and  I  desire  to  give  one  fact  in  regard  to  a  commodity, 
which  is  important,  and  in  line  with  this  other  inquiry.  It  relates 
to  tin  plate  and  sheets.  At  the  present  time  they  are  produced  in 
Wales  and  London  at  about  $5.32,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  to  us, 
and  that  represents  the  difference  in  wa^es  paid  to  the  men,  the  labor 
element  being  large  as  to  those  commodities.  So  that  if  we  should 
make  our  costs  as  low  as  their  costs,  we  could  only  do  it  by  cutting  the 
wages  of  our  men  about  these  mills  in  half — that  is,  making  them  one- 
half  as  large  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  think  I  am  perfectly 
accurate  in  those  figures.    I  mean  to  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  think  you  could  cut  the  wages  of  your 
labor  in  half?  You  would  get  no  men  to  work  for  you  at  all,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  if  it  applied  to  only  one  commodity. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of. 
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ib.  Gabt.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.     They  would  work  for  some 
one  else. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  You  have  to  keep  the  wages  up  to  get  them  to  work 
at  all? 
Mr.  Gaht.  We  would  go  out  of  the  business  then,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  told  us  about  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  price  of  steel  rails  and  the  export  price  of  steel  rails  in  this 
country  for  the  years  1907,  1906,  and  1905.  Can  vou  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  me^  export  and  domestic  price  in  other  countries  for 
the  same  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  for  the  present  time.  I  have  not  got  it  for  other 
years. 

Mr.  Gatses.  I  would  like  to  have  it  for  the  present,  and  then,  if 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  it,  I  would  like  to  have  you  send 
the  figures  for  the  other  years. 

Mr.  Gart.  On  German  rails  the  domestic  price  is  $29.02  and 
the  export  price  is  $22.20.  In  Great  Britain  the  domestic  price  is 
^7.98  and  the  export  price  $23.61.  In  France  the  domestic  price 
is  $83.33  and  the  export  price  $25.69.  In  Belgium  the  domestic  price 
is  $27.45  and  the  export  price  $22.50. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  you  furnish  the  figures  for  the  other  years,  I 
would  be  glad  if  they  extended  back  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  it  as  to  the  foreign 
prices.  I  will  give  it  as  far  as  I  can  get  it;  but  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  get  that  information.  That  which  I  have  has  been  ob- 
tained with  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  connection  with  that,  may  I  ask  you  whether  it 
is  true  that  the  German  Government,  through  the  ownership  of 
railroads,  aids  its  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  exporting  more 
cheaply  to  other  countries  than  they  sell  at  home? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  does,  very  much. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  any  facts  or  any  foreign  publications  which 
would  throw  light  on  the  question  of  foreign  governments  favoring 
the  practice  of  selling  abroad  cheaper  ttan  they  do  at  home? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  can  get  anything  or  not;  but 
I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  has  seemed  to  me  rather  remarkable,  in  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  told  foreign  manufacturers  do  ship  out  of  their 
own  country  and  sell  cheaper  than  they  sell  at  home,  that  we  seem  not 
to  have  access  to  any  foreign  government  publications  which  bring 
out  the  fact  just  as  a  similar  practice  in  this  country  is  being  brought 
out  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  asked  him  to  give  the  costs  abroad? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  have  some  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  rails 
abroad. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  give  the  cost  of  iron  and  cost  of  conversion ;  and 
the  percentages  just  about  keep  up. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understood  that  you  were  to  furnish  these  matters  of 
cost  with  reference  to  the  several  stages  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  want  to  say  to  you  what  you  probably  already  know, 
that  it  is  quite  difficult  to*^  get  any  information  abroad  in  regard  to 
these  matters.    I  believe  some  of  the  government  officials  have  been 
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trying  to  get  information  relating  to  costs  during  the  last  year,  and 
have  not  succeeded  very  well ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  If  the  Govern- 
ment has  succeeded,  or  course  we  would  all  be  delighted.  We  would 
like  very  much  to  know  in  detail  about  their  costs.  We  do  know  by 
experience,  in  meeting  them  in  competition  at  various  times  and  places, 
that  the  German  Government  does  a  great  deal  to  assist  its  own  manu- 
facturers in  every  way.  It  encourages  all  sorts  of  combinations,  syn- 
dicates, etc.,  as  they  are  called. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  the  German  Government  pay  a  bounty  to  the 
steel  industry? 

Mr.  Gary.'  It  does  not  at  the  present  time,  except  in  the  way  of 
low  freights. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Bounties  are  paid  to  the  steel  industry  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  what  those  bounties  are? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me.  There  is  one  thing 
which  I  think  is  important  for  tariff  makers.  You  know  Canada  has 
a  countervailing  tax,  or  a  dumping  tax,  which  is  really  a  great  thin^. 
If  Germany,  for  instance,  is  proposing  to  dump  its  products  in  this 
country  at  any  time  because  business  is  dull,  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
tax  as  would  prevent  them  selling  here  more  than  5  per  cent  below  the 
price  they  get  in  their  own  country.  In  that  case,  you  see,  you  would 
protect  this  country  against  dumping. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  would  not  need  so  high  a  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  in  that  case  you  would  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  that,  under  the  trade  conditions 
of  the  world,  it  is  advisable  for  us  to  write  a  minimum  and  maximum 
tariff  by  which  we  can  force  concessions  from  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Amongst  manufacturers  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  about  that,  but  personally  I  would  favor  it.  I  may  not  be 
well  enough  posted  to  be  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  but  I 
have  thought  favorably  on  that  subject.  Some  pjeople  think  we 
would  be  in  trouble  all  the  time;  that  it  would  be  so  inaefinite  and  so 
subject  to  changes  in  the  conduct  of  business  that  it  would  make  it 
impracticable.  You  gentlemen  can  answer  that  question  very  much 
better  than  I  can,  because  you  have  studied  it  and  you  are  experts, 
while  I  am  not.  My  opinion,  however,  is.  f avorable*^  to  a  maxunum 
and  a  minimum  tariff. 

Mr.  Cockran.  With  relation  to  the  profits  of  your  company,  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Clark  questioned  you,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  what  Mr.  Schwab  said  in  an  answer  to  me  during  the  giving  of 
his  testimony.  I  was  inquiring  into  the  original  capital  of  the  Car- 
negie Company,  which,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in 
your  combination. 

Mr.   Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  I  asked  him  liow  much  money  w^as  put  into  the 
Carnegie  Companv,  and  he  said :  "  I  can  not  give  you  those  figures 
offhand.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  can  not.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us 
know\  The  Carnegie  Company  was  a  partnership;  it  was  not  a 
stock  company." 

Then  I  broke  in  on  him,  and  he  continued :  ''And  when  you  ask  how 
much  real  money  was  put  in  tlie  Carnegie  Company  I  can  only  say 
that  the  earnings  of  the  company  were  put  in;  none  of  us  had  any 
money  to  put  in." 
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^Cii  the  report  reads  (is  follows : 

Mr,  CocKBAN.  That  Is  It,  then ;  now  we  have  got  It. 
Mr.  Schwab.  We  developed   the  company. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  So  that  whatever  capital,  whatever  proi)€rty  was  owned  by 
this  company  was  the  result  of  profits  paid  In  the  company. 
Mr.  Schwab.  Profit  and  Increase  In  the  value  of  property. 

Jfow,  is  that  true  of  all  the  property  taken  over  by  your  company? 
Mr.  Gary.  Certainly  not ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  as  to  that 
coinpany.    I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  So  far  as  these 
stupendous  figures  of  $1,782,187,383  are  concerned,  are  you  in  a  posi- 
tion to  inform  this  committee  how  much  of  that  represents  capitalized 
profits  as  distinguished  from  the  original  investment  of  capital? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  can  not.  ^Vhen  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion was  formed,  the  original  board  took  testimony  in  relation  to  the 
values  of  all  the  property  taken  over,  and  those  valuations  were  made 
up  in  various  ways — upon  the  possibility  or  probability  of  earnings, 
the  cost  of  producing  the  mills  and  furnaces  which  would  have  the 
capacities  those  companies  had,  the  values  of  the  raw  products  based 
on  what  they  were  being  sold  at,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Of  this  whole  sum  of  $1,782,000,000,  was  not  $1,000,- 
000,000,  at  least,  capitalized  profits  as  distinguished  from  original 
investment? 
Mr.  Gary.  I  should  have  to  guess  at  that ;  but  I  should  guess  yes. 
Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  when  you  speak  of  the  profits  which  this 
industry  has  yielded,  you  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  confining 
your  statement  of  profits  to  what  have  been  entered  as  earnings,  but 
it  should  also  include  this  vast  sum  which  has  been  added  to  the 
capital? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  done  that.  I  have  included  that,  as  I  have  given 
you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this,  that 
when  you  are  speaking  of  profits  the  impression  naturally  made  would 
be  that  it  meant  a  profit  on  investment.  What  I  want  to  ascertain, 
if  I  can,  is  the  amount  of  investment  and  the  amount  of  profit  that 
has  entered  into  the  capitalization. 

Mr.  Gary.  In  considering  the  value  of  the  United  States  Steel 
properties,  I  start  out  with  the  assumption  that  those  properties  are 
of  a  certain  value.  In  determining  the  profits  since  the  company 
was  organized  I  take  the  amount  paid  as  interest  on  bonds,  the  amount 
paid  as  dividends  on  stock  and  the  amount  expended  for  new  prop- 
erty, and  the  amount  carried  forward  to  surplus. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  company  itself  was  a  combination  of  several 
other  companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  company  acquired,  by  purchase,  propertie^s  be- 
longing to  these  other  corporations  at  a  certain  price,  namely,  the 
*i^unt  of  their  bonds  and  stocks. 

Mr.  Cockran,  And  those?  companies  which  it  purchased  were  them- 
selves consolidations  of  several  other  companies,  were  they  not  ? 
Mr.  Gary.  Some  of  them  were,  at  least. 
*•  Cockran.  The  Federal  Steel  Companv  was? 
Mr.  Gaby.  Yes.  .  ^ 

tit,  Cockran.  The  American  Bridge  Company  was  ?     ^ 
J^Y.  Gary.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  Steel  and  Wire  Company  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  American  Tube  Company  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  National  Tube  Company ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  Tiiv  Plate  Company  was? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  the  Tin  Plate  Company  was. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  Let  us  take  up  one  of  them — ^the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany.    You  assisted  in  the  organization  of  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  companies  were  combined  in  that,  if  you  re- 
member? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  was  one. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  remember  what  the  capitalization  of  that 
company  was? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  remember  now.  I  have  forgotten.  It 
seems  to  me  the  stock  and  bonds  were  about  $32,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  other  companies  do  you  remember  that  were 
combined  into  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Lorraine  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  remember  what  that  was  capitalized  fort 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not.    I  think  it  was  $10,600,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Were  there  any  other  companies  in  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  was  that  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  about  how  much  were  the  constituent  cornpanies 
which  were  taken  into  the  Federal  Steel  Company  capitalized  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  should  think  the  capital  stock  and  bonds  of  those  com- 
panies exceeded  considerably  the  amount  of  stock  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Steel  Company,  which  was  about  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  capitalization  of  the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany was  a  reduction  of  the  total  capital  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes:  I  think  it  was.  Its  capital  stock  was  $200,000,000, 
but  we  only  issued  about  $100,000,000.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  those 
figures.    I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  believe  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  what  you  say  is  correct,  and  of  course  it  is  because 
you  speak  from  knowledge,  it  tends  to  explode  a  very  general  idea 
that  each  of  those  companies  was  accompanied  by  a  large  inflation  of 
stock,  and  that  then  the  inflated  stock  of  these  various  organizations 
was  brought  together  in  the  United  States  Steel  Company  and  stiU 
further  increased. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  call  it  inflation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  call  it  increase,  so  as  not  to  use  any  adjective 
in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  All  of  these  companies  are  issuing  additional  stock  all 
the  time  for  improvements. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  understand  your  point.  I  think  you  are  right  as  to 
that  company. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  will  give  us  the  information  as  to  just  what 
that  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  finally  came  to  form  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  I  understand  that  you  capitalized  it  at  $1,476,000,000, 
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And  that  there  is,  according  to  yoar  fignres  now,  a  profit  already  of 
about  $307,000,000— that  is  to  say,  it  has  increased  in  value  tram 
$1,475,000,000  to  $1,782,000,000,  and  that  increase,  as  I  understand 
you,  represents  the  investment  of  earnings  in  new  buildings,  in  the 
expansion  of  your  plant,  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  your  ore 
properties  and  real  estate. 
Mr.  Gaby.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Assuming  that  valuation  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
one,  the  amount  over  and  above  your  original  capitalization  is  repre- 
sented by  increase  in  value  and  additional  value  put  into  the  property 
by  the  expenditures  of  money  out  of  the  earnings,  amounting  to 
$166,000,000?  s  ,  ft 

Mr.  Gaby.  I  gave  the  figures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  put  it  at  $163,694,000  in  new  buildings  and 
$W,000,OOOinsurphis. 
Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  The  balance  of  the  increase  is  the  increased  value 
of  thepropertv? 
Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

^-  CocKRAif.  And  not  due  to  anything  that  you  have  done,  but 
^^M^  S^neral  increase  in  values  all  around. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  hardly  fair  to  us  to  say.  it  is  not  due  to  any- 
thing we  have  done. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say  it  so  as  to  accept  your  own  view  in  the  most 
hbe^l  sense,  because  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  if  you  have  a 
building  here  in  Washington  and  are  doing  business  in  it  and  the 
value  of  that  building  doubles  it  would  double  just  as  much  if  you 
^€re  not  in  the  steel  business  at  all,  and  is  not,  therefore^  chargeable 
to  the  profits  of  the  steel  business.  That  is  your  position,  and  I  agree 
with  you.  But  the  money  you  put  back  into  new  enterprises  are  un- 
uoubtedly  the  profits  of  the  steel  business.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
separate. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  separated  them  in  my  figures — that  is,  I  included 
one  and  excluded  the  other. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  agree  with  your  classification  of  it.  I  understood 
you  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark,  that  you  are  able  to  face  any  com- 
petition that  may  possibly  arise  in  this  country  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  but  that  you  are  apprehensive  of  the  effect  upon  your  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  said  that,  Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  not  answered 
that  question.     I  do  not  know,  and  I  prefer  not  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Just  conceive  for  a  moment  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee and  your  position.  We  are  here  discussing  the  amount  of 
protection — ^that  is  to  say,  of  tax  that  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  com- 
munity for  the  protection  of  this  industry — and  if  the  chief  factor 
in  that  protection  is  not  able  to  say  how  much  is  necessary,  it  would 
be  diflScult  for  us  to  decide  that  it  is  necessary  at  all,  for  you  would 
not  have  us  impose  a  tax  on  suspicion. 

Mr.  Gart.  As  a  fair-minded  citizen  I  would  have  you  impose  a 
tax  which  would,  protect  our  competitors,  even  if  we  did  not  need  it. 
Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  your  sensitiveness 
and  care  for  your  competitors.  I  am  not  addressing  my  question  to 
your  sensitiveness,  but  to  your  knowledge  and  to  your  business.  I 
want  to  know  whether  your  steel  company  would  continue  to  do  busi- 
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ness  without  any  protection,  merely  and  entirely  as  a  matter  of 
business. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Of  course  I  can  not  say  certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  not  say  you  could  not? 

Mr.  Gaby.  No;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  not 
prepared  to  state  on  your  own  responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  under 
your  oath  as  a  witness  that  any  protection  whatever  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Gaby.  For  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Yes:  so  far  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Gaby.  No. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Now,  that  is  clear.  There  is  just  one  thing  more  I 
want  to  question  you  about. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Of  course  I  would  have  to  go  through  the  list  carefully, 
Mr.  Cockran,  before  I  could  answer  your  question  accurately.  That 
might  be  true  of  some  commodities  and  not  true  as  to  others;  that  is, 
it  might  drive  us  out  of  business  so  far  as  some  commodities  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  are  not  prepared  to  name  one  now  ? 

Mr.  Gaby.  No;  the  only  way  that  could  be  determined  is  to  look 
up  the  figures  of  cost. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  About  that,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
doubt,  because  the  figures  given  here  in  the  government  returns 
seem  to  be  so  much  at  variance  with  the  expert  fibres. 

Mr.  Gaby.  This  occurs  to  me:  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  survive 
in  the  sheet  and  tin-plate  business  if  the  tariff  is  removed.  I  think 
we  would  be  driven  out  of  that  business. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  As  to  that,  what  tariff  is  essential  to  keep  you  afloat 
in  that  business?  Do  you  need  the  present  rate,  or  wouldf  one-half 
of  that  rate  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Gaby.  What  is  the  present  rate? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  tariff  is  1.6  cents  a  pound,  which  would  be  equal 
to  1.2  cents  a  pound  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Gaby.  My  impression  is  that  the  amoimt  which  was  fixed 
under  the  Wilson  bill,  which  was  1.2,  would  protect  us.  I  think  it 
would. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Could  you  get  along  with  any  less? 

Mr.  Gaby.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  because  1  don't  know. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  suppose  you  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  this  is 
a  fair  principle  on  which  to  charge  a  tariff,  that  in  the  absence  of 
very  satisfactory  evidence  of  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax, 
the  tax  ought  not  to  be  imposed.  I  am  speaking  now  from  a  pro- 
tective point  of  view,  to  which  I  do  not  agree  at  all,  but  which  I  am 
willing  to  concede  is  the  policy  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  responsibility  of  getting  that  evi- 
dence and  of  being  certain  is  just  as  great  or  greater  with  the  Con- 
gressmen than  it  is  with  the  manufacturers.     That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  The  fact  that  we  are  sitting  here  and  probably  will 
sit  all  through  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  have  ^ven  you  the  trouble 
of  coming  here,  shows  you  how  anxious  we  are  about  it. 

•Mr.  Gaby.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  you  all  the  information  we  can ; 
and  I  am  trying  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  CocKBAN.  Could  we  go  to  a  more  responsible  source  for  infor- 
mation than  to  the  manufacturers  themselves? 

Mr.  GrAHT.  Yes;  but  have  not  I  covered  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  my  duty,  when  I  say  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  it 
would  be  safe  to  make  it  lower  than  1.2? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  to  say,  you  suspect  or  apprehend  that  any 
change  below  that  mi^ht  hurt  yoii  ? 

Mr.  Gabt.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  question  very  carefully.  That  seems  to  be  the 
common  beUef. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You,  as  the  head  of  this  company,  can  tell  whether 
you  could  go  on  making  tin  plates  if  we  reauced  this  tariff  to  60 
cents,  which  would  about  cut  it  in  two? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  1.5  now ;  it  was  1.2  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Say  we  cut  it  down  to  76  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  must  confess  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairmak.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  came  in  here  and  rec- 
omnoended  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  They  said  that  was  a  sufficient 
protection  for  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Gabt.  I  dia  not  know  that. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  is  what  these  independent  manufacturers  think^ 
and  you  say  their  necessity  for  protection  is  very  much  greater  than 
yours.  I  would  like  to  get  your  testimony  as  to  how  much  you  would 
need,  regardless  of  what  these  weaker  competitors  mig[ht  need. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken;  but  I  certainly  believe  we 
could  stand  10  per  cent  less  than  our  conapetitors. 

Mr.  Dalzfxl.  I  do  not  recall  now  who  made  that  statement :  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  was  one  of  your  constituent  members. 

^^  Chaibman.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Gaby.  There  has  not  been  any  one  of  our  members  here. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  FoUansbee  Brothers. 

Mr.  Gaby.  He  is  a  well-posted  man.  X  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  may 
qo  nun  an  injustice;  but  I  believe  if  he  could  stand  1.20  we  could  take 

1^^  ^nt  off  from  that  and  make  a  fair  ijrofit. 

''*^-.  CocKBAN.  So  that  if  we  regulate  this  protective  duty  to  the 
necessities  of  FoUansbee,  we  would  be  affording  you  a  luxurious  mar- 

^'Daxzell.  And  if  you  regulate  it  by  the  United  States  Steel 
i^mpany,  what  will  jrou  do  to  FoUansbee? 

^'  Gahy.  That  is  right.    If  you  protect  our  competitors,  you  leave 
ratio^^  than  protection.     I  say  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
^^ .  ^^Ught  to  take  the  position  of  not  only  making  public  the  con- 
trol ^  V  ^^  affairs  and  business,  but  of  submitting  to  government  con- 
*   .^^w,  that  is  a  radical  view,  and  you  understand  that  I  am  not 
peaking  for  the  corporation  when  I  say  that. 
^r-  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that. 
w^*  ^^BY.  We  have  got  to  come  to  that,  in  my  opinion. 
.,  ^^' CocKRAN.  I  am  questioning  you  now  solelv  with  reference  to 
\f    r^*^  of  the  tariff  on  your  industry. 
?J^-^ABY.  Yes;  I  understand  that.' 
,  ^'-  GocKRAN.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  you  can  not  make 
<ioiiar8   f^p  yourself  without  making  hundreds  for  the  community, 
provided  vou  make  it  without  any  aid  from  the  Government.     I 
would  ratner  see  vou  make  it  than  not,  if  you  make  it  solely  by  your 
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own  efforts  and  not  by  assistance  from  or  discrimination  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  think  the  GoTenunent  has  any  right  whatever  to 
interfere  with  you,  because  you  are  not  in  tiie  position  of  a  corpora- 
tion exercising  a  public  franchise.  Personally  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  world  who  can  compete  with  you, 
even  in  a  neutral  market,  much  less  in  this  one.  That  is  what  I  am 
seeking  to  find  out  now.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  when  I  am 
questioning  you  as  to  profits  I  am  in  the  slightest  degree  critical  of 
any  profits  that  can  be  made  by  any  man  through  the  exercise  of  his 
labor  and  genius,  provided  it  is  made  without  any  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  he  can  not  enrich  himself  without  enriching  the 
community  more. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  fair  statemmt. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  make  steel  cheaper 
without  increasing  the  welfare  of  every  man  in  this  country.  Now, 
the  particular  question  I  put  to  you  is  with  that  object  in  view.  I 
hope  to  see  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  made  by  the  industry  with- 
out any  assistance. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Judge,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark,  you  said  you 
did  not  dominate  the  market.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  have  com- 
petitors to-day  it  is  because  you  tolerate  them?  ^re  you  not  in  a 
position,  if  you  wish,  to  compel 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  That  is  a  pretty  strong  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know  it  is  a  strong  statement. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  we  have  been  friendly  and  of 
benefit  to  our  competitors,  not  simply  because  we  are  so  much  better 
than  anybody  else,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy.  It  is  good  business 
policy  for  us  to  pay  heed  to  the  interests  of  others,  mcluding  our 
competitors  and  our  customers,  the  Government,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally.    It  is  good  business  policy. 

Your  question,  if  I  really  understand  it,  answers  itself,  provided 
my  facts  are  right — ^that  is,  jf,  in  any  particular  line,  by  reason  of 
our  opportunities,  our  wealth,  our  organization,  and  our  ownership 
of  the  best  raw  products,  we  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  our  com- 
petitors, then  with  reference  to  that  line  we  could  drive  them  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  get  your  pig  iron  $2  a  ton  cheaper  than 
your  competitors  and  you  can  produce  your  rails  at  least  $2  cheaper, 
and  therefore  you  could  sell  them,  say,  at  5  per  cent  profit,  while  he 
^ifrauld  be  selling  at  an  actual  loss  and  would  be  hastening  toward 
bankruptcy;  so  if  you  have  competition  it  is  because  of  your  liber- 
ality.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  with  reference  to  any  line  and  on  the  basis  of  facts 
which  I  have  given. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Take  the  question  of  rails.  I  understood  that  your 
explanation 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  that  is  true  of  every  line  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  it  would  not  be  true  of  any  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Gary.  Take  it  in  the  line  of  business  in  which  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  strength,  where  some  are  superior  by  comparison  with  others, 
and,  of  course,  the  inferior  ones  would  be  driven  out. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  true  without  you  men- 
tion some  that  could  be  mentioned  where  that  policy  is  not  pursued  and 
where  every  independent  competitor  is  given  the  best  chance  possible 
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There  is  no  dispositioa  in  the  case  of  the  meat  industry,  for  instance, 
to  do  that  There  are  a  number  of  meat  men  competing,  but  no  one 
of  them  could  drive  the  others  out ;  but  in  this  industry  of  yours,  the 
stod  industry,  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  all  competitors  are  prac- 
tically at  your  mercy  for  their  existence  on  this  account.  You  control 
the  raw  products  and  you  control  the  means  of  transportation,  and 
then  you  have  also,  I  am  free  to  admit,  very  efficient  organization. 
With  those  three  items  there  is  no  person  can  compete  with  you  if  you 
cboose  to  drive  them  out    That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gab7.  Of  course  your  whole  question  characterizes — and  I 
do  not  hke  to  do  that  i  ou  put  it  so  broadly  that  if  I  could  and 
fhould  answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  almost  seem  like  boast- 
uig-  We  have  OMnpetitors,  you  know,  who  are  just  as  able  to  take 
car  of  themselves  as  we  are,  perhaps,  particularly  in  some  lines,  but 
I  do  believe  large  numbers  would  be  driven  out  of  business  if  we  were 
willing  to  drive  them  out,  either  because  we  thought  it  was  right  to 
do  so  or  good  policy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  To  be  perfectly  frank  about  it,  there  is  nobody  who 
could  compete  with  you  if  you  made  up  your  mind  to  take  this 
market  and  exercise  all  your  powers  to  control  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Would  you  not  think  it  looked  like  boasting  for  me 
to  say  so,  if  I  believe  it  ?     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  so,  because, 
•s  I  sajr,  I  think  your  position  in  the  trade  is  so  pronounced  that  you 
can  afford  to  be  candid  without  exposing  yourself  to  the  reproach  of 
boasting.    I  think  you  can  speak  the  truth  about  that. 

Mr.  Garz.  I  think  we  have  the  commanding  position  in  the  trade, 
•nd  I  believe  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  all  on  account  of  that 
position. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  you  do.  If  by  any  chajice  the  management 
of  this  stupendous  organization  should  pass  from  hands  as  wise  and 
^  prudent  and  as  just  as  oui^s  into  the  hands  of  somebody  more 
f^Wess  and  more  avaricious  and  with  less  foresight,  and  he  should 
undertake  to  exercise  this  province,  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  a 
^Wle,  at  least,  he  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  trade  and  be 
Without  practical  competition.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  we 
«Pe  confronting. 

Mr.  Gart.  You  are  asking  for  an  opinion.  Your  opinion  is  just 
■s  good  as  mine. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  it  is,  on  your  statement.  Now  among  the 
conditions,  to  analyze  the  conditions  that  contribute  to  that  situation, 
^^  iniportant  element  is  vour  ownership  and  control  of  the  ore 

supply? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  practically  do  control  the  ore  supply  of  the 
country?  f  j 

^^'  Gary.  No  ;  not  now ;  not  for  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  the  ultimate  supply? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  so — ^that  is,  pretty  nearly.  It  is  not  abso- 
lute control. 

jjr-  CocKRAN.  Sufficient  to  make  the  competitor 

Ittr.  Gary  (interrupting).  For  instance,  take  the  Woodward  Com- 
fJ^J)  just  as  an  illustration — excuse  me  for  being  personal — with 
the  capital  of  their  business  they  have  a  very  large  supply  of  ore. 
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and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  get  out  of  the  business,  no 
matter  what  comes.    They  can  manufacture 

Mr.  CocKBAN  (interrupting).  That  is  a  small  company? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  in  comparison  with  ours. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  This  is  not  the  only  supply  of  the  world  by  any 
means,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  So  if  your  supply  of  the  world  were  open  to  these 
competitors,  and  with  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation  by 
water,  which  you  discussed  a  short  time  ago,  tney  mignt  be  able  to 
make  a  stand  for  life  and  liberty  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  remove  the  duty  from  ore  alone,  and  it  remains 
so,  no  doubt  that  would  protect  the  people  here,  who  will  in  the 
future  have  to  buy  their  ore,  against  a  possible  oppression  on  the 
part  of  our  corporation.    That  is  your  question,  oiuy  in  my  words. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  That  is  a  perfectly  frank  answer.  It  states  the 
situation  admirably.  Then,  so  far  as  the  transportation  is  con- 
cerned, you  really  have  not  any  advantage  over  your  competitor, 
so  long  as  you  exercise  your  duty  as  a  common  carrier  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Gaby.  You  are  speaking  of  our  company  ? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  have  no  advantage  whatever  in  transportation, 
unless  you  should  abuse  your  duty  as  a  common  carrier? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course  you  could  give  yourself  an  advantage? ' 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  under  the  present  regime. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  that.  That  is  the  first 
adequate  testimony  I  have  heard  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
inspection. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  railroad 
commissioners  of  the  various  States — ^take  Minnesota,  for  instance — 
are  very  strict  in  regard  to  the  matter.  There  would  not  be  much 
chance  for  us  to  discriminate  against  our  neighbors  in  the  matter  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  I  may  return  for  one  moment  to  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  steel  company,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  these  profits,  I 
want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  common  stock.  For  what  was 
that  issued? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  issued  for  the  properties  which  we  received — or 
perhaps  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  companies  that  you 
acquired  was  not  nearly  equal  to  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  of  the 
new  company? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  some  received  more  and  some  less.  We  issued  our 
common  stock,  I  think,  in  exchange,  in  some  cases  at  least,  for  the  com- 
mon stocks  of  other  corporations,  and  on  a  basis  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  was  not  by  any  means  computed  by  those  receiv- 
ing it  that  that  stock  was  worth  par  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  was. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  did  you  manage  to  give  some  more  and  some 
less?  There  were  $508,302,000.  Mr.  Schwab  said,  I  think,  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  declined  to  take  anything  but  bonds.  There  were  others 
that  took  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 
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Mr.  Gajry.  I  do  not  think  anything  else  was  offered  to  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  You  i)aid  him  a  tnbut^  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  think  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  was  that  he 
sliould  receive  bonds  and  nothing  else,  and  neither  side  ever  considered 
anything  else ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  either  side  would  have  con- 
sidered anything  else  at  that  time.  You  remember,  Mr.  Cockran, 
perhaps  better  than  some  of  the  others,  some  of  the  circumstances 
leading  np  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Carnegie  propertv. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  to  see  if  Mr.  Schwab's  state- 
ment and  yours  agreed.  As  I  recall  it,  that  comes  back  to  the  price  of 
steel  rails,  and  you  have  always  made  it  a  policy  to  keep  the  prices 
reasonable? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  you  are  getting  very  much  less  profit  at  $28  a 
ton  now  than  you  did  when  that  rate  was  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Ves;  wo  are. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Schwab  testified  that  when  the  rate  of  $28  a  ton 
was  fixed  the  rails  were  costing  actually  less  than  $14,  so  the  original 
profit  was  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  was  Mr.  Schwab's  statement? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  has  made  his  own  explanation.  They  are  not  my 
figures,  and  I  have  no  explanation  to  make,  and  I  do  not  knojv  any- 
thing about  his  figures. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  is  a  very  competent  man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  His  statement  was,  as  I  recall  it,  to  see  if  you  agree 
that  when  these  prices  were  fixed  the  price  of  $28  was  fixed  when 
the  cost  of  the  article  was  $14  a  ton,  and  it  was  fixed  by  an  agreement 
with  a  number  of  producers,  among  others,  your  company,  tlie  Fed- 
eral Steel,  and  the  Carnegie  Company,  and  some  others. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  he  made  that  statement  he  overstated  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  he  overstated  the  amount  of  profit  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  he  overstated  the  whole  thins:. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  not  there  an  understanding  or  agreement — 

Mr.  Gary.  In  this  way.    I  will  be  very  frank  with  you 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  are  giving  you  credit  with  that  all  through. 
You  have  not  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  dodge  the  issue. 

Mr.  Gary.  When  the  steel  manufacturers  fixed  a  price  for  their 
rails  which  was  uniform,  or  practically  uniform,  it  was  done  because 
two  or  three  individuals  said  they  would  recommend  to  their  com- 
panies so  and  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "  so  and  so  ?  "  Roconmiend 
what? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  whenever  they  changed  their  prices  of  rails  they 
would  notify  the  others  and  give  every  other  person  the  same  chance; 
that  they  would  not  act  independent ;  that  they  would  come  into  con- 
sultation from  time  to  time  whenever  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  that  after  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Steel 
Company? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Cockran.  And  the  steel  and  wire  company?  . 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  After  these  several  consolidations  that  occurred  in 
1898  and  1899? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  and  that  was  the  understanding,  if  you  may  call 
it  such,  amon^t  a  very  few  individuals,  and  was  not  communicated 
to  the  companies  themselves  or  the  officers  or  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  different  companies  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  was  a  gentlemen's  agreement? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  hardly  amounted  to  an  agreement,  but  it  resulted 
about  the  same,  and  it  ran  along  for  a  year  or  two,  and  there  was  a 
question  in  my  mind  whether  even  that Was  not  a  breach  of  the  law, 
or  so  close  to  it  that  it  should  not  exist;  and  theriefore  the  meetings 
were  abandoned  and  they  did  not  meet  at  all,  and  those  connected 
with  it  stated  positively  they  would  not  be  bound  by  anything,  and 
everyone  would  have  to  take  his  chance,  except  they  said  they  would 
furnish  information  at  any  time  to  anybody  concerning  what  they 
were  doing. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  net  result  was  $28  a  ton  as  a  price? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  has  been  the  result. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  continued  uninterruptedly  down  to  1901? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  price  was  not  $28  then — yes;  it  was,  too. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Twenty-eight  dollars,  Mr.  Schwab  said. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  in  1901 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  the  price  of  $28  was  established  by  the  different 
ones  for  themselves  in  the  latter  part  of  1902.  I  have  the  prices  of 
rails  from  1896  for  every  year  dow^n  to  date. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  what  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  is  this: 
In  1901  was  there  not  a  fear  of  a  steel  war  coming  from  Mr. 
Carnegie's  announcement  that  he  was  going  into  the  tubing  business? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  and  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  York,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Cockran.  One  result  apprehended  from  that  was  a  cutting  of 
prices  of  rails,  among  other  things,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  things  apprehended? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  price  of  rails  changed. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  not  there  a  fear  of  a  general  steel  war? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  there  w^as  a  fear,  but  there  was  no  change  in  the 
prices. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  say  there  was  a  change,  but  a  change  ap- 
prehended ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  there  has  been  no  breach  in  the  price 
of  fails,  but  I  asked  this  question :  Was  there  not  in 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  There  was  apprehension  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  it  was  to  quiet  that  apprehension  and  remove 
the  doubt  that  the  steel  corporation  was  formed? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  w^as  one  of  the  governing  motives,  I  think,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Morgan.     It  was  not  mine,  Mr.  Cockran;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  who 
formed  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  I  had  as  much  to  do  with  forming  it  as  anyone. 

Mr.  Cockran.  From  that  time  down  to  this  the  price  has  never 
been  disturbed,  and,  as  you  testified  to  Mr.  Clark,  if  anybody  should 
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undertake  to  disturb  it  now,  you  are  in  a  position  to  make  it  un- 
pleasant for  them  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  ol  course. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Judge  Gary,  this  common  stock  which  was 
issued  for  property  was  ivSsued  at  a  very  much  lower  vahiation  than 
the  prefeixed  stock  and  bonds — ^I  mean  nobody  estimated  it  was 
worth  par? 

Jfr.  Gary.  The  market  did  not  estimate  it  so. 

Mr.  Coc'krax.  The  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  men  who  took  it 
under  this  distribution  did  not  value  it  any  higher  than  the  market, 
which  was  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Everyone  will  have  to  answer  for  himself  on  that. 

Mr.  Gk'kran.  I  would  like  to  get  the  theory  of  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  was  dominant  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Cockran,  and  I 
was  one  of  the  participants,  that  shares  of  sti>ck  of  the  old  companies, 
even  though  selling  on  the  market  at  a  price  less  than  par,  as  applied 
to  ronnnon  stock  at  least,  when  they  were  put  together,  as  they  would 
be  put  together  after  acquired,  would  be  worth  at  least  par — at 
least  the  capital  stock  which  was  delivered  in  exchange  for  those  old 
shares  on  the  basis  of  par. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  the  combination  itself  added  to  the  value 
of  each  element  that  entered  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes ;  I  thought  so.  I  believed  that  then,  and  I  was  just 
as  certain  of  it  as  I  am  now  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  believe  in  that  implicitly.  I  think  events  have 
shown  it.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  itself  added  nothing  to 
the  property  of  these  various  companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  Xo;  except  the  figures  $25,000,000  cash. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  was  a  kind  of  a  guaranty  that  nobody  would 
be  hurt,  was  it  not  ?      . 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  the  sj^ndicate  raised  that  and  paid  it  in  cash  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  Steel. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  they  took  stock? 

Mr.  Gary.  They  took  stock ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Outside  of  that,  there  was  not  a  single  building  or 
even  a  wheelbarrow  contributed  to  the  net  property  of  the  constituent 
companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  was  the  same  article  as  before? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  secured  the  additional  value  by  the  fact  of  the 
<'ombination  and  the  additional  strength  which  the  corporation 
gave  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  The  common  stock  to  a  certain  extent  was  issued 
against  this  future  value  which  the  company  would  have  by  reason 
of  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the  same  transaction. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  it  was  also  a  capitalization  to  some  ex 
tent  of  the  skill  with  which  the  company  would  be  managed,  its 
business  management  and  ability  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Really,  the  increase  in  the  total  capitalization  to 
^hich  you  refer  applies  to  the  securities  of  the  old  companies  on 
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the  basis  of  their  being  put  together  under  one  management.  Then 
the  new  stock  of  the  United  States  Ste^l  was  issued  against  those  old 
securities,  and  that  increased  the  valuation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  give  us  about  what  that  was  valued  at? 
Judging  even  by  the  market  values — it  was  about  $400,000,000,  was 
it  not — that  is  to  say  before  they  went  into  the  company — ^ 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  That  is,  you  mean  to  say 

Mr.  Cockran  (interrupting).  I  mean  to  say  these  companies  be- 
fore they  went  into  the  combination  were  worth,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
$400,000,000? 

Mr.  (lARY.  I  presume  you  are  right.  I  presume  the  selling  value 
of  the  old  securities  was' $400,000,000  less  than  the  total  amount  of 
all  the  new  securities — stock  and  bonds.    I  presume  that  is  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than  that  on  paper 
value,  but  I  mean  what  was  the  actual  value?  Could  you  give 
us  about  what  it  was?  Think  what  the  stock  of  the  new  company 
sold  at  immediately  after  organization,  and  what  the  aggregate  of 
the  constituent  companies'  stock  sold  at,  not  immediately  before,  be- 
cause they  appreciated  very  much  under  prospect,  but  before  the 
company  started. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  there  was  included  in 
these  properties  the  Carnegie  property,  which  did  not  have  any  com- 
mon stock. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  yes;  they  did. 

Mr.  (lARY.  They  had  bonds  and  stock,  but  there  was  no  market 
value  for  them.  They  were  not  on  the  market  at  all.  They  were 
worth,  intrinsicallv,  at  that  time  ver}^  much  more  than  the  par  value. 
I  think. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  not  remember  that  about  that  time  there 
was  published  an  option  which  Mr.  Carnegie  had  given  on  that  prop- 
erty at  that  time,  which  was  even  less  than  par? 

Mr.  Gary.  And  which  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  back  out  of. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  but  I  mean  taking  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty according  to  the  option  which  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  gave,  that 
stock  was  not  worth  par,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dalzelt..  This  is  all  very  interesting,  but  how  it  contributes  to 
the  question  of  determining  the  proper  duty  on  steel  or  whether  there 
should  be  any  I  do  not  luiderstand. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  just  showing  the  value  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  all  the  figures  there  and  you  are  asking 
for  his  simple  conclusions. 

The  Chairman.  What  diflTcrence  does  it  make  about  his  capital 
as  compared  witli  that  of  other  people? 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Lot  him  go,  Mr.  Chairman;  perhaps  he  will  get 
through  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Gary.  Immediatelv  after  it  was  known  the  United  States 
Steel 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  He  was  almost  through  when  you 
interrupted  him.  Let  him  go;  do  not  interrupt  him  any  further. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  O  gentlenion.  you  should  not  show  so  much  sensi- 
tiveness about  this  little  matter.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Gary.  It  may  be  my  fault,  but  I  intend  to  answer  your  ques- 
ti.^ns  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

ilr.  CocKRAX.  I  understand  that,  and  I  appreciate  it.  What  I 
wani  to  ask  is  this,  in  brief,  and  I  merely  mention  the  option  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  your  memory. 

Are  you  able  to  state  or  could  you  state  just  what  the  value  of  all 
these  constituent  stocks  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  steel  companies  and  the  market  price  of 
the  steel  companies'  securities  at  the  consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  could  tell  you  that  s(f  far  as  the  companies  whose 
stocks  were  on  the  market,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  that  as  to  Mr. 
Carnegie's  and,  of  course,  Rockefeller's.  Very  large  quantities  of 
ores  and  the  ships  and  the  railroads  up  there  represented  great  values, 
and  those  stocks  were  not  on  the  market  at  all.  That  price  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  gave  is  no  test,  I  think,  whatever.  He  gave  it  at  too  low  a 
figure,  and  discovered  it,  and  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  it;  and  his  only  source  of  annoyance  now  is  that  he  did  not 
make  the  United  States  Steel  Company  pay  very  much  rnore  than  it 
did  pay;  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  the  same — because  those  two  believed 
the  intrinsic  value  of  these  properties  and  these  securities  would  be 
materially  increased  by  reason  of  the  combination,  and  now  believe 
Ihat  the  results  have  demonstrated  their  original  belief.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  answered  your  question  very  clearly  or  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear.  Now,  Judge  Gary, 
suppose  steel  were  put  on  the  free  list,  do  you  think  it  would  have  any 
serious  effect  on  the  value  of  these  securities? 

Mr.  Gary.  Our  securities? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  that  is  another  way  of  asking  the  same  old 
question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right.    I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  at  this  point  take 
a  recess  until  8  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  6.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  re^s  until 
8  o'clock  p.  m.) 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Corporations, 
Washington^  December  7^?  1908. 
Mr  Dear  Congressman  :  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  November  25  of 
the  clerk  to  your  committee  and  in  accordance  with  our  conversation 
of  the  nth  instant,  I  inclose  herewith  a  statement  as  to  the  costs, 
prices,  and  profits  of  standard  rails  for  the  years  1902  to  11)06,  in- 
clusive, which  I  showed  you  on  that  day.  I  have  made  one  or  two 
slight  modifications,  but  nothing  of  importance,  in  that  statement. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  of  explanation 
^hich  are  perhaps  referred  to  somewhat  too  briefly  in  the  statement 

(1)  The  figures  op  the  upper  part  of  page  1  are  taken  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  various  companies  examined  by  the 
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bureau.    You  will  note  that  they  give  an  average  cost  per  ton  for  the 
five  years,  of  all  the  companies  examined,  of  $22.39. 

The  figures  in  the  lower  part  of  page  1  under  the  heading  of  cost 
items  are  obtained  in  a  different  way,  to  wit,  directly  from  the  cost 
sheets  of  the  companies  themselves  and  give  an  average  cost  of  $22.23, 
a  difference  of  16  cents  in  costs  on  every  ton,  as  obtained  by  these  two 
methods.  This  difference,  which  is  very  slight,  is  due  to  the  different 
sources  used  in  compiling  the  figures,  i.  e.,  accounting  as  against  cost- 
keeping  work  in  a  given  company.  The  same  company  gets  at  the 
same  result  in  two  ways  and  u*^es  often  different  tonnages  in  doing  so, 
thus  getting  a  slight  variation ;  and  their  approximation  by  the  small 
sum  of  16  cents  is  about  as  excellent  a  confirmation  as  could  be  desired 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

(2)  You  will  note  that  under  ''cost  items,"  on  page  1,  we  start 
with  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $14.52.''  On  pa^e  3  we  go  a  step  farther 
back  and  bring  it  up  to  the  Bessemer  pig  iron,  starting  with  the  ore. 
We  show  here  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  to  be  $14.01,  a  difference 
of  51  cents  between  the  cost  as  shown  here  and  the  cost  of  Bessemer 

Eig  iron  aS  set  forth  in  the  second  half  of  page  1.  The  difference 
etween  these  two  figures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bessemer  pig 
iron  figure  on  page  3  includes  all  the  iron  of  this  sort  for  all  dis- 
tricts, while  the  figure  used  on  page  1,  $14.52,  is  simply  the  Bessemer 
gig  used  for  steel  rails.  In  regard  to  this  particular  division  of 
»essemer  pig,  there  were  some  variations  due  to  excess  tonnage  and 
the  higher  ft-eight  costs  on  this  class  of  iron,  and  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  iron  was  purchased. 

(3)  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  labor  included  in  the 
items  on  page  3  for  raw  material,  such  as  limestone  and  coke,  as 
there  necessarily  must  be  in  the  cost  of  any  raw  material.  So  far 
as  the  steel  companies  are  concerned,  the  only  labor  that  they  have 
put  into  these  raw  materials  is  substantially  that  of  unloading. 

(4)  I  have  set  fortli  on  page  2  certain  extremes  of  cost  and  profit 
which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  your  committee.  You  will  note 
that  T  have  stated  that  the  highest  cost  for  any  company  in  any  year 
was  $81.27  for  one  company  in  1903.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  is  not  a  normal  case,  as  the  company  was  a  new  one.  I 
have  therefore  inserted  what  was  the  next  highest  cost,  to  wit, $30.29, 
for  another  company  for  the  same  year.  This  company  presented 
ji  normal  condition.  I  felt  also  that  possibly  the  figures  for  1906 
would  be  of  es])ecial  interest,  so  I  have  inserted  the  lowest  profit  of 
any  company  during  that  year,  to  wit,  99  cents.  The  average  profit 
for  all  companies  during  that  year  was  $4.85.  All  of  these  figures, 
of  course,  are  per  ton. 

These  results  appear  simple  and  are  stated  in  comparatively  small 
space,  but  they  cover  cx)mpanies  which  have  produced  more  than  93 
per  cent  of  all  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  during  that  period. 
This  means  an  enormous  volume  of  tonnage  and  an  enormous  mass  of 
transactions.  To  ^et  these  figures  required  the  work  of  a  considerable 
force  of  men  in  this  oflice  for  over  a  year  in  an  examination  of  thou- 
sands of  accounts  under  the  direction'of  an  expert  steel  man.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  complete  or  accurate  figures  have  been 
compiled  in  this  country,  and  that  while  they  necessarily  involve  some 
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variations,  these  are  small  in  amount,  and  nothing  approaching  this 
statement  in  reliability  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

I  will  erideavor  to  lurnish  yon  as  quickly  as  possible  such  other  in- 
formation as  I  have  available. 

Very  respectfully,  Herbert  Knox  Smith, 

Commissioner, 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Hoyse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  I),  C, 


Standard  raiU, 


Cost  of  rails  sold  and  usod.       I 

I 


Sold. 


Tons. 


l«e I  2,504,338 

1903 _ _ I  2,641 ,867 

mi -t  1.934,682 

im _.,  2,974.926 

IflOft.^ I  3,491.649 

FiTe  yeare- 13,637,452 


Cost 
per 
ton. 


122.32 
23.78 
21.57 
21.30 
22.77 


Amoant.      |.     Tons. 

I 


$57,910,323.72  I  2.594,961 

62,820,909.68  I  2, 615, 7.54 

41,735.025.60  '  1,898,067 

63,361.006.09  I  ^.SKJ.eH 

79,512,433.60  |  3,396.381 


i  306,340.298.59  '  13.388,824 

I  I 


Profit 
per 
ton. 


Cost  items  of  rails  produced  for  five  ycors.  1902- iff 06, 
Tons  produced 14.020.,m3 

COST    ITEMS. 

Bessemer  pig  Iron «$14. 52 

Waste 1.95 

Oo8t  pig  ii-on  in  rails . 16.47 

Labor 1.  98 

Manganese,  etc .  99 

Fupl .  35 

Steam &.  62 

Molds : .15 

Rolls .  17 

Materials  In  repairs  and  maintenance .42 

Supplies  and  tools .27 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense .51 

General  expense . .  14 

Depreciation =. .16 

Total  cost— J <'22.23 

Cost  of  conversion  from  pig  iron,  $7.71. 


"The  difference  of  51  cents  between  tbe  average  cost  of  Bessemer  i)l.c:  iron 
and  of  pijj  iron  used  for  rails  Is  due  to  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  excess  ton- 
nage and  to  freight  on  some  of  the  iron.     (See  i).  3.) 

•The  item  of  labor  does  not  include,  for  much  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  in 
producing  steam,  which  some  companies  include  in  the  item  "  Stenm." 

"The  difference  of  16  cents  between  the  cost  of  rails  sold  from  sales  state- 
ments and  rails  produced  from  cost  sheets  is  due  to  difference  in  tonnnjro  and 
in  inventories. 
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Any  company 
for  any  year. 


Any  compuiT. 

average  for  5 

years. 


Lowest  cost - $19.33  (1906)                   180.74 

HiRhestcost - 31.27  (190S)                     98.61 

Next  hiRhest  cost _. •  30.29  (1908) 

Lowest  profit  for  anv  company  In  190» 90.90 

Average  profit  forall  companies  In  1906 |  4.85 

This  statement  Includes  the  production  of  seven  companies,  and  covers  more 
than  93  per  cent  of  all  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  period. 


Dkcembkr  10,  IIWS. 
Coat  of  Bessemef'  pig  iron,  all  districts,  1902-1906. 
(Tons  produced.  51,902.099.1 


Cost  it^ms. 


Cost  per 
Price.  ton 

pig  Iron. 


Net  total  metallic  mixture.. 
Colte.. 


Llmt^tone _ 

Labor.-- 

Steam 

Materials  In  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense. 

(General  expense..- _. 

Rellnlng  and  renewals 

Depreciation.- — - 


Total. 


$3.97 
3.37 


$7.30 

3.89 

.43 

'.n 

.16 
.13 
.2S 
.38 
.18 
.39 


I 


14.01 


The  item  of  labor  does  not  include,  for  much  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  In 
unloading  raw  materials  and  in  producing  steam,  which  some  companies  include 
in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  in  the  item  "  steam." 

The  tonnage  covers  93  per  cent  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  made  In  the  United 
States  during  the  period. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Laror, 

Washington^  December  17^  1908, 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am 
sending  sheets,  showing  costs  and  profits  on  steel  billets,  both  of  the 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  basic. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  my  letter  of  December  14,  transmitting 
profits  and  costs  on  steel  rails,  there  are  two  sets  of  figures  here, 
secured  from  two  totally  different  sources,  and  therefore  valuable 
as  checks  on  each  other  and  as  showing  their  general  accuracy.  The 
figures  in  the  first  table  herewith  submitted  are  taken  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  examined.  The  figures  in 
the  second  table  are  taken  from  the  cost  sheets  of  those  companies. 
The  figures  in  the  first  are  combined  for  Bessemer  and  open-nearth 
steel,  giving  a  total  average  cost  for  five  years,. for  all  companies 
represented,  of  $20.60  per  ton. 

The  figures  for  the  second  set  are  divided  according  to  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel,  but  if  the  two  are  averaged  up  on  a  weighted 
average  that  average  of  cost  will  diflfer  only  about  13  cents  per  ton 
from  the  average  cost  given  in  the  first  set.  This  discrepancy  is 
extremely  small  when  the  vastness  of  the  transactions  is  considered 
and  the  enormous  number  of  figures  w^iich  had  to  be  consulted.  It 
would  have  been  remarkable  if  there  had  not  been  a  discrepancy,  and 
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the  fact  that  it  exists  shows  the  genuineness  of  the  figures,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  small  shows  that  they  Jtnust  be  substantially  accurate. 
While  these  results  are  comprised  in,  comparatively  few  figures, 
they  are  the  results  of  a  gyeat  amount  of  work — practically  10  or  12 
men  for  nearly  a  year — and  cover  all  the  large  companies,  practically 
all  the  Bessemer  ingots  produced  in  the  country  and  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  period  used. 
Very  respectfully, 

Herbert  Knox  SMrrn, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne,  Commis8wn/'7\ 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives,      ' 


Steel  hiUets—Cost 

Of 

Besttemer 

»duced  for  sf 
Tom. 

and  open-hearth  steel  billets, 
at  a  profit. 

ile  or  for  oae  at  a  profit. 

~  "    ~  I'    " 
^J^Q^"        Amount.       |     Tom. 

J21.73         $55,735,789.47  |        978.886 
2S.01           48,758.554.92          628.070 
19.34  1        52,187.831.98  1        870.829 
19.19  ,        83,776,622.87  j     1,414.638 
20.98         102,153,273.45  1     1,381,300 
1    .                              1 

80ld  and  used 

Sold. 

Price  per 'profit per 
too.     1      ton. 

W08..: 

190S J 

1904 _ 

1905 

1906 

2,565,084 
2,119,275 
2,697,870 
4,865,583 
4,881,728 

$26.88            $4.62 
28.55              6.01 
20.59              1.26 
21.95  1            2.85 
25.68              4.48 

TotsL 

16.629,540 

20.60 

842,612,072.19  ;    5,278,319 

.     24.30  1            3.60 

Final  commercial  cost. 


Ton«  produced 

Pfg  iron  and  scrap.. 
WartflL _ 


Cost  of  pi?  Iron  and  scrap  in  billets. 

Variation  in  cost  inffota 

Labor 

Manganese  and  fluxes _ 

FoeL- 


Stcara _ _ 

Mold*. 

Bolls.. _ 

Materials  In  repair  and  maintenance 

SoppUes  and  tools. _ 

Ml8(«Uaneoas  and  general  works  expense.. 

General  expense. _ 

Open-hearth  rebuilding 

Depreciation 


Total  cost- 


Large         Large  basic 
Bes-^emer    I  open-hearth 
billets.      I      biUets. 


17,908.033  I 


$14.34  I 
1.95  I 


16.29 
.36 
1.18 
.37 
.87 
.49 
.16 
.08 
.27 
.17 
.29  i 
.10  I 


.10 


20.18  I 


13,422.740 

"""^13^78 
1.64 

15.42 
.06 
1.58 
.50 
.94 
.87 
.17 
.04 
.47 
.36 
.39 
.13 
.24 
.11 

20.87 


Note. — ^The  difference  of  $0.8.'^  between  the  average  cost  of  Bcs.spmer  pig  Iron,  $14.01, 
and  that  uj?ed  for  Besaemer  billet  ingotn  is  due  to  variation  in  cost  of  oxc'r.»is  tonnn>;o, 
and  to  freight  on  some  of  the  pig  Iron.  This  figure.  $14.01,  bore  refcrrod  to  was  shown 
on  the  cost  sheets  of  rails  already  transmitted  to  the  committee  by  my  letter  of  December 
14,  1908. 

The  dilferences  of  $0.36  on  account  of  the  variation  In  cost  of  Bessemer  and  of  $0.06 
In  cost  of  O.  H.  ingots  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  iiiu'ofs  made 
was  used  for  large  billets,  and  the  average  price  at  which  this  portion  was  used  dlfl'ered 
by  that  much  from  the  average  cost  of  all  Ingots. 

The  Item  of  labor  doen  not  Include,  for  much  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  In  unloading  raw 
materials  and  in  producing  steam,  which  some  companies  include  In  the  cost  of  raw 
maU^rlals  and  in  the  item  "  steam." 

Only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  tonnage  of  Bessemer  and  O.  \l.  billets  covered  by  the 
coat  Boeets  appears  in  the  tonnage  of  billets  sold  or  used  at  a  profit,  the  remainder  having 
been  used  without  profit  in  making  other  products. 

Because  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  used  no  report  of  the  total  tonnage  of  steel 
billets  prodacc'd  in  the  United  States  is  made,  but  the  cost  sheets  obtained  for  Bessemer 
ingots  cover  practically  all,  and  of  open-hearth  Ingots  more  than  75  por  r.-nt,  of  the 
production  of  the  country  for  the  period. 
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COM  PAR  ATI  VK  COSTS  AND  PROFITS. 

.   Costs. 

Bessemer  billets  (any  company  for  any  year)  : 

lowest  cost   (1905)_— ^ $17.43 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  this  cost  ($17.43)  was  merely 
the  cost  for  steel  sold.  But  about  nine  times  as  much  more  steel 
was  made  and  used  by  this  same  company  at  a  cost  of  $18.2G, 
which  Is  perhaps  a  fairer  and  certainly  a  more  significant  figure. 

Highest  cost  under  normal  conditions  (1903) 24.95 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  some  costs  still  higher  for 
certain  companies,  but  these  were  companies  apparently  Just  be- 
ginning operations  and  are  not  fairly  representative. 
Oi^en-iiearth  bn sic  billets: 

Lowest  cost    (ld05) 18.24 

Highest  cost  (1903) 29.(W 

Profits. 

Bess€»nier : 

Lowest    profit    (1JK)6) 0.62 

Average  profit  (190G) i 3.71 

Open-hearth  basic: 

Ix)west  profit   (11K)8) 4.00 

Average  profit   (lOOG) 5.42 

As  pointed  out  in  a  note  above,  it  has  been  generally  attempted  to  give  fi'gures 
that  are  fairly  representative,  and  not  those  of  companies  whose  conditions,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  abnormal,  either  as  dealing  in  some  special  product 
or  having  just  started,  etc.  It  has  been  assumed  that  what  the  committee  de- 
sired were  figures  which  would  represent  different  businesses  of  importance  car- 
ried on  under  JEreiieral  conditions. 
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MY  EXFEBIENCE  WITH,  AND  VIEWS  UPON,  THE  TAKIFF. 

I  By    Andrew    Carnegie.     Copyright.    1908,    by    the    Century    Company.     This    article    la 
reprinted  from  the  Century  Magazine  for  December,  lOUS,  by  permission.! 

In  1870  the  writer  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  as  an  iron  and 
steel  manufacturer  to  be  called  into  counsel  with  his  older  friends 
in  the  business,  the  directors  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  then 
led  by  Mr.  Swank,  who  still  keeps  watch  and  ward  as  secretary.  He 
attended  to  tariff  legislation  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  then  m  its  infancy. 

Our  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Rail  Works  were  not  started  until  after 
the  tariff  of  that  year  was  passed.  The  duty  on  rails  was  then  fixed 
at  $28  per  ton,  the  cost  of  foreign  rails  being  about  $100;  so  that  the 
duty  was,  say,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  not  then  excessive. 

Upon  repeated  visits  to  England  I  anxiously  watched  the  progress 
of  the  Bessemer  process,  and  saw  it  emerge  from  the  experimental 
stage  to  undoubted  success.  Several  pioneers  in  America  began  too 
soon. 

Ward,  at  Detroit,  was  the  first,  followed  by  Griswold,  of  Troy; 
then  came  the  Pennsylvania  Steel,  the  Freedom,  followed  .by  the 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  the  Cambria,  the  Joliet,  and  the  Bethlehem 
works,  the  latter  under  the  Nestor  of  steel  superintendents,  John 
Fritz,  still  with  us,  and  known  to  all  as  "  Uncle  efohn." 

All  of  these  had  their  manufacturing  troubles,  as  pioneers  usually 
have  who  attempt  the  task  of  introducing  new  processes  in  countries 
with  conditions  necessarily  differing  from  those  under  which  success 
has  been  attained.  Not  one  of  these  concerns  escaped  financial  em- 
barrassment. Several  were  I'eorganized,  and  two  were  sold  by  the 
sheriff. 

The  bold  men  who  ventured  upon  the  manufacture  of  steeh  often 
denounced  as  "robbers  under  the  tariff,"  are  entitled  to  gi*eat  credit 
for  having  served  their  country  well.  Few  of  them  lived  to  receive 
proper  return  for  their  enterprise. 

When  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  Bessemer  process  fairly 
launched,  and  became  acquainted  with  Bessemer  himself  and  the  lead- 
ing steel  manufacturers  of  Britain  in  1875,  I  was  ready  to  take  the 
plunge  into  steel.  But  none  of  my  partners  in  the  business  was 
then  willing  to  take  the  risk.  But  soon  after  our  succc»ss  tlioy  agreed 
to  amalgamate  the  two  branches.  Even  when  we  ventured  into  steel 
manufacture  it  required  some  faith  in  our  star.  It  was  not  a  task  for 
timid  men. 

The  Edgar  Thomson  Works  beat  the  record  in  one  particular;  it 

certainly  was  the  first  Bessemer  steel  concern  to  make  a  profit  during 

.  the  first  month's  run.    We  figured  $11,000  to  the  good  in  the  starting 
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month — a  bright  omen  for  the  future.  We  owed  this  to  one  of  the 
most  original  characters  the  steel  industry  has  revealed,  Capt.  Bill 
Jones.  He  refused  partnership,  which  entaile.d  financial  r^pponsi- 
bility,  but  would  have  made  him  a  millionaire,  declaring  that  he  was 
no  business  man  and  had  troubles  enough  managing  the  works. 
"  Just  give  me  a  thundering  salary,"  was  his  decision. 

Our-  competitors  in  steel-rail  manufacture  regarded  our  temerity 
with  something  bordering  on  contempt,  knowing  the  long  and  serious, 
trials  through  which-  they  had  passed  before  their  works  produced 
marketable  product.    They  decided  to  ignore  us. 

Steel  rails  were  made  only  in  small  amounts  and  by  a  few  mills. 
All  had  enough  to  do ;  there  was  no  competition.  Railroads,  the 
only  customers,  amicably  agreed  with  makers  upon  fixed  prices,  as 
they  do  still.  Boycotted  by  the  established  makers,  there  was  nothing 
for  us  but  quietly  to  find  distant  customers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  were  willing  to  try  our  rails  at  certain,  or  rather  very 
"  uncertain,"  prices.  We  sold  what  was  then  considered  by  our  com- 
petitors an  enormous  quantity.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Cambria 
Works  boasted  of  4,000  tons  in  one  month ;  to-day  50,000,  all  from 
one  set  of  rolls,  is  not  unusual. 

When  our  appearance  as  a  seller  came  to  the  notice  of  the  regular 
makers,  we  were  invited  to  a  conference,  and  thereafter  graciously 
recognized.  They  were  grievously  shocked  when  they  found  that  we 
had  already  booked  for  that  year  more  tonnage  than  all  of  them 
combined.  In  all  important  conferences  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works 
thereafter  had  a  representative,  and  in  this  way  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  tariff  question. 

My  views  upon  this  important  subject,  which  I  still  hold  as  firmly 
as  ever  and  have  never  cnanged,  had  been  formed  by  Adam  Smith, 
who  was  not  the  bigoted  "  free  trader  "  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been,  and  by  John  Stuart  Mill's  celebrated  paragraph,  which 
sums  up  the  matter.**  Mention  of  that  recalls  an  incident.  When 
dining  in  Birmingham  with  a  few  friends  in  the  early  seventies, 
John  Bright  being  one,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  explain  "to  the  com- 

«In  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (Vol.  II,  pages  487-488),  John  Stuart 
Mill  says:  "The  only  case  in  which,  on  mere  principles  of  political  economy, 
protecting  duties  can  be  defensible  is  when  they  are  imposed  temporarily  (espe- 
cially in  a  young  and  rising  nation)  in  hopes  of  naturalizing  a  foreign  industry, 
in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  superiority 
of  one  country  over  another  in  a  branch  of  production  often  arises  only  from 
having  begun  it  sooner.  There  may  be  no  inherent  advantage  on  one  part  or 
disadvantage  on  the  other,  but  only  a  present  superiority  of  acquired  skill  and 
experience.  A  country  which  has  this  skill  and  experience  yet  to  acquire  may 
in  other  respects  be  better  adapted  to  the  production  than  tho86  which  were 
earlier  in  the  field ;  and,  besides,  it  is  a  just  remark  that  nothing  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  promote  improvements  in  any  branch  of  production  than  its  trial 
under  a  new  set  of  conditions.  But  it  can  not  be  expected  that  individuals 
should,  at  their  own  risk,  or  rather  to  their  certain  loss,  introduce  a  new  manu- 
facture and  bear  the  burden  of  carrying  it  on  until  the  producers  have  been 
educated  up  to  the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  processes  are  traditional.  A 
protecting  duty,  continued  for  a  reasonable  time,  will  sometimes  be  the  least 
inconvenient  mode  in  which  the  nation  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an 
experiment.  But  the  protection  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
good  ground  of  assurance  that  the  industry  which  it  fosters  will  after  a  time  be 
able  to  dispense  with  it.  Nor  should  the  domestic  prwlucers  ever  be  allowed  to 
expect  that  it  will  l)e  continued  to  them  beyond  the  time  strictly  necessary  for 
a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing." 
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pany  how  any  educated  man  in  America  could  favor  a  tariff.  This 
was  rather  embarrassing;  for  a  young  and,  I  may  truly  add,  then  a 
most  modest  man ;  but  I  did  my  best,  winding  up  with  Mill's  para- 
graph, which  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  best  to  buy  m  the  cheapest  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market,  but  until  the  resources  of  a  new,  undevel- 
oped country  be  tested,  it  can  not  be  known  which  will  be  the  cheap- 
eai  producer,  and  a  protective  duty  for  a  time  to  encourage  capital 
and  skill  to  test  this  was  permissible.  Bright  immediately  said  that 
the  harm  done  by  Mill  by  that  paragraph  was  greater  than  all  the 
good  done  by  what  he  had  ever  written. 

The  prices  for  steel  rails  charged  Americans  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers Before  rails  were  producea  at  home  were  $166  per  ton  in  1867, 
$ir,S  in  1868,  $132  in  1869.  For  two  years  they  fell  to  $107  and 
$102,  but  in  1873  and  1874  they  rose  again  to  $112  and  $120. 

AVhen  Mr.  Blaine  was  with  us  in  London  in  1888  he  attended  a 
dinner  at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  present  and  the  tariff  question 
naturally  came  up.  Mr.  Chamberlain  remarked  that  "  Carnegie 
was  a  good  fellow,  and  we  all  liked  him,  but  still  he  didn't  see  why  the 
United  States  should  present  him  with  $28  per  ton  protection  upon 
his  steel  rails."  This  brought  laughter  and  applause.  When  quiet 
was  restored,  Mr.  Blaine  replied :  "  We  don't  look  at  it  in  quite  that 
way.  I  am  interested  in  railroads,  and  before  we  put  on  that  tariff 
we  had  to  pay  you  $100  per  ton  for  steel  rails.  Just  before  we  sailed 
our  board  bought  a  large  amount  from  Carnegie,  and  he  charged  us 
only  $30.  I  guess  if  we  had  not  put  on  that  tariff  you  would  still 
be  charging  us  $100." 

After  the  laughter  subsided.  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  president  of  the 
Scotland  Steel  Company,  exclaimed :  "  Yes ;  $100  per  ton ;  we  all 
held  to  that  price,  and  could  have  got  it  to-day  if  Carnegie  and  other^ . 
hadn't  interfered." 

Mr.  Blaine  said,  "  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  don't  think  you  have  made 
much  by  this  frank  confession." 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Chamberlain;  "how  could  I,  with  Sir  Charles 
sitting  there  giving  me  away?" 

Our  tariff  policy  previous  to  the  war  was  the  football  of  parties 
and  far  too  uncertain  to  induce  prudent  men  to  invest  capital  m  new 
enterprises,  especially  in  those  requiring  so  much  experimental  work 
as  new  branches  of  manufacturing.  The  civil  war  put  an  end  to  all 
this.  Our  experience  in  that  contest  convinced  not  only  the  members 
of  the  Republican  party,  but  also,  fortunately  for  our  country,  a  large 
number  of  potent  Democrats,  that  we  could  no  longer  depend  upon 
Europe  for  our  supplies  of  iron  and  steel. 

AVhen  the  war  broke  out,  the  demand  for  these  indispensable  articles 
was  imperious.  We  had  instantly  to  get  large  supplies  of  both.  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  others  promptly  sent  agents  abroad 
to  buy  up  all  that  could  be  had,  and  through  this  wise  policy  disaster 
was  averted.  The  escape  of  the  Alahamn  and  other  j)rivateors 
brought  home  to  reasonable  men  the  fact  that  we  must  have  a  home 
JmppTy  of  all  material  needed  for  our  national  safety.  Hence  the 
leading  steel  and  iron  people  were  called  to  Washington,  a  satisfac- 
tory protective  policy  promptly  agreed  upon,  and  the  "  Schenrk  " 
tariff  passed.  Tne  same  Congress  (in  July,  1870)  also  repealed  the 
income  tax. 
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This  action  committed  the  Republican  party. to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  tariff  remained  in  force  undisturbed  for  thirteen 
{rears,  but  an  almost  equally  important  point  gained  was  that  many 
eading  Democrats  also  favored  it.  Thus  the  protective  tariff  now 
became  for  the  first  tiine  a  national  policy,  and  this  gave  capitalists 
the  assurance  of  continuity. 

The  steel-rail  industry,  thus  assured  of  a  period  of  protection, 
developed  rapidly.  In  1882,  twelve  years  after  the  tariff  began,  it 
reached  an  output  of  1,187,770  tons.  Kepeated  attempts  to  repeal  or 
reduce  duties  were  made,  notably  in  1870,  1878,  and  1883,  the  Demo- 
crats having  control  of  the  House  in  these  years.  That  the  protective 
policy  was  no  longer  a  party  question  was  conclusively  proved,  since 
all  of  these  attempts  were  defeated  by  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes, 
one  being  that  of  Mr.  Randall,  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  the  effort  of  1883,  to  defeat  a  proposal  that  the  duty  upon  steel 
rails  be  reduced  at  one  step  from  $28  to  $10  per  ton,  I  visited  Wash- 
ington, not  to  oppose  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  but  to  urge  that  it 
should  be  made  more  gradually.  The  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  then 
in  Congress  and  a  power  in  the  Democratic  party,  as  well  as  an  iron 
and  steel  manufacturer,  counseled  moderation,  and  there  was  little 
opposition  to  the  smaller  yet  important  reduction  which  we  proposed, 
namely,  from  $28  to  $17  per  ton,  equal  to  39  per  cent  reduction.  In 
1884  the  Democrats  attempted  to  pass  another  reduction  bill,  but 
were  defeated  by  their  own  members,  no  fewer  than  40  Democrats 
in  the-House  voting  against  the  measure. 

The  protective  policy  had  full  swing  until  1890,  when  the  McKin- 
ky  bill  was  passed.  "People  generally  think  of  this  bill  as  highly 
protective;  on  the  contrary,  it  reduced  the  duty  on  steel  rails,  beams, 
and  all  structural  shapes,  nails,  forgings,  etc.,  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  which  I  strongly  advocated ;  but  for  the  first  time  it  also  gave 
adequate  protection  to  the  tin-plate  industry,  which  breviously  had 
no  existence  in  America,  one  experiment  having  failed  through  pres- 
sure of  foreign  competition.  Jsow  it  is  firmly  established.  Another 
feature  of  the  McKinley  bill  was  novel.  It  provided  that  99  per  cent 
of  the  duty  should  be  refunded  upon  foreign  iron  and  steel  used  in 
manufacturing  articles  for  export.  This  gave  American  manufac- 
turers all  the  benefits  of  free  trade  in  their  contests  with  foreign 
manufacturers  through  the  world,  and  should  be  a  feature  in  all 
future  tariffs.  All  things  considered,  the  McKinley  bill  was  the 
wisest  tariff  reform  measure  ever  framed. 

All  this  proves  that  President  McKinley  belonged  to  our  school 
of  protectionists,  strong  when  protection  is  needed,  but  equally  strong 
in  abolishing  unnecessary  duties.  If  alive  to-day,  I  am  certain  he 
would  approve  the  policy  recommended  in  these  pages.  We  labored 
long  together  to  develop  and  guard  our  own  resources,  and  now  the 
time  has  come  when  most  of  these  can  and  should  stand  upon  their 
own  feet  and  conquer. 

Upon  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election,  in  1892,  Democratic  rule 
came  in  again,  followed  by  distrust  regarding  the  tariff.  In  1894  the 
Wilson  bill  was  introduced.  As  expected,  it  proved  to  be  of  the  most 
drastic  character  and  alarmed  conservative  reformers  like  myself. 
It  became  necessary  to  modify  the  measure  in  many  respects  it  sev- 
eral of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  were  not  to  be 
sacrificed.     I  visited  Washington  and  did  what  I  could  to  obtain  a 
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measure  which,  while  lowering  duties  generally  and  decidedl}^,  would 
nevertheless  enable  manufacturers  in  all  classes  to  continue  work. 

To  two  Democrats  belong  the  chief  credit  of  defeating  the  revolu- 
tionary features  of  the  Wilson  bill — Senator  Gorman,  Democratic 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Governor  Flower,  of  New  York,  an  influen- 
tial leader  in  the  House.  With  these  two  gentlemen  my  relations  had 
long  been  intimate.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  for  as  many  years  as 
Senator  Gorman  did  the  confidence  of  his  party  as  its  leader  and  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Wise,  moderate,  honest,  he  led  his  party  with 
consununate  address.  When  we  met  in  Washington  upon  this  serious 
business  I  found  him  quite  satisfied  that  the  proposed  bill  would 
injure  some  of  our  industries.  After  several  conferences,  he  finally 
said  to  me :  "  I  can  afford  to  oppose  this  bill  and  beat  the  President, 
but  I  can  not  afford  to  oppose  and  be  beaten  by  him.  Now,  if  the 
Republican  party  will  stand  firm  for  a  measure  that  carries  great  re- 
ductions of  duties — remember,  great  reductions  we  must  have,  espe- 
cially upon  iron,  and  steel — I  can  carry  a  reasonable  bill.  Our  people 
nave  little  confidence  in  the  rej)resentatives  of  manufacturing  inter- 
dsts.  All  of  these  clamor  against  any  measure  that  touches  their 
pockets;  but  if  you  will  make  out  a  schedule  of  reductions  in  duties 
which  you  assure  us  can  be  made  without  injury  to  American  indus- 
tries—ior  I  don't  want  to  injure  one  of  these  any  more  than  you  do — 
I  can  carry  enough  of  our  people  with  me  who  are  good  Ainericans 
and  feel  as  I  do."  He  kindly  added  that  in  testifying  before  commit- 
tees I  had  gained  their  confidence,  and  as  I  had  always  been  reason- 
able and  had  agreed  to  reductions  in  the  past,  his  people  would  accept 
my  list  "  But,  remember,"  he  said,  "  there  must  he  heavy  reduc- 
tions." 

Then  I  met  Governor  Flower,  and  he  was  emphatic.  "  I  am  as 
aound  a  protectionist  as  you  are,"  he  said,  "  and  would  not  vote  for  a 
reduction  of  duty  that  would  injure  one  American  industry;  and  I 
believe  this  Wilson  bill  would  do  so." 

These  men  represented  a  sufficient  number  of  Democratic  Members 
who,  combined  with  Republicans,  insured  the  adoption  of  a  less  revo- 
lutionary measure.  I  made  and  submitted  a  list  reducing  the  duties 
about  one-third  upon  articles  of  iron  and  steel.  This  was  accepted  as 
thorough  but  judicious,  and  became  a  law.  Meeting  Senator  Gorman 
afterwards,  he  laughingly  explained :  "  I  carried  every  one  of  your 
figures  but  one.  I  had  to  submit  to  free  cotton  ties  to  secure  two  Sen- 
ators whom  I  did  not  wish  to  lose." 

In  this  struggle  that  wise,  practical  Senator,  the  Hon.  Stephen  B. 
Elkins,  was  a  power,  supported  as  he  was  by  his  father-in-law,  Sen- 
ator Davis,  a  leading  Democrat.  Both  Senator  Elkins  and.  I  w^ere 
lectured  severely  by  the  extreme  protectionists,  as  also  by  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  protection  organs,  for  yielding  and  agreeing 
to  reduce  duties  so  much,  but  we  survived.  Our  party,  however,  did 
not  enthusiastically  approve  some  of  the  large  reductions  made.  At 
all  events,  the  election  of  President  McKinley  in  1896  resulted  in  a 
special  session,  called  two  days  after  his  inaup:uration  (March  4, 
1897),  which  resulted  in  our  present  Dingley  tariif,  restoring  part  of 
the  reductions.  After  eleven  years  this  is  now  to  be  superseded  by 
another. 

Much  water  has  run  under  the  bridges  since  then.  Many  changes 
have  occurred,  and  hence  many  changes  can  be  judiciously  made  in 
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the  tariff.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this;  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  conditions  have  changed  so 
greatly  in  the  interval  that  the  tariff  should  now  be  viewed  from  a 
new  standpoint. 

The  writer  assumes  that  a  decided  majority  of  our  voters  are 
agreed — 

First.  That  it  is  advisable  for  new  countries  to  encourage  capital 
by  protective  duties  when  seen  to  be  necessary  to  develop  new  indus- 
tries. 

vSecond.  That  after  full  and  exhaustive  trials,  if  success  be  not  • 
finally  attained,  such  protection  should  cease,  except  as  noted  here- 
under. 

Third.  That  should  the  experiment  succeed,  protection  becomes  un- 
necessary, and  should  steadily  but  gradually  be  abolished,  provided 
that  the  home  supply  of  any  article  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
national  safety  shall  not  thereby  be  endangered. 

So  much  for  the  doctrine  of  protection.  That  there  is  a  cult  who 
regard  that  doctrine  as  sacroscant  and  everlasting,  none  knows  better 
than  the  writer;  but  its  members  are  few  and  not  likely  to  increase, 
since  our  country  has  admittedly  developed  and  gained  and  is  to  con- 
tinue gaining  manufacturing  supremacy  in  one.  department  after 
another  until  it  reaches  a  position  where  free  trade  in  manufactures 
would  be  desirable  for  it,  all  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to  her,  and 
hers  to  the  world.  Our  difficulty  will  then  be  to  get  other  nations  to 
agree  to  free  trade. 

There  will  remain  importations  of  foreign  luxuries,  which  should 
be  still  heavily  taxed  for  revenue,  not  protection;  the  aim  being  to 
levy  the  tax  that  would  produce  the  greatest  revenue  from  luxuries. 
This  would  not  seriously  affect  the  producer  since  the  buyer  pays  all 
duties,  and  demand  would  not  be  greatly  affected  by  the  higher  price, 
since  only  the  rich  use  them. 

We  have  already  become  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  manufacturing 
nations.  Our  "  infant  industries "  of  the  past  have  reached  ma- 
turity, and,  speaking  generally,  are  now  quite  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. The  puling  infant  in  the  nurse's  arms  that  Congress  in  1871 
nursed  so  tenderly  will  appear  next  year  before  its  guardian  as  the 
stalwart  champion  who  has  conquered  competitors  m  many  fields, 
thus  proving  himself  worthy  of  the  protection  bestowed  upon  him 
in  his  youth,  and  fully  vindicating  the  protective  policy  pursued. 

IMiiie  the  tariff,  as  a  whole,  even  to-day  has  cease5  to  be  pri- 
marily beneficial  as  a  measure  of  protection,  it  has  become  of  vast 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue,  and  it  is  to  this  feature 
I  bespeak  the  special  attention  of  readers  of  all  parties,  for  duties 
upon  imports,  not  for  protection,  but  for  needed  revenue,  should  not 
become  a  i)arty  question.  Reasonable  men  of  all  parties  may  be  ex- 
pected to  approve  this  plan  of  obtaining  revenue. 

That  the  huge  industrial  combinations  of  our  time  tend  to  enlarge 
the  unfair  inequalities  which  existed  even  before  their  day  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  will  not  be  questioned;  that  it  is  desirable  the 
contrast  between  the  new  cult  of  multimillionaires  and  the  laboi^ers 
should  be  les'-ened  by  every  available  means  will  also  be  generally 
accepted.  The  tariff  is  to-c\ay  a  potent  engine  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  can  be  made  even  more  so. 
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The  following  should  be  carefully  considered  by  intelligent  men  of 
all  parties.  The  amount  of  revenue  from  our  imports  m  1906  was 
$292,000,000;  the  last  fiscal  year  (1907)  it  increased  14  per  cen*v 
to  $332,000,000,  exactly  one-half  of  the  total  national  revenue, 
$663,000,000. 

Among  the  duties  collected  in  1906  (the  details  for  1907  have  not 
yet  been  published)  were  the  following: 

Duties  collected  upon — 

Cotton  manufactures $33, 349, 000 

Leather  manufacturee 5, 073, 000 

Silk  manufactures 17,  351,  000 

Wood  manufactures 4, 143, 000 

Wool  manufactures—i 6,  700, 000 

Stone  and  china  ware 7, 542, 000 

Fibers 18, 900, 000 

Pnilts  and  nuts 6, 550, 000 

Glass ' 3, 837, 000 

Furs 1, 780, 000 

Jewelry 3,  523, 000 

Malt  liquors 1, 507, 000 

Spirits,  distilled 6,  555, 000 

Oils 1, 622, 000 

Wines 5, 464, 000 

Toys,  dolls,  etc 2, 065, 000 

Tobacco 23, 927, 000 

Baw  wool,  camel  and  goat  hair,  alpaca,  etc 30, 008, 000 

188.056,000 

adding  14  per  cent  increase  for  1907,  a  total  of,  say,  $216,000,000. 

Here  we  have  $216,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $332,000,000  collected 
upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  who  alone  use  foreign  articles  to  any 
extent. 

This  general  statement  may,  and  probably  will,  be  disputed  by 
agents  of  foreign  manufacturers,  claiming  that  the  poor  do  use  several 
01  the  articles  named  to  some  extent.  Some  of  the  wool  imported, 
for  instance,  may  go  into  inferior  cloth  used  by  the  poor;  so  with 
other  articles,  fiut,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  justly  be  urged  of 
this  nature,  the  indisputable  fact  will  remain  that  with  triflfn^,  if 
any,  exceptions,  these  imported  articles  are  used  almost  exclusively 
by  the  ricn  or  well-to-do. 

Two  articles  of  domestic  production  yielded  all  except  $2,000,000 
of  the  internal  taxes,  which  were  in  1907,  $269,000,000. 

Uqnors  (wines,  whisky,  and  beer) $215,000,000 

Tobacco 52, 000, 000 

267,000,000 

The  workman  who  neither  drinks  nor  smokes  is  thus  virtually  free 
from  national  taxation  either  through  tariff  or  internal  revenue,  ex- 
cept upon  sugar,  which  is  the  only  important  imported  taxed  article 
of  general  consumption  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  1901  this  tax 
yielded  $52,500,000.  It  is  protective,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  home 
supply  from  the  beet  root,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
informed  the  writer  that  he  hopes  to  succeed.  Last  year  we  manu- 
factured 500,000  tons,  one-fifth  of  our  consumption,  and  the  OTowth 
of  beets  is  increasix?^  yearly.  A  few  years  should  determine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  experiment. 
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The  difference  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
France  and  Germany  on  the  other  is  that  the  former  supplies  its  own 
food  products  and  taxes  chiefly  imported  luxuries  used  by  the  rich 
(sugar  excepted),  while  the  latter  must  import  food  products  which 
are  consumed  by  both  rich  and  poor ;  hence  in  France  and  Germany 
tariff  duties  imposed  upon  food  to  protect  their  own  agriculturists 
reach  the  masses  and  must  be  paid  by  them.  For  instance,  in  1905 
Germany  imported  articles  for  consumption  valued  at  no  less  than 
$512,000,000.  In  1905  France  imported  food  products  valued  at 
$156,000,000. 

In  1905  customs  duties  yielded $89,000,000 

Internal  taxes,  sugar 28, 000, 000 

Internal  taxes,  tobacco  monopoly 90,000,000 

Internal  taxes,  matches 10, 000. 000 

217, 000, 000 

All  classes  consumed  these  articles,  hence  the  duties  upon  them  tax 
the  poor. 

Britain  does  not  levy  duties  upon  imported  grain  products,  but 
taxes  other  articles,  as  follows : 

In  1906: 

Tobacco $65, 000, 000 

Tea 34,000,000 

Sugar . 31, 000. 000 

Coffee,  cocoa,  etc 3,500,000 

Excise  (internal)  taxes  upon  whisky  and  beer 147,000,000 

Total 280. 500, 000 

These  articles  are  consumed  by  rich  and  poor;  but  what  we  have 
said  in  regard,  to  our  tariff  applies  in  great  part  to  the  British — 
those  who  neither  smoke  nor  arink  pay  little  taxation.  The  tax 
upon  sugar  has  been  reduced  one-halt  this  year,  and  Britain  does 
well  to  tax  liquor  heavily,  for  intemperance  is  her  greatest  evil;  it 
would  be  better  if  the  excise  taxes  were  increased ;  the  tobacco  tax  is 
already  very  high.  So  also  with  America,  if  higher  taxes  can  be 
collected  without  leading  to  illicit  distillation.  It  is  believed  that 
we  can  now  safely  increase  the  tax  upon  domestic  liquors  and  tobacco. 
By  all  means  let  the  experiment  be  made,  for  these  are  articles  hurtful 
to  the  people. 

Thus  does  the  American  tariff,  in  happy  contrast  to  others,  almost 
exempt  the  poor  and  heavily  tax  the  rich,  just  as  it  should,  for  it  is 
they  who  have  the  ability  to  pay  as  required  by  the  highest  economic 
authority. 

We  have  shown  a  revenue  of  $216,000,000  collected  yearly  upon 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  without  being  seriously  felt. 

The  excited  free  trader  is  often  found  declaiming  against  these 
heavy  duties  and  others  of  the  same  class.  To  his  appeals  Congress 
should  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  rather  increase  than  reduce  them,  not  as  a 
protective  but  as  a  revenue  measure.  That  they  could  be  advanced 
in  most  cases  without  materially  reducing  consumption  is  highly 
probable,  since  the  rich  will  have  what  is  desirable  or  fashionable 
regardless  of  a  small  increase  in  cost.  The  experiment  should  be 
made  and  on  no  account  should  the  Representative,  having  the  inter- 
ests of  the  masses  at  heart,  agree  to  one  iota  of  reduction  upon  any  of 
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these  or  other  luxuries,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  wealthy  classes  so 
surely  be  made  to  pay  so  great  a  sum  toward  the  support  of  the 
Government. 

This  is  sound  and  fair  policy,  for  the  man  who  has  no  more  income 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  physical  wants  of  himself  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  him  should  be  considered  as  not  having  ability  to  pay 
any  taxation  whatever,  just  as  the  humble  homestead  is  exempt  from 
sale  under  a  mortgage  or  the  small  income  is  exempt  under  taxes  upon 
incomes  in  countries  laboring  under  that  burden.  Adam  Smith's 
dictum  is  in  these  memorable  words :  "  The  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities ;  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state."  Every  legislator  should  iJear  these  words  in  mind. 
This  is  the  feature  of  the  tariff  in  which  the  great  mass  of  our  work- 
ing people  is  most  deeply  interested. 

Virtually,  as  we  have  seen,  the  working  classes  of  America  who 
neither  drmk  nor  smoke  are  exempt  from  national  taxation,  sugar 
excepted.  So  are  the  British,  who,  however,  are  still  taxed  upon  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate.  They  are  vastly  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
Hie  German  working  classes,  who,  in  addition,  have  a  tax  upon  im- 
ported food,  which  also  raises  the  prices  of  the  home-grown  food 
supply. 

The  next  Congress  dealing  with  the  tariff  will  probably  be  inclined 
at  first  to  reduce  duties  all  round  and  perhaps  to  abolish  some,  but 
its  first  care  should  be  to  maintain  present  duties,  and  even  in  some 
cases  to  increase  them,  upon  all  articles  used  almost  exclusively  by  the 
rich,  and  this  not  for  protection  but  for  revenue,  not  drawn  from  the 
workers  but  from  the  rich.  That  is  the  first  and  prime  duty  of  Con- 
gress. We  should  not  forget  that  government  expenditures  have  in- 
creased enormously  in  recent  years  and  that  additional  revenue  is 
required. 

Its  second  duty  is  to  reduce  duties  greatly  upon  manufactured 
articles  and  to  abolish  entirely  those  no  longer  needed. 

The  writer  has  cooperated  in  making  several  reductions  as  steel 
manufacturers  became  able  to  bear  reductions.  To-day  they  need 
no  protection,  unless  perhaps  in  some  new  specialties  unknown  to  the 
writer,  because  steel  is  now  produced  cheaper  here  than  anywhere 
else,  notwithstanding  the  higher  wages  paid  per  man.  Not  a  ton  of 
steel  is  produced  in  the  world  at  as  small  an  outlay  for  labor  as  in  our 
own  country.  Our  coke,  coal,  and  iron  ores  are  much  cheaper,  be- 
cause more  easily  obtained  and  transported,  and  our  output  per  man 
is  so  much  greater,  owing  chiefly  to  the  large  standardized  orders 
obtainable  only  upon  our  continent;  the  specialized  rolling  mills; 
machinery  kept  weeks  upon  uniform  shapes  without  change  of  rolls, 
and  several  other  advantages.  Britain  and  Germany  are  the  only 
important  steel  manufacturing  nations  other  than  ourselves.  I  am 
assured  bv  one  who  has  recently  examined  the  matter  that  he  found 
even  in  (jermany  to-day  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  labor  was  greater 
than  with  us,  unusually  high  as  our  wages  are  at  present.  Were 
there  free  trade  in  iron  and  steel  between  America  and  Europe,  a  few 
orders  might  go  abroad  at  times  when  American  mills  were  fully  oc- 
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cupied  and  high  prices  prevailed,  and  this  would  be  advantageous  to 
our  country ;  but  if  these  shipments  amounted  to  much,  prices  would 
rise  in  Europe  and  prevent  further  exports  to  our  market.  The 
United  States  made  last  year  more  steel  (over  23,000,000  tons)  than 
Germany,  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  combined.  New  steel  works 
are  under  construction  which  will  produce  enough  to  enable  her  to 
make  more  than  the  whole  world  besides.  This  she  will  do  within 
five  years,  probably  within  three.  The  dav  has  passed  when  any 
foreign  country  can  seriously  aflFect  our  steel  manufactures,  tariff  or 
ho  tariff.  The  republic  has  become  the  home  of  steel,  and  this  is  the 
age  of  steel.  It  may  probably  be  found  that  there  exists  the  small 
manufacturer  of  some  specialty  in  steel  which  still  needs  a  measure 
of  protection.  The  writer  hopes,  if  such  there  be,  the  committee  will 
give  patient  attention  to  such  cases.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
giving  these  too  much,  rather  than  too  little,  support.  Every  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  should  be  fostered.  The  writer  speaks  only  of  the 
ordinary  articles  and  forms  of  steel  as  being  able  to  stand  without 
protection.  He  hopes  there  are  to-day  pioneers  in  several  new  lines 
requiring  protection  which  will  be  generously  given  temporarily. 
The  committee  should  welcome  such  special  cases. 

There  are  several  features  in  our  tariflF  affecting  the  masses  of  our 
people  which  should  be  carefully  looked  into,  since  they  subject  these 
to  the  increased  cost  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  notice  three 
charges  often  made  against  our  present  tariff. 

The  first  in  importance  relates  to  illuminating  oils.  It  is  charged 
that  Congress  refused  to  place  a  duty  upon  these,  but  by  some  means 
a  bill  was  passed  which  provided  that  upon  oil  from  any  country  that 
taxed  American  oils  a  corresponding  tax  would  be  collected  in  Amer- 
ica upon  oils  imported  from  such  country.  Russia  then  taxed  Ameri- 
can oils,  and  our  oil  producers  enjoy  protection  from  Russian  oils, 
and  the  ludicrous  spectacle  is  seen  of  each  country  protecting  iiself 
from  importations  of  oil  from  the  other.  If  all  this  be  true  this  is 
clearly  not  a  case  of  genuine  protection.  It  gives  to  each  interest  a 
monopoly  of  oil  in  its  own  country. 

It  IS  said,  but  how  truly  the  writer  does  not  know,  that  although 
the  Russian  and  American  companies  had  agreed  between  themselves 
not  to  invade  each  other's  country,  nevertheless  oils  found  their  way 
in  through  sales  made  by  these  companies  to  other  parties,  and  that 
existing  legislation  was  therefore  secured  by  the  oil  companies  in 
Russia  and  America.  It  is  such  and  other  kindred  charges  published 
throughout  the  country  that  make  the  tariff  the  object  of  attack  as  a 
vehicle  of  corruption.  No  duty  is  more  imperative  upon  the  part  of 
the  honest  upholders  of  the  principle  of  protection  when  needed  than 
to  purge  the  next  tariff  of  every  trace  of  other  than  open  and  honest 
legislation,  clearly  intended  to  shield  the  masses  from  unfair  taxation 
and  thus  promote  national  prosperity.  The  oil  producers,  like  the 
steel  producers  of  our  country,  need  no  protection  from  the  products 
of  other  lands,  and  the  retaliatory  act  should  be  promptly  repealed. 

The  second  charge  often  presented  relates  to  the  thread  industry. 
The  leading  producers  in  Britain  and  America  have  consolidated, 
and  it  is  said  virtually  fix  prices.  The  present  duty  enables  the  home 
producer  to  maintain  higher  prices  here,  while  its  abolition  would 
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enable  the  continental  manufacturers  to  export  their  product  to 
America  in  competition  with  the  consolidation,  which  has  now  a 
monopoly,  except  that  there  is  one  cotton-thread  producer  still  in  our 
country  ostensibly  outside  of  the  combination.  When  international 
combinations  like  this  appear,  or  when  any  of  our  manufacturers 
enter  into  international  affreements,  it  may  be  found  necessary  in 
the  future  to  provide  that  the  Interstate  Commission  should  have  con- 
trol. It  is  clear  there  must  be  some  control  or  the  consumer  will  be 
seriously  affected.  The  labor  in  the  mills  of  America  is  higher  paid, 
and  thread  actually  costs  more  per  spool,  I  am  told,  than  in  Scotland, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  s?teel  rails.  On  the  other  hand,  home 
manufacturers  have  cheaper  cotton.  The  thread  combination  needs 
careful  scrutinjr.  No  doubt  the  congressional  committee  will  give 
this  due  attention  and  listen  to  the  "  other  side  "  of  the  question,  for 
there  are  always  two  sides. 

Forei^  cutlery  is  the  third  and  last  subject,  often  in  evidence. 
The  duties  upon  this  class  of  articles  are  complained  of  as  being  far 
too  high,  but  I  take  it  that  imported  cutlery  is  used  exclusively  by  the 
rich.  The  tariff  committee  should  maintain  present  high  duties  upon 
the  extra  fine  and  costly  ware,  but  fix  much  lower  duties  upon  the  or- 
dinary grades  used  by  the  masses,  just  as  the  present  tariff  admits 
sewing  and  darning  needles  free,  although  other  kinds  are  taxed. 
There  seems  no  reason,  however,  why  steel  for  cutlery  should  not  be 
purchased  cheaper  in  our  country  than  abroad,  nor  why  our  home 
manufacturers  should  not  supply  our  home  demands  for  cutlery. 

The  Republican  party  has  nursed  home  industries,  supported,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  by  an  element  in  the  Democratic  party  which 
we  sober  protectionists  may  be  excused  for  considering  the  wiser  ele- 
ment of  that  party.  Hence  the  tariff  has  become  a  national,  not  a 
party,  issue. 

Tliat  the  value  of  our  manufactures  in  1905,  $10,800,700,085 
(£3,373,000,000),  exceeds  those  of  our  closest  competitor,  Britain, 
three  times  over,  and  that  our  exports  of  these  in  1900  were  $080,- 
000,000  and  of  crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing  $510,000,000, 
is  ample  vindication  of  the  protective  policy  of  the  past. 

In  our  day  a  different  duty  devolves  upon  our  party  and  its  demo- 
cratic protectionist  allies.  The  infant  we  have  nursed  approaches 
the  day  when  he  should  be  weaned  from  tariff  milk  and  fed  upon 
the  stronger  food  of  free  competition.  It  needs  little,  if  any,  more 
nursing,  but  the  change  should  not  be  made  abruptly.  It  is  better 
to  err  upon  the  safe  side,  if  we  err  at  all ;  but  he  is  the  best  of  pro- 
tectionists who  corrects  all  faults  as  they  are  revealed  and  positively 
declines  to  subject  the  nation  to  protection  in  any  brancli  where  it  is 
not  clearly  needed,  affording  protection  always  with  the  resolve  that 
it  shall  be  temporary.  A  class  of  excellent  citizens  has  arisen  who 
really  see  in  the  tariff  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  national  demoraliza- 
tion; not  a  few  consider  it  should  be  the  leading  issue  in  a  presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  writer  has  personal  friends  on  both  sides — those 
who  see  in  it  the  chief  source  of  political  evil  and  those  who  think  it 
the  country's  salvation.  For  neither  view  is  there  sound  foundation 
te-day,  for  protection  is  no  longer  the  vital  issue  it  was;  but  the  first 
dass  win  have  something  to  rest  their  contentions  upon,  however,  if 
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there  be  continued  upon  the  statute  books  duties  and  provisions  mani- 
festly out  of  date.  All  such  and  everything  of  a  dubious  character 
in  our  tariff  legislation,  our  party,  in  the  forthcoming  revision  as  the 
legitimate  protection  of  the  true  protective  policy,  should  bolcUy 
sweep  away. 

In  conclusion,  a  "  tariff  for  protection,"  which  was  the  issue  forty 
years  ago,  should  now  give  place  to  a  "  tariff  for  revenue,"  and  there- 
fore the  strict  maintenance  of  the  present  duties  upon  foreign  luxu- 
ries paid  by  the  rich.  The  present  tariff  rightfully  exempts  the  masses 
of  the  people  from  almost  all  national  taxation,  l>ecause  they  have  not 
'•  the  ability  to  pay,"  as  required  by  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic authority. 

The  writer,  having  often  been  classed  with  the  "robber  tariff 
barons,"  may  probably  be  proclaimed  as  a  convert  to  new  views  since 
he  retired  from  manufacturing,  but  his  associates  know  better,  and 
many  a  foreign  manufacturer  could  tell  of  the  prophecjr  with  which 
he  has  so  often  startled  them ;  namely,  that  in  a  short  time  America 
would  become  the  leading  manufacturer  and  foremost  apostle  of  free 
trade,  while  their  own  countries  would  be  discussing  whether  or  not 
to  put  up  the  barriers.  Britain  to-day  is  seriously  considering  this 
very  question. 

The  writer  has  not  changed  one  iota  since  he  first  formed  a  clear 
and  definite  view  in  regard  to  protection.  For  new  countries  pos- 
sessed of  natural  but  undeveloped  resources  it  is  the  only  policy  avail- 
able, hence  we  see  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  all  adopting 
it,  even  against  their  motherland,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  pro- 
tection from  enemies,  a  seemingly  most  ungrateful  return,  could  they 
not  plead  that  it  is  indispensable  for  the  development  of  their  own 
resources. 

The  question  assumes  another  form  when  old  and  fully  developed 
countries  like  Britain,  after  having  fully  tested  their  capacity  to  pro- 
duce any  article  in  competition  with  other  lands,  are  considering 
whether  to  handicap  outside  competition.  This  is  not  a  case  of  tem- 
porary protection  through  duties  upon  competing  imports,  but  one 
which  opens  the  question  whether  it  is  economically  best  to  use  the 
domestic  product  even  at  greater  cost.  The  rejjly  seems  to  be :  If  it 
involve  the  loss  of  a  home  supply  of  an  article  essential  for  the 
national  safety,  yes;  if  not,  no.  This  is  also  true  Adam  Smith  doc- 
trine. Each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits  from  that  point  of 
view. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  haste  or  for  any  revolutionary  step  in  com- 
ing tariff  legislation.  It  is  better  to  go  a  little  too  slow  than  a  little 
too  fast.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  revision  of  the  tariff  could 
to-day  safely  and  advantageously  be  made  a  radical  one  upon  the 
lines  suggested ;  but  if  Congress,  in  deference  to  the  timid  manufac- 
turer, "  whom  we  have  always  with  us,"  thinks  it  prudent  not  to  dis- 
turb his  dreams  unduly,  and  only  halves  present  duties  upon  some 
articles  and  abolishes  them  entirely  upon  others — always  provided  it 
guards  zealously  the  present  duties  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  for 
revenue — the  writer  will  be  thankful  and  philosophic  as  usual,  be- 
cause one  step  in  the  right  direction  will  have  been  taken,  and  he 
knows  the  final  step  must  come  before  long;  the  sooner  the  better. 
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Just  as  the  Republic  has  won  supremacy  in  steel,  and  can  to-dav, 
even  during  this  temporary  world-wide  depression,  send  it  profitably 
to  ^very  free  market  in  the  world  in  successful  competition  with  all 
other  manufacturers,  so  is  she  to  win  this  proud  position  in  one  field 
of  industry  after  another,  her  enormous  standardized  home  market 
being  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  her  conquering  power.  Many  for- 
eign lujniries  will  still  be  imported,  but  these  should  yield  revenue 
paid  by  the  rich  consumer. 

The  writer  is  confident  that  this  propheCT  will  soon  be  fulfilled,  for 
nothing  can  keep  the  Republic  from  speedily  dwarfing  all  other  na- 
tions mdustrially,  if  she  only  frowns  upon  great  navies  and  increased 
armies  and  continues  to  tread  the  paths  of  peace,  following  the  truly 
American  policy  of  the  fathers. 


SCHEDULE  N-SUNDRIES. 


ARTIFICIAL  FLIES. 

HON.  T.  H.  DAVIDSON,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  OF  CAREIE  J.  FBOST, 
OF  STEVENS  POINT,  WIS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16^  1908, 
Chairman  Commiti-ee  on  AVays  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  and  ask 
to  have  made  a  part  of  the  hearings,  a  letter  from  Miss  Carrie  J. 
Frost,  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

The  letter  refers  to  the  duty  on  artificial  flies  used  in  fishing. 

Miss  Frost  now  employs  between  100  and  150  girls,  and  pays  them 
from  $5  to  $7  per  week.  She  manufactures  a  fine  line  of  goods,  and 
is  having  a  splendid  sale  of  them  throughout  the  United  States. 

Her  letter  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  what  it  costs  to  manufacture 
the  different  grades  of  goods  and  what  effect  the  duty  has  thereon. 
It  also  shows  how,  as  a  result  of  her  engaging  in  this  industry,  com- 
petition has  reduced  the  price  at  which  the  Lnglish-made  goods  are 
sold. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  she  would  be  satisfied  if  the  duty  on 
trout  flies  and  also  on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut  leaders  remain  as  they 
are  in  the  existing  law.  She  would  object  to  any  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  the  manufactured  goods.  In  fact,  if  the  duty  was  increased 
on  the  articles  she  manufactures  it  would  stimulate  this  industry 
materially  in  the  United  States. 

A\Tiile  the  manufacture  of  trout  flies  may  seem  like  a  very  small 
subject,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  these  goods  used  annually  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  can  not  be  largely  manufactured  here. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  trout  and  bass  flies  be  increased 
from  45  per  cent  to  GO  per  cent  and  the  duty  on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut 
leaders  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  At  least  there  should  be  no 
reduction,  unless  you  desire  to  destroy  this  infant  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  C. 
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Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  Novemher  17^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson, 

Oahkosh^  Wis. 

Honored  Sir  :  I  wish  to  take  up  the  matter  of  duty  on  the  goods 
which  I  manufacture,  and  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  the  duty-  on  these  goods.  I  am  paying  my 
employees  good  wages,  and  the  profits  at  the  present  time  are  not  as 
much  as  they  should  be,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  to  you  that, 
even  if  the  duty  was  reduced,  I  could  not  continue  to  manufacture 
my  products. 

First,  I  will  take  up  the  subject  of  trout  flies.  The  duty  is  45  per 
cent  on  all  grades.  We  sell  the  cheapest  fly  that  is  made  for  $1  per 
gross.  This  fly  costs  me  90  cents  complete  as  it  goes  from  the  fac- 
tory. I  do  not  know  what  the  English  people  charge  for  this  fly, 
but  there  is  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  they  sell  them  in  this  country. 
Another  grade,  which  is  of  a  better  quality,  they  lay  in  New  York 
for  $1.25  per  gross;  duty  added  to  this  makes  it  $1.81  per  gross. 
This  fly  costs  me  as  it  leaves  the  factory  $1,50,  and  I  sell  it  for  $1.85 
per  gross.  Another  and  still  better  grade  of  fly  is  landed  in  New 
York  by  the  English  people  for  $3  per  gi'oss ;  duty  added  brings  it 
to  $k35  per  gross.  This  fly  costs  me  complete  $3.30,  and  I  sell  it 
for  $4.35,  thereby  meeting  the  English  price. 

The  above  is  true  of  all  gi*ades  made.  The  English  can  land  the 
goods  in  New  York  for  less  money  than  it  costs  us  to  manufacture 
them  at  the  present  wages  paid. 

The  duty  on  the  plain  hooks  to  gut  is,  I  think,  25  per  cent,  and  the 
duty  on  gut  leaders  or  casting  lines  is  also  25  per  cent.  These  two 
last  named  we  could  not  manufacture  if  tlie  duty  was  removed.  The 
English  people  sell  large  quantities  of  trout  flies,  hooks  to  gut,  and 
leaders  in  this  country,  and  if  the  duty  were  more  on  all  of  these 
articles,  Ave,  the  American  manufacturers,  would  enlarge  our  factories 
and  the  enterprise  would  be  something  wonderful.  The  duty  is  too 
low  as  it  is. 

Before  the  American  people  manufactured  these  goods  to  any  great 
extent  the  English  people  received  more  for  their  products.  For 
example,  that  fly  which  is  now  sold  for  $1  brought  $1.35  ten  years 
ago,  and  when  they  found  that  Ave  could  make  the  goods  for  $1.35 
they  reduced  the  price  until  they  got  it  down  to  $1,  and  Ave  had  to 
meet  their  price.  The  price  has  stood  at  the  $1  mark  for  some  time. 
If  the  duty  were  increased  to  about  00  per  cent,  it  would  keep  their 
goods  out  and  aac  could  increase  our  busmess  accordingly.  The  duty 
on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut  leaders  should  be  40  per  cent. 

The  English  agents  flock  OA^r  here  by  the  carload  every  summer  to 
sell  the  jobbers  in  this  countiy.  As  you  kiioAv,  Ave  have  some  of  the 
finest  fishing  in  the  world.  Our  fish  hatcheries  supply  our  streams 
with  fish  at  a  great  expense  to  the  Government,  and  the  business  of 
manufacturing  tackle  rightly  belongs  to  the  American  people. 

If  we  could  not  make  these  goods  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported 
article,  we  Avould  not  expect  to  be  protected,  but  as  it  is  our  goods  are 
equal  to  the  imported  goods  and  should  therefore  be  protected. 

Trusting  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  and 
thanking  you  for  any  favors  granted,  I  am, 

\  ours,  A^ery  truly,  Miss  C.  J.  Frost. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


COL.  ALBEET  CLAEKE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  FILES  COPY  OF  FEOTEST 
OF  WOEKINGMEN  AGAINST  EEMOVAL  OF  SHOE  DUTY. 

Boston,  December  9, 190%. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 
Sir:  In  mj  examination  by  the  committee  late  last  week,  I  was 
asked  to  furnish  to  the  committee  a  copy  of  a  protest  against  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  from  shoes  which  had  been  issued  by  some  work- 
ingmen  in  Lynn,  and  I  promised  to  send  it.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
comply,  and  the  same  is  inclosed. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Albert  Clarke, 


WOULD  RECIPROCITY  HELP  AMERICAN  SHOE  WORKERS. 

[From  the  Lynn  Central  Labor  Union's  programme.  Issued  for  the  Massachusetts  State 
Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention,  J904.] 

The  duty  on  imported  shoes  is  25  per  cent.  If  it  were  repealed  or 
reduced,  would  not  some  of  the  low-wage  countries,  all  of  which  now 
have  American  shoe  machinery,  compete  with  us  and  would  not  our 
manufacturers  make  it  an  excuse  for  reducing  wages?     Let  us  see: 


Comparison  of  daily  wages  of  several  classes  of  Shoe  workers. 

Canada.  Engrland. 

Prance. 

Massa- 
chusetts. 

Gutters 

^.60          91.30 
2.00            1.34 
1.49  1          1.05 
1.42  1         1.22 
1.67    

»1.35 
i.eo 

1.25 
.77 

12.40 

Last^rs    _ _  -              -       _. 

2.65 

Stitchora >  _    .. 

2.28 

Heelers- _ _ 

8.72 

Edffe  setters _ _ 

3.69 

Plnlshers —      —    .  _ 

1.73             1.30  1          l.OB 

S.U 

In  1894  the  weekly  wages  of  journeymen  shoemakers  in  Grermany 
ranged  from  $1.66  in  Breslaii  to  $5.23  in  Bremen,  and  in  other  places 
they  were  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  That  is,  they  were  little  more  for  a 
week  than  similar  workmen  in  America  get  for  a  day.  A  consular 
report  savs  that  in  Berlin  the  average  earnings  per  year  in  the  differ- 
ent factories  are,  for  men,  $142.80  to  $214.20;  for  women,  $47.60  to 
$119,  and  for  youths  of  both  sexes,  from  $47.60  to  $117.10.  Doubt- 
less they  are  somewhat  higher  now,  but  they  are  still  very  low  com- 
pared with  earnings  in  America. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  American  workman  turns  out  a  greater 
product  in  the  same  time  than  any  foreign  workman.  As  a  rule  this 
IS  true,  but  the  official  reports  from  which  the  above  table  was  com- 
piled show  that  foreign  operatives  of  the  same  class  work  more  hours 
per  week  than  those  in  Massachusetts — for  example,  59  in  England, 
60  in  Canada,  and  60  to  72  in  France,  as  against  58  in  Massachusetts. 
Probably  the  longer  time  abroad  nearly  makes  up  for  the  slower 
speed. 
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If  it  should  be  allowed  that  the  weekly  product  of  the  American 
workman  is  greater  by  20  per  cent  than  that  of  his  foreign  competi- 
tors, the  labor  cost  here  would  still  be  more  than  50  per  cent  greater 
than  m  Canada,  90  per  cent  greater  than  in  England,  and  95  per  cent 
greater  than  in  France.  This  would  give  those  countries  a  dangerous 
advantage  in  competition. 

We  are  gaining  foreign  markets  without  reciprocity.  Our  exports 
of  boots  and  shoes  for  Vie  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  were  valued  at 
$7,238,940,  as  against  $1,708,224  seven  years  ago,  when  the  present 
tariff  was  enacted. 

And  yet  about  forty  times  as  many  of  our  boots  and  shoes  are  sold 
at  home  as  abroad,  and  the  home  market  grows  faster  than  our  for- 
eign market.  What  should  we  gain  by  exchanging  it  for  them? 
Reciprocity  might  for  a  time  help  merchants  and  smppers,  but  for 
working  people  it  would  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

CHABr.ES  O.  WnroDEN, 
President  Joint  Council,  No.  4,  B.  and  S.  W.  J7.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

John  R.  Bonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Joint  Council,  No.  i, 
B.  and  8.  W.  Z7.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Albert  M.  Haklow, 
Local  32,  B.  and  S.  W.  U.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


MILTOH  S.  FIOESHEIM,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  WRITES  RELATIVE  TO 
DITTIES  OH  HIDES  AND  SHOES. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Botjtell, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  clipping  taken  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
of  Saturday,  December  5. 

Should  you  or  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  desire  any  further 
information  at  any  time  regarding  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  hides,  on 
leather  or  shoes,  the  writer  will  be  pleased  to  obtain  same  for  you  and 
place  it  before  you,  either  in  person  or  by  correspondence,  as  you 
may  prefer. 

Should  you  conclude  to  take  the  duty  entirely  off  of  shoes  it  might 
be  well  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  lowering  the  schedule  on 
those  articles  which  must  be  used  in  making  a  pair  of  shoes ;  i.  e., 
thread,  shellac,  et  al.,  but  by  leaving  the  duty  on  shoes  at  a  nominal 
figure,  5  to  10  per  cent,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  touch  the  present 
schedules  on  tnose  articles  unless  your  committee  should  deem  it 
advisable  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  public. 

I  want  my  position  in  politics  understood.  I  am  a  lifelong  Republi- 
can, have  uniformly  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  and  am  a  staunch 
believer  in  the  principles  of  protection,  particularly  where  the  ele- 
ment of  labor  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  an  article. 

In  considering  the  shoe  and  leather  schedule  it  must  be  remembered 
aside  from  the  manufacturer  of  shoes,  the  item  of  labor  is  of  no  par- 
ticular consequence. 
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The  discontinuance  of  the  duty  on  hides  would  not  effect  labor,  nor 
would  the  reduction  in  the  schedule  by  putting  leather  on  the  free  list 
effect  the  price  of  labor.  The  gross  cost  of  labor  in  a  pound  of  sole 
leather  is  about  five-eighths  of  1  cent  to  the  pound  and  the  average 
selling  price  of  the  leather  is  about  28  cents  per  pound. 

On  upper  leather  the  element  of  labor  is  somewhat  larger  but  not 
materially  so. 

Shoe  labor  is  about  27i  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  shoe.  Only 
skilled  labor  is  used  in  shoe  factories;  it  is  well  remunerated  anS 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  wages  goes  it  is  the  best  paid  labor  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing,  and  producing  a  staple  product. 

The  shoe  factory  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand ;  i.  e.,  the  average  shoe  factory  runs  between  eight  and  nine 
months  per  year.  Through  increased  exports  our  shoe  factories 
would  be  enabled  to  run  eleven  to  twelve  months  per  year. 

There  are  140,000  operatives  employed  in  shoe  factories  in  this 
country.  Wliat  a  boon  to  this  number  of  employees  if  they  could  be 
employed  continuously  at  good  wages. 

Increased  production  by  the  shoe  factories  would  require  increased 
production  by  the  tanners,  thereby  employing  more  labor  in  that 
industry. 

t^ery  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Fix)rsiieim  Shoe  Company, 
By  Milton  S.  Flohsheim,  President, 


[Chicago  Dally  Nows,  Dooorabor  5.  1908.] 

IjONDOn,  December  o. 
Fearful  lest  the  United  Stjitos  Conjjress  accede  to  the  demands  of 
the  American  shoe  manufacturers  and  abolish  the  duty  on  leather 
imported  from  Enghind,  the  British  bootmakers  have  decided  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  measures  whicli  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  take  in  consequence.  It  is  frankly  admitted  by 
several  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  trade  that  if  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  duty  take  place  and  no  defensive  protective  step  be 
taken  the  entire  market  here  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Americans. 

ENGLISH    are    APPKEHEXSIVE. 

These  exact  words  were  used  in  conversation  with  the  Daily  News 
correspondent  by  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  who  continued: 

Wo  may  as  \\iA\  bo  frank  and  s>y  that  the  sliock  which  tho  Americans  pave 
lis  scvtMi  or  oifrlit  years  airo  was  a.s  notlii'ii;  comrarod  with  wliat  thi*y  wiU  be 
able  to  do  if  thoy  iret  free  of  duty  onr  Knjjlish  leather,  which  is  the  best  In 
the  worhl.  American  workmanship  i)lus  onr  leal  her  moans  the  porfoctiou  of 
boot  mannfactTU'o.  Apiinst  snch  a  (•<nnl>ine  we  shall  bo  aide  to  do  nothiug. 
StiU,  the  Americans  have  tauurht  ns  so  nnich  In  r(»;rard  to  boot  manufacture 
that  we  may  be  able  to  devise  some  ofl'ei-iive  fightinjr  tactics  by  which  to  save 
our  trade. 

According  to  another  manufacturer  the  Americans,  if  they  gain 
their  object,  will  be  able  to  ])ut  on  the  British  market  for  12  shillings 
and  sixpence  ($3)  an  excellent  quality  of  boots  (the  American  word 
for  the  same  things  is  *'  shoes  ")  which  is  now  selling  for  16  shillings 
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and  sixpence  ($3.98).  At  the  old  price  it  has  sold  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  made  serious  inroads  upon  every  competitor.  At  the  new 
price  it  will  "  sweep  them  all  before  it." 

AMERICAN    SOLE    LE.VTHER   INFERIOR. 

Thus  far  the  only  trouble  with  American  boots  has  been  the  infe- 
rior quality  of  the  sole  leather,  but,  with  English  leather  for  the  soles, 
the  American  boot  will  become  better  and  cheaper  than  the  best  Brit- 
ish grade.  Wilkins  &  Co.,  government  contractors,  who  own  fac- 
tories all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  assert  that  American  manufac- 
turers already  have  created  an  artificial  scarcity  of  leather  in  Eng- 
land by  buying  up  all  they  could  find,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
prices  have  increased  10  per  cent.  Thus  the  British  makers  are  be- 
ing hit  all  around,  and,  according  to  Wilkins  &  Co.,  there  is  not  a 
single  boot  manufacturer  in  England  who  would  not  gladly  welcome 
protection,  no  matter  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  the  countiy  at 
large.  *  A  member  of  this  firm  said  to  the  Daily  News  correspondent : 

We  are  now  workliig  with  Amoricau  niachliips  and  use  them  nearly  as  weU 
as  the  Americans  thenjBclves,  but  with  the  contlniuHl  high  price  of  leather  it  is 
a  case  of  "  We  who  are  a^wnt  to  die  salute  you." 

DEMAND    PROTECTIVE    3fEASURES. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  manufacturers"  meeting  to  make  a 
strong  demand  for  protective  measures  against  the  American  prod- 
uct, whether  the  American  duty  on  leather  is  taken  off  or  not.  The 
makers  here  sav  they  have  learned  from  special  emissaries  that  there 
is  hardly  any  doubt  Congress  will  grant  the  petition  of  the  American 
manufacturers. 


Chicago,  III.,  December  7,  1908, 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Member  of  Congress^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  statement  of  Judge  Cowan,  of  Texas,  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  if  newspaper  comments  are  correct, 
shows  that  he  is  misinformed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  cattle 
hides  on  the  price  of  shoes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  elimination  of  the  duty  on  cattle  hides 
will  make  the  price  of  all  shoes  which  retail  at  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50, 
and  $4  cost  about  25  cents  per  pair  less  than  what  they  now  cost. 

Answering  your  question  regarding  $8  shoes,  I  would  say  it  would 
make  but  very  little  difference,  as  the  element  of  profit,  of  the  retailer 
enters  very  largely  into  the  selling  price  of  this  shoe. 

The  packer,  not  being  a  philanthropist,  would  and  is  doing  pre- 
cisely what  others  would  do  in  his  position,  being  on  a  strictly  non- 
competitive basis,  does  not  pay  any  higher  price  for  his  cattle  than 
will  induce  sufficient  shipments  to  the  market  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  beef. 

The  continuation  of  this  duty  on  hides  is  building  and  fostering 
an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  sole-leather  business,  and  will  eventually 
give  the  packers  absolute  control  of  the  shoe  business. 
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This  is  foreign,  I  am  quite  confident,  to  the  purposes  of  Congress 
when  the  statute  was  enacted  putting  hides  on  the  tariff  list,  but  this 
is  precisely  what  it  has  and  will  eventually  accomplish  for  the  packer. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company, 
By  MUiTON  S.  Florsheim,  President, 


BOOTS  AND   SHOES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i^,  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Milton  J.  Florsheim,  president  of  the 
Florsheim  Shoe  Company,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  shoes  in  the  country,  has  sent  me  the  inclosed  clipping  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  December  8,  entitled  "Boots  and  shoes,"  and 
asks  that  it  be  printed  in  the  hearings  of  the  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  S.  BOUTELL. 


[From  Chicago  Tribune,  December  8,  1908.] 
BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

The  United  States  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  over 
$11,000,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes.  No  other  country  came  up  to 
it.  The  lead  which  the  American  manufacturers  have  would  be 
increased  if  the  tariff  revisers  would  give  them  free  raw  materials. 
The  British  manufacturers  are  worried  over  the  outlook.  British 
men  and  women  bought  last  year  nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  Ameri- 
can footwear,  one  reason  being  the  better  fit  and  the  neater  look.  The 
British  manufacturers  say  openly  that  their  business  would  be  ruined 
if  the  price  of  American  boots  and  shoes  were  lowered,  as  it  would  be 
if  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  got  free  raw  materials. 

If  Congress  were  to  refuse  to  put  hides  on  the  free  list,  where  all 
the  American  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  and  other  leather 
goods  wish  to  have  them,  it  would  be  fair  to  infer  that  Congress  sym- 
pathized with  the  perturbed  British  manufacturers  and  wished  tq 
protect  them  against  an  invasion  of  American  shoes.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  help  the  export  trade.  Chicago  representatives  should 
bear  in  mind  tlie  fact  that  Chicago  sends  some  shoes  to  foreign  mar- 
kets and  would  send  more  but  for  tariff  obstacles  which  those  repre- 
sentatives should  remove. 

Free  hides  would  mean  much  more  than  an  opportunity  for  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturers  to  expand  their  foreign  trade.  It  would  enable 
them  to  sell  cheaper  shoes  to  American  consumers  or  to  offer  them  at 
the  old  price  shoes  that  would  wear  longier.  There  is  so  much  compe- 
tition in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  that  the  consumer  would  get,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  benefit  of  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture.   Whether  he  got  a  $3.50  shoe  for  $3  or  a  $3.50  shoe  with  15 
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per  cent  more  wear  to  it  would  make  no  practical  difference.  The 
main  point  is  that  the  millions  of  Americans  who  buy  the  cheap^ 
mdes  of  ready-made  shoes  would  be  directly  and  materially  bene-' 
fited  if  hides  were  on  the  free  list. 


CALFSKINS. 

MUWAUKEE  (WIS.)  HANIIFACTTJEEES  OF  CALFSKINS  FEOTEST 
AGAINST  EEMOVAL  OF  PEESENT  DUTY. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Decemher  H^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Corrmiittee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  order  that  your  committee  may  understand  the  effect 
that  a  protective  duty  has  on  the  calfskin-tanning  industry  of  this 
country  and  the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  we  would  submit  the 
following  facts : 

This  industry  represents  an  annual  production  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  million  dollars.  The  product  is  largely  of  chrome  tannage, 
a  method  originating  in  this  country,  and  up  to  about  two  years  ago 
we  had  a  very  considerable  export  business  m  calf  leathers. 

Foreign  manufacturers,  particularly  those  of  Germany  have  grad- 
ually improved  their  proauct  and  are  now  manufacturing  leather 
equal  in  every  respect  to  any  made  in  this  country.  The  result  has 
been  that  they  have  secured  the  larger  part  of  our  export  trade  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  sold  equally  as  good  leather  at  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  we  could  make.  Any  reduction  in 
tanff  that  would  enable  them  to  place  their  product  on  our  home 
market  on  the  same  basis  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  industry. 

Finished  calfskins  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  price  per  square  foot, 
and  Germany  and  France  have  a  protective  duty  based  on  a  rate  per 
pound  equivalent  to  about  2  cents  per  square  foot  or  about  12  per  cent. 

The  reasons  that  enable  them  to  make  the  lower  prices  are  obvious. 

First  About  70  per  cent  of  the  calfskins  tanned  m  this  country  are 
imported  from  Europe  and  brought  in  free  of  duty.  The  foreign 
manufacturer  buying  in  his  home  market  at  first  hand  has  a  distinct 
advantage.  The  price  of  domestic  skins  is  governed  by  the  price  at 
which  foreign  skins  can  be  delievered  in  our  market. 

The  freight  we  pay  from  the  interior  to  the  foreign  seaport  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  average  freight  he  pays  to  his  tannery,  and  all 
further  freight  charges  are  to  us  an  additional  expense.  The  rates 
paid,  varying  from  different  shipping  points  and  at  different  times, 
are  from  15  to  50  cents  a  hundred,  averaging  about  25  cents.  The 
additional  expense  of  freight  from  our  place  of  import,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  locality  of  the  tannery. 

Our  purchases  are  of  necessity  made  through  commission  houses 
or  through  dealers,  the  average  cost  of  purchase  being  3  per  cent, 
which,  together  with  1  per  cent,  consisting  of  freights,  marine  in- 
surance, consular  fees,  etc.,  makes  a  4  per  cent  additional  cost  to  us 
on  our  raw  material  over  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
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Second.  Materials:  Practically  all  of  the  tanning  materials  entering 
into  our  product  are  subject  to  duty,  while  all  these  materials  are 
obtained  without  duty  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tannmg  materials  which  most  largely 
are  employed  in  manufacture  and  the  percentage  of  duty  based  on 
the  market  prices  of  to-day : 

Perceatage 
of  duties. 

Qiiohrncho,  extract,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 11.11 

Sumac,  extract,  duty  five-eiphtbs  cent  a  i)Ound 16.66 

Degras,  duty  one-half  cent  a  iK)und 20,00 

Sumac,  duty  ^Cy.l2  a  ton 9.08 

Tartaric  acid  crystals,  duty  7  cents  a  pound 25.00 

Lactic  acid,  duty  3  cents  a  pound ST*.  71 

Alum,  powdered,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 2S.  57 

Alumina  sulphate,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 27.77 

Ammonia,  22° 25.00 

Blue  vitriol,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 10.00 

Copperas,  duty  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 33.33 

Hisematin,  duty  seven -eijrhths  cent  a  pound - 7.20 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,  duty  one-half  cent  a  ix)und 35.71 

Lojjwood  extracts,  duty  seven-eighths  cent  a  pound 12.50 

Potash,  bichromate,  duty  3  cents  a  jmund 27.06 

Soda,  bichromate,  duty  2  cents  a  iK)und 32.  JM 

Aniline  colors . 30. 00 

Sulphuric  acid,  duty  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 27.72 

Figuring  on  the  tanning  materials  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  each  kind  consumed  in  actual  manufacture,  the  percenta<2:e 
of  cost  averages  fully  25  per  cent  against  us  on  account  of  duties.       , 

Third.  Labor:  Of  all  the  conditions  existing  in  manufacture  under 
whicli  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  this  is  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
To  meet  the  labor  conditions  in  the  foreign  factories  would  be  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  thousands  of  American  workmen.  Viewed  from  the 
point  of  manufacturing,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  other 
industries  and  obtain  labor  at  anything  like  the  prices  paid  in  the 
European  tanneries. 

From  information  obtained  from  the  best  sources  the  existing  cost 
of  labor  in  P^uropean  tanneries  is  50  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  in 
American  tanneries.  This  information  has  been  carefully  gathered 
from  foreign  tanners  and  from  laborers  in  this  country  who  have  re- 
cently worked  in  tanneries  abroad.  This  difference  of  50  per  cent 
does  not  mean  the  difference  in  a  day's  pay,  but  the  actual  difference 
in  cost  of  the  leather  produced  for  a  day's  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  of  production  mentioned,  there  is  a  mate- 
rial difference  in  cost  and  maintenance  of  plants  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  land  values. 

Following  is  a  table  of  cast  which  has  been  made  up  on  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

The  raw  calfskin  cost  is  based  upon  the  average  cost  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  labor,  tanning  materials,  and  other  expenses  are  based  upon 
the  actual  cost  of  these  items  to  a  representative  tanneiy  runing  con- 
tinuously for  eighteen  months. 

[Cost  piT  square  foot,] 

Average  cost  of  raw  calfslcins  for  the  past  ten  years,  including  freight  and 
buying  cliarges,  $0.12.  =  73.1)8  per  cent  (A)  of  total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square 
foot. 

Labor  (based  as  above  stated),  $0.019276,  =  11.89  per  cent  (B)  of  total  cost 
of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 
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tanning  materials  (based  as  above  stated),  $0.013842,  =  8.53  per  cent  (tj)  of 
tbtal  cost  of  |0.16^  Ffer  sqnare  foot. 

Other  exposes  (bslsed  as  abov6  statetl),  I0.0D9082,  =  5.60  per  ceilt  ^  totiB 
co^  bf  10.1622  per  square  foot. 

Total  Cost  per  foot  on  this  basis,  $0.1622,  =  100  i^er  cfeht  of  total  cost  of 
10.1622  per  square  foot. 

ADVANTAGE   TO   FOREIGN    CALFSKIN    MANUFACTUREB. 
[Freight  and  buying  charges  included  In  cost  of  raw  calfskins.] 

Four  p6r  cent  of  above  73.98  per  cent  (A),  =  2.96  per  cent  of  total  WHt  <tf 
10.1622  per  square  foot. 

tabor,  50  per  cent  of  above  11.8D  per  cent  (B),  =  5.95  per  cent  of  total  ^osc 
6t  $0.1622  pet  sqnare  foot. 

Tanning  materials,  25  p^r  cent  of  above  8.53  per  cent  (G),  =  2.10  pilr  c^tft  €t 
total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Total  advantage  to  foreign  calfskin  ninnilfacturers,  =  11.04  per  cent  6t  itytal 
cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

tn  consideration  of  the  abore  facts,  we  believe  that  an^  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  finished  calfskins  would  result  in  serious  injury  to  our 
industry. " 
Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Association  of  Tanners,  by  Fred  Vogel>  jt^ 
president;  Albert  Ttosdel  &  8bns;  A.  D.  Gallun  4 
Sons;  Geo.  Martin  Leather  Co.;  Pfister  &  Vogd 
Leather  Co.,  by  Aug.  H.  Vogel,  Secy.;  Eisendrath, 
Schwab  &  O3.,  Chicago,  H.  J.  Eisendrath,  Secy*;  Th§ 
Ginis  Pfleger  Tanning  Co.,  Chicago  and  Girtdhnati. 
T.  B.  Kfeiman,  Gen.  Mgr. ;  A.  D.  Eisendrath  Tan'g 
Co.,  Racine^  Wis.,  A.  D.  Eisendrath ;  Monarch  Leather 
Co.,  Chicago,  per  Carl  W.  Eisendrath. 
Submitted  by  F.  C.  Allen,  212  Lake  street,  Chicago,  fbr  the  calfskin 
tanners. 


SOR.  J.  s.  dmskikA]?,  m.  c,  stiBiiiTs  letteb  of  tse  ba&net 

tlsAtHEK  COikPkSt,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

WASkiNOTON,  D.  C,  December  7,  iW8. 
fion.  S.  E.  Payke, 

ChdHnan  Com/tnittee  on  Wai/B  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  beg  to  inclose  you  letter,  herewith,  with 
reference  to  the  tariff  on  leather,  which  I  conmiehd  to  your  consid- 
eration.   The  gentleman  who  writes  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

J.  S.  Sherman. 


New  York,  Decemiber  ^  1908. 
Hon.  Jas.  S.  Sherman, 

^asMngton^  D.  C. 
Sir:  The  writer  wishes  to  inform  you  as  to  the  importance  of  not 
having  the  duty  removed  jtrcHn  finished  calf  leathers  of  all  kinds,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  ccMnpete  with  the  Gremian  and 
French  tanners,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  wages. 
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As  it  is,  with  the  20  per  cent  duty,  quite  some  leather  is  imported, 
as  the  shoe  manufacturers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  buy  it,  whereas 
if  the  duty  is  lowered  this  country  would  be  flooded  with  Fi-ench  and 
German  production,  and  the  result  will  be  either  the  lowering  of  the 
wages  or  a  curtailing  of  production. 

You  can  readily  see  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  duty  of  20 
per  cent. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  favorable  consideration  for 
the  benefit  of  United  States  industries.  As  the  writer  understands 
it,  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  tanners  who  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  want  hides  admitted  free  of  duty  (of 
which  we  also  are  in  favor),  and  to  make  a  compromise  they  agreed 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  calf  and  other  kinds  of  leather.  This  of  course 
would  be  unjust. 
'With  the  writer's  best  regards, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Barnet  Leather  Company, 

M.  S.  Barnet,  Presidetit, 


BOST«H  MAHVFACTUBEBS  OF  CALFSKINS  ASK  THAT  TH£R£  BE      | 

NO  BEDUCTION  OF  DUTY. 

I 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  i2,  J90S, 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Pavne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Washington.  D.  C 
*   Dbar  Sir  :  In  order  that  your  committee  may  understand  the  effect 
that  a  protective  duty  has  on  the  calfskin  tanning  industry  of  this 
country  and  the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  we  would  submit  the 
f oUowmg  facts : 

This  industry  represents  an  annual  production  of  between  $40,000,- 
000  and  $50,000,000.  The  product  is  largely  of  chrome  tannage,  a 
method  originating  in  this  country,  and  up  to  about  two  years  ago  we 
had  a  very  considerable  export  business  in  calf  leathers. 

Foreign  manufacturers,  particularly  those  of  Germany,  have  grad- 
ually improved  their  product  and  are  now  manufacturing  leather 
equal  in  every  respect  to  any  made  in  this  country.  The  result  has 
been  that  they  have  secured  the  larger  part  of  our  export  trade,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  sold  equally  as  good  leather  at  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  we  could  make.  Any  reduction  in 
tariff  that  would  enable  them  to  place  their  product  on  our  home  mar- 
ket on  the  same  basis  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  industry. 

Finished  calfskins  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  price  per  square  foot,  and 
Germany  and  France  have  a  protective  duty  based  on  a  rate  per 
pound  equivalent  to  about  2  cents  per  square  foot,  or  about  12  per 
cent 

The  reasons  that  enable  them  to  make  the  lower  prices  are  obvious. 

First.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  calfskins  tanned  m  this  country  are 
imported  from  Europe  and  brought  in  free  of  duty.  The  foreign 
manufacturer,  buying  in  his  home  market  at  first  hand,  has  a  distinct 
advantage.  The  price  of  domestic  sldns  is  governed  by  the  price  at 
which  foreign  skins  can  be  delivered  in  our  market 
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The  freight  we  pay  from  the  interior  to  the  foreign  seaport  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  average  freight  he  pa^s  to  his  tannery,  and  all 
further  freight  charges  are  to  us  an  additional  expense.  The  rates 
paid,  varying  from  different  shipping  points  and  at  different  times, 
are  from  15  to  50  cents  a  hundred,  averaging  about  25  cents.  The 
additional  expense  of  freight  from  our  place  of  import,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  locality  of  the  taimery. 

J  Our  purchases  are  of  necessity  made  through  commission  houses  or 
through  dealers,  the  average  cost  of  purchase  being  3  per  cent,  which, 
together  with  1  per  cent,  consisting  of  freights,  marine  insurance,  con- 
suW  fees,  etc.,  makes  a  4  per  cent  additional  cost  to  us  on  our  raw 
material  over  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Second.  Materials:  Practically  all  of  the  tanning  materials  enter- 
ing into  our  product  are  subject  to  duty,  while  all  these  materials  axe 
obtained  without  duty  by  our  foreign  competitors.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  tanning  materials  which  most  largely  are  employed  in  manu- 
facture and  the  percentage  of  duty  based  on  the  market  prices  of 
to-day : 

Percentaflpt 
of  duties. 

Qnebracho,  extract,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 11.11 

Sumac,  extract,  duty  five-eighths  cent  a  pound ^^x  16.66 

Degras,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound. 20 

Sumac,  duty  $6.72  a  ton 9.08 

Tartaric  acid  crystals,  duty  7  cents  a  i)ound 25 

Lactic  acid,  duty' 3  cents  a  pound _—  85.71 

Alum,  powdered,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound ;_-  28. 57 

Alumina,  sulphate,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound i— ..  27.77 

Ammonia,  22*" 25 

Blue  vitriol,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 10 

Copperas,  duty  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 33.83 

Hematin,  duty  seven-eighths  cent  a  pound ^ 7.29 

Hyposfaulphite  of  soda,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 35*71 

Logwood  extracts,  duty  seven-eighths  cent  a  pound 12.59 

Potash,  bichromate,  duty  3  cents  a  pound 27 

Soda,  bichromate,  duty  2  cents  a  pound •. 32.94 

Aniline  colors m —  30 

Sulphuric  acid,  duty  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 27. 7^ 

Figuring  on  the  tanning  materials  used  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  each  kind  consumed  in  actual  manufacture,  the  percentage 
of  cost  averages  fully  25  per  cent  against  us  on  account  of  duties. 

Third.  Labor:  Of  all  the  conditions  existing  in  manufacture 
raider  which  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  this  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance. To  meet  the  labor  conditions  in  the  foreign  factories 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  thousands  of  American  workmen.  Viewed 
from  the  point  of  manufacturing,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete 
with  other  industries  and  obtain  labor  at  anything  like  the  prices 
paid  in  the  European  tanneries. 

From  information  obtained  from  the  best  sources  the  existing  cost 
of  labor  in  European  tanneries  is  50  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  in 
American  tanneries.  This  information  has  been  carefully  gathered 
from  foreign  tanners  and  from  laborers  in  this  country  who  have 
recently  worked  in  tanneries  abroad.  This  difference  of  50  per  cent 
does  not  mean  the  difference  in  a  day's  pay,  but  the  actual  difference 
in  cost  of  the  leather  produced  for  a  day's  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  of  production  mentioned,  there  is  a  mate- 
rial difference  in  cost  and  maintenance  of  plants,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  land  values. 
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Following  is  a  table  of  cost,  which  has  been  made  up  on  the  follow- 
ing basis. 

The  raw  calfskin  cost  is  based  upon  the  average  cost  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  labor,  tanning  materials,  and  other  expenses  are  based  iipoa  the 
actual  cost  of  these  items  to  a  representative  taimery  running  continu- 
ously for  eighteen  months : 

ICoHt  p«»r  xquaro  foot.l 

Averai^  cOHt  of  raw  calfKkliiB  for  the  past  ten  years,  Iticltidliig  ft^flgtat  iihd  buy- 
ing charges,  $0.12,  equals  7H.98  per  cent  (A)  of  total  ci>8t  of  10.1622  per  square 
foot 

Labor  (based  lis  above  stated),  $0.019276,  e<nial8  11.S&  per  cent  (B)  of  total 
cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Tanning  materials  (based  as  above  stated ),  $0.013842,  equals  8.58  pitr  cent  (C) 
of  total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot; 

Other  expenses  (based  as  above  stated ),  $0.000082.  equals  5.6b  per  cent  of  total 
cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Total  cost  per  foot  on  this  basis,  $0.1622,  etiuals  100  jier  cent  of  totaJ  Cdbt  o^ 
ID.1622  per  square  foot. 

ADVANTAGK  TO  FOKEION  CALFSKI.^  MANrFACTUREB. 

[Krpijjht  and  buying  chnrKes  IncliidMl  In  ooM  bf  riiw  calfskinx.] 

Four  per  cent  of  above  73.98  i)er  cent  (A)  equals  2.fK^  per  cent  of  total  cost  of 
$0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Labor,  50  per  cent  of  above  11.80  \yer  r»ent  (B)  eiiuals  5.95  |)er  cent  of  total  c6st 
of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Tanning  materials,  25  per  cent  of  above  8.53  |ht  cent  (C)  equals  2.13  l>er  cent 
of  total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  sciuare  foot. 

Total  advantage  to  foreijai  calfskin  nuinufaoturers  equals  11.04  per  cent  of 
total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  we  believe  that  any  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  finished  calfskins  would  result  in  serious  injury  to  our 
industry. 

In  any  further  information  or  explanation  is  required,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  representatives  appear  before  your  committee  if  you  will 
send  notification  to  that  efiFect  to  the  calfskin  tanners,  care  of  New 
England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  166  Essex  street,  Boston, 
Mass. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Creese  &  Cook  Company,  Danversport,  Mass.;  Bamet 
Leather  Company,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  The  Ohio 
Leather  Company,  Qirard,  Ohio;  Hunt-Rankin 
Leather  Company,  Peabody,  Mass.;  Webei*  Leather 
Company,  West  Lynn,  Mass. ;  Grey-Clark-Engle  Com- 
3any,  C.  D.  Kepner,  treasurer,  Berlin,  Mass. ;  Dahl  & 
filers  Leather  Company,  H.  Dahl,  president,  Wobum, 
Mass.;  Carl  E.  Schmidt  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  E.  C. 
Mills  Leather  Company,  by  E.  C.  Mills,  president,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Thomas  Hide  and  Leather  Company,  by 
E.  C.  Mills,  vice-president,  Middleville,  K.  i . ;  The 
Vaughn  Calfskin  Company,  George  C.  Vaughn,  presi- 
dent, Peabody,  Mass. ;  Columbia  Leather  Cotnpdny, 
N.  A.  Spalding,  treasurer;  Lennox  &  Briggsi  Haver- 
hill, Mass.;  F.  E.  Cottle  Company,  by  Chas.  B,  ifiiTlm, 
treasurer,  Salem,  Mass. ;  B.  D.  Eisendrath  Taniihtg 
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Company,  Eacine,  Wis. ;  Monarch  Leather  Company, 
Chicago-Boston;  I.  Agoos  &  Co.,  Boston;  Eisen- 
drath,  Schwab  &  Co.,  Chicago-Boston ;  Fred  Reufing 
Leather  Company,  Milwaukee-Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.; 
A.  F.  Gordon,  Bc^on ;  Lynch  Brothers  Leather  Com- 

Eany,  Boston-Salem;  J.  S.  Barnet  &  Sons  (Inc.), 
ucius  J.  Barnet,  secretary,  Lynn,  Mass;  Albert 
Trostel  &  Sons,  by  B.  XJ.  Puffer,  manager,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Mills  Brothers,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.; 
Geo.  F.  Troutwine  &  Co.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  Amer- 
ican Hide  and  Leather  Company,  by  C.  P.  Hall,  vice- 
president  ;  Lucius  Beebe  &  Sons ;  Ayer  Tanning  Com- 
pany of  Aver,  Mass. ;  Decien  Beebe,  treasurer ;  Beck 
witii  &  Hiteman  Brothers,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.; 
Traugett  Schmidt  &  Sons,  per  Albert  H.  Schmidt, 
treasurer,  Detroit,  Mich.;  MuUer  Brothers,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  Levor  &  New,  factory,  Gloversville,  if. 
Y. ;  Thomas  Oamar  &  Co.,  factories,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Thosi  Harbuiy  Company,  68-82  Am- 
sterdam street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  R.  Neumann  &  Co., 
Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Geo.  F.  Werner  &  Son,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  Kaufherr  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  The 
Ferdinand  Goetz  Sons  Company,  by  Thos.  F.  Harty, 
manager,  Beading,  Pa. ;  John  P.  Keef e  Leather  Com- 
pany, P.  J.  Lynch,  treasurer ;  The  Carr  Ijeather  Com- 
pany, Salem,  Mass.;  Donohue  Brothers  Ijeather 
Company,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  The  Excel  Leather  Company 
(Inc.),  R.  F.  Keith,  president 
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Springfield,  Ohio,  December  14^  1908. 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Patne, 

CTudrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Deas  Sir  :  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker,  we  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  on  Canada  corundum,  which,  as 
you  know,  is  1  cent  per  pound.  As  manufacturers  of  abrasive  wheels, 
and  using  a  lar^e  amoimt  of  this  material,  we  feel  that  this  duty  is 
a  burden  tiiat  the  manufacturers  of  abrasive  wheels  in  this  country 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear.  There  is  not  a  single  pound  of 
corundum  being  mined  in  the  United  States  to-day ;  neither  does  this 
corundum  compete  against  any  emery  produced  in  the  United  States, 
as  the  American  emery  is  of  such  a  very  poor  quality  that  we  do  not 
koDw  of  a  single  emery-wheel  manufacturer  who  uses  it  in  their 
product. 

We  feel  that  the  duty  should  be  entirely  taken  off  from  Canada 
corundum,  and  solicit  jour  interest  in  this  "matter. 

Trusting  you  will  give  it  your  attention,  and  thanking  you  in  ad- 
vance, we  oeg  to  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co., 
By  J.  B.  Baker,  Secretary  and  Treasvrer. 
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CHAMOIS  AND  PARCHMENT. 

THE  BBUEDINO  BROTHEBS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  ASK  PBOTEC- 
TION  FOB  THEIB  PBODUCTS. 

Phiiadelphia,  November  28, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

WeLshington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  When  your  committee  reaches  the  leather  schedule  we 
b^  to  submit  for  your  consideration  our  views  as  manufacturers  of 
chamois  leather,  skivers,  hatter's  leather,  and  other  sheep  leathers. 

Our  company  is  now  man^ifacturinj?  some  of  these  leathers  suc- 
cessfully under  the  present  tarifiF  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
rate  of  duty  places  us  practically  on  an  equal  basis  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  is  about  enough  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor.  We  fear  that  if  duty  is  removed  or  lowered  these  goods  can  not 
be  manufactured  here  profitably,  the  only  reason  being  the  lower 
cost  of  labor  in  European  countries.  We  therefore  respectfully  re- 
quest your  committee  to  fix  rate  of  duty  on  chamois  leather  and  sheep 
le^athers  same  as  before,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Parchment. — Our  company  has  practically  completed  experiments 
with  a  view  of  manufacturing  this  article.  It  is  now  on  the  free  list. 
We  are  quite  sure  if  this  article  were  placed  on  the  dutiable  list,  same 
as  .other  sheep  leathers,  this  article  can  be  profitably  manufactured 
in  this  country.  As  long  as  it  is  on  the  free  list,  however,  we  do  not 
think  that  it  would  pay  to  manufacture  this  article  here.  Our  only 
reason,  again,  is  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor. 

We  figure  that  labor  cost  in  European  countries  is  between  SBJ  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent  lower  than  we  pay  here  for  equal  labor.  If 
ypur  committee  would  encourage  the  manufacture  of  this  article  in 
the  United  States,  we  would  immediately  commence  manufactur- 
ing parchment.  We  respectfully  request,  therefore,  that  this  article 
be  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Should  your  committee  require  any  further  information  on  these 
subjects,  the  writer  or  another  officer  of  our  company  will  make  it 
convenient  to  meet  your  committee  at  any  time  or  place  you  may 
name. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Drukding  Brothers  Company, 

Chas.  C.  Drueding,  Treasurer. 


CHR03IE  AND  OAK  LEATHERS. 

JOHN  W.  PECHIN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  ASKS  ADDITIONAL  PEO- 
TECTION  FOR  HIS  PRODUCTS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dercmher  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington.^  D.  C. 
Genti^emen  :  I  wish  to  advocate  an  increase  of  duty  of  from  20  to 
40  per  cent  on  chrome  and  oak  apron  leather,  chrome  and  oak  picker 
leather,  and  chrome  and  oak  roller  leather,  in  butt  form.    A&o  an 
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increase  of  from  36  to  50  per  cent  on  oak  and  chrome  roller  leather, 
cut  to  size,  or  laps  prepared.  The  same  is  contained  in  paragraph 
438,  letter  M — sundries,  oands  and  belting,  or  dress  and  other  leathers. 

Foreign  competitors  put  us  to  a  very  great  disadvantage,  and  an 
increase  of  duty  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent  will  put  us  in  a  just  and 
fair  position  to  meet  them  in  the  open  market.  As  the  duty  stands 
now  they  can  sell  their  finished  hides  at  15  to  25  per  cent  less  than 
we  can.  As  an  illustration,  there  are  about  30  tanners  in  England 
who  are  tanning  these  leathers  for  the  worsted  manufacturers"  use^ 
and  send  to  this  country  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  their  output. 
These  leathers  are  used  solely  on  worstea  machinery  to  draw  and 
spin  the  wool,  and  on  the  worsted  machinery  you  allow  a  protec- 
tion of  45  per  cent;  on  the  worsted  yarn  about  40  per  cent,  which  is 
fair  and  just,  but  to  the  tanners  of  worsted  leathers  you  only  allow 
20  per  cent,  which  does  not  allow  the  American  tanner  to  compete 
with  the  forei^er,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  very  little  worsted 
leather  tanned  in  this  country.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  leathers 
used  in  the  worsted  mills  m  this  country  are  tanned  in  foreign 
countries. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  are  tanners  of  these  leathers,  there  are 
times  when  we  are  offered  leather  by  the  foreign  tanners  at  prices 
very  much  below  what  we  can  produce  same  for  in  this  country,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  curtail  our  own  output  and  purchase  from  them. 
For  example,  see  Exhibit  No.  1,  letter  from  a  foreign  tanner,  quoting 
prices  and  makin^g  shipment  of  leather  to  us  at  20  pence  per  pound 
(40  cents).  Adding  duty  of  20  per  cent  makes  the  cost  48  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  much  less  than  we  or  any  other  American  tanner 
could  tan  the  leather  for. 

Exhibit  No.  2  shows  bill  and  prices  from  foreign  tanner  on  chrome 
apron  butts  of  2s.  3d.  (54  cents)  per  foot;  with  duty  of  20  per  cent 
added  it  would  make  the  cost  to  us  65  cents  per  foot. 

Exhibit  No.  3  shows  bill  and  price  to  us  on  oak  apron  butts  of 
Is.  lOd.  (44  cents)  per  pound.  Adding  20  per  cent  duty  makes  it  cost 
us  53  cents  per  pound  delivered. 

We  are  unable  to  tan  any  of  these  leathers  here  at  such  prices,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  buy  in  the  foreign  market. 

The  foreign  workmen  are  paid  much  less  than  ours,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  a  fector  in  their  cheap  production.  For  instance,  beams  men 
in  an  American  tannery  are  paid  from  $13.50  to  $15  per  week;  in 
England  they  are  lucky  to  get  $6,  and  so  on  through  every  branch  of 
the  trade  labor  here  cdsts  from  40  to  50  per  cent  more  than  it  does  in 
foreign  countries. 

These  leathers  are  mineral  tanned  and  we  are  obliged  to  pay  more 
for  the  chemicals  than  they  do.  For  this  process  hides  are  bought  in 
the  hair,  and  they  cost  them  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  less  than  it  does  us. 
You  allow  the  raw  hides  a  15  per  cent  protection,  but  only  allow  us 
20  per  cent  on  the  finished  leather. 

To  prove  this  to  your  entire  satisfaction — that  we  are  entitled  to 
this  increase — ^we  have  inclosed  bills  and  letters  (Exhibits  Nos.  1,  2, 
3)  showing  that  we  are  compelled  to  close  our  tanneries  at  times  ana 
buy  in  the  foreign  market,  as  we  can  purchase  the  foreign  article 
cheaper  than  we,  as  tanners,  can  produce  it,  and  we  must  do  this  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  apron  manufacturers. 
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We  only  ask  justice  for  the  Apierican  tanner.  If  you  will  in- 
crease this  duty  and  give  the  tanners  of  this  country  an  ojjportunity 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  tanner,  you  will  be  encouraging  a  nev 
business  and  giving  employment  to  more  of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
who  deserve  this  protection  from  cheap  labor. 

Therefore,  we  Deg  that  your  committee,  after  considering  the  facts 
as  above  stated,  wul  recommend  to  Congress  the  increased  duty  as 
follows: 

From  20  to  40  per  cent  dutv  on  oak  and  chrome  and  chemical 
tanned  apron  butts,  and  roller  leather  and  picker  leather  for  worsted 
find  woojen  machinery. 

From  35  to  50  per  cent  duty  on  apron  leathers,  roller  leathers,  cut 
or  scarfed  to  size,  or  laps  prepared. 

John  W.  Pechik. 


Represented  by 

Anprew  MAcALiiisgrER. 


Exhibit  No.  1. 

LrvERPCK)!.,  June  29^  1907. 
Mr.  JopN  W.  Pechin, 

Philddalphiii, 
Deab  Sib  :  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yoiir  order  dated  loth 
iMtant,  and  we  are  obliged  for  same. 
We  are  making  shipment  of  the  20  bends  to  sample  B,  18  to  20 

nids,  at  20  pence  (40  cents)  per  pound,  per  the  steamship  West&rnr 
,  saDing  on  Wednesday  next,  July  3. 

Begarding  sample  No.  1,  order  for  20  bends,  15  to  16  pounds,  at  18^ 
pe^ce  (37  cents)  per  pound,  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  m^ke 
shipment  of  the  20  bends  of  this  .selection,  as  our  tanners  are  at  pres- 
ent very  heavily  sold  in  this  weight,  and  unfortunately  are  not  mak- 
ing many.  They  have,  however,  promised  to  try  and  supply  the  20 
bends  as  ordered,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  they  may  be  able 
to  let  us  have  them  and  we  will  ship  them  per  the  first  streamer. 

Our  tanners  recommend  the  No.  2  selection,  15  to  1()  pound  bends, 
at  18  pence  (36  cents),  as  being  quite  equal  to  the  No.  1  selection  at 
18J  pence  (»37  cents),  and  perfectly  suitable  for  the  same  use,  and 
they  make  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  Xo.  2  selection,  and  can 
therefore  supply  them  more  promptly. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Evan  Lkkjh  &  Son. 

ExHiniT  No.  2. 
'  Halifax,  KN<;r.AND,  iSciiUmber  /7.  J90ii. 

Mr.  J.  \V.  Pechin,  PblladelplHa,  bouKlit  of  .Tames  Fiee  &  Sons. 

50  krome  butts  aw  below :  £       «.     4. 

:?)0  by  54,  51  by  49,  55  by  55,  56i  by  56,  5:5  by  rul  52A  bv  52,  TiU 
by  53,  54  by  52,  53  by  50,  56  by  52,  57*  by  57i,  54^  by  55. 
57  by  5i5,  55  by  53,  57  by  58,  55  by  56,  55  by  54,  52i  by  52. 
52i  by  54i,  53  by  49i.  53  by  55,  56  by  56.  51^  by  49,  52  by  53. 
;  i^  by  52i,  51  by  50i,  54  by  55.  541  by  55,  53  by  51,  55  by  50, 
3  by  54,  58  by  58,  61  by  61,  56  by  57.  56  by  57,  52  by  56,  57 
by  56,  50  by  50,  52  by  50,  55  by  52,  54  by  51,  56  by  56,  55  by  55. 
52  by  49,  55  by  51,  55  by  49,  54  by  55,  54  by  55,  57  by  59.  56 
by  54  (1,015J  square  feet),  at  2s.  M 114      4    2 
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£  8.      d. 

Wrappers 5    0 

United  States  tariff  fees 10    4 


Five  trusses  J.  P.  1/5,  per  steamship  Merion,  sailiuf;  the  19th  instant. 


114    19    6 


Exhibit  No.  3. 

n*vLiFAX,  England,  August  20,  fOOt. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pechin.    Boiiglit  of  James  Lee  &  Sons. 

[Duplicate  of  bill  of  A"85ust  10,  190C,  corrected.] 

£.    K.    d. 

6  gr^eo  anron  butts,  134i  pounds,  at  2  shillings--. _    13    8    6 

50  krome  butts,  as  follows : 

53  by  49,  59  by  55,  57  by  53,  .57  by  52,  54  by  56,  52  by  52,  53  by  54. 

50  by  49,  57  by  54,  56  by  54,  58  by  r.5.  5t  by  n.'*,  W»  by  55,  54 
by  53,  52  by  52,  57  J)y  53,  53  by  Ql.  5<5  by  55.  55  by  50,  54  by  52, 

56  by  51,  56  by  53,  53  by  52,  59  by  r»^.  58  by  55.  m  by  53,  52 
by  50,  56  by  56,  53  by  52,  53  by  52,  5*  l^y  52,  (U)  by  5(5,  51  by  51, 

51  by  50.  55  by  53,  61  by  54,  55  by  5.?,  56  by  52.  .*»»  by  57,  55  by 
53,  51  by  51,  54  by  51,  56  by  53,  52  by  50.  53  by  53,  55  by  52, 

57  by  57,  180  by  56,  53  by  53,  56  by  54.    .996A  square  fet^t,  at 

2s.  3<1 112     2     2 

Wrappers 6    0 

United  States  tarlflP  fees 10    4 

126    7    0 
6  trusHes  J.  P.  1/6,  per  stenniHliip  M*  rUm.  saillii;:  the  15th  instant. 


The  Pechin  Lesher  Co.  (IJmltiMl).  Philjulelphia.    Bon;rlit  of  .lanu^s  L*v  &  .Sons. 

£.     B.     d. 
Truss  1,  10  apron  butts,  173  pounds:  lrusi«  2,  10  ajiron  butts.  170 
pounds;  truRS  .*{,  10  apron  butts.  KJOA   rounds:  truss  4,  10  apron 
butts,  157  pounds;   truss  5,   10  ai>ron  butts,   175*   pounds;    total, 

845  pounds,  at  Is.  lOd 77      0    2 

Wrappers ---  5    0 

United  States  tariff  fees 10    4 

7S       4     6 
5  tnissi^M  P.  L.  P.  1/5,  i»er  steamslnp    Mvrinn,  s^illinj:  llu*  IM  proximo. 


GLOVES. 

VAB{OTJS  CHICAGO  BXTSIljr^SS  HOUSES  ASK  EETENTION  OF  SPE- 
CIFIC DUTIES  ON  GLOVES. 

Chicago,  Novemher  2o^  J 908. 
Hon.  Henry  Sherman  Boutell, 

Member  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  :   Regarding  the  matter  of  kid-glove  duties, 
we  feel  especially  fortunate  ia  having  a  friend  at  court,  and  whatever 
other  representations  are  made  I  know  that  what  I  write  you  will  be 
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accepted  as  sincere  and  true  from  mv  standpoint.  Practically  my 
entire  business  is  the  importing  of  kid  gloves.  Briefly  stated,  an  ad 
valorem  dutv  would  put  all  honest  men  out  of  business,  as  the  actual 
value  of  a  skin  made  up  into  kid  gloves  is  often  indeterminate.  To 
increase  the  duty  would  be  to  sin  against  every  woman  that  wears  kid 
gloves,  as  it  is  practically  insane  to  try  and  manufacture  so-called  kid 
gloves  in  the  United  States.  Any  country  where  goat's  milk  is  not 
an  article  of  diet  is  rendered  inefficient  in  making  Kid  gloves  on  ac- 
count of  the  nonproduction  of  the  raw  skin.  The  riding  duty  of  40 
cents  per  dozen  for  certain  forms  of  sewing  a  glove,  also  the  riding 
duty  of  40  cents  per  dozen  for  gloves  embroidered  with 'more  than 
three  single  strands  is  a  subterfuge  pure  and  simple,  which  protects 
no  one  but  favors  a  few  industries  and  again  saddles  upon  the  wearer 
an  unfair  and  wholly  unwarranted  expense. 

Summing  up,  after  having  talked  with  all  the  importers  in  Chi- 
cago, I  fina  them  of  one  accord,  namely : 

We  are  willing  that  the  tariff  on  kid  gloves  should  remain  as  it  is. 

We  are  desirous  that  the  two  riding  duties  of  40  cents  each  above 
mentioned  should  be  abolished. 

Hoping  that  this  will  appear  to  you  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the 
present  investigation,  and  assuring  you  of  its  truth  from  our  stand- 
point, and  hoping  that  you  can  assist  in  maintaining  the  tranquillity 
of  a  business  which  is  already  overtaxed  in  duty,  with  kind  regards,  I 
remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Francis  T.  Simmons. 


Chicago,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  F.  Boutell, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Sir: 

We  understand  that  there  is  quite  a  concerted  movement  to  re- 
establish an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  then  to  raise  the  scale  from  the 
basis  on  which  it  is  now  computed.  We  desire  to  protest  most  vigor- 
ously against  any  advance  in  duty,  and  to  unqualifiedly  condemn  a 
resumption  of  the  ad  valorem  scale,  and  we  look  to  you,  as  repre- 
senting our  district,  to  insist  on  the  retention  of  a  specific  duty,  and 
also  the  abolishing  of  the  extra  amount  now  charged  on  pique  and 
on  embroidered  gloves. 

Respectfully,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 


Chicago,  November  26^  1908, 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Represevtatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  specific  rates  on  leather  gloves,  as  at 
present  assessed,  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to  ad  valorem  duties 
on  these  goods.     It  is  only  by  the  use  of  specific  duties  that  the  inter- 
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ests  of  honest  importers  and  the  Government  alike  can  be  safer 
guarded. 

Second,  the  rates  at  present  assessed  on  ladies'  gloves  are  as  high 
as  this  class  of  merchandise  will  bear,  and  any  increase  would  simply 
tend  to  bar  such  goods  out  of  this  country.  We  are,  therefore,  in 
favof"  of  allowing  the  present  specific  rates  on  ladies'  gloves  to  remain. 

Third,  the  cumulative  duties  of  40  cents  a  dozen  on  pique,  otIx 
seam,  and  stitched  or  embroidered  gloves  should  be  abolished.  The 
cost  of  such  sewing  is  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  dozen  extra,  and  the 
unreasonableness  of  increasing  the  duty  by  40  cents  per  aozen  on 
this  account  is  apparent.  • 

Very  truly,  yours,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


HIDES. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BEIEF  OF  S.  H.  COWAN  FOB  AMERICAN  NA- 
TIONAL LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION  AND  CATTLE  BAISEBS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  brief  for  the  National  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  submitted  a  table,  showing  the  top 
prices  of  top  steers,  steer  hides,  and  sole  leather  (p.  2444),  and  this 
was  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  contention  and  that  of  other  wit- 
nesses, that  the  price  paid  for  tiattle  was  not  greater  nor  less,  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  price  of  hides  in  the  market,  and  from  this,  he  and 
other  witnesses  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  man  who  buys  the  steer 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  relative  worth  of  the  hide,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  conclusion  thus  reached,  the  man  who  owns  the 
steer  and  sells  it,  gets  no  benefit  from  the  tarifiF  on  hides  in  the  price 
paid  for  the  steer,  as  affected  by  the  value  of  the  hide,  although  the 
buyer  of  the  steer  does  get  the  benefit  of  the  tariff.  That  argument 
was  for  a  purpose  and  not  founded  on  reason. 

The  table  is  wholly  misleading,  first,  because  it  is  not  the  steer 
which  makes  the  best  beef,  and  which,  therefore,  brings  the  top  price, 
which  has  the  best  hide. 

Mr.  Hill  stated  (p.  2429)  that  the  hides  of  "  Sjjready  "  steers  com- 
mand the  highest  price.  The  table  of  market  prices  of  hides  shown 
on  page  12  of  our  orief ,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  the  investigation  of  the  beef  industry,  shows 
that  the  heavy  Texas  steers  have  the  most  valuable  hides,  and  that 
the  light  Texas  steers  have  as  valuable  hides  practically  as  the  heavy 
steers,  and  that  butt-branded  steers,  Colorado  steers,  ancl  heavy  native 
cows  have  hides  of  approximately  the  same  value. 

We  insert  here  a  table,  showing  the  ranges  of  the  prices  of  cattle  at 
Chicago,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and 
Transit  Company,  for  the  year  1907,  giving  the  prices  of  the  different 
classes  of  cattle,  for  each  of  the  months  of  the  year  and  the  range  in 
prices  of  the  same  classes  of  the  average  for  each  of  the  years  1896  to 
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1907,  inclusive,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  range  ii^  prices 
was  very  great  on  the  same  class  as  between  classes. 


Range  of  prices  for  cattle,  monthly,  for  year  1907. 


'  Katiye  steen 

1»600  to  1,800 

pounds. 


IWT: 


I 


January |6. 

February 6. 

March... 6. 

April 6. 

May 4, 

June 6. 

July 6. 

August I  6. 

September '  6. 

October ,  6. 

November |  6, 

December 6. 

Range:  I 

1907 _ 5. 

1908l 

1905 _ ' 

1904 - t 

1008 

Ifi02 : 

1901 , 

1900 J 

1899 ' 

1808 _- J 

1897 i 

1896. 


.60  to  17.80 

40  to  7.26 

.70  to  6.85 

.35  to  6.70 

.46  to  6.A0 

.00  to  7.10 

.40  to  7.60  ; 

.40  to  7.60 

.26  to  7.86  I 

.25  to  7.40  I 

.60  to  7.16 

SO  to  8.00  j 

80  to  8.00 
75  to  10.60 
40  to  8.6& 
,36  to  10.50  , 
,10  to  7.56 
,25  to  14.50 
.75  to  9.80 
,70  to  15.60 
.60  to  8.60  i 
,10  to  6.25 
.00  to  6.00 
.40  to    6.50 


Native  Bteara 

1,200  to  1.600 

pounds. 


$4.40 
4.26 
4.85 
4.76 
4.80 
6.10 
6.20 
6.06 
4.80 
4.60 
4.20 
8.95 


to  17.20 

to  7.00 

to  6.90 

to  6f76 

to  6.60 

to  7.05 

to  7.40 


7.60 
7.26 
7.46 
7.26 
7.30 


3.95  to  7.60 
3.90  to  17.00 
3.00  to  8.45 
3.35  to  12.25 
3.35  to  8.35 
3.60  to  9.00 
3.60  to  12.00 
3.90  to  11.00 
4.00  to  8.25 
3.80  to  6.15 
8.35  to  6.00 
2.90  to  6.25 


Poor  to  best 
cows  and 
belters. 


$2.00 
2.60 

2.76 
2.86 
2.76 
2.60 
2.66 
2.60 
2.60 
2.36 
2.86 
2.60 


to  95.86 

to  6.80 

to  6.00 

to  6.75 

to  6.66 

to  6.76 

to  6.16 

to  6.26 

to  6.00 

to  6.76 

to  6.90 

to  5.00 


2.85  to 


2.40  to 
{  2.25  to 
I  2.00  to 
;  2.50  to 

3.35  to 
I  2.00  to 
I  1.75  to 

2.00  to 
!  2.00  to 
,  1.76  to 

1.75  to 


Natly«     I    Texas  and 
Btockers  and  i      western, 
feeders.  steers. 


$2.00 
8.00 
2.00 
2.60 
2.20 
2.26 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


to  15.00 

to  4.90 

to  6.25 

to  6.89 

to  6.25 

to  6.80 

to  6.80 

to  6.20 

to  5.20 

to  4.80 

to  4.60 

to  4.60 


6.25  2.00  to 
6.60  1.75  to 
6.80  I  1.50  to 
7.60  I  l.iJO  to 
5.50  '  1.50  to 
1.90  to 
1.6."i  to 
2.10  to 
2.50  to 
2.50  to 
2.40  to 
2.20  to 


8.26 
8.00 
6.00  , 
6.85  ' 
5.40 
5.40  : 
4.40 


5.35 
5.10 
6.45 

6.20 
6.00 
5.15 
5.25 
5.40 
5.40 
4.76 
4.10 


18.75 
4.00 
4.50 
8.60 
4.00 
8.75 
8.45 
8.50 
3.10 
8.15 
3.00 
8.00 

3.00 
2.90 
2.60 
2.40 
2.66 
2.55 
2.7.> 
3.00 
3.10 
3.15 
2.76 
2.10 


to$5.0D 

to  4.80 

to  6.80 

to  6.25 

to  5.10 

to  6.25 

to  5.80 

to  6.76 

to  6.40 

to  6.15 

to  6.40 

to  6.10 

to  6.75 

to  6.25 

to  5.25 

to  5.65 

to  6.10 

to  7.66 

to  6.75 

to  5.90 

to  6.75 

to  5.40 

to  4.fip 

to  5.» 


Valuation,  cattle,  1007 $173,326,738 

Valuation,  calves,  1907 4,424,700 

Thursday,  I>ecember  5,  1007.  90  loads  of  fat  cattle,  exhibited  in  the  Interna- 
tional T^lve  Stock  li3xpo8itlon,  sold  in  the  auction  for  an  average  of  $6.48,  with 
the  prand  championship  load  at  $8.    Top  on  open  market  tliat  week  was  |6.35. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  price  at  which  cattle  are  sold  is 
regulated  more  by  the  quality  and  finish  than  by  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  hide.  Take  a  S-year-old  Texas  steer  half  fat,  which  will  sell 
from  3  cents  to  4  cents,  and  take  a  steer  from  the  same  herd  when  he 
is  2  years  old,  put  him  on  the  range  in  Montana  and  keep  him  two 
years,  ship  him  to  Chicago  market,  and  he  will  sell  for  a  cent  a  pound 
more  and  will  weigh  at  1  years  old  probably  150  to  200  pounds  more 
than  the  other  steer  mentioned.    Then  take  either  one  of  them  and 

gut  them  on  feed  for  four  months  and  the  value  will  increase,  l>bth 
ecause  of  the  additional  weight  and  the  quality,  another  cent  per 
100  pounds.  These  comparisons  can  be  made  all  down  the  line,  ana  it 
therefore  must  appear  at  once  to  any  sensible  man  that  the  attempt 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  owner  of  the  steer  gets  no  benefit 
from  the  market  value  of  the  hide,  whether  that  value  have  the  Is^ 
per  cent  in  it  or  not,  is  absurd.  We  insert  this  table  of  prices  with 
these  suggestions  to  show  how  utterly  erroneous  are  the  conclusions 
thus  placed  before  this  committee  by  these  gentlemen,  the  tanners 
and  shoemakers,  who,  whether  intending  it  or  not,  will  mislead  the 
committee  into  the  belief  that  the  owner  of  the  animal  sold  on  the 
market  does  not  profit  by  the  fact  of  a  higher  range  of  prices  for 
hides,  made  so  by  the  tariff,  but  that  the  purchaser  oi  the  animal  gets 
that. 
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Undoubtedly  this  contention  has  for  its  fotindation  wholly  the 
thought  that  it  these  gentlemen  can  lead  this  committefe  to  believe  that 
the  raiser  of  the  live  stock  does  not  get  a  benefit  from  the  tariff  that 
it  will  lye  pll  the  easier  to  get  hides  put  on  the  free  list.  It  is. quite 
inconceivable  that  the  tanner  and  shoemaker  caW  in  point  of  fact 
whether  the  farmer  gets  it  or  not ;  they  ^^e  afraid  t^  i*uh  coimter  to 
him.  What  they  want  is  that  the  tariff  be  taken  offj  iil  order  that 
these  manufacturers  of  leather  and  shbes  mjty  increase  their  otvn 
profits.  If  they  can  make  you  think  the  packers  get  it  they  hopfe  for 
easy  sailing. 

The  plea  is  made  all  the  way  through  for  the  laboring  man  and  for 
the  ultimate  coiisumer  of  shofei^  and  leathter,  and  thesfe  g^iltlehieri  say 
that  it  is  only  on  that  accQunt  and  jiot  for  their  own  profit  that  they 
wish  the  tariff  removed.  Now,  if  this  is  the  true  object,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  td  them  whether  the  man  who  slaughters  the  steer 
gets  the  benefit  of  thfe  tariff  6r  whfeth^r  the  farmer  gets  it?  He  asserts 
that  his  object  is  tb  transfer  the  benefit  to  thfe  laborer  and  the  con- 
supier.  . 

Mr.  Uannoii  sfeenis  to  have  based  his  argument  upon  the  proposi- 
tion to  extend  the  market  for  American-made  shoes  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  he  complains  that  the  English  manufacturer  exports  four 
tJm^  the  airibtiht  of  shdes  into  France  to  trhat  the  America il  manu- 
facturer dotes;  and  n^  statefe  that  the  American  sht)e  is  handicapped  by 
i  iiiaxiiiium  t^ritf  j  with  all  signs  poiiiting  to  a  greater  increase  in  the 
futurfe;  and  thta  States  that  Some  relief  must  be  had  if  the  American 
manufeciurets'  iharket  is  to  be  extehded. 

fie  states  that  some  relief  would  be  had  if  the  tariff  on  hides  would 
be  removed,  and  "  to  tliat  extent  will  lessen  thie  original  cost  to  meet 
the  burden  of  the  f  oreim  import  tax  upon  the  American  shoes."  He 
says:  "  Give  ua  free  hides  and  the  American  shoes  will  be  improved 
m  quality  or  lowered  in  pricie  to  the  American,  consumer,  placed 
within  the  reach  of  a  larger  body  of  consumers  abroad,  and  a  great 
benefit  will  be  visited  upon  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  this  couhtry  by  a  suostantial  addition  to  our  annual  wage  distri- 
bution." (P.  2442.)  These  are  pretty  phrases,  but  utterly  inappli- 
cable to  the  facts;  besides,  it  is  a  strange  doctrine — ^indeed,  novel — 
that  the  stock  raiser  shall  suffer  in  order  that  the  manufacturer  shall 
be  able  to  pay  the  foreign  tariff. 

As  was  shown  in  our  orief  and  in  the  exanaination  of  various  wit- 
nesses by  the  coihmittee,  the  difference  in  price  of  the  shoe  can  not 
amount  to  more  than  3  cents  or  4  cents  per  pair,  and  Mr.  Hannon's 
assertion  that  the  wage-earners  will  get  it  is  not  supported  by  any 
piW)f. 

It  appears  that  what  he  thinks  would  happen  is  a  large  increase  in 
exjJorts  Dy  taking  off  the  tariff  on  hides ;  he  apparently  overlooks  the 
comnlete  answer  to  this  contention  that  there  is  no  tariff  in  such  case ; 
besiaes,  he  points  out  that  the  duty  imposed  by  France  is  the  only 
bbstaclfe  there — ^that  is,  48  cents  per  pair. 

What  is  the  use  of  Mr.  Hannon  talking  about  this  tariff  on  hides  as 
related  to  the  export  business  of  shoes  when,  in  the  first  place,  the 
ttWff  does  not  exidt  if  the  shoes  are  made  from  the  imported  leather, 
when  Ms  effort  is  to  get  imported  hides  and  leather,  which  he  can  now 
(}o,  and,  ih  tHife  setebnd  place,  hfe  now  has  a  large  and  rapidly  growing 
foreig(n  trade. 
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It  has  been  so  repeatedly  affirmed,  as  is  stated  by  the  quotation 
from  an  address  of  Governor  Douglas  (p.  2443),  that  hides  begun  to 
advance  in  1897  and  continued  thereafter  to  advance,  etc.;  that  this 
committee  may  have  been  misled  to  believe  that  it  was  in  fact  true ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  Furthermore,  this  statement  has  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  committee  draw  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  because  of  the  tariff  on  hides  that  such  advance  in  price  of  hides 
has  taken  place. 

In  the  review  of  the  Chicago  hide  market,  in  the  issue  of  the 
Leather  Reporter  Annual  for  1908,  is  shown  the  fluctuations  of  eadi 
month  for  seven  years,  1901  to  1907,  inclusive. 

Average  price»  of  Chicago  packer  and  country  hides  for  1907  ^  with  compariMmf, 
[Prom  Hide  and  Leather  Reporter,  December  28, 1907.] 


Chicago    packer 
hides.  1907: 

January  

February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.;. 

August , 

September 

Ociober 

November  ..... 

December. 

Average: 

1907 

1906 

1905... 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 


t  g 

•g 

1^ 

h 

«s 

•?s 

>JS 

at 

s 

% 

tt 

$16.81 

114.50 

16.25 

14.50 

15.45 

14.25 

14.25 

13.56 

14.45 

13.90 

14.95 

13.95 

14.69 

18.56 

14.10 

12.56 

14.12 

12.03 

14.68 

12.00 

13.60 

11.15 

11.95 

9.58 

14.56 

12.20 

15.43 

18.99 

14.36 

13.26 

11,77 

10.93 

11.72 

10.62 

13.87 

12.33 

12.40 

11.46 

12.00 

11.08 

I 


115.25 
15.25 
15.25 
15.00 
15.05 
15.25 
15.00 
13.80 
12.81 
13.00 
12.20 
11.25 

14.09 
14.88 
14.45 
12.67 
12.71 
12.45 
12.93 
12.09 


S15.25 
15.25 
15.25 
14.90 
14.93 
14.90 
14.25 
12.70 
10.87 
11.00 
10.05 
9.60 

13.23 
14.85 
13.91 
11.71 
11.14 
12.46 
11.52 
11.16 


114.25 
14.25 
14.05 
13.87 
18.75 
18.75 
18.56 
12.06 
11.00 
11.06 
10.25 
9.00 

11.82 
18.66 
13.13 
10.84  ' 
10.47 
12.09  I 
11.23  1 
10.54 


SI5.44 
15.06 
14.40 
13.81 
18.25 
13.66 
18.50 
12.80 
12.50 
12.62 
11,50 
9.50 

13.12 
14.96 
13.18 
10,62 
9.92 
11.21 
10.68 
10.68 


^5  ' 
1    I 
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The  heavy  native  steer  hides  in  1901  were  11.94  cents,  and  January, 
1907,  to  16.27  cents.  December,  1901,  the  same  hides  sold  at  13.89 
cents,  whereas  in  December,  1907,  they  sold  for  11.85  cents. 

January  1,  1901,  butt-branded  steer  hides  sold  for  11  cents,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  12.45  cents;  in  1907  the  same  hides  sold 
in  December  at  9.73  cents. 

Heavy  Texas  steer  hides.  January,  1901,  sold  for  11.98  cents,  and 
in  December,  1907,  they  sold  for  11.20  cents.  .  Colorado  steer  hides 
sold  in  Januar>%  1901,  at  10.50  cents,  and  in  December.  1907,  at  9.39 
cents. 

Such  comparisons  are  fairly  illustrative. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  heavy  hides  which  the  j^ackers 
control,  and  on  which  they  have  advanced  the  price,  and  the  claim  is 
Uiat  it  is  because  of  the  tariff,  but  it  also  appears  that  the  light  native 
cowhides  sold  in  January,  1901,  at  9.97  cents,  and  increased  to  15.10 
cents  in  January,  1907,  and  decreased  during  that  year  so  that  in 
December,  1907,  the  same  hides  sold  for  9.06  cents.  So  the  fluctuation 
was  equallv  great  in  the  case  of  the  li^ht  cowhides,  which,  it  was 
not  seriously  claimed,  the  packers  control. 

No.  1  calfskins  sold  for  12.05  cents  in  January,  1901,  and  at  16.03 
cents  in  January,  1907,  and  declined  during  that  year  to  12.03  cents  in 
December,  1907. 

In  the  case  of  No.  1  kips,  in  January,  1901,  the  price  was  9.80  cents, 
whereas  in  January,  1907,  increased  to  13.45  cents,  and  declined  dur- 
ing the  year  to  8.93  cents,  at  which  they  sold  in  December. 

Now,  these  two  last  classes  of  hides  are  not  subject  to  the. tariff, 
and  it  was  freely  stated  that  light  cowhides  were  often,  indeed, 
generally  not  subject  to  tiie  tariff,  yet  we  find  the  fluctuations  in  the 
market  substantially  the  same  from  1901  to  1907  in  the  hides  not  sub- 
ject to  the  tariff  and  those  which  were  subject  to  the  tariff.  The 
oft-repeated  contentions  of  the  witnesses  apparently  holding  the  tar- 
iff on  hides  responsible  for  the  increase  on  their  values,  and  that 
thereby  the  packers  fixed  the  price  and  could  not  otherwise  dd  it 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  utterly  without  foundation.  Is  that  the  sort 
of  evidence  on  which  this  oonmiittee  will  act?  Surely  not,  for  if  so, 
its  judmient  is  worthless. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  (p.  2460),  that  this  tariff  compels  the  manufac- 
turers of  leather  to  sell  their  leather  15  per  cent  less  abroad  than  they 
sold  it  in  this  country,  but  as  3  pounds  of  hide  make  2  of  leather, 
and  the  hide  averages  13  cents,  leather  33  cents,  the  tariff  on  the  hide 
could  not  amount  to  over  10  per  cent  of  the  leather  value.  Why  do 
these  men  "  fudge?  "  Mr.  Jones  also  says,  "  I  will  leave  it  to  you  if 
the  man  who  has  his  material  laid  down  in  his  factory  ^t  the  lowest 
price  is  not  the  man  who  receives  the  benefit  of  the  protection.  If 
there  is  any  answer  to  that  proposition,  I  should  like  to  know  it." 

Thus  he  confesses  what  is  perfectly  apparent,  viz,  that  it  is  the 
object  of  these  manufacturers  who  have  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee to  thus  take  the  benefit,  instead  of  indulging  that  Damon  and 
Pythias  benevolence,  which  they  have  so  beautifully  expressed,  of 
turning  it  over  to  the  laboring  man  and  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  all  classes  of  upper  and  sole  leather  were  sold 
abroad  regularly  and  every  day  at  far  less  than  they  are  sold  for  here. 
Shall  the  farmer  and  stock  raisers,  therefore,  sell  their  hides  cheap 
enough  to  make  up  the  difference?  What  becomes  of  their  charity 
when  we  come  int 
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.  Mr.  Jones  further  said :  "  The  protection  of  the  wofkingman 
abroad  seems  to  me  td  be  quite  a  point.  It  does  not  protect  us,  but  it 
does  protect  the  foreigner."  Yet  Mr.  Hannofn  wuhts  tt)  sell  shbes 
cheaper  to  the  foreigner,  henqe  to  take  off  the  tariff  on  hides. 

There  can  be  nothing  to  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  drUir- 
backs  are  now  allowed  on  manufactured  articles  and  leather  niade 
TTOm  foreign,  hides  when  sent  to  a  foreign  country. 

Then  Mr.  Jones  makes  the  remarkable  stateriient,  probably  ip  obedi- 
ence to  the  sugg:estion  of  tne  chairman  to  "  devote  himself  to  the  main 
proposition,"  viz,  that  ''  It  is  a  fact,  which  everyone  knows  Who  is 
familiar  with  the  subject  at  all,  tnat  hides  are  getting  more  scarce 
year  by  yean"  I  say.it  is  amazing  if  he  intended  that  to  apply  to 
this  countiy,  for  they  have  increased  in  production  abo\it  r>0  per  cent 
since  1897,  according  to  the  report  of  the  total  nnrtiber.  of  cattle, 
shown  on  page  3i  pi  our  brief,  taken  from  the  statistical  report  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  year  1907. 
;  Mr.  Jones  then  states  that  "  Every  hide  that  is  taken  off  in  the 
whole  world  has  a  ready  market ;  it  is  immediately  U^d  lip."  $f ow, 
if  tWs  be.  true,  how  can  he  possibly  expect  th**^  ^^^  taking  pff  of  the 
tariff  will  reduce  the  price  oi  the  hides?  What  becomes  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  increase  iti  price  of  hides  in  this  coiintiy  is  caused 
by  the  tariff?  Can  the  tariff  do  more  than  insure  us  a  hcJme  market 
at  the  world's  price,  less  cost  of  carriage? 

Mr.  Jones  then  states  that  if  the  hides  from  South  America, 
Africa,  and  India  should  come  here,  they  would  be  manufact,uf«d 
into  shoes  and  thus  shoes  would  be  exported  to  all  conntries  of  the 
world.  Does  the  present  tariff  oil  hides  interfere  with  that?  Un- 
doubtedly, no.  Is  the  price  of  hides  here  above  the  London  market  f 
Little,  if  any. 

He  asserted  as  part  of  his  argument  that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  hides  imported  into  this  country  since  the  duty  was  im- 
posed, and  he  states  that  we  imported  29,000,000  less,  and  that  it 
means  so  many  less  workingmen  employed  and  so  much  less  leather 
gets  manufactured  in  this  country,  etc.  Where  do  his  figures  copae 
from? 

We  can  not  know  what  years  Mr.  Jones  used  for  comparison,  but 
we  refer  to  pages  8  and  9  oi  our  brief,  to  show  the  imports  of  hides  of 
cattle  for  ten  years  (1898-1907),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  imports  fluctuated  enormously,  regardless  of  the  tariff 
and  increased  materially,  being  126,000,000  pounds  in  1898,  com- 
pared to  156,000,000  pounds  in  1906,  113,800,000  in  1905,  163,000,000 
pounds  in  1900. 

The  increase  in  exportation  in  shoes  was  from  1,307,000  pairs  in 
1898  to  5,833,000  in  1907,  and  6,552,412  pairs  in  1908.  This  was  a 
continual  increase  as  it  now  is.  Thus  in  ten  years  exports  of  shoes 
increased  400  per  cent. 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  imports,  hides,  leather,  and  shoes,  com- 
pared to  exports: 

Our  total  imports  of  hides  In  value  (1908)  : 

Goat  skins $1.7,325,126 

Hides  of  cattle,  dutiable 1^,044,435 

All  other  hides  and  skins 25,400^575 

TotAl 54,770.1» 
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Imports  of  leatlier  (exclusive  of  gloves)  : 

Upper,  belting,  dressing  skins,  etc $4,852,409 

All  other 1,448,720 

Total  hides  and  leather  (exclusive  of  gloves) 61,071,265 

Exports  of  leather  (exclusive  of  gloves) : 

Sole  leather 7, 024, 318 

Upper  leather   glazed 4,360,587 

Patent ' 157, 088 

Upper— splits,  etc 17,770,716 

All  other 2. 727, 513 

Boots  and  shoes 10,666,949 

Harness,  etc 767,418 

Other 1 1, 984, 385 

Total 45, 476, 069 

Total  hides  and  sltins   (not  furs) 1,700,032 

Grand  total 47. 237, 001 

Balance  of  imports  above  exports 13,834,264 

Goatskins,  which  make  uppers  for  our  shoes,  exceeds  in  vahie  this 
difference  by  $3,490,462. 

When  we  consider  that  the  total  value  of  boots  and  shoes  produced 
alone  in  1905  (latest  figures),  produced  in  this  country,  was  $320,107,- 
458,  an  increase  over  1900  of  23  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  export 
trade  since  1897  of  400  per  cent,  what  complaint  can  there  be  as  to 
the  great  progress  of  the  business,  or  that  we  are  suffering  from 
shortage  oi  hides,  or  for  want  of  a  market? 

The  leather  prodnctlon  in  1905  was $242,584,254 

Against  same  in  1900 i 173,977,421 

Increase,  39  per  cent. 
Against  same  in  1890 ^ 98, 088, 698 

(See  Census  BuUetin  72,  1905.) 

Wh.y  this  clamor  about  decreasing  business? 

Why  should  we  export  leather  from  this  country  and  export  shoes 
made  from  the  leather  of  home-grown  hides  if  we  do  not  produce 
endugh  hides  to  supply  the  leather  used  in  this  country?  And  why 
sell  those  shoes  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home?  Why  do  they  insist 
on  imported  free  hides  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  in  order 
to  sell  in  foreign  countries  when  they  do  not  have  to  pay  a  duty  on 
the  material  going  into  such  exports? 

Now,  Mr.  Jones  further  states  (p.  2462) ,  that  the  packers  "  control 
every  hide  that  is  produced  in  this  country."  Of  course,  that  is  not 
true,  and  was  either  made  ignorantly  or  to  deceive.  Then,  again,  he 
says  that  they  become  vei^  large  tanners;  that  his  friends  in  the 
leatlier  business  are  compelled  to  buy  their  raw  material  froiyi  them 
as  competitors;  that  the  packers  send  their  agents  throughout  the 
country  to  buy  up  hides. 

Why  do  not  lir.  Jones's  friends,  the  tanners,  buy  hides  from  the 
people  that  the  packers  buy  from?  What  is  to  prevent  it?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  they  do  buy  from  independent  butchers,  slaughterers, 
and  hide  dealers  everywhere?  We  assert  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  chal- 
lenge investigation. 

Then  he  states  that  the  packers  name  the  price  of  hides ;  then  he 
states  that  the  hides  dropped  during  1907,  owing  to  financial  condi- 
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tions,  like  every  other  commodity,  to  a  very  low  price.  But  as  there 
was  a  scarcit}^  of  hides,  if  we  believe  him,  why  didn't  the  packers 
keep  the  price  up  ? 

He  then  inquired  what  his  friends,  the  leather  men,  are  going  to  do 
in  competition  with  leather  which  the  packers  have  for  sale,  and  that 
as  he  claims,  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  9-cent  hides;  and  for  this,  he 
says  that  the  condition  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  independ- 
ent tanner. 

Why  would  the  independent  tanner  be  hurt  in  competition  with 
the  packer  unless  the  packer  was  selling  the  leather  cheaper  to  the 
consumer?  It  is  amazing  that  these  gentlemen  profess  so  much  con- 
cern for  the  consumer  and  urge  that  the  duty  be  taken  off  the  hides, 
with  such  vehemence,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  make  it  as  a  part  of 

g'leir  complaint  that  the  packers  have  tanned  hides  and  sold  the 
ather  in  competition  with  their  tanners.  He  says  that  every  inde- 
pendent tanner  will  be  wiped  out  in  three  years  if  the  duty  is  not 
Caken  off.  If  that  comes  about  by  consoliaation  of  these  concerns 
engaged  in  tanning,  it  is  quite  independent  of  the  tariff;  but  rather 
the  tendency  will  be  that  the  tariff  will  prevent  them  reducing  the 
price  of  what  they  buy — hides.  Must  the  independent  tanners  life 
depend  on  lower  hides  ?     If  so,  he  is  down  and  out  the  world  over. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  contentions  which  they  make  are  mere  jar- 
gon of  words.  The  packers  start, out  with  onljr  the  control  of  tKe 
6,000,000  hides  they  slaughter.  If  they  fix  the  price  of  hides  by  what 
they  have  to  sell,  surely  it  fixes  it  for  what  hides  they  buy  from 
others,  else  the  tanners  would  buy  from  the  other  hide  men,  as  they 
undoubtedly  do,  and  pay  the  same  price. 

As  we  have  shown,  hides  increased  enormously  in  price,  and  pre- 
sumably in  all  parts  of  the  world,  up  to  January,  1907,  then  de- 
clined 40  per  cent.  But  when  did  this  committee  conclude  that  a 
high  price  is  an  evil?  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  high  prices  for  farm 
products  the  gospel  of  prosperity?  '  Why  this  change  when  it  comes 
to  getting  it? 

It  would  seem  useless,  therefore,  to  further  answer  in  detail  these 
arguments  and  false  hypotheses,  which  have  been  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  trying  to  convince  this  committee  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  who  produces  the  animal  that 
there  be  a  tariff  on  hides — that  the  packers  get  it. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  contention  is  made  that  the  big  packers 
<5ontrol  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  and  that  by  the  methods 
claimed  to  be  used  that  company  and  the  packers  control  the  busi- 
ness in  hides  and  leather,  and  that  such  being  the  case  they  get  the 
benefit  of  the  tariff  on  hides  to  the  detriment  of  the  so-called  inde- 
pendent tanner. 

The  most  complete  proof  we  can  make  against  that  theory  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  published  in  the  May  number  of  The  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  written  by 
Mr.  A.  Augustus  Healy,  vice-president  of  tlie  United  States  Leatlier 
Company,  New  York  City,  wherein  the  same  argument  for  free  hide 
is  urged  substantially  as  is  presented  to  this  committee.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  if  they  get  the  tariff  on  hides,  such  article  should  have 
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appeared?    We  quote  from  it  in  order  that  you  may  judge.    The 
article  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

THE    LEATIIKR    INDUSTHY    AND    TlIK    TABirF. 
(By  A.  Augustus  Hraly.  vice-president  I'nited  States  I^eather  Company.  New  York  City.] 

The  leather  industry  Is  one  of  the  industries  of  the  UnUed  States  that  are 
victims,  not  beneficiaries,  of  the  tariff.  Shoe  nmnufaetnring  is  another.  Agri- 
culture, conspicuously,  is  a  third.     There  are  others. 

Partly  because  of  the  abundance  in  our  country  of  oalv  and  hemloclv  bark 
and  other  tanning  material,  partly  because  of  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  our 
fieople.  American  tannery  have  been  able,  not  only  completely  to  hold  their 
home  market,  but  lo  export  increasinj:  quantities  of  leather  to  Europe.  This 
they  have  succeeded  in  doing  notwithstanding  the  handicap  imposed, upon  them 
by  the  tariff — ^a  handicap  now  more  serious  than  ever. 

The  leather  industry  has  never  asked  for  governmental  favor.  It  has  never 
demanded  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  taxed  for  its  benefit,  but 
Itself  has  been  taxed  and  is  now  taxed  by  the  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  other  and 
more  favored  industries.  It  has  paid  higher  prices  because  of  the  tariff  for  its 
steel  and  copper,  for  building  material,  for  machinery  and  tools,  for  oils,  and 
other  minor  articles  used  in  manufacture.  It  has  paid  these  taxes  and  all 
engaged  in  the  industry  have  paid  an  increased  cost  of  living  by  reas<in  of  the 
tariff  without  getting  the  slightest  benefit  in  return.  Added  to  this,  our  mar- 
ket abroad  is  diminished  by  the  high  tariff  on  foreign  imports,  which  prevents 
other  countries  from  sending  here  commodities  in  return  for  which  they  would 
take  increased  quantities  of  our  leather  and  also  Increased  quantities  of  our 
boots  and  shoes. 

Notwithstanding  the  double  detriment  to  our  industry  worked  by  the  tariff, 
antll  a  decade  ago  no  protest  or  complaint  had  gone  up  fnmi  leather  manufac- 
turers. The  protective  system  in  an  extreme  form  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Government  and  was  accepted  by  them  as  part  of  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  injustice  and  injury  to  their  particular  business  was  borne  in 
Fllence.  But  when,  in  1897,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Dingley  tariff  to  assail  us 
with  a  duty  on  bides,  the  raw  material  of  our  Industry,  the  leather  people 
thought  that  it  was  time  to  protest.  A  delegation  went  to  Washington  and 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  remonstrate  against  the 
imposition  of  this  duty.  They  told  how  not  only  the  manufacture  of  leather,  but 
cattle  raising,  had  expanded  and  readied  to  foreign  markets  during  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  free  hides.  They  showed  that  the  Unite:!  States  produced  and  could 
produce  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  hides  required  by  our  tanners, 
necessitating  large  imports  of  them  [Note. — Cattle  have  increuKed  in  the  Tnited 
States  over  50  per  cent  since  18J>7 ;  see  our  brief,  [>.  31 1 :  that  we  should  be 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  hide  markets  of  tlie  world  in  competing  with 
Canada  and  European  nations,  none  of  which  imposed  a  duty  on  hides ;  that  our 
growing  export  trade  in  shoes  would  be  handicapped  by  the  enhanced  cost  of 
leather.  They  jxjinted  out  that  hides,  in  relation  to  cattle,  were  a  by-product, 
and  farmers  would  get  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  duty ;  that  there  had  been 
no  request  for  such  a  duty  from  cattle  raisers,  or,  indeed,  from  any  source,  so 
far  as  had  been  heard  [Note. — But  the  cattle  raisers  do  protest  against  put- 
ting hides  on  the  free  list.  That  has  been  their  interest  all  the  timel ;  and, 
finally,  that  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  the  leather  and  shoe  industries  of  the 
country,  which  then  were  receiving  only  injury  from  the  tariff,  to  impose  this 
additional  burden  u\Hm  them.  The  argument  at  the  hearing  was  one-sided,  no 
one  appearing  in  favor  of  the  duty,  but  the  committee  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
appeal  of  the  leather  men  and  the  odious  tax  was  Imposed.  At  that  time 
Senator  Hanna  was  In  control.  He  had  promised  that  "  everybody  should  be 
protected,"  and  no  person  in  opposition  to  a  duty  had  any  standing  at  Wash; 
higton. 

During  the  decade  since  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  hides  it  has  been  a 
constant  and  serious  detriment  to  the  great  leather  and  shoe  industries  of  the 
country,  which  employ  so  many  thousands  of  men  and  so  many  millions  of 
capital.  The  injustice  and  injury  of  this  duty  is  deeply  felt  by  all  connected 
with  the  shoe  and  leather  trades  and  is  voiced  at  every  meeting  of  their  asso- 
oiatlons.     A  large  delegation   of  prominent    leather  and   shoe   manufacturera 
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appc^arod  before  President  Uoosevelt  more  than  a  year  ago  to  invoke  liis  influ- 
ence with  Congress  in  favor  of  its  repeal,  but  without  result. 

By  dint  of  greiit  effort  and  with  a  niininnim  of  profit  on  thoir  exported  prod- 
nets,  the  leather  and  shoe  manufacturers  have  been  able  thus  far  to  retain 
their  hold  on  foreign  markets.  [Noie. — Not  only  that,  but  a  growing  trade — iOO 
per  cent  increase  in  ten  years.!  Their  trade,  however,  with  European  nations 
is  not  increasing,  and  there  is  danger  of  its  diminution.  Through  the  operation 
of  the  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  our  exports  of  shoes  to  Germany  and 
France  are  likely  soon  materially  to  fall  off  unless  our  Government  responds 
to  the  overtures  of  thoso  nations  for  some  form  of  reciprocity.  INotk. — Mr. 
Uannan  says  the  French  tariff  is  in  the  way.]  We  can  produce  here  a  l>etter 
quality  of  both  sole  leather  and  ui>per  leather  at  a  given  price  than  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Euroi»e.  We  are  far  more  skillful  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  But. 
as  President  ^IcKinley  said,  "  If  we  will  not  buy,  we  can  not  sell."  We  need 
reciprocity  witli  the  countries  of  continental  Euroi)e,  with  Canada,  and  the 
South  American  rei)ublics.  A  more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
in  the  establishment  of  trade  relations  with  other  countries,  which  should  result 
In  increased  interchange  of  conunodities  ui>on  a  fair  and  friendly  basis  of  reci- 
procity, would  tend  greatly  to  augment  our  exports  of  leather  and  shoes,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  those  industries  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large. 
[Note. — How  can  trade  relations  be  estal>lishe(l  with  free  trade  on  hides, 
leather,  boots,  and  siioes?! 

Now,  can  am^oiie  read  this  and  doubt  that  the  tanners,  great  and 
small,  ride  in  the  same  boat — no  tariff  on  hides? 

We  are  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  packers  send  their  agents  throughout  the  country  buying  the 
hides,  so  that  thej^  get  control  of  the  6i)  per  cent  or  CO  per  cent  which 
they  do  not  skin;  and  let  us  assume  that  they  are  thus  procuring 
hides  to  be  tanned  by  contract,  when  not  salable  at  a  satisfactory 
price,  and  that  they  do  in  fact  control  some  of  the  largest  leather- 
producing  concerns.  WTiat  would  their  agents  pay  the  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  and  independent  butcher  and  other  producers  of  hides 
if  there  is  no  tariff  on  hides?  Had  you  thought  of  that?  Suppose 
the  independent  tanners  of  this  country,  instead  of  supplying  them- 
selves from  the  other  hide  producers  and  packers,  independent 
butchers,  and  should  in  fact  go  to  South  America  for  their  hides. 
Will  that  not  leave  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  in  a  worse  condition 
by  having  an  ultimately  poorer  demand  and  lower  price  for  hides? 
Can  any  sane  and  honest  man  deny  that  it  would  cost  the  farmers  and 
.stock  raisers  all  the  tanners  gain?  Would  not  the  packers,  as  hide 
men  and  tanners,  gain  just  as  much  as  the  tanner? 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Cobb  (p.  2414)  that  during  the  years  1880  to 
1895  hides  were  low.  "  In  other  words,  as  a  by-product  "they  brought 
low  prices.  In  1889  we  bought  buff  hides  at  4  cents  per  pound.  In 
1893  we  bought  them  as  low  as  3  cents  per  pound.  At  the  present 
time,  they  are  13  cents.  It  is  possible  in  foreign  trade  to  do  a  large 
increasing  business,  if  prices  are  not  excessively  high;  when  over  9 
cents  or  10  cents  per  pound  for  buff  hides,  our  trade  is  entirely  gone, 
as  they  use  India  skins  for  substitutes.  For  the  past  few  years  we 
have  not  been  able  to  sell  abroad  upper  leather  in  any  quantity  except 
under  panic  conditions,  owing  to  the  high  values  prevailing." 

This  statement  follows  his  statement  that  before  the  advent  of  the 
American  Hide  and  Leather  Company  in  1889,  the  tanners  of  upper 
leather  were  doing  well,  but  he  says  that  "  This  trust  corralled  prac- 
tically two-thirds  of  the  upper-leather  tanners,  leaving  not  more  than 
a  baker's  dozen  of  what  w^ere  called  independent  tanners  in  the  upper- 
leather  business.    From  the  date  of  their  starting  (1889)  to  the  pres- 
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ent  time,  this  trust  appeared  to  be  out  for  quantity  of  business  rather 
than  profit." 

Now,  if  the  14,000,000  hides  produced  in  this  country  were  in- 
creased from  3  cents  or  4  cents  per  pound  to  13  cents  per  pound — and 
he  is  speaking  of  buff  hides  which  are  wholly  produced  outside  of  the 
packers — surely  those  who  produced  them  got  the  added  price.  If  the 
American  Hide  and  Leather  Company,  be  it  a  trust  or  not,  has  in- 
creased the  price  of  hides  from  3  cents  or  4  cents  to  13  cents,  and  has 
enabled  the  farmer,  raiser,  and  small  butcher  to  sell  his  bujff  hides 
and  get  something  for  them  instead  of  throwing  them  away,  they 
have  certainly  been  greater  philanthropists  than  these  gentlemen  who 
now  apparently  wish  the  price  to  be  reduced  to  enable  these  manu- 
facturers to  enter  European  markets,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cobb.  Oh ! 
the  unselfishness  of  the  tanner  and  shoemaker  who  would  deprive  the 
producers  of  the  buff  hides  of  3  cents  or  4  cents  per  pound,  so  that  he 
can  sell  shoes  and  leather  cheaper  to  foreigners  than  to  his  home 
people. 

We  challenge  the  correctness  of  the  whole  of  the  statements  of  these 
gentlemen  with  respect  to  the  seller  of  the  animals  not  getting  con- 
sideration for  the  value  of  the  hides,  and  that  as  affected  by  the  tariff, 
no  matter  whether  sold  on  the  animal  or  sold  after  it  is  skinned ;  and 
we  claim  that  the  tanners  can  buy  the  hides,  other  than  those  skinned 
by  the  big  packers,  at  the  same  price  the  packers  pay  for  them,  if  the 
tanners  will  arrange  the  proper  methods  of  buying;  if  the  American 
tanners  can  compete  with  the  world  making  leather  surely  they  can 
buv  the  hides  that  are  for  sale,  if  they  can  pay  the  price.  If  the  price 
is  high,  the  seller  gets  it.  We  ask  the  committee  to  summon  sales- 
men of  cattle  on  the  markets  and  salesmen  of  hides  for  independent 
slaughterers  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  these  mat- 
ters. Our  information  is  that  tanners  buy  freely  from  independent 
slaughterers,  including  both  large  and  small  tanners.  We  say,  get 
at  the  truth.  . ,        ^        ,    .  ^   , 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  quantity  of  hides  of  cattle  imported 
free  of  duty  weighing  under  25  pounds,  salt  or  pickled,  and  under  12 
pounds  dry,  but  an  examination  of  the  statistics  shows  this  to  be  of 
small  importance.  Statistics  do  not  separate  the  kinds  of  hides  ex- 
cept goatskins  (free),  cattle  hides  (dutiable),  and  all  others  than 
fur  skins  (free).  The  hides  of  bovine  species  must  be  found  under 
that  head,  and  as  cattle  hides  come  most  largely  from  South  America 
the  ratio  can  be  best  ascertained  by  that  comparison.  The  result  is 
that  we  imported  from  South  American  countries  (1907)  49,697,269 
pounds  of  cattle  hides,  dutiable,  and  all  other  hides  and  skins  (ex- 
cept goatskins)  free,  but  4,928,336  pounds,  or  about  10  per  cent  as 
much  of  the  latter  as  the  former,  or  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Included  in  these,  however,  is  a  large  per  cent  of  other  than  cattle 
hides,  but  the  statistics  are  not  shown.  Probably  if  worked  out  it 
will  be  shown  that  not  over  6  per  cent  of  the  total  cattle  hides  come 
in  free  from  South  America. 

What  part  of  these  are  made  into  leather  which  is  exported  can  not 
be  shown,  but  since  we  export  in  sole  leather  alone  equal  in  weight  to 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  dutiable  cattle  hides,  and  the  exports  are 
mainly  made  from  imported  hides,  and  since  we  export  approxi- 
mately $25,000,000  of  upper  and  other  leather,  of  which  split,  buff 
^ain,  and  upper  leather  is  $17,779,716,  it  is  clear  that  our  exports 
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of  leather  from  eattle  hides  of  all  ages,  both  dutiable  hides  and  free, 
is  ahiiost  if  not  quite  e^ual  to  the  imports  of  cattle  hides ;  and  that  if 
there  be  an  excess  of  importation  of  cattle  hides,  dutiable  and  free, 
it  must  be  looked  for  in  European  imports  (free)  of  hides  and  skins 
(other  than  goatskins,  free,  and  cattle  hides  dutiable),  the  total  of 
which  from  Europe  was  (1907)  98,640,447  pounds,  or  from  North 
America,  14,566,200  pounds. 

These  latter  are  practically  all  from  countries  having  tariff  sys- 
tems, except  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  we  imported  of  the 
above  total  hides  and  skins,  free  (1907),  28,823,287  pounds. 

The  total  value  of  such  imports  from  all  of  Europe  was  $23,549,037. 

In  so  far  as  they  are  hides  of  cattle,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  .a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  be  provided  for  as  a  trading 
margin,  as  well  as  to  make  secure  our  home  market  for  our  own  hides, 
when  we  come  to  make  agreements  to  get  an  outlet  for  our  surplus 
products  of  all  sorts  in  these  countries.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  for  purposes  of  revenue  and  for  trading  purposes  we 
should  not  impose  a  minimum  and  maximum  on  the  goatskins  which 
come  in  free,  but  let  it  be  upon  a  basis  so  small  as  not  to  increase 
materially  the  price  of  shoes  to  the  consumer. 

Most  of  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  have  a  tariff  system 
framed  for  trade  and  adjustable  to  that  use,  and  we  must  bear  that  in 
mind,  and  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  utilize  our  wonderful  market 
as  a  temptation  to  their  trade  to  some  degree  if  we  gain  access  to 
theirs  to  a  still  greater  degree,  upon  which  ground  alone  can  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  system  be  defended. 

OUR   POSITION    FOR  TARIFF  ON    HIDES,    LEATHER,   AND   MANUFACTl'RES  OF 
LEATHER,   AND  BOOTS   AND   SHOES  DEFINED. 

First.  We  challenge  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  show  that  we  are  just  on 
the  eve  of  facing  cx)mpetition  of  machine-made  shoes  in  England,  Ger- 
many,  France,  and  Austria,  made  with  our  machines  and  by  our 
methods,  in  any  style  demanded  by  the  trade. 

Second.  They  are  fast  adopting  our  best  tanning  and  finishing 
processes. 

Third.  We  are  confronted  with  a  tariff  in  most  European  countries 
on  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  which  coun,- 
tries  are  developing  rapidly  their  trade,  training  labor  of  the  same  sort 
which  we  use  and  increasing  their  efficiency  rapidly  at  low  wages. 

Fourth.  We  produce  more  cattle  than  the  whole  of  South  America, 
and  far  more  than  double  any  European  country,  yet  barely  enough 
cattle  hides  to  supply  our  own  home  consumption  in  normal  times  of 
trade  and  probably  an  insufficient  supply  for  present  and  future 
supply. 

Fifth.  Wo  are  vitally  interested  in  increasing  our  production  of 
cattle  and  hides. 

Sixth.  But  above  all  interested  that  the  producer  get  good  prices. 

Seventh.  We  are  vitally  interested  in  development  of  our  trade  in 
our  manufactured  articles  and  farm  products  in  foreign  countries, 
to  increase  our  own  output;  hence  to  preserve  our  home  market,  ftS 
far  as  practicable,  ccmsistent  with  the  largest  production  on  the  whole. 


> 
Eighth.  We  submit  that  for  these  reasons  neither  hides  of  cattle, 
leather,  manufactures  of  leather,  or  boots  and  shoes  should  be  put  oii 
the  free  list,  but  a  sensible  tariff  system  adopted  to  subserve  our 
interest,  and  equalize  its  burdens  or  benefits  fairly.  Supposing  a 
protective  system  is  to  be  adopted  on  a  basis  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum schedules,  let  the  minimum  be  low  enough  to  enable  us  to  reach 
the  markets  of  the  world  on  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  yet  pre- 
serve our  home  market  for  our  home  products  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
and  maximum  high  enough  to  exclude  those  who  do  not  deal  fairly 
with  us. 

Ninth.  Let  those  who  send  their  goods  and  products  here  pay  some 
tax  for  entry  to  our  markets,  where  we  are  producing  large  supplies 
of  the  same  sort. 

Tenth.  It  is  our  opinion  that,  so  long  as  a  protective  system  is 
adopted,  it  would  be  foolish  to  put  leather  and  manufactures  of 
leather  on  the  free  list,  which  will  surely  in  time  decrease  our  out- 
put, or  to  put  cattle  hides  on  the  free  list,  which  is  our  onlv  hide 
production  to  speak  of,  and  thus  reduce  the  value  of  our  cattle,  and 
strongly  tend  to  decrease  the  number. 

Eleventh.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  tariff  should  be  placed  on 
each  of  these  products. 

Twelfth.  We  further  urge  that  it  is  imperative  that  in  the  sched- 
ules for  manufactured  articles  and  products  more  extensively  made 
in  foreign  countries  than  by  us,  ana  which  they  are  anxious  to  sell 
us,  that  as  a  basis  for  our  more  extensive  trade  with  such  countries  in 
the  way  of  leather,  manufactured  articles  of  leather,  boots,  and  shoes, 
and  every  item  of  extensive  farm  production,  particularly  meats,  live 
cattle,  and  hides,  we  should  make  schedules  of  minimum  tariffs  on  a 
basis  that  will  admit  of  beneficial  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Thirteenth.  To  leave  out  of  the  tariff  scheme  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  as  to  hides,  leather,  boots,  and  shoes  would  be  suicidal. 

Fourteenth.  To  leave  it  out  in  case  of  dressed  beef  and  live  cattl^ 
would  be  a  crime,  as  we  shall  show  this  committee  later. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  all  this  talk  about  putting  hides  and 
leather,  boots  and  shoes  on  a  free  list,  yet  have  a  system  of  protective 
tariff,  is  a  crime  against  a  great  industry,  the  very  suggestion  of 
which  surely  proceeded  from  insufficient  knowledge  or  analysis  of 
the  facts.    • 

Again,  it  is  said  that  if  leather  and  the  manufactures  of  leather  go 
on  the  free  list  hides  should  go  on  also. 

We  dispute  this;  we  admit  that  in  such  case  the  price  paid  could 
not  embrace  the  tariff,  but  a  tariff  would  insure  a  home  market  for 
home-grown  hides,  which  is  very  important  for  obvious  reasons. 

But  so  it  is  on  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather,  boots  and 
dioes.  Hence  our  prayer  that  all  cattle  hides,  large  and  small,  and 
the  leather,  manufactures  of  leather,  boots  and  shoes  be  left  in  the 
scheme  of  maximum  and  minimum  tariffs. 

If,  in  making  a  tariff  scheme  to  give  us  the  greatest  leverage  to 
get  good  trade  agreements,  you  leave  out  such  important  items  jid 
tiiese,  and  give  the  world — all  alike,  every  country — free  access  to  our 
great  markets,  you  enormously  weaken  our  position.  Free  trade  thuS 
g^ven  to  each  and  all  of  them  by  the  law  offers  no  inducement  fat 
either  of  them  to  take  our  goods  or  products  on  the  most  favorable 
basis,  while  a  maximum  and  minimum  holds  in  our  hands  these  im- 
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portant  trade  considerations.    In  this  surely  the  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers ouj^ht  to  concur. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  H.  Cowan. 


HON.  F.  £.  WABBEN,  SENATOB,  FILES  PBOTEST  OF  WYO|PNO 
CATTLE  BAISEBS  BELATIVE  TO  HIDES  AND  CATTLE. 

Washington,  Novemher  29,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  your 
committee  in  connection  with  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill,  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  C.  Underwood,  secretary  of  the  Laramie  County  (Wyo.)  Cattle 
and  Horse  Growers'  Association,  protesting  against  the  reduction  or 
jremoval  of  the  duty  on  hides  and  the  duty  on  Mexican  and  Canadian 
cattle  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  E.  Warren. 


UNDERW(K)n,  Wyo.,  Xoi'pmhrr  25.  1908. 
Senator  F.  E.  AVarren. 

Was/mu/ton^  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  In  relation  to  the  move  of  the  leather  interests 
to  take  the  duty  off  hides  and  to  admit  Mexican  and  Canadian  cattle 
free  to  the  United  States : 

We  hope  that  you  will  use  every  effort  at  yoiu'  (command  to  head 
this  off.  \\Tiile  the  contention  of  the  manufacturers  is  probably  true 
that  hides  are  higher  than  ever  before,  still,  if  the  duty  is  taken  off. 
the  packers  will  surely  cut  us  on  the  price  of  cattle.  .At  the  prefsent 
time  the  packers  in  buying  cattle  figure  the  value  of  a  hide  at  from 
$10  to  $16  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  If  an  immense 
amount  of  Mexican  and  South  American  hides  are  rushed  in  here,  it 
will  surely  mean  a  reduction  on  the  hide  end  of  our  cattle  of  $5  to  $8 
each.  With  the  free  importation  of  Mexican  cattle,  which  can  be 
bought  for  about  $5  of  American  money,  it  would  mean  the  flooding 
of  our  public  ranges  with  thousands  of  these  cattle,  thereby  destroj^- 
ing  the  grazing  value  of  our  ranges  to  such  an  extent  that  probably 
the  supph'  would  be  rendered  much  smaller  than  now.  A^ain,  the 
far  southern  cattle,  being  so  much  smaller  than  our  natives,  it  would 
take  at  least  three  hides  to  meet  one  of  ours,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
quality  of  the  hides.  It  appears  to  us  that  if  the  Congress  and  coun- 
try at  large  would  do  something  to  protect  the  way  we  have  to  do 
business,  we  could  certainly  increase  the  amount  of  hides  now  sold. 
Furthermore,  we  have  no  guarantee  from  the  leather  interests  that  in 
the  event  of  their  securing  free  duty  on  hides  that  the  price  of  leather 
or  shoes  will  be  materially  reduced!  From  the  fact  that  they  are  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  in  a  trust,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  retail 
price  of  leather  products  would  remain  on  about  the  same  basis  as 
the  retail  products  of  'slaughterhouses.  At  the  present  time  the  price 
obtained  by  us  for  the  sale  of  cattle  on  the  foot  is  only  about  what  we 
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csin  produce  them  for.  The  conditions  of  our  ranges  at  the  present 
time  makes  the  production  of  cattle  a  very  unsatisiactory  business.  . 
We  were  under  the  impression  that  the  oral  hearing  on  the  cattle 
schedule  would  not  occur  until  December  2,  but  we  were  informed 
last  Friday  that  it  occurred  that  day,  but  that  briefs  could  be  filed  up 
to  December  4.  Mr.  Murdo  Mackenzie  and  Mr,  S.  H.  Cowan  are  now 
on  the-way  or  in  Washington,  and  will  take  this  matter  up  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  association;  but  in  the  meantime  the  mem- 
bers of  our  association  hope  that  you  will  use  every  effort  to  hold  the 
present  duty  on  hides  and  to  stop  the  free  importation  of  Mexican 
and  Canadian  cattle. 

Very  truly,  J.  C.  Underwood,  Secretary. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOABD  OF  TBADE  CHAEACTEBIZES 
DITTY  ON  HIDES  AS  BUBDENSOHE. 

Boston,  December  10^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Dear  Sir  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Trade,  held  November  24,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed: 

RcnoJved,  That  the  executive  council  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  reaffirms 
Its  previously  expressed  opinion  that  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  is  burden- 
some and  unjust  to  our  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  and  should  be  removed. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Richard  L.  Gay,  Serrrfary, 


THE  COrCINNATI  SHOE  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION  ASKS  THAT  HIDES 
AND  SKINS  BE  PUT  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  P,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Genttjimen:  At  our  regular  monthly  meeting  held  to-day  it  was 
decided  to  appeal  to  your  honorable  committee  that  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  new  tariff  schedule  to  place  hides  and  skins  on  the  free 
list. 

The  duty  on  hides  and  skins,  as  at  present  in  operation,  seems 
merely  to  protect  only  the  large  packing  corporations  and  the  hide 
speculator,  against  the  interests  or  the  consumer,  manufacturer,  and 
retailer. 

,  We  feel  that  by  the  continuation  of  the  duty  on  hides  and  skins, 
it  in  no  way  benefits  the  stock  raiser,  nor  does  it  help  to  stimulate 
the  leather  market,  except  to  the  interests  of  the  few  against  the 
masses  as  a  whole.  The  domestic  supply  of  hides  and  skins  is  in- 
adequate to  the  demand,  thus  the  price  on  the  finished  leather  is 
controlled  by  a  few  combinations,  who  have  advanced  prices  to  such 
iin  extent  that  it  is  hard  to  furnish  the  average  wage-earner  foot- 
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wear  consistant  with  life  salary.  By  abolishing  the  duty  on  hides 
and  skins,  we  feel  that  it  will  enable  us  to  give  the  consumer  a  more 
staple  class  of  footwear  and  at  the  same  time  help  our  shoe  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  who  at  present  outclass  any  foreign  market 
as  to  style  and  general  appearance,  by  adding  to  their  product  a 
more  substantial  quality,  which  under  existing  conditions  it  has 
been  and  is  hard  to  obtain. 

Trusting  your  honorable  committee  will  give  this  their  confedera- 
tion, I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

RoBT.  Brinkman, 
President  (^incinnnti  Retail  Shoe  MerC%  Association, 

J,  M AcDoxALD,  Secretary. 


COL.  ALBERT  CLARKE.  OF  BOSTON,  FILES  STTPPLEMENTAL  STATE- 
MENT  RELATIVE  TO  HIDES. 

I^CEMBER  7,   1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payke, 

Chai'nnan  Committee  on  M'ayn  and  Meann^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  As  I  promised,  in  reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Calderhead.on 
page  8(>88  of  Tariff  Hearings,  t  submit  the  following  information: 

I  From  Huiriiu  of  SlatlstlcJ*.  Doimrtiiiont  of  i'onjnn«nv  >; nd- Labor.  | 

Imports  (liiriiiK  fiscal  year  lOOS:  Pounds. 

HMe«  of  cattle 88,807,751 

Same   from   Culm 1,479,229 

Hides  of  buffalo 5,658,(K>7 

Imports  durinK  fiscal  year  IS)04 300,825,242 

Domestic  product  (1)2!)  establishments) . 456,44rJ,857 

This  latter  is  from  the  1905  census,  and  covers  only  the  product 
of  packing  and  slaughter  houses.  There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable 
product  from  small  establishments  and  from  farms,  in  addition  to 
this. 

Bulletin  55  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  year  1907,  page  99,  gives  the  domestic  production  of  the  hides  of 
cattle  (not  including  the  live  cattle  exported)  at  12,738,000.  It  rives 
the  imports  as  3,130,000,  making  a  total  of  hides  15,868,000.  There 
was  a  reexport  of  130,000  hides  and  skins,  but  the  proportions  of  each 
are  not  stated.  Deducting  the  whole,  however,  there  was  left  for 
domestic  consumption  15,738,000. 

The  percentage  of  the  import  to  the  domestic  consumption  (the 
quantity  tanned)  was  19.72,  or,  for  ease  in  stating,  practically  20  per 
cent. 

Inclosed  is  page  2198  from  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1908,  showing  the  quantities  of  hides  of 
cattle  imported  the  last  three  years  and  from  what  countries. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Albert  Clahke. 
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Exhibit  A. 


1006. 


1907.  1006. 


Pounds.     '   Pounds. 
6,d>6,&81         1,488,144 
1,372,401  I      1,446,«J2 


HIdefl  of  cattle  Imported  from—  I  Pounds. 

United  Kingdom I  0,3<>l,16l 

Belgium 1  2.273,402 

irance- : l  15,667.811  I  10.913,:'99  |  7,063,911 

Qennany _ I  5.in,417  I       2,861,302  1,330.171 

Other  EaropeL !  11,708,432  |       3,753,673  1.703,564 

BritijOi  North  America '  23,000,013  i  21,053.456  26.469.886 

Mexico 12,467,929  ,  14,709,027  '  10,821,666 

Cuba 1,608.364  I        8.340,173  1,808.208 

Brazfl 1,6R>,821  ,        1,336,364  '  48S.25S 

Other  South  America 50,639,703  :  48,360.905  83,985,197 

Chfneae  Empire. _ 1,851,619'       1,713,616  986,135 

East  Indies. i  16,146,218  i  14,e81.763  6.880,495 

Other  countries : J        4.764,420  ,        4,259,160  8,856,088 


Total '    166.155,300  '    134,671.020  '    9B,85S,24i> 


THE  TBTTHK  MANTTPACTUBEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  ROCHESTEB,  N.  Y.. 
WBITES,  ADVOCATING  FBEE  HIDES. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  27, 1908. 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

WanhingfoiK  D,  C, 

Gentle3ien  :  For  years  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  Din^ley 
tariff  law  heavy  hides  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  that  measure, 
as  originally  passed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives,  did  not  place 
them  on  the  dutiable  list. 

The  cattle  industry  flourished  before  the  imposition  of  this  duty, 
and  inasmuch  as  cattle  are  not  raised  for  their  hides,  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  Trunk  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  that 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  this  product  would  not  harm  the  producer 
and  would  benefit  materially  all  manufacturers  using  heavy  leather. 
Moreover,  believing  that  the  present  duty  enables  a  few  large  cor- 
porations to  control  the  hide  market,  exerting  a  baneful  influence 
upon  all  manufacturers  using  that  raw  material  or  its  products,  we 
respectfully  request  that  you  restore  hides  to  the  free  list. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

TrI'NK    MANrFACTlKFIKS'    ASSOCIATION 

OK  THE  United  States, 
By  Wm,  I^.  Likey,  Preshloif, 


|Tele>n*ain.] 

8T.  LOUIS  FURNtTTTBE  BOABD  OF  TBADE  ASKS  ABOLITION  OF 

DUTY  ON  HIDES. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  NorerrJ^er  27.  190S. 
Mr.  William  Payne, 

Secretary  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Wa8hingto7i,  D,  C. 
At  a  special  meeting  held  this  day,  our  board  unanimously  adopted 

ge  request  that  the  honorable  Ways  and  Moans  Conmiittec  of  the 
ouge  of  Representatives  urge  upon  Congress  that  the  duty  on  hides 
Be  abolished.     . 

Furniture  Board  of  Trade. 
H.  S.  Tutti.e,  Seeret(m/. 
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WmiAH  FLACCVS  OAK  LEATHEB  COMPANY,  PITTSBTTRO,  PA., 
STTBUITS  BEASOHS  FOB  FBEE  HIDES. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  25, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  the  tariff  hearings  affecting  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  hides  will  be  heard  in  the  next  few  days  before  your  committee, 
we  submit  to  you  the  following  reasons  for  free  hides : 

We  as  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  leather  are  not  asking  for 
any  special  privilege.  We  simply  ask  you  for  the  righting  of  a 
wrong  put  upon  our  industry  in  1897. 

Hides  never  were  a  political  issue.  Neither  Republicans  nor 
Democrats  are  on  record  as  favoring  the  tax.    The  Dingley  bill, 

{)assed  by  the  House  in  1897,  kept  them  free.  Without  giving  the 
eather  and  tanning  industries  ample  opportunity  to  present  their 
cause,  the  Senate  imposed  the  tax.  Ever  since  our  industry  has 
been  forced  to  carry  this  unjust  burden,  and  we,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  tanning  of  leather  for  years,  have  been  forced  to  realize 
tne  enormous  disadvantage  accruing  to  us.  Retarded  development 
and  growth  and  minimized  profits  have  been  the  results. 

Prior  to  1897  hides  were  free  except  during  short  intervals  when 
the  Government  found  itself  in  need  of  revenue.  Even  then  the  tax 
was  never  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  always  applicable  to  hides  and 
skins  of  all  description. 

What  revenue  the  Government  did  derive  has  always  been 
negligable. 

The  demand  for  the  leather  is  increasing  faster  than  the  supphcs 
of  raw  material. 

The  vast  regions  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  once  the  range  of 
thousands  of  cattle,  are  being  opened  to  the  settler.  Cattle  in  the 
United  States  are  decreasing,  while  the  population,  and  with  it  the 
demand  for  leather,  increases  with  tremendous  bounds.  This  is  true 
of  every  civilized  country  in  the  world.  The  manufacturing  nations 
have  realized  this  truth  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  admit  hides  as  the  raw  material  of  the  tanning 
industry  free  of  duty. 

Every  inhabitant,  without  exception,  is  a  consumer  of  leather. 

The  tax  is  certainly  of  no  benefit  to  them. 

Neither  farmer  nor  laborer  derives  benefit  from  the  duty.  The 
only  advantages  that  accrue  go  to  the  packers,  and  they  and  no  others 
are  the  real  beneficiaries.  This  fact  explains  the  gradual  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  tanning  industry  by  the  big  packers. 

Hides  should  be  free  of  duty  because  free  raw  material  is  vital  to 
the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  leather  trades. 

Free  hides  give  wader  employment  to  labor  by  reason  of  resulting 
expansion  of  the  industry.  Instead  of  importing  finished  products, 
as  we  must,  we  should  import  the  hides  and  allow  our  own  labor  to 
convert  it  into  the  finished  article. 

Farmers  are  not  benefited  by  the  duty.  They  are,  instead,  among 
the  heaviest  of  the  consumers  of  leather,  and  on  the  consumer  the 
bzirdon  will  eventually  rest. 
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The  duty  is  no  protection  to  the  American  cattle  raiser.  He  gets 
no  more  for  his  hides  to-day  than  he  did  twelve  years  ago.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  lack  oi  interest  he  shows  in  hides,  evidenced  in 
the  branding,  which  yearly  spoils  thousands  of  hides  for  the  bettei; 
grades  of  leather. 

The  tax  yields  no  revenue  of  consequence  to  the  Government,  but 
instead  cripples  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  country. 

It  has  resulted  in  marked  decreases  of  sole  and  harness  leather 
exports. 

P'or  twelve  years  We  have  carried  the  burden  of  this  unjust  taxa- 
tion. 

This  because  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  revision  upon  a  single 
item  without  the  entire  list  of  articles  being  taken  up. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  burdening  our  industry  longer. 

Why  not  recognize  and  rectify  an  economic  blunder?  Why  not 
place  the  American  tanner  in  the  same  position  relative  to  raw 
material  that  his  German  or  Canadian  competitor  is  in ! 

In  closing  this  letter,  we  submit  a  letter  written  by  James  G.  Blaine 
under  date  of  April  10, 1890,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  duty. 

Dear  Mr.  McKinley:  It  is  a  great  mistftke  to  take  hides  from  the  free  list, 
where  they  have  been  for  so  many  years.  It  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  South 
Americans,  with  whom  w^e  are  trying  to  enlarge  our  trade.  It  will  benefit  the 
fanner  by  adding  5  to  8  per  cent  to  the  price  of  his  children's  shoes.  It  will 
yield  a  profit  to  the  butcher  only — the  last  man  that  needs  it.  The  movement  is 
injudicious  from  beginning  to  end — in  every  form  or  phase.  Such  movements 
as  this  for  protection  will  project  the  Republican  party  into  a  speedy  retirement. 
Yours,  hastUy, 

James  G.  Blaine. 

This  presents  a  true  picture.  Now,  after  twelve  years  of  the  tax, 
much  more  could  be  said  as  reo^ards  actual  conditions  in  the  tanning 
trade  as  a  result  of  this  injustice. 

For  the  reasons  enumerated  above,  we,  as  one  of  the  old  tanning 
firms  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  petition  you  as  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  exert  your  influence  toward  se- 
curing to  us  an  unbiased  hearing  and  to  right  an  injustice  that  has 
hurt  our  industry  and  injured  its  growth  for  twelve  years. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Wm  Flaccus  Oak  Leather  Co., 
Per  E.  W.  F. 


CITIZENS    OF    ILLINOIS    AND    BETAIL    SHOE    HEBCHANTS    OF 
CHICAGO  ASK  FOB  FBEE  HIDES 

Chicago,  III.,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washinr/ton^  D,  G. 
Deab  Sir:  As  citizens  of  Illinois  and  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
Chicago,  we  wish  to  ask  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  the  tariflF 
taken  off  of  hides.  As  the  supply  of  our  domestic  hides  is  by  far  too 
small  to  furnish  raw  material  tor  our  tanneries,  free  hides  would  be 
a  very  substantial  measure  of  protection  to  all  the  industries  con- 
nected with  leather.    The  farmers  do  not  derive  any  benefit  from  duty 
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Oil  hides;  it  goes  to  the  packers,  and  they  are  surely  not  infmt 
industry. 

The  principle  of  "  protection  "  can  not  be  made  to  apply  to  hides, 
because  they  are  not  an  article  of  manufacture  made  in  response  to 
demand,  but  result  incidentally  from  the  slaughter  of  cattle  for  food, 
and  by  being  put  on  the  free  list  would  give  employment  to  the  people 
on  the  large  quantities  of  leather  that  would  be  manufactured  iato 
shoes,  harnesses,  belting,  etc. 

The  prices  of  leather  are  higher  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been 
in  the  history  of  the  business. 

This  is  the  result  of  manipulation  by  the  packers  who  control  tha 
sources  of  supply,  which  would  be  obviated  if  the  duty  on  hides  was 
removed. 

Trusting  you  will  aid  in  having  the  tariff  on  hides  removed,  we 
remain, 


Very  truly,  yours, 


De  Muth  &  C!o., 

287  State  Street. 

N.  B.  HOLDEN, 

225  State  Street. 
Foreman  Shoe  Co. 
O'Connor  &  Goldberg. 
French,  Shriner  &  Urner. 
Henry  Hassel, 

91  Van  Buren  Street. 
Streeter  Bros. 
The  Cutler  Shoe  Co. 
TsiDOR  L.  IClein. 
F.  E.  Foster  &  Co. 
The  Bosenback  Co., 

Masonic  Temple. 


THE   LEATHEE   BELTING   MANTTFACTXrEEES'    ASSOCIATION, 
CONCOED,  N.  H.,  FAVOES  FEEE  HIDES. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  December  2^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Whereas  the  Dingley  tariff  act  of  July,  1897,  im- 
posed a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  hides,  which  have  for  many  years  been 
on  the  free  list,  and 

Whereas  the  claim  then  made,  that  by  this  duty  the  farmer  would 
receive  more  for  his  cattle,  has  not  been  found  true ;  on  the  contrary 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  harness,  saddles,  carriages, 
and  other  articles  containing  leather,  and 

Whereas  the  packers  have  during  the  past  eleven  years  been  en- 
gaged in  the  tanning  of  leather  imtfl  they  control  a  large  part  of  the 
tanning  industry,  and 

Whereas  this  15  per  cent  duty  enables  these  packers  to  still  further 
control  the  tanning  interests  of  the  United  States,  it  is 

Resolved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Leather  Belting  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  in  session  in  New  York  on  December 
i,  1908.  that  the  wrong  that  was  made  in  1897  be  righted,  and  that 
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hides  be  restored  to  the  free  list,  and  that  leathei:  belting  be  continued 
with  the  duties  that  were  upon  them  before  the  Dingley  law  was 
approved,  thus  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  of 
protection  to  manuiactured  artitles,  which  is  necessary  both  for  a 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  a  protection  to  the  labourer. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Chas.  T.  Page,  0/iair7nan» 


TEE  STABSABB  LEATHEB  CO.,   FITTSBTJEO,  FA.,   THINKS  THE 
FACKESS  THE  ONLY  BENEFICIAEIES  FEOH  DUTY  ON  HIDES. 

PrrrsBURG,  Pa.,  November  S8j  1908. 

C0M3II1TEK  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentle3Ien  :  As  president  of  the  Standard  Leather  Company,  an 
independent  concern,  I  desire  to  bring  before  you  for  your  serious 
consideration  the  question  of  tariff  on  hides. 

Hides,  as  you  all  know,  are  raw  material,  and  if  they  were  not 
manufactured  into  leather  of  different  kinds  I  am  certain  they  would 
not  bring  over  2  or  3  cents  per  pound,  as  I  know  of  no  other  purpose 
thev  can  put  to,  except  into  leather  of  some  kind  or  glue  stock  for 
making  a  high-grade  glue,  and  it  is  putting  it  into  glue  I  refer  to 
when  I  say  if  not  put  into  leather  they  would  sell  at  2  or  3  cents  per 
pound,  while  at  present  they  are  selling  anywhere  from  \\\  to 
17i  cents  per  pound,  owing  entirely  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tariff 
on  hides  and  sWins  imported  into  this  country,  thus  giving  the  pack- 
ers of  beef  a  monopoly  and,  to  a  great  extent,  control  of  the  hide 
market.  The  packers  gain  all  the  benefit  and  by  charging  such  out- 
landish prices  for  hides  compel  the  tanner  to  charge  accordingly  for 
leather,  and  the  consumer  must  pay  into  the  maws  of  the  packers. 

The  fact  exists,  which  all  of  you  gentlemen  can  understand  at  once, 
that  all  cattle,  calf,  sheep,  hogs,  etc.,  are  not  killed  to  produce  the 
hide  or  skin ;  but  they  are  killed  for  meat  to  feed  the  people,  and  the 
hides  and  skins  should  be  a  by-product  selling  at  reasonable  prices. 
Keasonable  prices  I  would  consider  anywhere  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
lower  than  present  prices,  and  if  the  tariff  were  removed  from  hides 
and  skins  the  many  millions  of  people  of  this  country  would  enjoy 
cheaper  shoes,  harness,  furnitm-e,  carriages,  buggies,  hats,  gloves, 
etc;  in  fact,  any  and  everything  in  which  leather  is  used,  and  allow 
me  to  say  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  country  wears 
leather  in  some  shape  or  form^  and  all  instead  of  donating  to  the 
hungry,  grasping  packer  combmation  would  be  receiving  a  benefit 
by  the  tariff  bemg  removed  from  hides.  The  packers  to-day  are 
interested  in  the  Central  Leather  Company,  which  is  called  a  "  sole- 
leather  trust,"  and  at  any  time  they  have  or  there  should  be  a  surplus 
of  hides  the  packers  will  sell  to  the  Central  Leather  Company  hides 
on  private  terms  to  clean  up  the  surplus — private  terms  to  my  mind 
simply  means  reduced  prices  to  the  sole-leather  trust.  When  inde- 
pendent or  smaller  buyers  go  into  the  market  for  hides  the  prices, 
are  again  at  the  top  notch.  From  this  you  can  see  the  packers  get 
two  profits,  viz,  on  his  hides  and-  again  from  the  sole-leather  trust, 
which  they  about  control  through  the  Central  Leather  Company. 
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Now,  surely  you  must  agree  that  such  dealing  are  unfair  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  if  other  countries  could  sell* their  hides  and  skins  here  free 
from  duty  it  would  help  the  independent  tanner  and  the  people,  who 
are  the  consumers. 

It  is  an  outrage  against  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
a  protective  tariff  on  a  raw  material,  such  as  hides  and  skins,  im- 

Eorted  or  which  would  be  imported  into  this  country  in  large  num- 
ers  for  leather  from  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
South  America.  With  the  tariff  removed  the  independent  tanner 
could,  on  account  of  cost  of  hides  being  reduced  at  least  30  to  50 
per  cent,  work  in  his  tannery  two  hides  for  what  one  costs  him  to- 
day. Thus  the  production  would  be  increased  in  leather  and  con- 
sequently the  prices  would  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  cost  of  raw 
material  or  "hides,"  and  the  people  would  enjoy  cheaper  shoes, 
gloves,  harness,  etc. ;  in  fact  anything  in  which  leather  is  now  used 
would  be  cheaper  to  the  people. 

The  fact  is,  packers  to-day  are  getting  more  per  pound  for  hides 
on  an  average  than  he  gets  per  pound  for  his  meats  through- 
out, and  remember  the  animal  is  not  killed  for  the  hide,  but  for  the 
meat  it  produces  to  feed  the  people.  Can  you  not  see  the  inconsis- 
tency of  having  a  tariff  on  hides  and  skins,  a  raw  material  worth 
what?  If  not  put  into  leather,  which  the  people  must  have  for 
shoes,  gloves,  hats,  etc.,  is  it  fair  to  the  people  to  have  a  tariff  on 
any  raw  material  coming  into  our  country  to  go  into  a  manufactured 
article?  Is  it  not  the  right  and  proi)er  thing  to  have  such  raw 
material  on  the  free  list  ?  Does  it  not  increase  the  demand  for  labor 
in  our  country  if  we  have  free  hides  and  skins  to  make  leather  from? 
Gentlemen,therepositively  is  no  country  on  the  globe  which  can  man- 
ufacture leather  cheaper  than  it  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country 
so  far  as  ajctual  cost  of  manufacture  ffoes.  What  we  want  as  inde- 
pendent tanners  and  as  the  people,  long  suffering  people,  of  this 
country  want  is  cheap  hides,  cheap  raw  mataerials  to  make  cheap 
leather,  and  no  country  on  the  globe  can  l)eat  us  selling  cheap  leather 
to  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

It  is  up  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  either  help  the  people  or  the  enor- 
mously wealthy  packers,  who  are  grinding  the  very  souls  out  of  the 
people,  not  only  through  high-priced  hides,  but  on  produce,  eggs, 
fruit,  poultry,  anything  they  can  control  to  a  great  extent. 

Some  agent  or  representative  of  the  packers  may  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, that  on  account  of  getting  higher  prices  for  their  oy-products 
or  offal  they  can  and  are  paying  the  farmer  who  raises  the  cattle  more 
money,  live  weight,  for  their  animals.  This  is  not  true.  Tjook  up  the 
statistics  of  the  selling  prices  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  etc.,  for  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  you  will  find  that  live  animals,  if  any,  are 
selling  for  very  little  more  than  they  were  when  meats,  such  as  steak, 
was  selling  at  12}  cents  per  pound,  roast  beef  at  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound,  boiling  beef  at  4  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and  hides  at  7  to  8 
and  9  cents  per  pound  for  the  best  heavy  hides;  then  turn  and  see 
what  hides  and  meats  are  selling  at  to-day.  Would  ask  you,  is  the 
farmer  getting  the  benefit  of  the  high-priced  hides  and  high-priced 
meats;  are  the  people  getting  the  benefit  of  the  high  prices?  You 
must  answer  no.  Then,  who  is  getting  all  the  benefit?  There  is  only 
one  answer  to  this,  viz,  the  packer  and  his  friends  and  allies. 
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I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  have  all  my  life  been  a  Republican,  my 
father  and  grandfather  before  me  likewise,  and  I  shall  always  remain 
one  so  long  as  the  Republican  party  and  its  leaders  are  for  the  people 
and  masses  and  not  for  classes.  I  am  in  favor  of  tariff  to  protect 
articles  manufactured  in  this  country,  to  protect  our  workingman  and 
his  family ;  but  I  am  against  tariff  that  prohibits  the  importation  of 
a  raw  material  that  would  cheapen  the  manufactured  article  to  the 
consumer  and  the  people  of  this  glorious  country  of  ours,  and  which 
can  be  improved  upon  at  least  50  per  cent  if  legislative  bodies  elected 
by  the  people  would  and  will  legislate  for  the  masses  and  the  people 
against  the  classes  who  dominate  only  because  by  fair  and  foul  means 
they  have  gained  control  of  an  article  of  commerce,  let  it  be  what  it 
may. 

No  doubt  you  will  have  this  matter  placed  before  you  in  a  far  more 
forcible  manner,  and  also  statistics  to  prove  the  claims  of  the  tanners 
of  this  country,  who  are  making  a  gallant  fight  against  almighty 
money  power  to  have  the  tariff  removed  from  a  raw  material — ^hides 
and  skins  from  animals  suitable  for  leather  only.  Notwithstanding 
that  I  feel  that  my  effort  to  reach  you  on  this  subject  may  amount  to 
naught,  I  can  not  help  adding  my  voice  in  protest  against  a  tariff  on 
raw  material,  enrichmg  a  few  and  making  poorer  every  day  the 
mafsses,  the  people. 

Trusting  that  in  all  wisdom  you  will  see  this  as  I  try  to  picture  it 
to  you,  "  a  true  picture  " — am^one  can  see  it  who  takes  honest  time  to 
look — ^and  remedy  the  matters  by  removing  the  tariff,  I  beg  to 
remain. 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  Geo.  J.  Lappe, 

President  Standard  Leather  Comj)any, 


HON.  ROBEET  L.  TATLOB,  SENATOE,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  THE 
OEAY  &  DTTBLEY  HAEDWAEE  COMPANY  ON  HIDES. 

Nashville,  U.  S.  A.,  December  5, 1908, 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Tavix)r, 

Nashville^  Tenn, 
Dear  Senator  :  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  have  the  tariff  of  15  per  cent  on  hides 
removed. 

The  \ATiolesale  Saddlery  Association  of  America,  of  which  we  are 
members,  and  of  which  the  writer  is  vice-president  for  Tennessee,  is 
ven'  much  in  favor  of  having  this  tariff  taken  off  on  hides,  and  have 
passed  resolutions  in  their  convention  to  that  effect. 

We  believe  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  leather  dealers,  harness  and 
saddlery  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  have  this  done,  and  we 
trust  you  will  use  your  influence  to  bring  it  about. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  and  with  kindest  regards,  we  remain. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Gray  &  Dudley  Hardware  Company, 
J.  M.  Gray,  Jr.,  Vice-President 
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(Communications  similar  in  purport  to  the  above,  asking  for  the 
removal  of  the  duty  from  hides,  were  received  from  the  following: 
Jamestown  Lounge  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  The  American  Oai 
Leather  Company,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Thomas  Madden,  Sons  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.) 


HIDES,   LEATHER,   AND   SHOES. 

ENGLAND,  WALTON  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  FAVOB  FE££ 
HIDES  AND  EEDXJCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  LEATHEE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  2^  190S. 
Hon.  Skreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mearis  (^ommittee^ 

Wanhingtoii^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  observed  through  the  newspapers  the  thought 
expressed  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  inclined  to  report 
a  bill  recommending  that  hides  and  leather  be  put  on  the  free  list. 

As  probably  the  second  largest  tanners  of  oak  leather  in  the  United 
States,  we  wouldJike  to  express  our  views  clearly  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  thiJs  action. 

First.  We  approve  of  the  admission  of  hides  fr^  of  duty. 

Second.  We  heartily  approve  of  a  decided  lowering  of  the  present 
rate  on  leather,  but  do  seriously  object  to  the  entire  removal  of  the 
same.    We  herewith  give  our  reasons  for  the  above  conclusions. 

We  approve  of  the  admission  of  hides  free  of  duty,  because  the 
hide  supply  of  this  country  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
for  leather,  and  tanners  are  compelled  to  look  for  their  necessary 
supply  to  the  markets  outside  of  this  country.  As  statistics  show, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  is  lessening,  while  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  leather,  owing  to  its  various  forms  of  utilization,  is 
rapidly  increasing,  thereby  widening  the  breach  between  the  supply 
of  the  raw"  material,  hides,  and  the  demand  for  leather,  and  thereby 
compelling  the  tanners,  more  and  more,  as  our  country  is  settled,  to 
look  to  outside  sources  for  their  hide  supply. 

We  heartily  approve  of  a  decided  lowermg  of  the  duty  on  leather, 
as  we  think  it  is  and  has  been  unnecessarily  high,  but  Ve  object  to 
the  entire  removal  of  this  duty  for  two  reasons. 

First.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  tariff  to  reprcvsent  the  difference 
paid  for  labor  in  foreign  countries  and  in  our  own,  and  thus  protect 
the  labor  of  our  country.  This  we  figure  would  be  represented  by  a 
duty  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Second.  We  object  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  duty  on  leather,  as  we 
believe  some  duty  should  be  maintained  to  prevent  the  foreign  tan- 
ners, in  time  of  depression  in  their  own  countries,  using  our  country 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  stock  by  selling  their  leather 
at  cost  in  this  country,  and  they  would  often  thus  be  able  to  relieve 
themselves  of  their  surplus,  and  still  obtain  higher  prices  in  their  own 
markets.  In  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  for  the  protection  of  labor 
in  our  country,  we  think  a  slight  addition  should  also  be  made  for 
this  reason,  and  therefore  belieye  that  a  duty  on  leather  of  between  5 
and  10  per  cent  should  most  decidedly  be  maintained. 
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To  summarize,  we  believe  in  the  abolition  of  the  15  per  cent  duty 
and  the  admission  of  hides  free,  and  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of 
20  per  cent  on  leather  to  a  rate  between  5  and  10  per  cent. 

We  wish  to  be  placed  on  record  as  most  strenuously  objecting  to 
the  entire  removal  of  the  duty  on  leather  for  the  reasons  given  in 
the  foregoing,  believing  that  the  removal  of  all  duty  on  leather 
would  be  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  tanning  industry. 

As  this  matter  is  of  such  importance,  we  Kave  taken  the  liberty 
of  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  each  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

England,  Walton  &  (^o.  (Inc.), 
CiTAKLKS   S.   Walton,   Prenident. 


OEOEOE  W.  EUSSELL,  ATKINSON,  N.  H.,  ASKS  BETENTION  OF 
PEESENT  DUTIES  ON  HIDES  AND  SHOES. 

Atkinson,  N.  H.,  Deremhev  U  190S, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  (\ 

Gentlemen:  I  am  a  wage-earner  and  I  suppose  that  I  represent 
more  than  thirteen-fifteenths  of  the  working  people  in  this  country, 
all  of  whom  are  dependent  on  a  really  protective  tariff  for  American 
wages  and  conditions.  I  am  a  consumer  and  not  a  producer  of 
American  products.  I  have  nearly  all  of  my  working  life  been  con- 
nected with  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  as  superintendent  of  a  factory. 

We  produce  nearly  all  of  our  consumption  of  dutiable  hides,  hav- 
ing imported  only  120,049,258  in  1907.  This  enables  us  to  fix  the 
price  on  the  small  quantity  imported.  Our  boot  and  shoe  industry  is 
the  best  protected  of  any  of  our  large  New  England  industries.  All 
of  the  other  large  New  England  industries  are  subject  to  heavy  for- 
eign competition. 

In  1905  Great  Britain  took  of  our  sole  leather  $4,440,410  worth, 
and  of  other  leather  $11,072,078  worth,  and  of  boots  and  shoes  $1,- 
943,845  worth.  Great  Britain's  facilities  for  importing  hides  are  far 
better  than  ours,  yet  with  everything  free  that  goes  into  a  boot 
or  shoe  she  took  of  us  in  1905  $17,405,333  worth  of  leather  and 
hides,  were  $651,343  worth.  In  1007  our  exports  of  boots  and 
shoes  were  practically  $10,000,000  worth.  AVe  are  the  largest  ex- 
porters of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  world.  With  everything  free  that 
goes  into  boots  and  shoes  Great  Britain  increased  her  exports  of 
boots  and  shoes  $1,000,000  worth  between  1893  and  1002,  inclusive, 
while  we  increased  our  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  same  time 
$5,250,000.  Our  sales  of  leather,  hides,  boots,  and  shoes  to  Great 
Britain  show  absolutely  that  the  duty  on  the  few  cattle  hides  that 
we  import  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  our  boots  and  shoes  one 
particle. 

As  one  interested  in  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes,  I  entreat 
your  honorable  committee  to  leave  the  duties  on  hides,  leather,  boots, 
and  shoes  as  they  are  now.  The  duties  ought  to  be  increased  in 
nearly  all  the  schedules  of  the  Dingley  tariff. 
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In  1908  we  imported  very  nearly  $70,000,000  in  the  manufactures 
of  cotton.  In  1905  we  imported  $5,500,000  worth  of  leather  gloves 
and  immense  quantities  of  cloth  and  knit  gloves. 

In  1897,  when  the  Dingley  tariff  was  enacted,  wages  were  low  and 
products  were  low  in  price.  Revenue  was  needed.  The  Dingley 
tariff  afforded  fair  protection  under  conditions  then  existing.  Be- 
tween January  1,  1897,  and  July  1,  1907,  there  has  been  a  great  rise 
in  wages  in  this  country,  with  A'eiy  little  rise  and  in  some  cases  no 
rise  in  competition  with  foreign  countries.  This  has  given  foreign 
competition  a  great  advantage  in  our  market.  This,  with  the  trade 
agreements  with  the  principal  European  manufacturing  countries, 
leaves  us  with  very  little  protection,  and  in  some  lines,  particularly 
knit  goods  and  gloves,  without  any.  "  The  test  of  a  tariff  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  too  prohibitory,  or  not  sufficiently  protective,  is 
seen  in  the  imports  of  a  series  of  years."  Judged  by  this  standard, 
the  duties  on  imported  sugar  are  very  nearly  If  cents  per  pound. 
This  duty,  with  the  probability  that  American  sugar  would  soon 
supply  our  market,  gave  us  consumers  20  and  22  p.ounds  for  $1.  The 
tariff  was  reduced  one-fifth  on  Cuban  sugar,  and  Philippine  sugar  is 
practically  free  (we  give  the  Filipinos  what  we  collect  in  duties) ;  we 
get  now  16  to  17  pounds  for  $1.  In  1906  our  import  of  sugar  and 
molasses  was  valued  at  $85,460,088;  in  1907  at  $92,806,253,  In 
1897,  when  the  Dingley  tariff  was  enacted,  our  beet-sugar  product 
was  37,500  tons;  now  it  is  433,000  tons.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  has 
increased  the  cost  of  sugar  to  American  consumers,  and  is  increasing 
imports,  and  has  so  discouraged  our  beet-sugar  producers  that  the 
industry  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  while  it  increased  very  rapidly 
under  the  iJingley  tariff.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  Cuban  treaty 
or  for  free  Philippine  sugar.  We  have  not  yet  learned  the  truth,  that 
to  have  an  article  that  we  can  produce,  plenty,  and  cheap,  and  good, 
we  must  produce  it  ourselves. 

Free  of  duty  sounds  nicely  to  many  ears  but  it  always  works  against 
the  wage-earner's  interests.  We  wage-earners  in  this  country  have 
lost  millions  in  wages,  since  July,  1907,  on  account  of  the  agitation 
for,  and  the  fact  of  free  importations,  and  the  senseless  war  on  our 
industries. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  entreat  you  to  fix  the  schedule 
in  our  tariff,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  more  than  $800,000,000,  in 
competing  imports  will  be  kept  out.  Our  imports  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  in  1907  equals  the  total  production  of  Fall  River, 
Lowell,  and  New  Bedford,  the  three  largest  cotton  manufacturing 
cities  in  this  country.  If  these  products  were  made  here,  what  a 
tremendous  addition  to  our  consuming  power  it  would  be.  Then 
when  we  come  to  multiply  this  hy  eleven,  to  cover  our  imports  of 
competing  products,  it  would  add  immensely  to  our  consumption  of 
everything  that  we  produce.  We  should  not  need  to  pay  England  and 
Germany  and  other  countries  $2,000,000  or  more  in  gold  annually, 
to  carry  our  bulky  agricultural  products  to  Europe. 

All  of  our  trade  treaties  and  agreements  with  Cuba  and  European 
manufacturing  countries  need  to  be  abrogated. 
Verv  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Russell. 
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THE  PKESIDEirr  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TANNEBS 
WISHES  DUTIES  RETAINED  ON  LEATHERS  AND  SHOES. 

PHiLADEiiPHiA,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Commiittee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sm:  The  writer,  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Tanners,  was  present  on  Saturday  last  at 
the  hearing  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  hides.  The  tanners 
appreciate  the  very  fair  and  full  hearing  oi  their  claim. 

The  subject  of  free  leather  and  free  shoes  was  incidentally  brought 
into  the  issue.  Protection  primarily,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  foster 
the  American  industries  and  thus  provide  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  give  labor  steady  employment  at  good  wages. 
Should  leather  and  shoes  be  put  on  the  tree  list,  it  will  result  in 
making  this  country  a  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  foreign  stock, 
which  leather  is  conceded  to  oe  inferior  to  the  American  product. 
Shoes,  likewise,  of  low  grade  will  compete  with  the  American  manu- 
facturers, and  the  result  will  be  to  depress  our  American  labor  to  the 
level  of  the  pauperized  labor  of  Europe.  We  believe  that  the  com- 
petition of  American  shoe  factories  will  be  quite  sufficient,  as  it 
always  has  been,  to  cause  shoes  to  be  sold  at  the  very  smallest  margin 
of  profit  consistent  with  the  qualitv.  With  free  hides,  leather  will 
likewise  be  tanned  and  marketed  here  at  the  very  lowest  possible 
cost,  so  that  to  add  leather  and  shoes  to  the  free  list  would  result  in 
serious  complications  without  consequent  advantages. 

We  sincerely  trust,  therefore,  that  the  duty  on  leather  will  be  re- 
tained at  least  10  to  15  per  cent,  and  that  shoes  will  remain  subject  to 
the  same  duties  as  now  exist. 

Appreciating  the  very  fair  spirit  manifested  bv  the  committee 
toward  the  tanners,  we  believe  you  will  ffive  this  whole  subject  vour 
very  careful  consideration  and  decide  tot  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

T.  E.  McViTTY,  President 


THE   NEW    ENGLAND    SHOE    AND    LEATHEE    ASSOCIATION    OF 
BOSTON  FAVORS  REDXJCTION  OF  J)TJTY  ON  LEATHEE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  3^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereko  Pa^nb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy 

Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sm:  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  the  local  press  since 
the  hearing  on  the  hide  and  leather  schedules  held  before  your  com- 
mittee on  November  28  that  the  tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers 
present  would  not  object  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  leather  and 
shoes  if  hides  and  tanning  materials  could  be  admitted  free.  As 
such  articles  seem  to  be  based  on  the  statements  made  by  our  repre- 
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sentatives  before  your  committee,  we  think  it  perhaps  wise  that  they 
should  be  corrected,  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  our  asso- 
ciation should  be  made  clear. 

The  feeling  of  the  tanners  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  leather  was  cor- 
rectly expressed  by  Mr.  Vogel,  of  Milwaukee,  who  stated  that  the  tan- 
ners were  willing  to  return  to  the  conditions  existing  before  the 
passage  of  the  present  tariff  bill ;  that  is,  if  free  hides  and  free  tan- 
ning material  were  granted  them  they  would  not  object  to  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  leather  one-half,  leaving  it  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
as  it  had  been  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1897.  It  is  a 
fact  that  can  easily  be  established  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  below 
this  amount,  while  it  would  not  affect  certain  special  kinds  of  leather 
which  could  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  the  world,  as  stated 
by  some  of  our  representatives,  it  would  admit  into  this  country  large 
quantities  of  various  other  styles  of  leather  which  are  now  made 
cheaper  abroad  than  they  can  be  made  in  this  country,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  production  in  this  country  would  be  necessarily  cur- 
tailed and  less  labor  employed  in  consequence. 

In  regard  to  the  duty  on  shoes,  it  is  certainly  true,  as  stated  by 
one  of  our  representatives  before  your  committee,  that  the  labor 
cost  in  Europe  at  this  time  is  less  than  in  this  country.  This  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  lower  cost  of  many  other  materials, 
such  as  webbing,  elastic  goring,  and  other  various  trimmings,  would, 
if  the  dutv  on  shoes  were  entirely  removed,  make  it  easy  for  enter- 
prising wholesalers  in  this  country  to  import  largely  foreign-made 
shoes.  This  is  true  on  all  grades,  except  possibly  the  highest  grade 
of  ladies'  shoes,  on  which  they  do  not  appear  at  this  time  to  have  that 
advantage.  On  the  lower  grades  of  workingmen's  shoes,  where  the 
questions  of  style  and  fit  are  of  no  considerable  importance,  their 
advantage  in  cost  is  more  marked,  and  these  shoes  would  be  imported 
largely  but  for  the  tariff.  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  a  tariff 
of  10  per  cent  on  shoes  would  be  the  lowest  rate  which  would  afford 
reasonable  protection  for  most  classes  of  footwear  made  of  leather; 
on  some  classes  of  canvas  shoes  and  ladies'  shoes  and  slippers  of  an 
ornamental  style  made  from  leather,  felt,  or  woven  or  embroidered 
fabrics  the  present  25  per  cent  should  be  maintained,  as  these  classes 
of  goods  are  much  more  cheaply  produced  in  several  foreign  coun- 
tries than  they  can  be  produced  here. 

As  stated  by  our  representatives,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  trade 
throughout  the  country — and  in  this  statement  we  believe  we  speak 
for  all  of  the  associations  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  our 
line  of  business — that  no  more  protection  shall  be  accorded  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  rate  of -wages  now  paid  the  Ameri- 
can shoe  and  leather  worker,  it  being  well  known' that  this  rate  of 
wages  is  about  the  highest  paid  to  any  class  of  American  mechanics 
engaged  in  any  of  the  prominent  industries,  and  our  trade  without 
exception  agree,  I  believe,  that  the  figures  we  have  named  above  are 
the  lowest  rates  which  would  prevent  the  displacement  of  American- 
made  goods  by  those  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

CiiAS.  C.  HoYT,  President. 
Geo.  C.  Houghton,  Secretary. 
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ISAAC  PaOUTY  &  CO.,  SPENCER,  MASS.,  OPPOSE  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY 
FROM  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Spencer,  Mass.,  Deremher  2^  1908, 
Hon.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  (J, 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  will  please  pardon  me  for  addressing  you  again 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  hides,  as  I  addressed  you  so  recently,  on 
November  20,  but  I  was  quite  disturbed  by  some  of  the  argiunents  pre- 
sented at  your  hearing  on  the  28th. 

While  I  am  decidealy  in  favor  of  fiee  hides,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment I  made  in  my  letter  of  the  20th,  I  feel  that  the  consent  given  by 
some  of  the  representative  men  who  came  before  you  consenting  to 
the  free  import  of  boots  and  shoes  was  a  question  not  for  them  to  con- 
cede. The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  a  great  industry  and  would  not 
survive  the  extreme  low  prices  of  labor  prevailing  in  many  countries 
without  a  tariff.  While  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  tariff  par- 
tially, not  wholly,  and  when  a  man  consents  to  remove  the  entire  tariff 
on  a  manufactured  product  like  boots  and  shoes  he  does  not  compre- 
hend how  soon  the  foreign  countries  will  take  up  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  supplv  America. 

I  hope  this  committee  will  look  upon  this  question  in  its  true  light. 
The  hide  product  is  a  by-product.  The  duty  on  hides  does  not  en- 
courage the  production  of  hides  especially.  We  have  always  been 
supplied  with  abundant  material  for  the  tanning  of  hides,  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  tan  so  many  and  produce  so  much  leather ;  but  the 
shoe  industry  is  an  industry  that  will  be  taken  up  where  labor  is  the 
cheapest.  It  can  just  as  well  go  to  some  other  country  as  to  remain 
with  us,  and  a  free  duty  on  shoes  would  drive  out  an  industry  of  great 
magnitude  from  our  country.  While  the  free  import  of  hides  would 
not  drive  out  any  industry,  I  think  the  concession  made  was  very 
unwise  and  misleading.  I  hope  the  committee  will  not  take  that  part 
of  the  testimony  seriously. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Chas.  N.  Proi  ty. 


LEATHER. 

THE  CLEVELAND  (OHIO)  TANNING  COMPANY  SUBMITS  SXTPPLE- 
MENTAL  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  COSTS  OF  TANNING. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dcccmhev  7,  WOH, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Gentlemen  :  In  addition  to  my  testimony  given  before  your  com- 
mittee, and  in  answer  to  the  request  of  your  cliairman,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following : 

In  going  over  my  cost  records  for  the  period  of  nine  years,  com- 
mencing July  1,  1899,  and  ending  July  1,  1908,  I  find  as  follows: 

P«>r  cftiit. 

The  average  cost  of  hides  is 51 

Theaverajje  cost  of  all  other  luaterial 12 

Average  cost  of  productive  labor  and  nonproductive  labor  and  expense 37 

Total 100 
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Taking  the  item  of  productive  and  nonproductive  labor  and  ex- 
pense as  37  per  cent,  18  per  cent,  or  practically  one  half,  is  productive 
labor  and  the  balance  of  19  per  cent  is  nonproductive  labor  and 
expense. 

Had  the  cost  of  hides  been  15' per  cent  less  for  the  period,  the  pro- 
portion of  productive  labor  of  the  whole  amount  would  have  been 
increased  to  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

As  wages  in  this  country  average  at  least  25  per  cent  higher  than 
in  other  countries,  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  where  we  are  allowed  free 
trade  with  other  countries  would  oe  ample. 

In  the  case  of  a  country  like  Canada,  that  had  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  against  us,  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
tection. 

Respectfullv  submitted. 

H.  N.  Hill. 


PATENT   LEATHER. 

MANUFACTUREES  OF  PATENT  LEATHER  FOR  SHOES  ASK  FOR 
RETENTION  OF  EXISTING  DUTY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  74, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  ^Vays  and  Means  Committee^ 
Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  hearings  held  recently  before  your  honor- 
able conunittee  on  the  hide  schedule  certain  statements  were  made 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  Hill,  who  represented  manufacturers  of  patent  leather 
for  carriages  and  automobiles.  Mr.  Hill,  it  is  reported,  stated  that 
his  people  would  be  satisfied  with  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  patent 
leather  to  5  per  cent  in  exchange  for  free  hides. 

The  manufacture  of  patent  leather  for  shoes  is  quite  different  from 
making  carriage  and  automobile  leather,  both  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture and  classes  of  materials  used.  The  volume  of  business  is 
many  times  larger,  some  of  the  manufacturers  signing  this  brief 
alone  making  yearly  more  than  the  500,000  sides  stated  ty  Mr.  Hill 
as  being  the  yearly  output  of  all  of  the  carriage  and  automobile 
patent-leather  manufacturers. 

Fearing  that  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Hill  may  have  been  con- 
strued as  applying  to  the  manufacture  of  patent  leather  for  shoes 
we  respectfully  submit  this  brief. 

The  method  of  finishing  patent  leather  for  shoes  as  it  is  practiced 
to-day  in  this  country  is  practically  a  new  thing,  the  industry  being 
about  10  years  old.  Our  leathers  are  popular  because  we  have  made 
it  possible  to  make  good  patent-leather  shoes  to  retail  at  from  $2  a 

E)air  up  to  the  most  expensive,  while  before  that  time  reliable  patent- 
eather  shoes  were  only  made  in  high  grades  from  imported  stocks. 

Patent  leather  for  shoes  is  of  four  kinds:  Patent  colt,  a  japanned 
colt  skin;  patent  kid,  a  japanned  goatskin;  patent  calf,  a  japanned 
calfskin,  and  patent  side  leather,  a  japanned  grain  of  a  cowhide. 
All  of  these  leathers  are  japanned  on  the  grain. 
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The  American  method  of  japaiming  makes  it  necessary  to  assort 
the  leather  in  the  following  grades : 

Patent  colt,  6  grades,  sold  at  from  15  to  40  cents  per  square  foot. 

Patent  kid,  about  4  grades,  sold  at  from  25  to  40  cents  per  square 
foot. 

Patent  calf,  about  4  grades,  sold  at  from  25  to  40  cents  per  square 
foot. 

Patent  side  leather,  about  4  grades,  sold  at  from  18  to  80  cents  per 
square  foot. 

It  costs  as  much  to  manufacture  the  low  grades  of  each  of  these 
leathers  as  the  high  grades;  hence  the  tanner  loses  money  on  the  low 
grades  and  makes  money  on  the  high.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
maintain  an  average  sellmg  price  above  the  average  cost.  It  is  quite 
apparent,  then,  that  in  order  to  manufacture  the  American  style  of 
patent  leathers  at  a  profit  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  all  our  grades 
at  their  respective  prices. 

The  assorting  into  these  grades  is  based  on  the  appearance  of  the 
leather  only.  Low-priced  leather  will  wear  as  well  as  the  high  grades, 
but  it  does  not  look  as  well.  This  appearance,  then,  is  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  grading,  and  the  matter  of  varying  grades  is  practically 
the  whole  meat  of  tnis  part  of  the  argument,  because,  while  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  necessarily  make  both  high  and  low  grades,  the 
foreign  manufacturers,  with  their  method  or  japanning,  make  only 
hirfi  grades. 

The  reason  is  that  different  methods  of  japanning  are  employed. 
Here  the  japan  finish,  applied  to  the  grain  of  the  skin,  is  thin  and 
transparent.  Imperfections  or  coarse  grain  in  any  skins  or  dust 
imperfections  show  through,  making  low  grades. 

The  foreign  japan  is  quite  different.  Several  coats  of  opaque  finish 
are  apolied  to  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  and  any  imperfections  can  be 
coverea  up,  and  to  make  No.  1  leather  it  only  becomes  necessary  to 
apply  the  coats  until  a  smooth  surface  has  been  obtained.  About  the 
only  factors  in  making  second  grades  in  such  leathers  are  holes  in  the 
skin. 

We  beg  to  attach  to  this  brief  samples  of  imported  patent  calf  and 
samples  of  American  patent  colt,  which  will  show  you  the  difference 
in  the  finish  and  general  characteristics  of  the  leathers.  Additional 
information  is  attached  to  the  samples. 

Foreign  patent  leathers  for  shoes  are  nearly  all  sold  in  this  country 
by  the  dozen,  but  from  a  number  of  shoe  manufacturers  consulted  we 
learn  that  foreign  patent  calf  cuts  into  shoes  at  prices  ranging  from 
36  to  45  cents  per  square  foot  in  the  different  thicknesses  trimmed  and 
untrimmed,  which  includes  a  weight  and  ad  valorem  duty  figuring 
about  30  to  35  per  cent  on  the  value. 

With  the  duty  removed  the  same  high-grade  stock  could  be  sold  in 
this  country  at  prices  from  26  to  34  cents  per  square  foot,  and  this 
leather  would  compete  with  that  made  in  this  country  and  sold  at 
from  26  to  40  cents  per  square  foot.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
high-grade  stock  would  take  the  place  of  the  domestic  medium  and 
high  grades  on  account  of  the  price,  and  that  the  only  market  left  for 
Americans  would  be  in  the  low  grades,  which,  as  snown  above,  can 
not  be  made  at  a  profit. 
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Under  the  present  rate  of  duty  patent  calf  is  still  being  im^wrted 
and  is  in  competition  with  the  best  grades  of  our  leather,  and  any 
reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  would  make  the  foreign  article 
still  stronger  competition. 

Statistics  show  that  the  importation  of  foreign  patent  leathers  has 
been  decreasing  since  1901.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  supplanting 
of  the  foreign  article  by  the  high  grades  of  our  own  product  and 
partly  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  patent  leathers  owing 
to  changing  styles  in  shoes. 

Should  foreign  patent  leathers  be  imported  in  large  enough 
quantities,  under  a  reduced  tariff,  to  supplant  the  American  stock, 
the  only  possible  benefit  would  be  a  slight  reduction  in  the  expense  of 
vamps  in  the  highest  grades  of  shoes,  which,  under  the  system  of 
selling  shoes  at  fixed  prices,  would  not  reduce  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  medium-priced  shoes  could  be  made  no  cheaper,  while 
the  lower-grade  shoes  could  not  be  made  at  all. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  on  hides  would  not  benefit  the  manufac- 
turers of  patent  colt,  patent  kid,  and  patent  calf,  which  are  not  made 
from  hides. 

Taking  the  cost  per  foot  of  producing  American  patent  leathers 
as  a  basis,  the — 

Per  cent. 

CoRt  of  labor  is 49.72 

Cost  of  materials 37.56 

Maiuifnc'tiirinK  exi)euse 12.72 

100.00 
Applying  this  to  the  cost  of  the  finislied  product,  the — 

Ver  cent. 

Cost  Of  labor  is - 20. 4S 

Cost   of  materials 15.47S 

Manufacturing  expense 5.242 

Cost  of  raw  stock oS.Sf) 

100.00 

From  statistics  obtainable  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  Germany  is 
fi'om  50  to  60  per  cent  less  than  paid  in  America. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  tanning  and  finishing  material^ 
here  and  in  foreign  countries  is  about  33  per  cent. 

Applying  this  to  our  percentage  of  cost,  it  makes  a  saving  to  the 
foreign  manufacturer  over  our  cost  of  about  15  per  cent  on  the 
finished  product. 

The  difference  between  freights  on  raw  skins  to  this  country  and 
the  fi'cight  on  the  finished  i)roduct,  together  with  the  difference  in 
the  matter  of  general  expense  and  the  advantage  of  being  closer  to 
the  source  of  supply,  would  easily  total  5  per  cent,  making  a  net 
advantage  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  20  per  cent  as  applied  to 
the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

Taking  this  difference  in  cost  of  production  in  connection  with  the 
advantage  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  by  reason  of  his  method  of 
finishing,  it  is  obvious  that  any  reduction  of  the  existing  duty  will 
place  us  in  a  position  where  we  can  not  compete,  as  the  introduction 
of  the  foreign  product  would  make  it  impossible  to  market  our 
medium  and  high  grade  leather,  and  being  deprived  of  this  outlet  we 
could  not  manufacture  our  i)roduct  except  at  a  loss. 
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In  order  to  protect  our  industry,  which  means  the  protection  of 
our  American  labor,  it  is  imperative  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  be 
maintained. 
Respectfully  submitted.  Harry  I.  Thayer,  Chairman. 

C.  E.  Jaogar,  Secretary, 

Corona  Kid  Mfg.  Co.,  B.  E.  Baker,  president;  Bristol 
Patent  Leather  Co.,  C.  L.  Anderson,  president;  Key- 
stone Leather  Co.,  Chas.  A.  Reynolds,  president; 
Thayer-Foss  Co.,  H.  I.  Thayer,  president;  D.  T. 
Keniiedy  &  Co.,  Albert  Trostel  &  Sons,  Bamet 
Leather  Co.,  Sig.  Rothschild,  vice-president;  C.  J. 
Matthews  Co.,  R.  D.  Greene  &  Co.,  The  Riverside 
Japannery  (Inc.) ;  McCarroll  &  Co.,  Lloyd  & 
Richards  (Inc.),  C.  H.  Mosley,  manager;  The  Ohio 
Leather  Co.,  C.  B.  Rathbom. 

Proxies  given  to  C.  E.  Jaeggar,  secretary.  Signing  au- 
thorized :  American  Hide  and  Leather  Co.,  Van  Tassell 
Leather  Co.,  Harrison  Leather  Co.,  Albert  Bernard, 
D.  T.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Blanchard  Bros.  &  Lane, 
Thomas  A.  Kelley  &  Co.,  Seton  Leather  Co.,  Chester 
Enameling  Co.,  Hugh  Smith  (Inc.),  American  Patent 
Kid  Co.,  Beckwith  leather  Co.,  Columbia  Leather 
Co.,  Reliance  leather  Co. 

Proxies  given  to  C.  Q.  Adams:  Hamburg  Cordovan 
Leather  AVorks,  Eclipse  Tanning  Co. 

Proxy  given  to  C.  L.  Anderson :  Superior  Patent  T^eather 
Co. 


HOlf.  0.  £.  WALDO,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  OEOBGE  BAKER  & 
SONS,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  Pet  ember  J,  100^'. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  <m   Ways  ami  Means ^ 

Washington,  I),  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Herewith  you  will  find  inclosed  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
George  Baker  &  Sons,  of  Brooklyn,  requesting  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  patent  leathers  be  had,  W  the  reason  that  the  present  35  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  largely  prohibitive,  there  being  no  Ameri- 
can patent  leather  manufactured  which  can  be  used  in  phice  of  the 
imported  article. 

I  forward  this  letter  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  when 
you  reach  that  schedule. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(i.  E.  Waldo. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Xoremhvr  27,  1908, 
Hon.  Geo.  E.  Waldo,  M.  C, 

290  Broadway^  New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  We  were  duly  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  KUh  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  letter  of  13th,  and  we  will  say  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  on  patent  leather  is  as  follows : 

Thirty  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  skins  not 
exceeding  10  pounds  per  dozen. 
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Thirty  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  skins  over 
10  pounds  and  not  exceeding  25  pounds  per  dozen. 

This  duty  figures  35  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  is  in  a  measure 
prohibitive,  and  the  American  patent  leather  manufacturers  do  not 
produce  anything  which  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  imported  patent 
calfskins,  so  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  duty  the  shoe  manufactur- 
ers are  handicapped,  especially  so  in  competing  for  the  foreign 
market. 

We  trust  this  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  now  holding  sessions  in  Washington,  and  if 
the  matter  of  the  revision  of  tariff  is  brought  before  the  present  Con- 
gress the  patent  leather  question  will  be  favorably  acted  upon. 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  Baker  &  Sons. 


SADDLERY. 

THE  SMITH-WOBTHmOTON  COMPANY,  HABTFORD,  COKN.,  ASKS 
FOB  HIGHER  DUTIES  ON  ALL  HOBSE  EQUIPMENTS. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  November  £4^  1908, 
We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  of 
45  per  cent  on  saddlery  goods.    With  this  duty  in  force  we  can 

[)roauce  the  finer  grades  or  leather  goods  in  competition  with  Eng- 
and  only  to  a  limited  extent.  We  now  import  quantities  of  sad- 
dlery, being  forced  to  do  so  because  of  the  aifference  in  cost,  being 
able  to  purchase  lower  in  England  than  we  can  manufacture  here. 
We  have  been  striving  for  some  years  to  produce  the  goods  that  we 
import,  but  with  only  45  per  cent  protection  we  find  it  impossible. 

With  a  higher  tariff  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods  now  imported 
could  be  manufactured  here.  The  mechanics  are  here  to  do  it.  The 
finest  work  is  produced  here,  but  the  quantity  is  limited  mostly  to 
special  work,  while  the  larger  quantity  is  imported.  The  sad<flery 
trade  has  never  been  sufficiently  protected  so  the  bulk  of  the  better 
grades  could  be  manufactured  here.  We  can  import  finished  saddlery 
goods  at  45  per  cent  duty,  but  when  we  import  some  of  the  materiak 
for  manufacturing  this  line,  such  as  wool  serges,  etc.,  we  have  to  pay 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  pound  specific,  equaling 
142  per  cent.  This  favors  importation  of  the  finished  product.  The 
difference  in  wages  paid  in  England  and  in  this  country  can  not  be 
successfully  overcome  with  this  45  per  cent  duty. 

United  States  Consul  Halstead,  in  his  Birmingham  report  on 
wages,  as  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
Daily  Consular  Reports  of  July  13,  1905,  says  regarding  English 
saddlers :  "  None  or  them  are  half  paid,  considering  the  quality  of 
work  produced  and  the  excellent  workmanship.  A  very  good  man 
on  the  best  work,  under  favorable  circumstances,  earns  $9.73  to  $10.94 
per  week."  The  foreman  of  a  large  English  shop  (recently  arrived 
in  Hartford)  states  saddle  and  harness  makers  now  earn  $1 
to  $1.17  per  day  in  England.  In  this  country  their  wages  are  $2.60 
to  $3.50  a  day.  In  England  the  hand  stitching  is  done  by  girls  earn- 
ing $2.67  to  $2.91  per  week— see  Consular  Report  of  July  13,  1905^ 
while  here  this  work  is  done  by  men  averaging  $14  per  week.    This 
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shows  the  low  wage  in  England,  and  if  the  45  per  cent  duty  is  re- 
duced it  will  stop  the  manufacturing  of  these  finer  goods  in  this  coun- 
try and  affect  labor  materially.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  journeymen  here 
get  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  England,  and  hand  stitchers  four 
to  five  times. 

If  the  present  tariff  is  left  undisturbed  we  can  continue  to  produce 
a  limited  quantity  of  the  better  grades  of  English  styles;  out  the 
larger  quantity  will  continue  to  be  imported  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  manufacturer  and  the  American  mechanic. 

The  goods  we  speak  in  favor  of  are  the  better  grades  of  saddlery, 
all  hand  made,  fine  quality ;  in  fact,  as  used  by  the  consumers  who  de- 
mand and  must  have  the  finest  that  can  be  produced  so  it  can  readily 
be  seen  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  would  bring  no  hardship 
to  that  class  of  consumers. 

In  closing  we  desire  to  advocate  a  higher  duty  than  45  per  cent  in 
order  to  develop  the  saddlery  industry — ^thus  enabling  manufacturers 
to  produce  the  oetter  goods,  and  ffiving  more  work  to  American  me- 
chanics.   We  request  your  favoraole  consideration  of  this  idea. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Smith- WoRTHiNGTON  Company, 

Charles  A.  Hogers,  Secretary. 


SLIPPERS. 

EOH.  JOHN  W.  WEEKS  FILES  LETTER  OF  DAMON  &  ELLIS,  OF 
BOSTON,  RELATIVE  TO  SUFFERS. 

December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mean>s  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Sm:  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have  just 
received  from  Messrs.  Damon  &  Ellis,  No.  88  High  street,  Boston. 
Mass.,  with  the  request  that  you  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  oi 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  that  proper  consideration  be 
given  the  subject 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  W.  Weeks. 


Boston,  December  8^  1908, 
Hon.  John  W.  Weeks. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  question  of  duty  on 
shoes.  Our  business,  together  with  four  or  five  other  manufacturers, 
is  the  making  of  cheap  slippers,  of  which  we  produce  about  1,800  pairs 
per  day  for  use  in  the  United  States  only.  In  Montreal  they  manu- 
facture slippers  made  of  cordette,  which  are  sold  in  Canada  from  2 
to  3  cents  per  pair  less  than  our  carpet  slippers,  because  the  material 
is  brought  in  tnere  from  England  free  of  duty,  while  for  us  to  import 
goods  m  the  piece  to  make  into  slippers  we  would  have  to  pay  44 
cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent  duty. 

The  English  felt  for  making  felt  slippers  is  also  brought  into  Can- 
ada free  of  duty  and  costs  the  manufacturer  there  5  to  10  cents  per 
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yard  less  than  the  same  goads  can  be  bought  for  in  the  United  States. 
Should  the  duty  on*  shoes  be  taken  off  so  as  to  also  include  slippers 
made  of  felt  and  wool  fabrics,  the  Montreal  manufacturers  could  soon 
put  us  out  of  business,  unless  the  duty  was  also  taken  off  of  felt  and 
woolen  fabrics  made  in  England  out  of  Australian  wool. 

We  hope  you  will  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and 
.  use  your  influence  to  keep  a  protective  duty  on  slippers. 

We  learn  at  the  Boston  custom-house  that  slippers  made  partly  of 
leather  and  partly  of  cloth  or  felt  are  now  classed  to  carry  duty  as  of 
the  article  used  in  their  construction  bearinff  the  highest  value,  but 
we  fear  unless  the  facts  are  placed  before  the  committee  sOme  loop 
may  be  left  open  whereby  slippers  might  be  classed  as  shoes  and 
admitted  free  of  duty.  In  the  event  of  such  a  tariff  schedule  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  Canadian  manufacturers  would  flood  the 
American  market  at  a  less  price  than  the  goods  can  be  produced  for 
here. 

Besides  the  four  or  five  manufacturers  making  cheap  slippers,  of 
which  we  have  alluded  to,  there  are  many  more,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  making  higher-priced  felt  slippers  who  would  also  be  affected. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Damon  &  Ellis  (Inc.), 
MosES  Ellis,  Jr.,  Secretary, 


SOLE   LEATHER. 

HOWES  BROS.  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  URGE  RETENTION  OF  EXISTING 
DTJTT  ON  SOLE  LEATHER. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  J,  190S, 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  ^\'ays  and  Means  Comviittee, 

Dear  Sir:  Representing  the  largest  individual  sole-leather  tanning 
interests  in  this  country,  we  wish  to  give  you  the  following  reasons 
why  the  duty  should  not  be  removed  from  sole  leather: 

The  cost  of  tanning,  amounting  to  approximately  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  finished  product,  may  be  subdivided  into  three 
items,  viz :  Tanning  materials,  labor,  and  sundries. 

Dealing  with  tanning  materials  first,  we  find  that  the  forests 
producing  tanning  materials  are  rapidly  being  depleted  to  such  an 
extent  that  to-day  the  sole-leather  industry  imports  from  foreign 
countries  fully  50^  per  cent  of  its  material;  one-half  of  this  is  que- 
bracho, on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  a  pound.  The 
percentage  of  imported  tanning  material  will  each  year  increase 
until  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  tanning  material  will  be  imported. 
The  labor  item  which  figures  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tanning  is 
each  year  increasing,  and  although  our  workmen  have  but  25  per 
cent  more  efficiency,  they  receive  75  i)er  cent  more  than  is  paid  to 
European  workmen. 

Sundries,  which  include  oils,  acids,  fuel,  etc.,  carry  a  high  duty  and 
amount  to  approximately  18  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  tanning. 
We  therefore  find,  first,  an  increasing  quantity  of  tanning  materials 
being  impoiled,  on  one-half  of  which  duty  is  being  paid ;  second,  labor 
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receiving  75  per  cent  more  than  received  by  foreign  labor;  third, 
sundries,  all  or  which  carry  a  dnty  to  protect  American  industry. 

In  addition  to  this  our  plants  are  Duilt  with  American  machinery, 
material,  and  labor,  which  increases  the  cost  of  our  plants  at  least  30 
per  cent  over  the  plants  of  like  capacity  in  Europe,  which,  as  a  rental 
value,  must  be  included  in  addition  to  the  cost  or  tanning. 

With  the  duty  removed  on  sole  leather  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
coinj>ete  with  European  tanners,  who  have  free  hides,  tanning  ma- 
terial, and  low-cost  labor,  and  we  will  become  the  dumping  ground 
for  outside  tanning  interests,  which  would  result  in  a  decline  in  the 
American  sole-leather  tanning  industry. 

Canada,  with  its  bark-prmlucing  forests  and  lower  labor  costs, 
would  enter  our  market  and  injure  our  industry  to  a  great  extent. 
That  country  now  ships  annually  to  England  40  per  cent  of  what 
they  produce,  and  have  utilized  large  quantities  of  tanning  material 
in  this  way  at  little  or  no  profit  to  themselves. 

Therefore  in  order  to  maintain  our  present  industry  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  receive  protection  to  at  least  the  amoimt  of  the 
duties  which  we  are  obligated  to  pay  on  the  materials  entering  into  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  to  cover  the  increased  wages  paid  to  Ameri- 
can workmen,  as  well  as  the  increased  rental  value  of  our  more  costly 
plants,  and  also  a  protection  against  foreign  coimtries  dumping  their 
surplus  into  this  market  who  are  themselves  protected  by  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff  on  all  kinds  of  sole  leather  and  are  able  to  further  re- 
duce their  costs  by  increased  production,  knowing  that  they  can  sell 
their  surplus  at  cost  to  this  country.  There  are,  no  doubt,  tanners 
who  believe  that  with  hide  duties  removed  the  sole  leather  industry 
would  flourish  even  with  duties  on  leather  removed.  These  gentle- 
men are  no  doubt  honest  in  their  opinion,  but  sadly  at  fault  in  their 
judgment. 

We  challenge  them  to  demonstrate  how  they  can  compete  with 
foreign  tanning  interests,  which  use  free  raw  materials  and  pay  less 
than  $1  per  day  labor,  and  continue  to  pay  duties  on  imported  tan- 
ning material  as  well  as  maintain  the  present  wage  scale  of  the 
American  workmen. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Howes  Bros.  Co. 


THE  PROCTOR  ELUSON  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  CLAIMS  THAT 
DUTY  ON  SOLE  LEATHER  IS  NECESSARY. 

Boston,  Deceviher  J,  1908, 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meana  Committee. 

Washin(/ta/ij  />.  C\ 
Dear  Sir:  We  judge  from  tlie  articles  which  have  appeared  re- 
cently in  some  of  our  Boston  newspapers  that  the  committee  of  which 
you  are  chairman  is  under  the  impression  that  it  is  satisfactory  to 
the  leather  trade  of  this  country  to  have  leather  put  on  the  free  list 
provided  the  duty  is  removed  from  hides. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  this  is  entirely  wrong,  as  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  leather  business  and  cause  a  largo  cur- 
tailment in  the  making  of  leather  in  this  country  if  leather  should  be 
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free.  If  leather  was  entirely  free  there  would  be  so  much  foreign 
leather  imported  that  our  business  would  be  seriously  injured. 
Canada  ana  British  America  have  immense  forests,  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  manufacture  and  ship  vast  quantities  of  leather  into  this 
country. 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  tanners  of  sole  leather  in  the 
United  States,  and  write  you  the  above  as  our  personal  opinion  after 
many  years  of  experience.  We  are  confident  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  those  >vho  are  engaged  in  our  business.  If  hides 
were  made  free  it  would  take  away  the  present  control  of  our  hide 
market  by  the  packers,  and  we  can  continue  our  business  and  profit- 
ably employ  the  skilled  labor  now  engaged  in  this  important  Ime  of 
manufacture. 

If  at  any  time  we  can  give  you  any  information,  or  render  you  any 
service  whatever,  it  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  do  so. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Proctor  Ellison  Company. 
Henry  H.  Proctor,  Prefu'dent. 


THEATRICAL   SCENERY. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCENIC  ARTISTS  ASKS  THAT  ALL  THEAT- 
RICAL SCENERY  BE  COMPELLED  TO  PAY  DUTY. 

New  York,  December  77, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Uotise  of  Representatives. 

EteAR  Sir:  Supplementing  the  oral  argument  made  by  the  under- 
signed before  your  committee  on  December  4,  1908,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Scenic  Artists  for  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  theat- 
rical scenery  and  for  a  different  method  of  fixing  such  duty,  I  beg  to 
submit  the  following  statement,  which  is  based  upon  information 
furnished  by  members  of  such  association. 

Under  section  454  of  the  present  tariff  bill,  scenery  is  imported 
under  the  classification  of  pamtings,  and  pays  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  For  many  years  past  large  quantities  of  theatrical 
scenery  have  been  imported  by  various  theatrical  managers,  who 
grossly  undervalue  it,  and  as  a  result  have  paid  a  tax  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  scenery. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  put  an  established  value  on  scenery,  as  the  real 
value  thereof  depends  largely  upon  the  artistic  skill,  workmanship, 
and  coloring  employed  by  those  producing  it  By  reason  thereof  it 
has  been  a  comparatively  simple  matter  for  persons  importing  scenery 
to  place  fictitious  valuations  thereon,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment loses  in  the  revenue  which  it  should  properly  receive  for  duty. 
A  strict  ad  valorem  duty  on  scenery  renders  iraud  possible,  because 
of  the  expert  knowledge  required  in  the  appraisal  of  such  scenery, 
and  such  expert  knowledge  can  only  be  supplied  by  scenic  artists, 
thoroughly  lamiliar  with  their  work  and  accustomed  to  handling 
hig:h-class  scenic  productions.  The  ordinary  government  appraiser 
assigned  to  appraise  theatrical  scenery,  in  the  absence  of  such  tech- 
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nical  or  expert  knowledge,  is  not  and  can  not  be  properly  qualified  to 
determine  the  real  value  of  scenery  where  attempts  are  made  to 
grossly  undervalue  the  same. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  urge  that  the  present  ad  valorem  tax 
on  scenery  be  abolished  and  that  a  specific  tax  be  levied  thereon  on 
the  basis  hereinafter  referred  to. 

The  average  price  of  European  scenery  is  about  6f\^  cents  a  square 
foot,  which  includes  the  canvas  and  the  painting  of  all  elaborate  sub- 
jects. In  the  United  States  the  same  class  of  scenery  on  similar 
canvas  and  with  the  same  character  of  subjects  would  cost  from  18 
to  20  cents  per  square  foot.  This  variance  of  prices  is  based  on  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad,  the  large  rental  for 
studios  here,  and  higher  cost  of  all  materials  used  here. 

Tour  petitioners  therefore  urge  that  a  specific  tax  of  from  12  to  15 
cents  per  square  foot  be  levied  on  all  imported  scenery,  in  order  that 
the  American  scenic  artists  may  receive  proper  protection. 

Your  petitioners  also  claim  that  large  quantities  of  scenery  are 
brought  m,  pursuant  to  paragraph  645  of  the  present  tariff  bill,  which 
allows  managers  of  theatrical  exhibitions  returning  from  abroad  to 
bring  in  free  of  duty  scenery  used  by  them  abroad  for  temporary 
use  m  their  exhibitions  here,  provided  that  they  give  bonds  to  export 
the  same  within  six  months.  This  provision  is  designed  to  cover 
only  secondhand  or  used  scenery  which  has  been  employed  abroad 
in  the  same  production.  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  unscrupulous  per- 
sons to  evade  this  provision  and  to  actually  bring  into  this  country 
new  scenery  free  of  dutjr,  under  the  claim  that  it  has  already  been 
used  abroad,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  anyone  arriving  with  such 
scenery  to  claim  that  he  is  the  proprietor  or  manager  of  a  theatrical 
exhibition  in  which,  such  scenery  is  claimed  to  be  used,  and  your 

Petitioners  believe  that  such  frauds  have  been  freauentlj  perpetrated 
eretofore.  Because  of  the  comparative  ease  witn  which  unscrupu- 
lous persons  are  able  to  bring  in  scenery  free  of  duty  under  such 
provision,  and  the  consequent  defrauding  of  the  Government  out  of 
the  proper  tax,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  your  committee  recom- 
mend the  abolition  of  this  provision  of  paragraph  045  permitting 
scenery  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Mater  G.  Goldman, 
Attorney  for  Association  of  Scenic  Artists. 


TRAVELING  BAGS. 

HOH.  E.  WAYNE  PAEKEE,  M.  C,  STTBMITS  lETTEE  OF  HEADLET 
&  FABHEE  CO.,  NEWAEK,  N.  J. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  JO,  1908, 
Hon.  B.  Wayne  Parker,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
HoKORABUS  Sir:  We  have  been  informed  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  put  finished  traveling  bags  on  a  free  list,  or  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  same. 
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If  this  report  be  correct  and  same  were  carried  out  in  the  tariff 
i-evision  now  being  considered  bjr  the  tariff  commission,  it  would 
mean  a  great  detriment  to  our  business. 

We  are  told  that  the  present  tariff  on  finished  bags  is  35  per  cent. 
This  is  now  10  per  cent  lower  than  the  tariff  on  the  raw  bag  frames. 

There  are  ({uite  a  number  of  bags  made  every  year,  especially 
English  kit  bags,  with  which  we  come  in  direct  competition,  and  this 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  meet  on  account  of  the  lower  price  of  labor 
abroad. 

While  we  all  agree  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  this  country  to  get  our  raw  material  as  cheaply  as  pos* 
sible,  we  certainly  would  not  favor  the  free  entry  of  manufactured 
articles  into  this  country  which  are  essentially  handmade,  as  bags; 
It  is  a  different  proposition  on  articles  manufactured  by  machinery. 

We  therefore  write  to  you,  not  only  for  information  but  to  ask 
that  you  use  your  >*eiT  best  efforts  in  protesting  against  such  a  course. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  duty  being  taken  on  raw  hides*  as  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  this  would  result  in  a  decided  benefit  to  manu> 
facturers  of  bags  in  this  country;  but  so  far  as  duty  on  handmade 
bags  is  concerned,  it  should  not  only  not  be  removed,  but  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  50  per  cent,  with  free  hides,  and  doubled  under 
present  conditions. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  you  at  your  early  convenience,  and 
remain, 

RcsiDectfully,  yours, 

HifiADLET  A  Farmbr  Ck)., 
AiAjBRT  0.  HbadLst,  pT99ideM. 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Friday^  December  18, 1908—8  p,  m. 

evening  session. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
The  Chairman.  The  first  gentleman  from  whom  we  will  hear  this 
evening  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHAELES  H.  JONES,  OF  BOSTON,  HASS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  I  supj)ose,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have  read  the  statement 
of  Colonel  Clark  about  his  conversation  with  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  then,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  Perhaps  I  can  get  the  impression  before  you  in  fewer 
words  if  I  explain  about  the  conditions  existing  in  the  shoe  trade  at 
the  time  Colonel  Clark  speaks  of  in  his  statement. 

In  1902  and  1903  thefre  was  a  considerable  agitation  in  the  East 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  West  for  a  repeal  of  this  duty  on  hides.  We 
were  informed  by  Congressman  Roberts  especially,  who  addressed 
us  on  one  or  two  occasions,  that  we  had  small  chance  of  getting  this 
duty  repealed  unless  we  would  agree  to  a  reduction  at  least  of  the 
duty  on  shoes.  We  undertook  therefore  to  find  out  the  feeling  in  the 
trade  in  regard  to  such  a  reduction.  Colonel  Clark  in  his  statement 
refers  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  William  B.  Rice,  a  prominent  manu- 
facturer and  a  Democrat,  who  he  said  at  that  time  was  unwilling  that 
this  duty  should  be  taken  off,  thereby  showing  that  the  duty  was 
protective.  Mr.  Rice  corrected  at  that  time  a  statement  made  by 
Colonel  Clark  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  correcting  it  Mr.  Rice  said 
this: 

Now,  you  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  know  this  Is  only  half 
trne.  What  I  did  say  In  the  very  beginning  was  that  if  you  would  take  the 
tariff  off  every  material  out  of  which  boots  and  shoes  are  made,  I  have  no 
objection  to  taking  the  tariff  off  boots  and  shoes,  but  I  added,  and  I  still  think 
and  stlU  add,  that  If  every  other  manufactured  article  is  to  be  highly  protected, 
and  if  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  out  of  which  boots  and  shoes  are  made 
are  to  remain  protected,  then  I  would  say  it  would  l)e  unwise  to  entirely  remove 
tbe  tariff  on  shoea 

After  that  remark  of  Mr.  Rice  was  published,  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  trade  was  called  at  the  United  States  Hotel  in  Boston,  and  a 
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dinner  was  given  at  which  over  200  members  of  the  trade  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  subject  was  up  for  discussion.  It  was  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  debate. 

Congressman  Roberts  addressed  the  meeting,  and  then  the  matter 
was  proposed,  "  Will  you  consent  to  admit  boots  and  shoes  into  this 
country  free  of  duty  if  by  doing  so  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  hides 
can  be  secured  ?  "  Mr.  Rice  took  the  position  we  could  not  afford  to 
do  it,  and  I  took  the  position  that  we  could.  Mr.  Rice  claimed  that 
other  materials  entering  into  boots  and  shoes  paid  a  duty,  and  conse- 
quently, even  with  free  hides,  we  could  not  compete  with  foreign  and 
especially  Canadian  manufacturers.  That  is  what  the  idea  seemed 
to  be  at  that  time,  that  Canada  was  the  principal  menace.  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  show  Mr.  Rice  and  the  trade  that  those  materials 
were  not  cheaper  in  Canada  than  they  were  in  this  country.  We  were 
doing  at  that  time  a  considerable  business  with  Canada  and  I  was  fa- 
miliar with  their  manufacturers,  and  I  had  ascertained  that  they  had 
imported  from  this  country  into  Canada  practically  all  of  that  class 
of  material  that  they  used,  and  they  paid  the  same  price  that  we  paid, 
with  the  duty  addea. 

The  grand  result  of  that  discussion  was  that  the  trade  adopted  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  would  be  willing  to  consent  at  any 
time,  when  free  hides  could  be  obtained,  to  a  reduction  in  the  duty, 
and,  if  all  material  entering  into  the  cost  of  shoes  was  made  free,  to 
the  complete  removal  of  the  duty. 

At  that  time — this  was  early  m  the  spring  of  1903 — the  Commer- 
cial Bulletin,  of  Boston,  sent  out  to  all  the  shoe  and  leather  manu- 
facturers in  that  section  of  the  country  the  following  inquiry:  "If 
hides  are  made  free,  will  you  consent  to  have  your  pr(3ucts  free?  " 

They  sent  this  inquiry  to  all  manufacturers  and  tanners  in  that  sec- 
tion 01  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
and  they  received  from  375  shoe  manufacturers  and  40  tanners  an 
answer.  Of  the  375  replies  received  from  shoe  manufacturers,  311 
were  in  the  affirmative  without  any  qualification,  2  added  a  proviso 
if  all  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  were  put  on  the  free  list, 
and  64  answered  no.  You  understand  this  proposition  was,  "If 
hides  are  made  free,  will  you  consent  to  have  your  products  free? " 
That  was  the  result  of  that  polling,  and  that  was  probably  the  most 
complete  attempt  ever  made  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  shoe  manu- 
facturers on  this  question. 

I  had  been  to  Europe  in  1902,  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall, 
and  had  visited  many  shoe  factories  in  England,  and  at  that  time  I 
found  those  factories  equipped  with  such  machinery  as  we  had  dis- 
carded many  years  before.  I  found  the  labor  cost  of  their  shoes  was 
greater  than  it  was  in  this  country,  although  their  shoemakers  earned 
veiy  much  less  in  weekly  or  daily  wages.  In  fact,  I  have  the  same 
feeling  toward  them  that  you  occasionally  have  when  you  find  a  man 
whose  business  is  entirely  gone  and  he  has  gotten  so  far  behind  the 
times  he  is  not  in  the  running  at  all.  They  were  not  in  a  position  to 
put  up  a  reasonably  decent  competitive  fight  against  the  class  of 
goods  we  were  selling  in  Europe. 

I  want  to  explain  lui-ther  just  what  that  class  of  goods  was.  This 
country  has  never  sold  in  Europe  to  any  extent  anything  but  a  fine 
or  welt  shoe,  as  it  is  called,  a  shoe  made  by  the  Goodyear  welt  process, 
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which  is  an  imitation  or  reproduction  of  the  old  hand-sewed  process. 
The  nailed  shoes  and  pegged  shoes  have  been  sold  to  a  very  slight 
extent  in  Europe.  We  get  that  market  for  this  reason :  The  Good- 
year process,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  art  that  is  carried  on  in  shoemak- 
ing  to-day,  was  the  creation  of  this  country.  It  was  not  a  foreign 
art.  They  never  had  the  industry  of  shoemaking  abroad  until  we 
taught  them  the  art,  and  to  make  shoes  by  machinery  from  one  end 
to  another  in  large  establishments  was  something  the  Europeans 
never  knew  until  they  learned  it  from  America.  Consequently,  our 
advantage  of  them  was  considerable.  Nearly  all  of  these  machines 
that  were  used  were  invented  in  this  country.  We  obtained  all  those 
machines  and  adopted  them  and  worked  them  into  our  system  of 
manufacture  before  they  did,  and  they  are  not  generally  quick  at 
seizing  new  ideas,  and  by  the  time  they  had  adopted  that  machine  it 
had  been  discarded  by  us  and  we  had  gone  forward  and  made  a  still 
further  improvement,  so  that  as  competitors  we  held  them  in  a 
certain  sort  of  contempt. 

We  got  our  advent  into  that  market  on  this  class  of  welt  shoes  be- 
cause they  did  not  make  them  at  all.  The  machinery  necessary  to 
make  them  was  invented  here  and  they  had  only  adopted  a  portion 
of  it.  A  large  amount  of  hand  work  was  necessary  for  them  to  com- 
plete their  processes.  When  we  went  in  there  with  men's  shoes  that 
are  commonly  sold  at  retail  at  $3.50  or  $4  we  found  them  unprepared 
to  meet  that  competition.  They  had  nothing  of  that  kind.  They 
had  the  hand-sewed  custom  shoe,  worth  $5  or  $7  or  $8,  and  then  the 
cheap  coarse  shoes,  but  they  had  no  good  welt  shoes  that  imitated  the 
hana-sewed  shoes.  They  also  made  their  shoes  in  whole  sizes,  and 
they  were  clumsy  fitters.  The  American  shoes  were  made  in  half 
sizes  and  neat  ntters,  and  created  an  immediate  impression  and 
an  immediate  demand  for  American  goods,  which  we  undertook  to 
satisfy,  and  we  had  a  growing  business  there  for  a  number  of  years. 
As  soon  as  they  felt  this  competition  from  America  the  English  news- 
papers took  the  matter  up.  Some  of  the  smaller  factories  lost  enough 
business  so  they  were  crippled  and  failed  in  business,  and  they  placed 
the  blame  for  their  failure  uj)on  American  invasion,  whether  it  was 
really  due  to  that  or  not;  but  it  made  considerable  talk  and  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  Immediately  the  English  manufacturers 
undertook  to  copy  and  imitate  the  class  of  goods  we  were  introducing. 
They  were  assisted  in  this  by  the  United  Shoe  Machineries  Company, 
which  manufactures  all  of  the  important  shoe  machinery  used  in  this 
country,  and  of  course  that  company  is  anxious  to  sell  its  machinery 
there  as  well  as  here,  and  they  sent  the  machinery  over  there,  and 
with  the  skilled  men  that  they  had  to  instruct  the  English  they  grad- 
ually taught  some  of  the  English  factories  how  to  make  the  American 
shoe.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  to  you  a  few  of  the  remarks 
I  made  in"  my  previous  statement  here  that  perhaps  have  been  over- 
looked. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  that.  We  have  the 
record  before  us. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  impression  had  gi'own  abroad,  and  I  saw  it  exten- 
sively published,  that  the  shoe  trade  was  in  favor  of  free  shoes.  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  I  did  not  say  so  before,  I  said  the  duty  might 
be  reduced  to  10  per  cent  without  damage,  in  my  opinion,  which  rep- 
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resented  the  actual  difference  in  labor  cost,  and  later  on  Mr.  Cockran 
asked  the  question  again  and  I  said  that  personally  I  was  in  favor  of 
free  shoes,  but  if  free  shoes  were  allowed  it  would  create  a  disturbance 
here.  I  wish  now  to  explain  what  that  disturbance  would  be.  I  have 
tried  to  explain  how,  under  the  old-fashioned  conditions,  with  free 
leather  and  free  competition  in  shoe  machinery,  this  country  did  de- 
velop and  did  produce  shoes  much  cheaper  and  much  more  desirable 
than  they  were  sold  abroad.  Those  conditions  have  changed  materi- 
ally since  that  time.  We  no  longer  have  the  free  leather,  we  no  longer 
have  free  machinery,  and  our  conditions  in  regard  to  labor  and  a  few 
other  important  factors  have  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fact 
that  I  pointed  out  before  exists.  While  we  had  a  lower  labor  cost  in 
1902  and  1903,  to-day  the  labor  cost  abroad  is  slightly  greater  than  it 
is  here.  With  a  labor  cost  abroad  less  than  it  is  here,  and  with  the 
slight  advantage  they  get  in  some  other  respects  in  some  of  the  articles 
like  webbing  and  th'o?e  things  which  are  of  no  great  concern  and  yet 
do  cut  some  figure  after  all,  they  have  an  advantage  in  certain  ways; 
for  instance,  in  certain  clas^ses  of  labor.  They  get  finished  calfskins 
to-day  in  Europe  slightly  less  than  we  can  get  them  here.  Under  those 
conditions,  while  they  could  not  invade  tliis  market  immediately  if 
an  absolute  free  trade  on  shoes  were  to  be  allowed,  ultimately  they 
would  get  a  foothold  in  this  market  undoubtedly,  because  while  there 
are  only  one  or  two  factories  now  equipped  to  make  the  American  shoe 
successfully  and  cheaply,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  others  equip- 
ping themselves  in  the  same  way  if  they  have  the  market. 

I  have  taken  as  much  care  as  I  could  to  ascertain  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  manufacturers  of  machine  goods  what  the  difference 
in  labor  cost  is,  and  the  best  information  I  can  get  is  that  a  tariff  of 
10  per  cent  would  probably  represent  the  actual  difference  in  labor 
cost  between  the  two  countries.  For  instance,  on  $3.60  or  $4,  the 
labor  cost  of  production  in  Brockton  is  58  cents  to  62  cents  per  pair. 
In  Great  Britain,  or  rather  in  Scotland,  where  the  best  factory  of  that 
class  of  goods  is  located,  they  claim  to  get  the  labor  cost  for  half  that 
price.  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  that  that  statement  is  accurate,  but 
it  is  the  best  information  obtainable,  and  that  is  the  most  favorable 
proposition  that  they  have  to  offer. 

In  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods,  men's  heavy  shoes  that  retail  for  $2 
a  pair,  the  labor  cost  ranges  from  18  to  22  cents  a  pair.  You  can  see 
a  10  per  cent  tariff  would  cover  the  difference  possibly  if  they  got  their 
labor  for  half  the  cost  of  ours.  If  their  men  are  equally  as  efficient 
and  earn  half  the  wages,  they  could  not  send  shoes  to  this  country  on 
a  lower  labor  cost  in  connection  with  that  grade  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember  a  number  of  your  associates 
from  all  over  the  country  came  before  the  committee  and  stated  if 
the  tariff  were  taken  off  entirely,  it  might  be  taken  off  of  shoes  with- 
out harm.  You  can  thus  see  what  you  gentlemen  accomplish  by  such 
statements  before  the  committee.  You  come  and  tell  the  committee 
voluntarily,  representing  most  of  the  shoe  trade,  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion if  we  take  the  duty  off  of  hides  and  take  the  duty  off  of  shoes 
and  let  them  in  free.  By  and  by,  when  we  come  to  construct  a  tariff 
bill,  if  the  judgment  of  the  committee  should  happen  to  differ  from 
that,  it  gives  a  chance  to  everybody  in  the  United  States  to  say» 
"  Here  is  a  committee  that  would  not  be  guided  by  the  men  in  the 
business,  who  said  they  could  stand  a  free  shoe."    That  is  the  position 
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in  which  you  gentlemen  leave  the  committee.  You  do  that  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  advised  some  of  you  gentlemen  for  years  that 
before  you  said  you  could  take  the  duty  off  of  shoes  you  must  examine 
into  the  question  and  see  what  shoes  cost,  because  you  might  be  back 
here  in  a  year  or  two  asking  for  a  duty  again.  After  all  that,  you 
come  in  here  and  tell  the  committee  to  take  the  duty  off  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  telegram  you  received  from 
the  Sorosis  Shoe  Company.    Do  you  recall  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  stated  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  have  shofes 
free? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  their 
hold  in  the  shoe  business  in  this  country  and  to  some  extent  abroad 
with  free  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  here  as  a  committee  of  manufacturers — 
one  representing  the  East,  one  representing  the  central  portion  of  the 
country,  and  one  the  western  portion  of  the  country,  and  so  on  all 
over  the  country,  and  representmg  associations  of  various  kinds— and 
told  us  we  might  take  the  duty  off  of  shoes  if  we  took  it  off  of  hidea, 
and  it  would  oe  no  detriment  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  should  like  to  present  toyou 
in  this  connection  what  occurred  the  other  day  [reading  from  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  report  of  November  28,  p.  2453] : 

Mr.  CocKJiAN.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  of  hides  and  you  Jiad  free  leather, 
would  there  be  any  necessity  for  continuing  the  duty  on  shoes? 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  slight  difference  in  the  labor 
cost  In  this  country  and  In  Europe,  there  might  be  some  necessity.  In  1897  our 
labor  cost  was  lower  than  it  was  abroad.  It  has  changed  since  that  time,  it 
haying  Increased  here  and  decreased  abroad. 

Mr.  CocKBAir.  How  much  duty  would  make  up  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Jones.  Ten  per  cent  would  be  enough ;  5  per  cent,  perhaps. 

I  do  not  plead  guilty  to  being  one  of  the  parties  who  said  he  was 
wiUing  to  have  absolutely  free  shoes,  because  that  which  I  have  read 
is  the  official  report  sent  to  me  of  the  proceedings  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  not  state  subsequently  you  would  be  entirely 
ready  to  accept  free  shoes?  It  see^is  to  me  that  is  the  way  the  matter 
occurred.    That  is  my  recollection  of  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  I  not  ask  the  question  direct  if  you  could  not 
get  a  tariff  off  of  hides  any  other  way ;  that  while  you  would  rather 
keep  this  10  per  cent  or  5  per  cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  shoes,  you 
would  give  it  all  up? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  said  personally  I  would  be  glad  to.  Personally,  I 
believe  myself — and  I  am  not  speaking  for  or  representing  the  trade, 
because  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  trade — but  representing  myseli 

r^rsonally  as  a  manufacturer,  I  should  be  perfectly  willing,  or  rather 
should  be  very  glad,  to  make  that  exchange. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  from  your  own  testimony? 
Mr.  Jones.  Personally,  but  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  trade, 
and  I  wish  to  make  that  quite  clear. 
Mr.  Clark.  For  whom  do  you  stand  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  making  the  statement  that  personally  I  should  like 
to  see  it  taken  off,  I  speak  for  myself  alone,  and  I  would  like  to  give 
my  reasons,  so  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  own  experience,  your  own  trade  experience,  is 
that  you  can  get  along  without  a  tariff  if  free  hides  come  in  I 

Mr*  Jones.  I  can  answer  that  as  well  by  reading  what  I  said  before 
in  answer  to  the  same  question : 

Personally  I  should  be  glad  to  see  all  the  duty  taken  off.  If  aU  the  duty  were 
taken  off  there  would  sooner  or  later  result  a  disturbance  or  else  labor  would 
have  to  produce  more,  because  we  would  import  more  shoes^  but  a  smaller  duty 
would  protect  the  manufacturer. 

What  I  mean  by  disturbance  is  this:  I  want  to  make  that  very 

Elain,  so  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  want  to  come  down 
ere  and  mislead  you.  A  disturbance  means  this:  The  reason  we  can 
not  make  shoes  as  cheaply  now  as  we  could  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
is  because  changes  have  taken  place  in  business  conditions.  Leather 
to  a  great  extent  is  controlled  by  trusts.  Our  machinerv  is  controlled 
exclusively  by  a  trust.  We  have  raised  the  wages  of  labor  and  shorts 
ened  the  hours  of  labor,  and  a  number  of  changes  of  that  kind  have 
occurred;  that  is,  labor  unions  have  lessened  the  production  of  our 
men  in  our  factories. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  speaking  from  your  own  experience?  Is 
that  your  experience  in  your  own  lactory,  or  are  you  speaking  from 
your  conception  of  the  experience  which  awaits  others?  You  say  as 
far  as  you  are  personally  concerned  you  are  willing  to  have  these 
articles  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  say  in  connection  with  that,  if  they  were  put  on  the 
free  list,  a  disturbance  of  business  conditions  would  result. 
'    Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  willing  to  face  that  disturbance? 

Mr.  Jones.  Personally,  I  should  be  glad  to,  because  I  think  it 
would  return  us  to  more  healthy  conditions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  when  you  are  testifying  here  about  these  appre- 
hensions, they  are  not  your  apprehensions,  out  the  apprehensions  of 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  my  apprehensions  that  labor  would  have  to 
be  adjusted  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  If  you  desire  to  protect  labor 
in  its  enjoyment  of  these  present  wages  and  the  present  system  of 
work,  it  would  not  do  to  take  the  duty  all  off. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  You  could  not  get  labor  to  work  for  you  at  lower 

8 rices?  They  would  go  into  some  other  business  rather  than  do 
lat,  would  they  not?  You  have  to  pay  existing  rates,  and  your 
rates  are  now  higher  than  any  other  place  in  this  country,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  shoemakers  get  a  higher  basis  of  wages  than  men 
engaged  in  textile  work,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  the  highest  wages  of  any  class  of 
labor  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  How  high  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  state  exact  figures,  but  the  census  report  re- 
cently issued  confirms  that  statement,  which  has  been  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  country  for  the  last  ten  years.  Shoe  workers  earn  a 
greater  rate  of  wages  than  any  other  class  of  workers,  than  any  other 
Sass  of  industry  classified  in  the  census. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  steel  industry? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  not  an  industry  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  can  not 
speak  knowingly  with  reference  to  that. 
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Mr.  CooKHAN.  You  pay  about  the  average  American  wages  for 
similar  work  in  other  industries,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  pay  rather  more. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  if  this  tariff  were  taken 
off  of  shoes,  thereupon  you  fear  there  would  be  some  injury  to  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  labor? 

Mr.  Jones.  Necessarily ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  to  take  a  turn  at  the  duty  upon  hides  and 
knock  it  off  altogether? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  want  a  duty  on  your  own  article;  that  is, 
you  want  to  sacrifice  the  protection  of  another  man  and  hold  on  to 
your  own  share  of  it,  or  some  share  of  it.  That  is  your  attitude,  is 
It  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Personally,  it  is  immaterial  to  me,  but  the  industry 
and  the  labor  people  employed  in  it  would  suffer  somewhat  in  wages. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  testify  that  you  want  hides  placed  on  the  free 
list,  so  as  to  benefit  your  particular  industry,  but  you  do  not  want 
your  own  article  placed  upon  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  alleged  protection 
which  the  farmer  thinks  he  obtains  by  reason  of  the  hide  duty  should 
be  taken  away,  but  the  protection  which  you  want  should  be  con- 
tinned? 

Mr.  JoNiss.  Do  you  not  recognize  any  difference  between  a  hide, 
which  is  a  raw  product,  and  a  shoe,  which  is  a  highly  finished  prod- 
uct? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Not  the  slightest,  sir;  not  the  slightest.  I  think 
one  is  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  the  other.  If  you  once  go 
into  the  business,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  differentiate.  I  think 
everybody  should  be  allowed  to  help  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  Henry  Clay  stated  in  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  in 
Congress  that  free  raw  materials  was  one  of  four  ways  to  accom- 
plish protection,  but  nobody  ever  heard  of  free  raw  hides  as  a  tenet 
until  about  twelve  years  ago.  A  hide  is  just  as  much  a  finished  prod- 
uct to  the  fellow  who  furnishes  the  hide  as  is  the  shoe  to  the  man 
who  furnishes  the  shoe,  and  when  you  left  here  the  other  day  I  was 
very  much  rejoiced  that  somebody  had  come  here  at  last  and  made 
a  proposition  to  just  rake  the  whole  thing  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
on  one  schedule.  Now  we  get  right  back  where  we  started  in,  the 
first  time  you  came. 

Mr.  Jones.  From  what  I  have  read  you,  if  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing, it  does  not  appear  as  if  it  was  wholly  my  fault. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Without  discussing  that,  how  much  would  vou  re- 
duce the  rate  of  wages  now,  supposing  the  whole  matter  was  here  on 
the  free  list — free  hides,  free  leather,  and  free  shoes  ?  Tell  us  how 
much  it  would  affect  your  scale  of  wages — your  own,  and  not  your 
neighbor's? 

ilr.  Jones.  That  would  depend  on  other  factors  that  I  can  not 
answer  for. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  other  factors? 

Mr.  Jones.  Free  machinery. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  not  speak  of  that  for  the  present 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  vital  factor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  repeat  my  question.  Assuming  that  you  get 
free  hides  and  free  leather  and  free  shoes,  how  much  would  that 
change  or  involve  a  reduction  in  your  own  rate  of  wages  or  the  rate 
of  wages  you  pay? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  impossible  of  answer.    It  is  a  mere  guess. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  the  industry  at  the  present  moment  abroad  is 
not  developed  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  base  an  estimate.  There  are 
one  or  two  factories  abroad  that  make  goods  at  a  cost  very  much  less 
than  our  cost  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  Scotland. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  Where  are  they  selling  their  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  Great  Britain  and  abroad  to  some  extent.  They  have 
two  houses  in  Montevideo. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  they  not  selling  goods  in  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  They  are  being  sold  there  by  people  who  have 
their  own  retail  stores,  but  the  maniltacturers  who  supply  the  trade 
in  Great  Britain  have  as  a  class  withdrawn.  We  have  withdrawn  all 
our  salesmen. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  American  shoes  are  not  being 
sold  in  Cairo,  in  Naples,  and  in  other  Italian  cities  and  in  CSonstanti- 
nople  and  elsewhere  i 

Mr.  Jones.  To  a  very  trifling  extent. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  Do  you  think  you  could  buy  any  other  shoes  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suppose  you  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  suppose?  Do  you  know  it?  Have  you  ever 
tried  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  never  been  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  tried  it,  and  you  can  not  get  a  pair  of  shoes 
except  American  that  are  fit  to  wear. 

Mr.  Jones.  Ah,  "  fit  to  wear."    You  did  not  put  that  in  before. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  People  do  not  wear  shoes  that  are  not  fit  to  wear. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  afraid  they  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  you  say  that  the  sale  of  American 
shoes  does  not  amount  to  much  abroad? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  Europe. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  I  say  in  every  city  in  Europe  they  are  on  sale,  and 
they  are  the  cheap  article  of  sale,  so  far  as  ready-made  shoes  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  in  position  to  enter  into  debate  with  you,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  how  extensively  shoes  are  retailed  abroad. »  There 
are  three  or  four  American  shoe  men  who  have  built  up  a  business 
and  who  hold  their  clientage  on  account  of  having  retailed  shoes 
there,  and  who  rely  largely  on  American  tourists,  but  I  know  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  American  shoes  who  sold  their  goods 
and  were  jobbing  to  the  retail  trade  abroad  who  have  quit  the  busmess. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  not  that  on  account  of  this  duty  on  hides  and 
leather  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  If  you  are  able  to  hold  the  market  to  some  extent,  do 
you  not  think  you  would  be  able  to  reconquer  any  loss  you  have  ex- 
perienced? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  wholly. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  To  a  great  extent  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  As  I  have  said,  it  would  depend  on  other  conditions. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  I  am  speaking  of  conditions  I  have  defined,  free 
Udes,  free  leather,  and  n-ee  shoes. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  you  would  not  regain  the  market  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  held  the  market  to  a  great  extent  under 
existing  conditions,  which  you  say  are  very  onerous.  Why  do  you 
say  you  can  not  recover  ground  lost  under  these  more  favorable  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  the  foreigner  has  made  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  last  few  years. 
Mr,  OocKHAN.  You  could  recover  to  some  extent? 
Mr.  Jones.  To  a  slight  extent. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  The  advantage  you  would  get  from  free  raw  hides 
•nd  free  leather  would  be  slight? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  very  slight  abroad. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  not  equally  great  abroad  if  it  reduced  the  cost 
of  your  production? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  they  have  advantages  in  other  material  that  we 
can  not  get.  They  get  cheaper  leather  and  cheaper  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  inefficient  in  making 
myself  understood.  Assuming  you  had  free  raw  hides  and  free 
leather,  could  you  not  then  de^  the  competition  of  any  foreigner,  in 
this  market  at  least? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  ultimately  the  very  much  lower  cost  of  labor 
would  let  them  in  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Ultimately?  Speak  of  to-morrow.  Suppose  these 
conditions  occurred  to-morrow,  would  you  apprehend  any  importa- 
tions next  week  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Then,  when  you  speak,  you  are  back  where  we  found 
some  of  these  other  gentlemen  at  the  beginning  of  these  inquiries, 
^®^™g  a  tariff  to  quiet  apprehensions  about  the  future  and  not  to 
meet  any  existing  conditions? 

.Mr.  Jones.  Not  exactly  that,  Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  not  apprehen- 
sion. There  is  one  man  m  Europe  who  has  developed  a  process  for 
leaking  shoes  cheaper  than  we  have. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  is  that  man? 
.  Mr. -Jones.  In  Scotland — ^Mr.  Clarke,  of  Scotland,  is  making  Amer- 
i<^  shoes  at  15  or  20  cents  a  pair  less  than  they  can  be  made  in 
^erica.    Mr.  Clarke  is  making  the  American  style  of  shoe,  copying 
yie  American  shoe,  cheaper  to-day  than  it  can  be  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  As  good  as  the  American  shoe? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Mr.  Clarke  taking 
tte  entire  market? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Nothing  except  his  ability  to  handle  a  business  of  such 
magnitude  and  his  lack  of  capital  and  lack  of  trained  help  and  a 
number  of  other  factors  of  that  kind.    He  has  it  to  a  certain  extent 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  expanding  there,  is  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  see  if  this  is  your  answer :  Do  you  mean  that 
Mr.  Clarke,  to  a  limited  extent,  can  produce  a  better  shoe? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  against  that,  you  want  us  to  establish  this  pro- 
tection ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  against  all  other  men  and  what  they  would  do  in 
the  same  situation  if  they  had  the  market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  one  or  five  others.  You 
say  now  the  foreigner  is  able  to  produce  shoes  cheaper  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  foreigner  is. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  If  one  man  can,  60  men  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore,  according  to  you,  the  foreigner  has  now 
driven  the  American  shoe  out.    Now,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  American  shoes  are  not  for 
sale  now  in  every  European  city  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir ;  I  told  you  they  were. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  if  they  have  ariven  them  out  and  they  are  still 
on  sale,  that  seems  to  be  a  situation  I  can  not  reconcile. 

Mr.  Jones.  May  I  explain? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.   I  es. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Walkover,  the  Begal,  and  such  stores  as  have  es- 
tablished their  own  retail  stores  abroad  are  able  to  hold  on  to  the 
foreign  business  that  they  have  built  up,  because  there  is  a  demand 
for  their  class  of  goods.  I  manufacture  shoes  and  take  them  to  a 
retail  dealer  who  is  an  Englishman,  and  he  tells  me  at  once,  "  I  can 
secure  those  goods  of  my  home  manufacturers  at  less  price  and  of 
equal  value,"  and  he  proves  it,  and  I  withdraw  my  salesmen  and  give 
up  the  market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  why  do  not  the  others  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  they  have  an  outlet  to  the  public  through  their 
own  retail  stores  that  the  manufacturer  who  has  not  stores  can  not  get. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  that  the  manufacturer  who  establishes 
his  own  retail  stores  can  hold  the  market,  and  the  manufacturer  who 
does  not  establish  a  retail  store  is  driven  out? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  why  is  not  the  remedy  to  establish  these  retail 
stores  instead  of  asking  a  tax  on  the  community  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  demand  is  fairly  well  met  by  the  stores  already 
existing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  there  has  ever  been  a  demand  met 
yet  to  improve  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  facilities? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  can  not.    They  are  offering  shoes  over  there 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  can  Hanan  hold  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  has  an  established  trade  in  those  countries.  Ameri- 
can travelers  know  his  goods  and  frequent  his  stores  and  purchase 
his  goods. 
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Mr.  CocKHAN.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  the  sale  of  American  shoes 
is  confined  to  American  travelers? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  large  way.  I  think  a  large  part  of  the  custom 
is  confined  to  American  travelers,  but  they  nave  also  a  clientage 
among  the  native  people. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  1  will  ask  you  this,  if  you  are  able  to  answer:  Is 
there  a  city  practically  in  the  East  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
where  American  shoes  of  different  qualities  are  not  for  sale  all  the 
time  at  this  moment  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  fear  I  do  not  quite  catch  the  gist  of  your  (question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say,  is  there  a  lar^e  city  in  the  East  or  in  Europe 
where  American  slioes  are  not  for  sale  at  this  moment,  and  in  large 
quantities— larger  quantities  than  the  English  shoes? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  there  are  anything  like  as  many  as  the 
English  shoes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  testimony  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
sales  of  shoes,  of  English-made  shoes,  ready-made  shoes,  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East  and  Europe,  are  larger  than  the  sales  of  American 
shoes! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  larger. 

ilr.  Fobdney.  What  proportion  of  the  leather  consumed  in  this 
country  is  made  from  imported  hides;  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  1904:  there  were  $52,000,000  worth  of  hides  imported 
of  all  classes,  and  of  that  amount  $11,000,000  in  round  numbers  were 
dutiable  hides. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  I  mean  of  the  total  amount  of  leather  consumed, 
what  proportion  consumed  for  domestic  and  foreign  uses  is  made 
from  unported  hides?    Have  you  any  idea  about  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  Dutiable  or  nondutiable? 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Dutiable  hides;  hides  that  pay  a  duty. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  tell  exactly.    I  can  guess  at  it  only. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  proportion  do  you  say  was  dutiable  of  the 
$52,000,000  unported? 

Mr.  Jones.  About  $11,000,000.    That  was  in  1904.  , 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  have  had  in  mind  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
hid^  consumed  in  the  country  are  imported — 40  per  cent  of  all  the 
leather  used  in  this  country  is  made  from  imported  hides. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  120,000,000  pounds  of  dutiable  hide, 
«^ing  about  $19,000,000. 

.  Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  very  large  quantity  not  dutiable,  and  my 
unpression  of  all  the  leather  that  is  used  in  this  country  made  from 
unported  hides  of  all  classes,  dutiable  and  nondutiable — and  this  is 
a  mere  estimate — 60  per  cent  were  native  originally — 50  to  60  per 
cent,  and  the  other  40  to  50  per  cent  was  imported. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  $11,000,000  out  of  $52,000,000  of  dutiable  hides? 

Mr.  JoxEs.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  1904. 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  were  removed  absolutely  from  that,  who 
would  ffet  the  benefit  here  m  this  country? 

Mr.  Jones.  Eveiy  man  that  wears  shoes  made  out  of  leather. 

Mr.  Pordney.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  small  item  for  shoes,  when 
^  per  cent  of  the  leather  is  imported  and  only  about  one-fifth  of  it 
pays  duty? 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  figures? 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  the  gentleman  himself.  He  says  $11,000,000 
of  the  $52,000,000  paid  duty  only. 

The  Chairman.  The  domestic  production  of  hides  is  over  a  billion 
pounds,  according  to  the  statement  of  some  of  these  gentlemen.  We 
had  17,000,000  cattle  producing  hides  that  averaged  65  pounds  apiece. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Perhaps  I  can  make  myself  better  unaerstood.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this,  that  out  of  all  the  leather  consumed 
m  the  country  there  is  40  per  cent  made  from  imported  hides. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so;  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  remove  the  duty  from  all  dutiable  hides,  would 
not  that  make  the  price  for  a  buyer  of  shoes,  the  average  consumer 
in  the  United  States,  so  slightly  reduced  that  it  would  not  really  be 
taken  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  operation  of  the  duty  raises  the  value  of  domestic 
hides  just  about  as  much  as  it  does  those  that  are  imported,  so  that 
hides  raised  in  this  country,  as  well  as  those  that  are  imported,  are 
affected  by  the  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  American  people  should  benefit  to  the  ex- 
tent of  60  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  leather  consumed  by  that  duty 
of  40  per  cent  raising  the  price  of  the  other  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  understand  vou  correctly,  the  men  who  own  hides 
in  this  country  get  more  for  the  hides  they  raise  on  account  of  the 
duty? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is,  the  hides  are  a  marketable  commodity  the 
world  over.  They  have  a  market  value  all  over  the  world,  and  while 
the  immediate  and  great  demand  in  this  country  will  for  the  moment 
force  the  price  up,  it  assumes  the  level  of  the  world,  just  as  water 
assumes  its  level  in  the  sea.  If  you  erect  a  barrier  in  this  country  in 
the  way  of  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  you  raise  the  price  of  hides  in  this 
country  just  15  per  cent  above  the  price  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Consequently  the  producers  of  60  per  cent  of  the 
leather  consumed  in  this  country  made  from  hides  here  are  benefited 
py  that  raise  in  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  men  who.  own  the  hides  are  benefited ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  who  is  that  man  who  gets  the  benefit?  Is  it 
the  farmer  who  raises  the  steer  or  is  it  the  packer  who  kills  the  steer? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  evidence  at  all  of  anything  that 
anybody  got  any  part  of  it  except  the  packer  and  the  butcher. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  packer  here  to-day  stated  his  firm  did  not  care 
whether  the  hides  were  dutiable  or  free;  that  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  them,  and  that  43  per  cent  of  the  total  bulk  of  the  animal  was 
by-product. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  heard  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  the  farmer  sells  43  per  cent  of  the  ox 
or  steer  and  does  not  get  anything  for  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  a  farmer  who  sells  his  cattle  to  the  stock 
yards  and  expects  those  gentlemen  to  reco^ize  in  that  animal  1  per 
cent  of  its  value  increased  on  account  of  this  tariff — and  that  is  wnat 
it  amounts  to — and  give  that  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  tariff,  is 
putting  up  a  proposition  that  is  too  stiff  for  me  to  believe. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Would  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  you  that  if  a  packer 
made  enough  profit  out  of  the  steer  to  amount  to  what  he  got  tor  the 
hide,  he  would  get  rich  much  faster  than  he  does  now? 
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Mr.  JoN£S.  He  would  make  a  CTeat  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  he  certaimy  does  pay  something  for  the  by- 
product ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  he  must  pay  something  for  the  hide? 

Mr.  Jones.  Certainly  he  does. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  figure  he  eets  the  benefit  of  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  gets  the  benefit  of  the  weight  of  the  hide.  If  he 
sells  a  steer  for  $6  a  hundred,  and  the  hide  weighs  60  or  70  pounds, 
he  gets  paid  that  proportion  of  the  total  price  for  the  hide  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  benefit  depends  on  tne  value  of  that  hide? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  it  is  only  worth  25  cents  and  another  is  worth 
only  7  cents,  would  he  not  get  the  benefit? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  difference  is  in  the  weight,  he  might  possibly  get 
the  benefit  in  that  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  He  would  get  a  portion  of  it,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  can  you  figure  that  out  to  the  man  that  wears 
anair  of  shoes? 

Mr.  Jones.  Some  one  here  this  morning  admitted  in  answer  to  some 
miestions  that  the  farmer  sends  the  cattle  into  the  stock  yards  and 
the  stock  yard  purchases  the  cattle  to  meet  the  demands  for  beef. 
If  the  demand  for  beef  is  met  and  they  are  selling  readily,  they  raise 
the  price  of  steers  and  cattle  enough  to  bring  a  supply  ojf  cattle  into 
the  market,  so  they  will  have  the  animals  to  kill. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  if  the  value  of  the  by-product  is  not  very  high, 
he  certainly 

Mr.  Jones  (interrupting).  They  do  not  know  and  can  not  tell  to 
that  extent.  Within  the  last  sixty  days  hides  have  fluctuated  more  in 
value  than  the  duty  adds  to  the  cost  of  them,  but  still  thev  have  not 
given  any  of  that  to  the  farmer.  They  have  manipulateci  the  price 
of  hides  and  created  an  artificial  price,  and  the  farmer  does  not  get 
advantajge  of  it  because  beef  has  not  gone  up  in  proportion. 

Mr.  JoRDNEY.  When  they  give  $96  to  a  farmer  for  a  steer,  do  they 
not  get  a  pretty  good  price  for  every  part  of  the  animal,  including  the 
hoofe  and  homsT 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  better  than  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Some  one  testified  to-day  they  were  paying  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  when  I  got  hold  of  him  he  admitted  there  has 
never  been  a  steer  sold  for  8  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  was  here  when  you  got  hold  of  him. 

,  Mr.  Clark.  And  he  came  right  down  out  of  the  tree  on  that  propo- 
rtion, too;  $7.65  was  the  highest  price  a  steer  ever  sold  for. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Jones  has  answered  my 
question  to  my  satisfaction.    Perhaps  he  can  answer  it  directly. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  agree  with  what  you  say,  and,  of 
course,  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  Mr.  Jones  sav  he  did  not  agree  with  what  I 
said?  .  e 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  agree  to  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  I  will  ask  that  question  agam.  I  do  not  be- 
heve  you  answered  it,  Mr.  Jones.  If,  when  the  price  of  hides  is  high, 
the  fanner  gets  no  benefit  from  the  value  of  the  hide  on  the  steer 
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when  he  sells  it,  even  though  the  hide  may  bring  six  or  seven  dollars 
in  the  market,  and  he  purchases  the  steer  for  $60 ;  if  you  say  he  does 
not  get  the  benefit  of  the  pric;  of  that  hide,  how  can  you  figure  it, 
then,  that  the  man  who  buys  a  pair  of  shoes  is  going  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  40  per  cent  of  the  hides 
consumed  in  this  country?  Let  me  get  a  little  further  before  you 
answer  it.  I  see  that  the  exportation  of  shoes  last  year  was  6,883,914 
pairs,  at  a  cost  of  $10,666,000,  or  $1.82  a  pair.  Divide  that  up  and 
tell  me  how  much  less  that  man  would  have  to  pay  for  that  $1.82  shoe 
if  the  duty  was  removed  from  40  per  cent  of  the  hides. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  duty  on  hides  affects  the  value  of  different  classes 
of  shoes  in  a  very  great  degree  according  to  the  class  of  shoe — ^that 
is,  an  infant's  shoe,  made  with  kid  top  and  sheepskin  toe,  would  not 
be  affected  much.  A  shoe  such  as  I  wear,  a  man's  shoe  worth  $4 
or  $6  a  pair,  would  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  5  or  6  cents  a  pair.  A 
shoe  sudi  as  a  workingman  wears,  with  cowhide  upper,  and  so  forth, 
would  be  affected  in  cost  at  the  factory  from  10  to  11  cents  a  pair. 
That  affects  the  cost  of  that  shoe  to  the  wearer  from  25  to  50  cents  a 
pair.  Boys'  shoes  and  women's  heavy  stout  shoes  are  affected  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  would  get  the  benefit  if  the  duty  was  taken  off? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  man  that  wears  the  shoe. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  farmer  would  not  get  it  out  of  the  hide? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  packer  would  get  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  here  that  there  were  17,000,000  hides 
produced  in  this  country,  with  an  average  weight  of  65  pounds. 
That  would  make  1,100,000,000  pounds.  The  importation  of  hides 
was  120,000,000,  or  pretty  nearly  10  per  cent,  instead  of  40  per  cent, 
of  the  hides  produced  here.  Now,  all  the  hides  produced  here  are  not 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  large  exportation  of 
leather,  is  there  not  ?  About  $22,000,000  a  year  of  all  kinds  of  leather, 
and  $10,000,000  of  shoes  and  harness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  re- 
quiring a  good  deal  of  hides  to  make  the  leather  that  is  exported. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Fordney's  question,  if 
there  was  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  120,000,000  pounds  of  leather  that 
was  imported  into  the  country  that  it  would  add  60  per  cent  to  the 
value  of  1,100,000,000  pounds  of  hides  produced  in  this  country.  Do 
you  mean  to  stand  on  any  such  assertion  as  that?  Do  you  mean  to 
say  the  entire  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  domestic  article,  when 
the  domestic  article  produced  is  ten  times  the  imported  article? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  to  say  the  fact  that  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  is  im- 
posed on  hides  increases  the  cost  of  the  hides  taken  off  in  this  country 
by  about  15  per  cent  above  the  level  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  as  wrong  and  mistaken  about  that 
as  you  are  about  anything  you  ever  thought  of  in  your  life.  I  do  not 
believe  it  adds  scarcely  anything  to  the  value  of  hides  in  this  country, 
and  makes  very  little  difference  whether  the  hides  are  taken  off  or 
left  on,  so  far  as  you  shoemakers  are  concerned.  Go  a  step  further 
with  that.    The  shoes  you  make  contain  how  much  sole  leather? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  2J  to  2^  pounds. 
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The  Chairman.  That  means  IJ  pounds  of  hide  to  make  2^  pounds 
of  sole  leather,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  filling  in  the  hides  doubles  the  weight,  does  it 
not?  On  that  supposition,  that  there  is  a  pound  and  a  half  of  hide 
goes  into  the  shoe  and  the  duty  is  15  per  cent  of  the  average  import- 
ing price  of  the  hide,  which  is  15  cents  a  hide,  that  would  be  0.0225 
cent  if  the  whole  duty  was  added  to  the  price  of  the  hide  or  of  the 
leather  made  from  that  hide  in  the  United  States,  going  into  the 
shoe  that  )rou  produced.  If  you  export  those  shoes,  what  is  your  ex- 
porting price?  What  is  the  exporting  price  of  your  shoes?  What  is 
the  importing  price,  if  they  are  imported  from  abroad — shoes  similar 
to  those  you  make?    What  do  you  sell  yours  for? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do  not  import  any  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  your  shoes  for  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  $2.25  to  $3.50  a  pair.  We  sell  them  at  the 
factory. 

The  Chairman.  Is  $3  an  average  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  $2.75  is  a  better  average.  That  is,  the  factory 
price. 

The  Chairman.  If  those  shoes  were  imported  here,  they  must  come 
in  at  about  $2.50  to  meet  the  tariff.  The  tariff  is  25  per  cent,  and  that 
would  be  about  70  cents  a  pair.  Now,  you  claim  if  you  can  get  rid  of 
2^  cents  a  pair  in  the  cost  of  making  shoes,  you  can  take  off  the  whole 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  which  amounts  to  70  cents  a  pair,  and  still  com- 
pete with  the  people  abroad?  You  think  you  can  give  it  up — vou 
think  you  can  give  up  this  whole  duty  on  shoes?  Take  the  last 
proposition  of  all  you  get  under  that  15  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Sandell.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  understand  the 
witness. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  about  4  or  5  cents  a  pair  you  can  get 
rid  of  in  that  direction  if  you  get  free  hides.  Do  you  not  see  the 
absurdity  of  your  position  in  that  particular  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  make  you  see  it.  It  is  as 
plain  as  day  to  me. 

Mr.  Jones.  I^et  me  explain ;  it  is  easy  enough  to  take  a  lot  of  figures, 
if  you  do  not  understand  their  application  to  a  particular  business, 
and  make  a  proposition  look  absurd ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  duty 
makes  a  certain  difference  in  the  cost  of  sole  leather.  It  makes  a 
certain  difference  in  the  cost  of  hides  in  this  country.  If  you  are  a 
dealer  in  hides,  or  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  gentle- 
men in  that  line  of  business,  they  will  tell*  you  the  hides  sell  in  this 
country  at  about  the  price  in  London,  with  duty  added. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  it  so  when  I  come  to  compare  the 
tables.  I  had  a  man  manufacturing  shoes  come  to  me  and  try  to 
fipre  out  that  the  price  of  leather  had  increased  from  18  to  27  cents 
a  pound.  He  said  it  was  all  on  account  of  this  duty  of  15  per  cent  on 
hides.   You  have  got  beyond  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  figured  to  him  just  what  it  was,  and  he  went  to 
Boston  to  find  out  about  it  and  was  going  to  produce  figures.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  went  to  you  or  not.    He  finally  gave  it  up  that 
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he  could  not  produce  the  figures.  He  finally  saw  the  absurdity  of  his 
proposition.  I  do  not  think  your  people,  with  all  your  talk,  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  this  question  yet. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  evident  you  do  not  understand  our  position.  We 
certainly  have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  if  this  is  all  the  impression 
we  have  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  who  came  in  here  stated  you  could 
compete  with  anything.  One  man  stated  he  could  compete  with  any- 
thing between  the  earth  and  the  sky.  You  remember  that  expression, 
do  you  not?  And  that  was  applauded. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  a  leather  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  he  was  a  shoe  manufacturer.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  applauded  by  the  whole  audience  of  shoe  and  leather 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Gaines.  They  were  all  mighty  friendly  that  day. 

The  Chairbian.  They  all  believed  that,  then.  Now  you  come  back 
here  after  you  have  published  this  broadcast  throughout  the  land 
and  tell  this  committee  that  if  they  take  off.  that  whole  25  per  cent 
of  duty  you  must  reduce  the  price  of  labor.  This  committee  is  not 
here  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  because  you  ask  for  it.  They  are 
here  to  make  a  tariff  bill  and  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  they  want  to 
get  at  the  facts.  They  would  like  to  get  the  facts  from  you.  We 
want  your  final  facts,  your  final  conclusions.  If  j^ou  want  to  amend 
what  these  gentlemen  said,  go  ahead  and  amend  it,  but  we  want  to 
get  the  facts  before  we  act. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  right  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  what  anybody  else  said,- but  what  I  said  is  published 
here  in  your  official  report. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  hides  is  now  something  like  $3,000,- 
000.  The  (lovernment  needs  the  revenue.  You  gentlemen  come  here 
asking  us  to  remove  the  duty  on  hides  and  give  up  that  amount  of 
revenue.  What  do  you  want  it  for?  AVhy  do  j^ou  want  us  to  re- 
move that  duty? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  it  is  destroying  the  industry  we  are  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Destroying  the  industry  in  America? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  America? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  is  it  destroying  the  industrv  in  ^Vmerica? 
You  have  not  any  competition  from  abroad,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  tell  you  hoAv.  I  tried  to  explain  the  other  day, 
and  I  want  to  say  in  answer  to  the  gentlemen  here  this  morning  that 
this  duty  is  enabling  the  packers  of  this  country  to  control,  first  the 
packing  hides  that  they  take  off  themselves,  and*^  although  the  gentle- 
man denied  it  here  this  morning,  they  are  controlling  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  country  hides  taken  off  in  this  country — and  I  want  to  re- 
peat that  statement.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  believe  you  can  stand  a  reduction  of 
this  duty — ^just  between  us  here  now?  You  can  stand  a  reduction  of 
this  duty  to  5  per  cent  on  shoes  without  cutting  down  the  wages  of  a 
single  employee,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  you  can  do  that?  You  are  sure 
you  can  not  do  it,  but  you  think  you  can  on  10  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Jones.  On  many  classes  of  goods ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  On  any  class  of  goods.  You  said  a  few  minutes 
ngo  you  could  stand  the  free  list  on  your  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  said  I  would  like  to  have  them  free. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  accommodate  you.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  I  said  before,  and  I  repeated  it  to-day,  that  a  readjust- 
ment of  a  number  of  conditions  would  have  to  take  place,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  that  readjustment  take  place.  '  That  is  the 
reason  I  would  like  to  see  the  duty  taken  off. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  mean  to  bring  the  wages  of  labor  down? 

Mr.  Jones.  Or  bring  their  productive  capacity  up. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  get  your  whole  idea  in  one  proposi- 
tion. What  would  be  a  fair  protection  between  this  labor  in  this 
country  and  similar  labor  abroad?  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  one 
proposition,  and  altogether. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  general  ojjinion  of  our  trade 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  What  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Jones.  My  own  opinion  is  that  10  per  cent  will  represent  the 
difference  in  labor  cost. 

The  Chair3ian.  Now,  you  have  come  down  to  business. 

Mr/JoNEs.  That  is  what  I  said  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  whose  congressional  district  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Jokes.  In  Mr.  Tirrell's. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  close  to  Mr.  Gardner's  district  ? 

Mr.  Joi«ES.  No,  sir ;  it  is  the  other  side  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  live  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mv  place  of  business  is  in  Boston.    I  live  in  Weston. 

Mr.  CuRK.  The  reason  for  your  reappearance  here  is  that  you 
^ere  all  down  here  b2fore,  and  when  yon  got  back  home  you  found 
the  manufacturers  of  coarse  shoes  stirred  up  a  row  in  Massachusetts, 
vjhich  has  developed  a  sort  of  a  feud  between  the  fine-shoe  makers,  and 
the  makers  of  "  brogans,"  as  we  call  them  out  West.  Is  not  that 
about  the  size  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  had  not  heard  of  it.  It  may  be  so,  but  there  is  no 
'end  so  far  as  we  have  heard  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  CuRK.  It  may  not  have  developed  into  rifles  and  revolvers,  but 
there  is  a  row,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  published  in  all 
tne  newspapers,  shortly  after  the  hearings  before  the  committee,  a 
statement  that  all  the  .manufacturers  present  were  in  favor  of  free 
shoes,  A  number  of  manufacturers  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
"^ favor  of  free  shoes.  I  said,  for  myself  and  for  nobody  else,  I  was. 
Y^y  asked  me  what  I  thought  conditions  required,  and  we  took  a  lot 
^^Ume  and  fibred  it  out  and  got  the  best  information  we  could  as  to 
^"^  difference  in  labor  cost,  and  I  find  it  to  be,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
^^^rtain  it  now,  just  what  I  stated  when  I  was  here  before, 
^fr.  Clark.  As  I  understood  you  before,  if  hides  are  put  on  the 
^  list  and  leather  is  put  on  the  free  list  and  shoes  are  put  on  the 
r^  list,  it  would  affect  and  cut  down  the  price  to  the  consumer  more 
m  coarse,  heavy  shoes  than  it  would  on  fine  shoes.  Is  that  correct  or 
not?      '         ^ 

^r.  Jones.  That  is  entirely  correct. 

^fr.  Clark.  That  is  the  very  reason  I  was  in  favor  of  it.  Your 
"" "'     now  goes  back  to  the  New  England  position,  where  it  has 
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been  for  a  good  long  time ;  to  get  everything  you  use  free  and  put  a 
tariff  on  what  you  nave  to  sell.  Is  not  that  your  position  here  to- 
night? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  willing  to  cut  the  tariff  in  two  in  the  middle, 
or  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  cutting  the  tariff  in  two  in  a  great  many  instances 
will  not  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer  a  single  red  cent,  will  it? 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  we  will  get  at  this  on  the  shoe  business  is  to 
put  shoes  on  the  free  list,  along  with  hides. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  United  Shoe  Machineries  Company! 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  a  corporation  that  manufactures  all  the  classes  of 
shoe  machinery  that  are  used  in  this  country,  and  a  large  part  of 
those  used  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  essential  to  have  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machineries  Company  in  order  to  manufacture  fine  shoes  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  own  any  of  their  machines  in  your  shop  I 

Mr.  Jones.  We  lease  a  large  quantity;  very  few  do  we  own. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Can  they  be  owned?  Do  they  lease  shoe  machines,  or 
do  you  buy  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Most  all  of  their  machinery  they  lease.  Some  few 
kinds  they  sell,  but  most  of  it  is  leased. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  contract  or  any  of  the  con- 
tracts they  write  in  leasing  their  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  not  with  me.    I  have  plenty  at  home. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  send  a  copy  here  to  be  filed? 

Mr.  Jones.  With  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Gaines.  According  to  the  terms  of  that  contract,  are  you  lim- 
ited to  the  use  of  their  machinery,  or  can  you  put  in  any  other  ma- 
chinery of  an  independent  inventor? 

Mr.  Jones.  Their  leases  are  filled  with  what  we  call  "  tying  clauses." 

Mr.  Gaines.  ^Yhat  are  those  tying  clauses?     Explain  the  operation. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  we  wish  to  use  their  last  machines,  we  can  only  do 
it  in  connection  with  their  heeling  machines,  and  if  we  wish  to  use 
their  heeling  machines  we  can  only  do  so  in  connection  with  their 
lasting  machines,  doing  in  that  way  throughout  the  whole  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  with  re^rence  to  the  classes  of  work  for  which  they 
make  machinery. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  possible  to  get  a  complete  line  of  modern  shoe 
machinery  without  using  their  machines? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Therefore,  in  order  to  use  their  machines,  you  must 
use  theirs  exclusiveljr? 

Mr.  Jones.  Practically  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  Canadians  have  a  patent  law,  have  they  not,  by 
which  the  patentee  is  prevented  from  introducing  into  any  contract 
for  the  use  of  his  patent  any  such  clause  as  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chineries Company  have  in  leasing  their  patents  in  this  country? 
Or  is  that  in  England  ?     I  know  there  is  such  a  law  somewhere. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  law  is  one  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament  about  two  years  ago.  It  applies  in  England,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  applies  in  Canada  or  not.  That  law  forbids 
the  English  manufacturer  of  machinery  from  attaching  any  condi- 
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tion  to  the  use  of  his  machine  that  the  patent  does  not  grant  him. 
He  can  not  tie  it  to  anythins:  else.  He  simply  has  the  right  to 
use  it  under  the  conditions  of  the  patent. 

Mr.  Gaikes.  Is  not  this  a  fact,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
American  shoe  manufacturer  now  has  in  free  competition— the  great- 
est single  difficulty — is  the  peculiar  kind  of  contract  by  which  he  is 
tied  up  with  the  United  Shoe  Machineries  Company?  In  other 
words,  if  he  could  buy  these  machines  at  a  reasonable  price,  or  if  he 
could  introduce  such  machinery  other  than  theirs  in  his  factory  as 
he  pleased  and  was  free  and  iniiependent  in  the  choice  of  the  agencies 
of  manufacture — if  that  is  a  good  impression — would  it  not  amount 
to  a  venr  considerable  economy  to  him  in  the  production  of  shoes? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  would.  That  is  my  personal  opinion — that 
it  would  be  a  very  valuable  privilege. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  are  you  not  suffering  more  in  fact  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts machinery  trust  than  you  are  from  even  the  packers? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  operation  of  that  machinery  lease  has  stopped  our 
progress  and  development,  and  also  the  foreig^iers,  who  are  put  on 
an  even  basis  with  us ;  that  is  to  say,  the  foreigner  gets  all  the  im- 
provements, all  the  patents  as  soon  as  we  do,  and  is  instructed  in  the 
use  of  the  new  machinervy  which  formerly,  when  we  had  new  ma- 
chinery, we  kept  away  ahead  of  the  foreigner.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  labor  cost  abroad  has  gone  down  while  we  have 
stood  still.  If  I  understand  your  question  rightly,  that  is  the 
condition. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  not  believe  that  even  if  you  are  correct  in 
thinking  that  the  tariff  on  American  hides  should  increase  by  the 
amount  of  duty  on  the  foreign  hide,  and  if  that  duty  should  &e  re- 
moved— do  you  not  think  in  a  very  short  time,  if  a  large  portion  of 
the  relief  comes  to  the  shoemaking  trade,  they  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  United  Shoe  .Machineries  Company  in  the  matter  of  installation 
of  machinery  and  releasing  of  it* 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  thimc  they  would  increase  their  charges ;  no, 
sir.    They  are  sufficient  now  for  any  possible  purpose. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  do  the  rentals  on  their  machines  amount  to 
on  a  pair  of  shoes  in  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say,  roughly,  5  or  6  cents  a  pair. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  the  patents  to  run  on  those  machines? 

Mr.  Jones.  A  ^reat  many  of  them  are  already  run  out,  but  there 
are  clauses  in  their  leases  which  compel  us  to  allow  them  to  attach 
improvements,  and  every  improvement,  of  course,  carries  seventeen 
years  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  if  hides  were  put  on  the 
free  list,  whether  it  would  make  any  difference  with  the  exportation 
of  American-made  shoes  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  certainly  would,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  get  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  we  do  not  get  much  drawback.  You  know  a  great 
many  of  the  shoes  we  make  lor  foreign  markets  are  not  made  out  of 
imported  hides  at  all.  They  are  made  out  of  domestic  hides  on  which 
there  is  no  drawback,  but  the  domestic  leather  has  been  increased  in 
price  and  we  have  it  to  pay,  so  of  course  we  are  helpless.  The  foreign 
manufacturer,  as  a  fact — I  want  to  say  this,  not  because  I  want  to 
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carry  a  point,  but  I  want  you  to  get  the  facts — the  foreign  manu- 
facturer does  buy  the  leather  made  in  this  country  the  duty  less  than 
it  is  sold  here.  The  Government  gives  him  a  drawback  when  he 
sends  his  leather  abroad.  The  Government  gives  him  the  drawback 
and  he  gives  it  to  his  foreign  customer.  In  other  words,  American 
sole  leather  is  sold  abroad  at  2  cents  less  than  it  is  sold  in  this  country. 
That  is  not  theory.  That  is  a  fact  that  occurs  every  day.  American 
leather  is  sold  at  2  cents  a  foot  less  abroad  than  it  is  sold  for  in  this 
country.  That  is  a  fact  that  occurs,  and  that  can  be  verified  by  any 
number  of  shipments  any  day  you  care  to  look  into  the  matter.  I 
have  figured  up  to  verify  the  figures  made  before,  and  have  examined 
the  cost  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  hides.  I  find  the  finished  grain 
leather  to  this  market  is  12  cents  for  a  common  country  hide,  which 
costs  in  the  factory  abroad  2  cents  a  foot  more  made  from  the  foreign 
hide,  with  duty  added,  than  it  would  from  the  same  hide  with  duty 
not  paid  if  it  were  free.  That  2  cents  a  foot  represents  6  cents  in 
the  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes.     There  are  3  feet  of  leather  in  every 

fair.  The  sole  leather  represents  an  additional  cost  of  4  cents  a  pair, 
n  that  case  the  shoes  show  an  actual  difference  in  cost  of  10  cents, 
and  the  foreigner  can  make  that  shoe  just  that  much  cheaper  than 
we  can. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  idea  to  you  that  I  dis- 
credited the  truthfulness  of  your  statement  at  all ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily 
business. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  you  and  I  differ  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  not 
because  I  believe  you  are  dishonest  in  your  statement  at  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  hope  not,  sir,  because  I  am  here  under  oath  and  came 
only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  facts. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  a  majority  of  the  shoes  shipped  from  the 
United  States  are  made  of  domestic  hides  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  said  ours  are,  the  ones  that  we 
make.    We  use  very  little  foreign  hides  in  our  shoes. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  can  get  along  with  foreign  trade  with  the 
tariff  on  the  hides,  could  you  not  get  along  better  just  with  the  duty 
off  the  shoes  and  the  tariff  oft*  the  hides? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  duty  on  shoes  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  can  compete  with  the  domestic  hides  in  the 
foreign  country  you  certainly  can  here. 

Mr.  Jones.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  from  that  standpoint,  what  business  have  you 
to  ask  the  country  to  pay  you  a  bonus  on  your  shoes  for  the  home 
market  by  putting  a  tariff  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Merely  to  protect  the  wages  of  labor;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  manufacturing  shoes  for  the  foreign  mar- 
kets? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Working  your  men  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  after  building  up  this  trade  under  a  tariff  you 
want^to  continue  to  charge  the  home  people  more  tlian  they  can  get 
the  same  product  for  in  a  foreign  coimtry  ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  The  exportation  of  shoes  as  it  occurs  with  us  is  practi- 
cally all  to  South  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  makes  no  difference.  If  you  compete  in  the 
^arkets  of  the  world,  why  is  it  you  ask  a  tariff  so  you  can  require  the 
American  people  to  pay  you  more  than  they  would  have  to  pay  if 
they  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  living  in  this  country  but  lived 
somewhere  else?    You  can  not  give  a  reason  for  that,  can  you? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  my  reason.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  give  a  reason  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  you.  You  see,  if  you 
desire  to  protect  the  American  workmen,  you  must  not  take  off  the 
tariff,  because  if  you  do  the  wages  abroad  will  allow  them  to  send 
shoes  in  here. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  the  tariff  on  shoes  in  the  present 
tariff  law,  the  Dingley  bill,  was  obtained  on  the  representation  that 
the  cost  of  labor  on  shoes  was  less  in  foreign'  countries  than  in 
America? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  rate  of  wages  is  much  less. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  the  statement  was  made  and  that 
the  understanding  was  that  the  difference  in  labor  cost  was  such  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  tariff  to  offset  one  against  the  other,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  just  the  other  way  and  that  labor  cost  there  was 
higher  than  here? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  did  not  know  that  that  claim  had  been  made  at  that 
time.    I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  not  a  fact,  was  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  not  a  fact  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  RANDEiiL.  Then  you  differ  from  some  of  these  gentlemen  who 
testified  before? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  agree  it  is  just  simply  approaching 
nearer  and  may  hereafter  get  cheaper? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  it  is  cheaper  now.  I  said  so  before,  and  I  repeat 
it  There  are  certain  kinds  of  shoes  that  may  still  be  made  in  this 
TOuntry  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  made  abroad.  Mr.  Little,  of  the 
Sorosis  Shoe  Conipany,  said  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  not  in  the  shoe  business,  but  were  one 
of  the  consumers  in  this  country,  would  you  feel  that  some  of  the 
men  in  the  business  you  are  now  in  had  a  right  to  ask  Congress  to 
make  a  law  that  would  force  you  to  buy  his  shoes  at  higher  prices 

TLT  ^^^  ^'ould  have  to  pay  in  the  markets  of  the  world  i 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  old  question 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  talking  about  this  particular  condition  in  ref- 
erwice  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  pot  think  it  is  right,  personally.  I  believe  you 
ought  to  improve  conditions  and  make  them  as  they  used  to  be,  and 

ir^  °^ake  them  cheaper  than  anybody  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  Under  present 
conditions,  as  they  now  exist,  do  you  feel  that  you  would  be  willing 
and  Would  you  think  it  was  right  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  make 
y?^*  pay  the  producer  of  shoes  similar  to  those  you  produce  now  a 
higher  price  than  you  would  have  to  pay  if  it  were  not  for  that  law  ? 
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Mr.  J0NE8.  That  is  what  I  understand  is  the  policy  of  protection. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  an  answer  to  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Witness,  answer  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  an  answer  to  it  if  he  can  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  favor  of  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  what  he  means. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  a  consumer,  would  you  think  it  was 
right? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  any  tariff  is  right,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  the  best  answer  you  can  give  jne? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  you  a  protectionist  or  free  trader? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  consider  free  trade  is  entirely  inexpedient  in  this 
country  at  the  p^sent  time.  I  think  the  tariffs  ought  to  be  greatly 
lowered,  and  ultimately  free  trade  might  obtain — ultimately,  but 
not  at  present. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  A.  BETNOLDS,  OF  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reynolds,  how  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  some  idea  of  how  much  time  you  want 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  over  fifteen  minutes. 

(The  witness  was  here  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  manufacturers  of  japanned  leather.  Patent  leather  for 
shoes  is  of  four  kinds:  Patent  colt,  a  japanned  colt  skin;  patent  kid, 
a  japanned  goatskin;  patent  calf,  a  japanned  calfskin;  and  patent 
side  leather,  a  japanned  grain  of  a  cowhide.  x\ll  of  these  leathers  are 
japanned  on  the  grain. 

What  we  will  endeavor  to  show  is  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
under  which  these  leathers  are  classified  should  be  maintained. 
There  is  a  duty  at  present  on  this  class  of  leather  of  30  cents  per 

Sound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  weighing  not  over  10  pounds  per 
ozen  hides  or  skins;  if  weighing  over  10  pounds  and  not  over  25 
pounds  per  dozen,  30  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if 
weighing  over  25  pounds  per  dozen,  20  cents  per  pound  and  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  leathers  that  are  manufactured  by  us  come  un- 
der that  classification,  and  we  ask  that  this  duty  or  tax  be  maintained 
on  these  leathers.  To  substantiate  that  we  have  made  a  calculation, 
and  we  find  that  the  cost  of  labor — that  is,  taking  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing American  patent  leather — is  49.72  per  cent ;  the  cost  of  material, 
37.56  per  cent,  and  the  manufacturing  expense,  12.72  per  cent.  Then 
as  applied  to  the  cost  of  finished  product,  we  find  the  cost  of  labor 
to  be  20.48  per  cent:  the  cost  of  material,  15.47  per  cent;  the  man- 
ufacturing expense,  5.24  per  cent ;  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  stock,  as 
applied  to  the  finij-hed  product,  58.80  per  cent.  .We  find  from  the 
best  authority  obtainable  and  from  my  own  personal  experience 
th-at  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  on  the  German  patent  calf- 
skin is  about  50  per  cent  lower  than  it  is  in  this  country,  which,  as 
applied  to  the  total  cost  of  our  products,  would  be  close  to  about  10 
per  cent. 
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We  find  also  that  the  articles  that  enter  into  the  tanning  of  our 
American  product  are  duitable  to  the  extent  of  about  33  per  cent, 
which  as  applied  to  the  total  cost  of  the  materials  which  we  use 
would  equal  another  5  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  inci- 
dental expenses,  such  as  freight  and  other  items,  that  would  go  to 
make  up  another  5  per  cent,  and  we  claim  that  in  order  to  foster  this 
industry,  which  I  may  say  in  the  last  ten  years  is  practically  a  new 
one,  having  practically  grown  from  nothing  to  a  volume  of  about 
$25,000,000.  The  imports  of  the  German  have  been  reduced  from 
$1,270,214,  in  1900,  to  $229,173,  in  1908,  showing  the  growth  of  this 
industry  under  a  protective  tariff,  and  we  ask  that  this  tariff  should 
be  maintained  to  protect  our  industry  and  our  American  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  the  total  production  of  your  in- 
dustry in  this  country  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Reynolds.  From    the    l)est    information,  obtainable,    about 
$25,000,000. 
Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  are  the  importations  ? 
Mr.  Reynolds.  They  amount  to  $229,173  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Then  it  is  practically  a  prohibitive  tariff  now. 
Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  we  would  not  consider  it  a  prohibitive  tariff, 
because  the  Germans  are  sending  it  into  this  country  to-day ;  German 
calfskin  finished  on  the  fiesh,  which  comes  in  competition  with  our 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  total  importations  are  less  than  $300,000, 
and  the  total  production  is  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Twenty-five  million   dollars  in   the   patent  shoe 
leathers. 
Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  isn't  it  ? 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  that  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 
Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  prohibitive,  isn't  it?     One  per  cent  can 
'^^^uiterfere  with  you. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  that  sense  it  is  prohibitive;  yes — ^that  is  to  say, 
^e  are  fostering  and  encouraging  this  industrj'  and  employing  Ameri- 
can labor,  when,  without  protection,  the  Germans  would  be  admitted 
"*^^his  market  and  destroy  our  industry  and  our  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  had  75  per  cent  of  the  Anierican  market,  it 
^  u  ^  iiot  destroy jrour  industry,  would  it  I 

.Mr.  Reynoij>s.  Every  dozen  of  leather  that  conies  into  this  country 
^hat  is  made  in  Grermany  takes  from  our  factory  that  much  work. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  about  that.  But 
}*you  had  it  fixed  so  tliat  you  could  control  75  per  cent  of  this  market, 
it  would  not  destroy  your  industry,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  tnink  I  had  better  explain  to  you  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  leather  manufactured  by  the  foreigner  as  compared 
with  our  own. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  question  I  asked  you  is.  If  the  duty  was 
lowered  to  about  where  you  would  still  control  about  75  per  cent,  or 
the  competition  wasp  such  that  you  still  controlled  75  per  cent  of  the 
market,  your  industry  would  still  survive? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  do  that,  for 
the  reason  that  the  leather  that  is  imported  from  Germany  is  that 
which  enters  into  the  high  class  of  shoes.  In  manufacturing  our 
products  we  finish  our  leather  entirely  on  the  grain  side.    On  the  grades 
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of  leather  imported  into  this  country  it  ranges  from  45  to  36  cents  per 
foot.  That  IS  to  say,  the  leather  is  sold  prmcipally  by  the  dozen,  but 
the  shoe  manufacturers  who  use  these  things  give  me  the  figures — 
about  45  cents  per  foot.     Now,  if  the  duty  is  removed  upon  those 

foods  and  they  are  admitted  free,  it  takes  from  us  the  hi^h  grade, 
l^hatever  proportion  of  that  duty  is  reduced  gives  the  foreigner  that 
much  advantage  over  us,  and  in  our  high  grades  it  takes  from  us  the 
market  on  our  high  grades.  Those  goods  are  made  in  grades;  that 
is,  our  product  in  the  coltskin  is  made  from  15  to  40  cents  per  foot. 
In  the  goatskin  25  to  45  cents  per  foot,  and  in  the  cow  sides  it  runs 
an  average  of  about  26  cents.  Now,  on  the  low  grades  of  leather  we 
can  not  make  a  profit,  and  we  must  depend  on  the  high  grades  for  our 
profit.  If  we  are  deprived  of  the  market,  we  are  deprived  of  a  profit 
on  our  product. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  importation,  and  the  duty  as  at  pres- 
ent prohibits  it,  and  you  are  not  making  a  profit  on  leather  because 
of  the  competition  among  yourselves. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  competition  among  ourselves  is  so  keen  there 
is  no  opportunity  of  our  making  an  excessive  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  expect  to  make  an  excessive  profit  out 
of  the  American  people. 

•Mr.  Reynolds.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  making  a  legitimate  profit  out  of  it  now? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  we  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  you  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of  about  the 
low  grades. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  if  the  present 
duty  is  not  maintained  and  the  foreign  market  is  admitted  into  this 
country,  it  is  going  to  take  from  the  American  factories  whatever 
amount  of  leather  comes  in  here  that  supplants  our  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  in  silks  and  woolens  and  cotton  and  iron  and 
steel  a  certain  amount  of  goods  is  allowed  to  come  here,  and  you 
think  your  industry  alone  ought  to  have  from  the  Government 
a  monopolistic  tariff,  do  you?  You  have  a  prohibitive  tariff 
that  you  insist  should  remain  as  it  is.  Do  you  think  it  is  right 
for  the  American  Congress  to  give  you  an  exclusive  tariff,  which  is 
not  given  to  the  ordinary  manufacturers? 

IVlr.  Reynolds.  All  I  claim  is  this,  that  the.amount  of  leather  that 
was  brought  into  this  country  in  1900  was  $1,270,000,  and  this  indus- 
try of  the  American  patent  leather  is  a  new  industry,  and  we  have 
supplied  a  leather  grading  from  15  to  40  cents  that  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  foreign  article.  We  have  done  that  under  this  protective 
tariff,  without  which  the  German  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  your  hides  free,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  imported  free,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  they  are  not  all  imported  free.  There  is  a 
duty  on  hides  that  are  over  25  pounds,  on  cowhides. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  talking  about  hides  weighing  over 
25  pounds  per  dozen,  hides  and  skins.    There  are  very  few  of  those. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  the  percentage  is  small. 
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The  Chairman.  Which  hides  generally  come  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  hides  are  prepared  and  then  an  application 
of  4  or  5  coats  of  varnish  to  complete  the  job.  Which  side  of  the 
hides  do  you  put  the  varnish  on  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  On  the  grain  side. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  one  here  the  other  day  pretend- 
ing that  the  only  competition  they  had  really  was  a  cheap  morocco 
hide  that  was  coated  on  the  inside  instead  of  the  outside. 

Mr.  REYNorj)S.  Ours  is  on  the  grain  side^  which  is  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  Some  man  made  the  claim  of  that,  and  that  was 
the  only  way  they  are  coming  into  the  market,  because  they  are 
coated  on  the  outside  instead  of  the  inside,  and  it  costs  less  to  pre- 
pare the  hides  in  that  mode.    Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  prepare  and  coat 
the  German  article. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  48  or  49  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  coating  of  these  hides  and  the  varnishing  is 
not  high-class  labor  and  not  very  expensive.    How  much 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  make  about  $15  or  $16  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  a  day  ?  • 

IMr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  competition  come  from? 

3Ir.  Reynolds.  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  in  Germany  for  that  kind  of 
work? 

Mr.  REYNoii)S.  They  pay  about  50  per  cent  o^  what  we  pay  here. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  have  the  advantage  of  ireight 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No ;  the  advantage  is  a  little  in  favor  of  the  Ger- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  New  York  and  Bristol 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  to  freight  hides  to  New  York  to 
get  them  to  the  market? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  come  into  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  freight  to  New  York  is  naturally  against 
them,  ijm't  it? 

^-  Reynolds.  Yes ;  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  freights  high  or  not  on  this  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  On  the  raw  material? 

The  Chairman.  No;  on  the  morocco  skin — ^the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  freight,  as  I  understand  from  all  the  informa- 
tion I  can  get,  is  about  equal  to  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  the  finished 
product. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  insurance? 

w".  Reynolds.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  I  do  not  know. 

T"C  Chairman.*  Where  did  you  get  your  information  as  to  the 
^ages  they  pay  over  there? 

^r.  Reynolds.  I  was  in  Germany  last  summer  and  went  through 
one  of  the  tanneries  there,  and  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  was  taking 
nie  through  what  they  paid  in  that  particular  department,  and  he 
^oW  me  they  were  earning  about  28  to  30  marks  a  week,  which  would 
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egual  about  $7.25.  That  same  work  we  pay  in  this  country,  piece  for 
piece,  $2.40  a  day,  or  $14.40  per  week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  people  accomplish  more  with  the  men 
over  here? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  that  man  did  the  same  amount  of  work  we 
do  in  this  country,  40  dozen  per  day. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  A.  KERR. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  suspect  it  will  take  me  over  a  half  an  hour,  probably, 
to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Kerr.  If  you  desire  to  give  me  the  first  call  in  the  morning,  I 
would  just  as  leave  you  do  it. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  can  not  come  in  the  morning.  I  am  afraid 
the  morning  is  worse  than  to-day.    What  are  you  going  to  talk  about? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Domestic  tanning  extracts.  On  the  4tn  of  December 
the  manufacturers  of  domestic  tanning  extracts  filed  a  brief  asking 
for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  foreign-made  extracts.  In  that  brief 
they  omitted  a  statement  of  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  this  industry 
under  the  existing  tariff,  and  in  the  last  paragraph  they  proposed  to 
offer  a  verification  of  those  bare  statements.  In  this  first  brief  we 
make  merely  a  statement  of  the  bare  statements  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions, and  now  are  supposed  to  verify  those  conditions  as  lar  as 
possible.    In  order  to  do  that  I  will  proceed  with  this  secondary  brief. 

Our  first  claim  is  that  inasmuch  as  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  producing  tanning  extracts  is  the  item  of  labor,  the  principle  of 
protection,  in  every  sense,  may  eventually  apply  to  this  industry. 

Our  raw  material,  i.  e.,  chestnut  wood,  is  the  greatest  item  oi  cost, 
and  is  at  this  time  costing  an  average  of  $4.50  per  cord  at  the  various 
mills.    This  value  is  made  up  as  follows : 

Cost.    .  Per  cjent. 


I 

Price  of  stumpage  per  cord _ J j       $0.25  j  6.S5 

Average  freight  per  cord |         1.00  ]  22.22 

Labor,  Including  felling,  splitting,  handling,  and  hauling ;        8.25  |  72.23 

TotaL.J _ i         4.fi0  i       100.00 

^L__    _•__  

If  all  the  plants  now  established  were  to  run  full  capacitv,  thev 
would  consume  about  500,000  cords  per  year,  the  total  value  or  which 
is  $2,250,000 ;  the  amount  directlv  expended  for  labor  would  be  over 
$1,625,000. 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product  from  this  raw  ma- 
terial, the  cost  for  labor  is  49  per  cent  or  the  total  cost  of  manufac- 
turing the  extract,  exclusive  of  raw  material,  or  $1,625  per  cord, 
which  amounts  to  $812,500  more,  making  a  total  of  $2,437,500  per 
annum  expended  for  labor  on  a  product  which  has  cost  to  produce 
in  all  $4,687,500.  That  is  to  say,  the  direct  labor  cost  is  over  62  j)er 
cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  production,  or  3  cents  per  unit  of  tannin. 
Hence,  for  each  ton  of  quebracho  or  mangrove  extract  imported  into 
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the  United  States  containing  1,452  units,  the  loss  to  American  labor 
is  $43.56,  or  on  the  importations  of  quebracho  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1908,  a  gross  loss  of  $1,655,690.  The  contingent  or  indirect 
labor  involved  in  freight,  coal,  oils,  etc.,  will  make  the  percentage  of 
cost,  exclusive  of  wood^  due  to  labor,  exceed  75  per  cent. 
Now,  paragraph  2  oi  our  preliminary  brief  is — 

That  the  present  duty  on  foreign  manufactured  extracts  does  not  offset  the 
difference  In  cost  of  hibor  In  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Skiddy,  in  his  brief  presented  November  10,  and  printed  in 
tariff  hearings,  first  print,  No.  1,  shovs^s  that  in  the  Argentine  common 
labor  costs  but  $18  per  month,  against  ours,  costing  $38,  while  the 
proporiionately  small  number  of  skilled  men  employed  cost  from  30 
to  40  per  cent  less  than  ours.  In  the  East  Indies  the  labor  cost  is 
still  less.  The  less  cost  of  labor  is  involved  not  only  in  the  manu- 
facturing cost,  but  in  the  Various  items  connected  with  raw  material, 
supplies,  etc.  Putting  together  the  various  items  making  up  the 
total  cost,  it  is  found  that  the  Argentine  manufacturer  can  produce 
solid  quebracho  extract  containing  65  per  cent  tannin  for  about  one- 
third  the  labor  cost  involved  in  producing  an  equivalent  chestnut 
extract  under  United  States  conditions. 

While  the  quebracho  extract  is  brought  into  the  United  States  in 
solid  form,  containing  65  per  cent  tannin,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
cohipare  in  parallel  the  costs  of  production  of  quebracho  and  chest- 
nut extracts  that  the  quebracho  shall  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  25 
per  cent  tannin,  the  standard  for  domestic  chestnut.  One  ton  of  que- 
bracho wood  will  make  1,450  pounds  of  extract  containing  25  per  cent 
tannin,  whereas  one  ton  of  chestnut  wood  will  make  only  325  pounds 
of  extract  containing  25  per  cent  tannin.  With  these  yields  it  is 
possible  to  tabulate  the  items  of  production  cost  per  100  pounds  of 
extract  containing  25  per  cent  tannin,  the  quebracho  under  Argentine 
conditions  and  the  chestnut  under  United  States  conditions. 

I  have  some  tables  and  diagrams  here  that  will  enable  you  to  follow 
this  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  was  a  man  before  the  committee  some 
time  ago  who  said  he  imported  the  quebracho  wood  from  South 
America,  and  that  the  duty  was  so  low  that  he  could  not  compete 
with  the  German  manufacturers  of  extracts  out  of  quebracho  wood. 
He  said  it  took  4  tons  of  wood  to  make  1  ton  of  extract,  and  the 
Germans  had  gone  into  the  forests  in  Argentina  with  their  factory 
and  manufactured  this  extract  back  there  and  shipped  that*  up  hero 
and  saved  the  expense  on  the  wood.  He  wanted  the  tariff  high  enough 
sK)  that  he  could  import  the  logs  from  the  forest  in  Argentina  and 
manufacture  the  extracts  here.  You  are  not  engaged  in  that  business, 
are  you  ? 

Mr.  Kebr.  Noy  sir.    However,  it  is  a  kindred  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  notice  from  your  statement,  too,  that  que- 
bracho timber  is  about  four  times  as  strong,  as  rich,  in  tanning  extract 
a^^  the  chestnut. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a  tariff  high  enough 
n(Jt  only  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  but  to  compel  our 
tanners  to  use  the  weak  extracts? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  object  to  the  hnportation  of  que- 
bracho-wood tree,  to  be  made  into  an  extract,  provided  we  do  it  by 
American  labor. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  witness,  but 
he  said  this  wood  was  cut  inland,  and  it  had  to  be  freighted  over  the 
seaboard  and  then  shipped  up  here  in  the  log.  If  they  had  that  done,' 
of  course  it  would  cost  about  four  times  as  much  to  carry  the  log  out 
to  the  seaboard  down  in  Argentina  and  to  freight  it  up  and  manu- 
facture it  over  here.  It  struck  me  as  a  very  poor  business  proposition 
from  any  standpoint.  ■ 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  should  prefer  Mr.  Skiddy  should  answer  that.  He  is 
a  quebracho-extract  manufacturer.  I  am  a  chestnut-wood  manu- 
facturer, and  I  am  talking  particularly  of  domestic  extracts  grown 
and  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  chief  difficulty  is  that 
the  percentage  of  tanning  extracts  in  chestnut  is  very  low  compared 
with  quebracho. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  the  chief  condition. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  a  tremendous  natural  disadvantage 
to  overcome  and  you  want  to  be  protected  against  that  by  tariff. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Against  the  labor  cost.  All  things  being  equal,  of  course 
they  shall  have  the  advantage  of  having  the  4  to  1.  We  have  to 
have  the  4  tons  of  wood  to  their  1.  That  makes  four  times  as  much 
labor.  They  are  getting  their  labor  for  one-half  as  much  as  we  are 
ours,  so  they  can  get  their  extracts  for  eight  times  less  than  we  can. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  to  handle  four  times  as  much  wood — 
labor  costing  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  some  difficulty,  then. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  bet  we  have  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  claim  that  it  costs  $4.50  for  d  cord  of  wood? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  figure  that  out  ?  I  wish  you  would  repeat 
your  figures. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.    It  is  worth  25  cents  in  the  tree. 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  is  worth  25  cents  in  the  tree;  it  costs  70  cents  to  cut 
it  and  split  it  into  cord  wood;  it  will  cost  you  from  $2  to  $2.50  to  get 
it  to  the  railroad ;  it  will  cost  you  $1  for  freight. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  it  from  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Anywhere  from  a  mile  up  to  4  miles. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  it  cost  $2  to  haul  a  cord  of 
wood  a  mile  or  two? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  can  prove  it.  I  know  so.  If  I  can  get  anybody  to 
take  a  contract  to  haul  it  for  less,  I  will  give  them  all  they  can  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  every  wood  hauler  in  America  would  be  glad 
to  get  that  contract. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  should  be  glad  to  let  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  cords  can  they  haul  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Kerr.  A  cord  of  chestnut  wood  weighs  2  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  how  many  tons  it  weighs.  How  many 
tons  can  they  haul  in  a  day  a  mile  or  two? 

Mr.  Kerr.  How  far? 

Mr.  Clark.  A  mile  or  two. 
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Mr.  Kjsrr.  On  a  mile  haul  I  suppose  they  will  make  about  five  loads 
a  day.  On  4  miles  they  will  not  make  two  loads  a  day.  On  6 
miles 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  5  miles  until  you 
came  to  qualifying  it.  An  average  team  and  man — a  good  team  and 
man  only  costs  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  costs  us  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  down  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  idea  why  a  man  and  team  should  cost 
more  in  Virginia  than  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  suppose  there  is  more  demand  for  them ;  more  doing. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  you  are  very  much  mistaken,  if  that  is  your 
reasoning. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Demand  usually  affects  the  price  of  things. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  $5  a  day  for  a  man  and  a  team. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  can  not  operate  a  team  and  man  for  much  less  than 
$5  a  day,  by  the  time  you  have  paid  your  repair  account  and  interest 
on  Tour  investment  and  killed  a  few  mules  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  surely  would  not  kill  many  mules  on  a  road  a 
mile  long. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  our  mountain  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  familiar  with  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  team  and  man  in  the  United  States  of 
America  who  is  getting  $5  a  day.     But  go  on. 

Mr.  Kerr.  If  you  will  look  at  Table  A,  you  will  see  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  chestnut  and  quebracho. 

Table  A. — Comparative  cost  of  chestnut  and  quebracho  cjriravts. 
[Both  on  25  per  cent  tannin  basis.     Cost  per  hundred  pounds.] 


taring  In  %'^,'J^ 

Argentina.  I  Unjt^. 

^                                                                                                                             Cents.     I  Oentn. 

Wood- 48.00  I  09.28 

Labor _ I             7.80  2o.00 

IneWentala  (fntcrest, depreciation,  taxes,  etc.) I           6.43  |  25.74 

Total 62.23  '  120.00 


PRESENT  MABKET. 

Domestic  extract,  25  per  cent  tannin,  at  1.30  cents  per  pound  =  5.2  cents  per 
pound  of  tannin. 

Quebraclio  extract,  65  per  cent  tannin,  at  3  cents  per  pouncl=4.0  cents  per 
r)onnd  of  tannin. 

HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  UNDER  PROPOSED  TXBIFF. 

Domestic  extract,  25  per  cent  tannin,  at  1.65  cents  per  pound  =  6.6  cents  per 

iwnnd  of  tannin. 
Quebracho  extract,  65  per  cent  tannin,  at  4.25  cents  per  pound=6.55  cents 

per  pound  of  tannin. 

Cents. 

Tannin  at  highest  possible  cost  to  tanner  per  pound  of  leatlier  under  pro- 
posed tariff 2. 62 

At  present  cost - 2. 08 

Increase 1 .54 

[Diagram  omitted  in  this  print.] 
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It  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  production,  under  parallel  conditions, 
is  1.2  cents  per  pound  for  the  domestic  chestnut  and  0.62  cent  per 
pound  (25  per  cent  tannin)  for  the  quebracho,  or  a  difference  against 
•the  chestnut  of  0.58  cent  per  pound  on  the  American  standard  of 
25  per  cent  tannin.  Inasmuch  as  the  imported  quebracho  extract 
actually  contains  65  per  cent  tannin,  the  difference  against  chestnut 
♦put  upon  that  basis  is  25:65:0.58X1-5  cent  per  pound  of  solid  que- 
Dracho  extract. 

The  duty  requested  is  1  cent  per  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which,  upon  solid  miebracho  extract  worth  2^  cents  in  bond,  will  be 
1.25  cents  per  pound,  which  is  0.25  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  shown 
difference  in  production  cost  between  Argentine  solid  quebracho 
extract  and  domestic  chestnut  extract,  whereas  the  present  duty  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  on  solid  quebracho  extract  is  only  one-third 
of  the  show^n  aifference  in  such  production  costs. 

Paragraph  3  of  our  preliminary  brief  is : 

That  because  of  the  dlfFereiice  iu  the  coPt  of  production  the  business  has  been 
unprofitable  for  the  past  four  years. 

Paragraph  4  of  our  brief  is : 

That  foreign  competition  has  Htlfled  what  was  live  years  ago  a  rapidly  growing 
Industry  to  such  an  extent  that  for  this  period  the  production  in  the  United 
States  of  tannin  extracts  for  the  market  has  decreased. 

Five  years  ago  quebracho  extract  containing  65  per  cent  tannin 
was  selling  at  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and  chestnut  oak  extract 
containing  25  per  cent  tannin  at  1.75  to  2  cents.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  extracts  were  almost  on  a  parity,  the  tannin  unit  values 
being  almost  the  same — i.  e.,  7  cents  per  unit.  Profits  were  good,  and 
as  a  natural  result,  the  production  of  both  kinds  of  extract  increased 
rapidly.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  apparent  ultimate  consumption 
been  reached  than  prices  began  to  drop,  and  in  1905  chestnut  extract 
was  sold  as  low  as  1.14  cents  per  pound,  which  is  less  than  cost,  and 
quebracho  at  3  cents,  duty  paid. 

This  competition  received  further  impetus  about  two  years  ago, 
when  the  (Jerman  and  French  Governments,  to  protect  their  domestic 
extract  industries,  put  in  force  a  greatly  increased  tariff.  In  the  case 
of  Germany,  the  duty  was  made  prohibitive,  being  1^  cents  per  pound 
on  liquid  and  3  cents  per  pound  upon  solid  quebracho  extracts.  This 
resulted  in  the  United  States  being  made  the  dumping  ground  for 
the  surplus  quebracho.  Since  then  Argentine  solid  quebracho  has 
sold  as  low  as  3  cents  or  less,  duty  paid,  at  which  price  any  chance 
of  competition  by  chestnut  oak  extract  has  disappeared. 

Illustrating  this  point  clearly,  the  tannin  unit  value  at  which 
({uebracho  extract  is  sold  is  4.0  or  3  cents  per  pound  extract  contain- 
ing 65  per  cent  tannin;  whereas,  in  a  previous  paragraph  we  have 
stated  the  cost  of  making  chestnut  oak  extract  to  be  4.8  cents  per 
tannin  unit,  or  1.2  cents  per  pound  of  extract  containing  25  per  cent 
tannin. 

During  a  period  from  1898  to  1904,  the  domestic  manufacture  in- 
creased two  or  three  times  in  volume.  From  1905  to  the  present  time, 
the  capacity  for  output  has  remained  stationary,  while  the  actual 
output  has  decreased.  This  in  the  face  of  a  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  extract. 
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Attached  hereto  we  offer  a  diagrammatic  survey  of  the  business  of 
producing  chestnut  extract  in  the  United  States  during  the  perioil 
of  six  years,  or  from  1902  to  1907,  inchisive.  On  this  diagram  is 
shown  the  cost  of  wood  in  dollars  and  cents  per  cord  from  the  year 
1903  to  the  year  1907,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  tlie  price  has  risen 
from  $2.50  per  cord  in  1903  to  $4.50  per  cord  in  1907,  or  an  increase 
of  80  per  cent.  At  tlie  same  time  common  labor,  w-hich  is  employed  . 
almost  exclusively  by  this  industry,  increased  in  cost  from  $1  per  day 
in  1903  to  $1.50  per  day  in  1907,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  if  a  similar  line  were  drawn  covering  the  other, 
materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  chestnut  extract,  such  as 
<'oals,  oils,  machinery  repairs,  etc.,  this  line  would  show  an  increase 
common  to  such  increase  as  found  in  other  industries.  From  1898 
to  1901>  the  output  of  chestnut  extract  showed  a  small  increase  of 
volume,  but  in  1903  several  additional  plants  were  put  into  commis- 
sion, and  by  the  end  of  1904  the  output  had  been  doubled.  From 
1904,  however,  the  production  of  chestnut  extract  has  been  substan- 
tially stationary.  From  1903  to  1907  the  net  gain  in  volume  of 
chestnut  extract  produced  in  the  United  States  has  been  100  per 
cent:  whereas,  during  the  same  period,  the  importations  of  quebracho 
extract  have  risen  from  G,000  tons  to  nearly  40,000  tons,  or  an  increase 
of  570  per  cent,  such  increase  in  (juebracho  importation  showing  an 
almost  steadily  rising  line  from  1903  to  1907.  Coincident  with  the 
increase  in  consumption  of  chestnut  and  quebracho  extracts,  there 
txfured  a  steady,  continuous  drop  in  the  selling  price  of  chestnut 
extract.  While  there  was  sufficient  demand  to  absorb  the  output  of 
both  extracts,  it  was  a  demand  forced  by  the  strong  competition  be- 
tween the  two  materials  in  which  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic 
chestnut  extract  wiis  sacrificed,  the  decrtase  in  such  selling  price 
from  1903  to  1900  being  in  excess  of  35  per  cent. 

Fnder  the  stimulus  of  a  reduced  duty  upon  foreign-made  tanning 
extracts  there  is  no  reason  why  the  importations  of  such  material  shall 
not  continue  to  rise  in  volume  until  the  domestic  chestnut  extract, 
through  the  limitation  of  market  and  lowering  of  selling  price  below 
cost,  shall  be  eliminated  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  domestic  tan- 
ning industr>\ 

Paragraph  5  of  our  preliminary  brief  is: 

Yet  this  industry,  under  uroitor  ansisioi^s,  is  <ji]»}iMo  of  ^Tcnt  dovolopnient.  nnd 
n  a  tevs^yeurs  its  oniploynient  of  labor  would  bo  enonnoiisly  iiicreasod. 

On  the  other  hand,  putting  the  duty  at  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production  betw^een  quebracho  extract  and 
«*hestnut  extract  will  enable  the  chestnut  extract  industry  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  rate  of  increased  production,  as  may  be  required  by 
the  increased  output  of  domestic  leather.  Existing  plants  are  readily 
capable  of  producing  50  to  75  per  cent  more  material  than  they  did 
in  1907. 

Abundant  timber  areas  to  support  the  maximum  producing  capac- 
ity of  existing  plants  are  at  this  time  either  entirely  within  the  con- 
trol of  manufacturers  or  directly  tributary  to  the  points  of  produc- 
tion. 

It  mav  be  stated  briefly  but  accurately  that  the  producing  potential 
of  the  domestic  chestnut  extract  industry  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
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needs  of  the  domestic  tanning  industry  for  a  great  many  years  ahead. 
The  sole  limitation  upon  the  growth  of  the  domestic  chestnut  extract 
business  is  the  vast  area  of  chestnut-bearing'^  lands  within  the  zone  of 
the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia. 

It  is  not  contemplated  by  the  manufacturers  of  chestnut  extract 
that  the  tanning  industry  of  the  United  States  shall  be  confined  to 
chestnut  extract  as  its  tanning  material,  as  the  trend  of  the  science  of 
tanning  is  unmistakably  toward  a  combination  of  different  tanning 
materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  domestic  tanning  in- 
dustry will  require  quebracho  extract  in  the  future,  but  it  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  domestic  chestnut  extract  manufacturer  that  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  chestnut  extract  must,  in  order  to  meet  properly 
and  fully  the  future  need  for  its  product,  have  sufficient  protection 
to  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  conditions  in 
Argentina  and  in  the  United  States. 

Paragraphs  6  to  9  of  our  brief  are : 

(6)  That  the  proper  Uevolopnient  of  the  Industry  will  enhance  the  value  of 
chestnut  timber  and  lands  which  are  of  little  or  no  value  at  present 

(7)  The  great  bullv  of  the  wood  used  for  [u-oduclng  tanning  extracts  is  vir- 
tually a  by-product  of  the  forests  and  worthless  for  other  purposes. 

(S)  That  unless  this  l)y-i>roduct  word  Is  used  for  producing  tanning  material 
it  will  be  allowe<l  to  waste  or  be  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  loss  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

(9)  That  inasniudi  as  the  wood  used  reproduces  with  great  rapidity  the  per- 
manence of  this  industry,  as  to  raw  material,  is  assured. 

Relative  to  the  enhancement  in  value  of  chestnut  limber  lands,  it  is  a 
fact  that  previous  to  the  utilization  of  this  wood  for  extract  pur- 
poses it  had  virtually  no  value,  and  when  land  timbered  with  chestnut 
was  sold  such  timber  was  not  considered. 

In  the  southern  Appalachian  range,  which  is  the  source  of  the  tim- 
ber furnishing  the  domestic  extract  manufacturer  his  raw  material, 
chestnut  stumpage  could  be  purchased  eight  to  ten  years  ago  for  less 
than  $1  per  acre,  whereas  equivalent  lands  at  this  time  are  sellinff  for 
not  less  than  $5  per  acre,  this  advance  being  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  increased  demand  from  manufacturers  of  chestnut  extract. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  given  in  recent  years  to  the  necessity  for 
forest  conservation,  we  most  particularly  desire  to  direct  attention  U) 
the  fact  that  the  popular  idea  of  forest  destruction  does  not  apply  to 
this  industry.  Unlike  the  lumberman,  who  takes  only  what  can  be 
manufactured  into  lumber,  the  extract  manufacturer  takes  the  whole 
tree  above  the  ground,  and,  instead  of  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
the  wood  in  the  forest  as  debris,  he  cleans  it  all  up,  down  to  the 
smallest  limbs,  leaving  the  ground  open  for  the  growth  of  young 
timber,  and  minimizing  the  danger  from  forest  fires.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  wood  is  fit  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  production  of 
extract,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  obtained  after 
the  lumberman  has  taken  all  he  can  use,  and  what  would  otherwise 
be  burned  up  eventually  in  the  annual  forest  fires  or  lost  by  decay, 
is  diverted  to  a  useful  industrial  purpose. 

Chestnut  wood,  unlike  any  other  native  tannin-bearing  woods  or 
barks,  reproduces  with  great  rapidity.  Thirty  years  will  suffice  to 
grow  a  second  cut  equal  in  volume  to  the  virgin  growth,  so  that  a 
comparatively  restricted  area  will  furnish  a  perpetual  supply  for  the 
entire  needs  of  the  domestic  leather  industry.    As  previously  stated, 
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B  number  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  acquired  forest  reserves 
which  will  provide  them  with  raw  material  over  a  long  period. 

The  fact  that  chestnut  timber  grows  upon  waste  steep  and  barren 
lands,  which  may  not  be  diverted  profitably  to  agricultural  or  other 
uses,  is,  in  connection  with  the  known  rapidity  of  reproduction  of  the 
species,  a  final  practical  argument  for  fostering  the  use  of  this  forest 
product. 

In  the  following  letter  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck  presents  his  views  upon 
the  forestry  questions  involved  in  this  subject.  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  Doctor  Schenck  is  the  only  forester  in  the  United  States  who 
has  had  during  the  past  few  years  intimate  personal  and  professional 
touch  with  the  exact  facts  involved  in  the  use  of  chestnut  timber  for 
the  manufacture  of  tanning  extracts  and  the  relation  of  that  business 
to  forest  operations  and  forest  conservation. 

FoRFST  Dfpartmknt.  Hiltmore  Kstatk. 

Bi1twnr(\  X.  C„  Dvccmher  15,  J908. 
Champion  Fiber  CoiirANY.  Ashcvillc,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  response  to  the  queries  contnlne<l  In  your  letter  of  December 
15,  I  bep  to  make  the  following  statements: 

1.  In  western  Nortli  Carolina,  on  the  property  in  my  personal  charge,  com- 
prising 180,000  acres,  second  growth  of  chestnut  will  be  fit  for  removal  within 
thirty  years  from  the  first  cutting,  on  an  average. 

The  forest  department  of  the  Blltmore  estate  in  my  charge  is  footing  on  a 
thirty  years'  rotation  In  cliestnut,  which  n)ean8  to  say  that  we  hitend  to  cut 
over  in  193S  the  same  lands  which  we  have  i>eer.  cutting  in  11K)<S. 

2.  Under  conditions  of  careful  and  systematic  cutting,  with  sylvlcultural 
care,  the  average  acre  of  land  In  western  North  Carolina  produces  close  to  1 
cord  of  chestnut  per  acre  per  annum. 

3.  Chestnut  Is  growing  from  elevations  exceeding  5.000  foot  down  to  eleva- 
tions of  2,000  feet.  It  is  occupying  soil  unfit  for  agricultural  purimses.  It  does 
not  grow  in  the  bottom  lands  along  the  river,  whereon  alone  agricultural  pur- 
snits  are  found  to  be  remunerative. 

Chestnut  Is  growing,  and  chestnut  will  and  should  be  growing,  on  nonngri- 
cnltural  lands  occupying  notably  the  northern  or  cool  aspects  of  the  Api)ala- 
chian  Mountains  at  altitudes  running  between  2,000  and  5,500  feet. 

Chestnut  is  found  usually  on  sloping  land,  which,  converted  Into  farms,  is 
sure  to  erode  viciously  within  ten  years  from  tlie  clearing.  Such  land,  as  a 
conseciuence.  should  be  kept  under  forests  and  s^jould  never  be  tunuvl  (>V4»r  to 
the  plow. 

4.  Assuming  that  the  domestic  demand  for  chestnut  extract  exi  jinds  to  an 
aimnal  consumption  of  3,000,000  barrels,  an  area  of  cliestnnt -producing  lands  of 
3,000,000  acres  approximately  would  be  required  to  fill  tlie  American  demand 
for  tanning  materhil  by  American  chestnut  extract. 

5.  From  the  forester*s  standpoint  nothing  can  bo  bettor  than  the  nialntonnuce 
of  a  high  price  of  wood  goods. 

Xo  one  will  raise  cotton  unless  It  pays  to  ralsi*  cotton,  and  no  one  will  rnise 
chestnut  In  second  growth  unless  the  prospects  of  a  romnnorative  outcunie  of 
the  Investment  are  good. 

Forestry  as  a  business  must  obey  the  same  economic  law  which  agricnlture 
obeys  as  an  economic  enterprise,  (iooda  are  ralse<l  in  the  forest  which  it  pays 
to  raise. 

Forestry  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  region  will  receive  a  very  severe  blow 
If  foreign' tanning  materials  are  allowe<l  to  compete,  without  bounds  and  limits, 
with  the  tanning  material  grown  on  our  native  soil. 

Uuless  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  ways  and  means  to  i)rote('t  the 
financial  results  of  forestry  there  will  not  bo  any  forestry  In  the  country  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  dollars  and  cents. 

Hoping  that  I  have  answered  your  queries,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  <'.  A.  Sc  iii  xck. 
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Paragraph  10  of  our  brief  is : 

That  the  requested  inci-ease  In  tariff  is  ji  negligible  factor  in  the  cort  of 
leather  to  the  consumer.  It  may  increase  the  cost  of  shoes  about  1  cent  per 
pair. 

Green  packer  hides,  as  furnished  by  the  meat  packers  of  the  United 
States,  yield  in  the  average  30  per  cent  of  actual  dry  hide  substance, 
which  is  convertible  into  leather,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sole 
leather,  which  requires  more  tannin  than  any  other,  it  has  been  well 
established  that  1  pound  of  tannin  will  tan  and  fill  1  pound  of  hide 
substance,  making,  with  the  ash,  oil,  fat,  and  moisture,  2|  pounds  of 
merchantable  leather.  At  present  market  prices,  the  chestnut  tannin 
in  a  pound  of  leather  costs  the  tanner  2.08  cents  and  the  quebracho 
tannin  in  a  pound  of  leather  1.84  cents. 

Now,  assuming  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  be  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  full  amount  of  the  requested  tariff,  it  means  the  increased 
costs  of  the  leather  would  not  nuich  exceed  one-half  cent  per  pound, 
thus : 

PERM  AN  KNT    MARKET. 

I>oniestlc  extnict.  25  per  cent  tannin,  at  1M0  cents  per  imuukI.  equals  5.2  cents 
per  pound  of  tannin. 

Quebracho  extract,  (55  per  cent  tannin,  at  'A  cents  per  pound,  equals  4.6  cents 
per  pound  of  tsiiniln. 

IIIOIIKST    POSSIHLK    UNOKR   TROPOHED    TARIFF. 

Domestic  extract,  25  per  cent  tannin,  at  1.05  cents  per  i)ound.  equals  (5.6  cents 

ix>r  pound  of  tannin. 

Quebracho  extract,  (55  per  cent  tannin,  at  4.25  cents  per  ponnd,  equals  6.55 

cents  per  pound  of  tannin. 

Cents. 

Tannin  at  highest  possible  cost  to  tanner  per  pound  of  leather  under  pro- 
posed tJiriflf 2.62 

At  present  cost 2.08 

Increase .54 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  the  hide  in  a  pound  of 
leather  is  about  eight  times  the  value  of  the  tanning  material,  it  will 
be  granted  that  the  actual  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  tanning  mate- 
rial would  be  a  negligible  factor,  especially  as  all  tanners  would  be 
on  the  same  basis.  So  far  as  the  consumer  is  c  mcerned,  we  can  only 
say  that  even  if  a  pair  of  average  soles  did  take  a  pound  of  leiither 
the  increased  cost  due  to  the  tariff  would  not  much  exceed  one-half 
cent  on  a  i)air  of  shoes, 

Paragraj)h  11  of  our  brief  w^e  desire  to  repeat : 

That  neither  capital  nor  the  applicrition  of  modern  science  has  enabled  us  to 
overcome  the  conditions  imposed  by  foroljrn  competition;  that  unless  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  is  ai)plied  to  this  indugtry,  those  engaged  in  it  will  be  forced 
out  of  business. 

In  our  foregoing  verification  of  paragraphs  3,  4,  and  5,  we  have 
clearly  shown  the  past  and  present  conditions  surrounding  the  in- 
dustry of  manufacturing  domestic  chestnut  extract,  and  from  a 
study  of  such  conditions  we  do  not  derive  any  encouragement  for  the 
future  unless  the  requested  duty  upon  imported  tanmng  extracts  is 
made  effective.  Without  the  intervention  of  the  requested  duty  we 
see  no  possibility  of  continuing  our  business  even  on  its  present  rate 
of  output,  without  considering  w^hatever  call  may  come  in  the  future 
from  the  domestic  tanning  industry  for  an  increased  production.  At 
this  time  the  business  is  without  profit,  and  should  it  so  continue  there 
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will  be  a  gradual  abandonment  of  existing  plants,  a  number  of  which 
are  of  very  substantial  construction  and  represent  investment  which 
it  will  be  impossible  to  divert  to  other  uses. 

George  A.  Kerr, 
Wm.  p.  Stine, 

Committee, 
(Representing  Brevard  Tannin  Co.,  Pisgah  ForefBt,  N.  C.; 
J.  M.  Heald  &  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  Juniata  Extract 
Co.,  Mount  Union,  Pa.;  Smethport  Extract  Co., 
Damascus,  Va.:  Southern  Extract  Co.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn, :  Tanners  and  Dvers  P^xtract  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.;  Tellico  Extract  Co.,  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.; 
The  Champion  Fibre  Co.,  Canton,  N.  C:  Cherokee 
Tanning  Extract  Co.,  Andrews,  N.  C. :  Excelsior 
Extract  Co.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Basic  Extract  Co., 
Basic  City,  Va.) 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  and  see 
if  we  can  not  get  at  the  facts.  I  unden^^tand  your  works  are  located 
on  a  milroad  some  little  distance  from  where  vou  get  the  wood.  How 
many  miles  is  it? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  works  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  South. 
There  are  works  in  three  or  four  States  in  the  South. 

The  Chairmax.  Where  are  your  particular  works? 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  Lvnchburg.  where  we  have  three  trunk  lines  of  rail- 
roads. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  vou  have  to  haul  the  wood  on  the 
railroad  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  From  10  to  40  miles. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  much  will  the  freight  cost  per  car? 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  averages  about  $1. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  to  haul  the  wood  to 
the  railroad,  all  ihe  way  from  1  to  5  miles? 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  costs  you  how  much  a  car? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Anywhere  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Argentine  Republic  the  Germans  have 
gone  in  there  and  built  their  works  out  in  the  woods,  haveirt  they? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CfiAniMAN.  And  they  avoid  that  haul?  They  not  only  get 
the  cheaper  labor,  but  they  avoid  such  a  haul. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.    They  only  build  temporary  works,  and  as  they  cut 

mj^^^  they  move  them  up  through  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  look  to  me  like  a  sensible  proposition, 
to  build  temporary  works;  and  the  quebracho  wood  from  which  they 
^ake  the  extract  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  chestnut  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  On  the  basis  of  its  tannin  contents  it  is  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  cheaper  in  the  tree? 
th  f    ^^*  ^  *^°*  ^^^  prepared  to  answer  that ;  I  do  not  know  about 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  about  that.     You  did  say  that 
tne  labor  was  cheaper  for  cutting  it  ? 
^r.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

|he  Chairman.  And  all  the  labor  they  use  there  is  cheaper? 
Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  remove  the  duty  from  the 
quebracho  wood,  and  you  should  see  fit  to  put  up  an  extract  works 
somewhere  on  the  seacoast,  where  you  can  get  your  wood  all  the 
way  bjr  water  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  would  not  it  be  a  better 
proposition  than  to  try  to  make  it  out  of  cheistnut? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir.  I  suppose  the  increase  in  cost  of  brining  the 
Quebracho  logs  to  the  American  seaboard  would  about  onset  the 
difference  in  cost.    Besides,  we  are  established  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  people  who  do  make  tanning  extract 
from  the  quebracho  in  the  United  States  and  pay  the  duty  on  the  wood. 

Mr.  Kerr.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  wood.    The  wood  is  free. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  looked  that  up,  but  I  will  take  your 
word  for  it.  There  are  people  who  are  making  it  out  of  quebracho 
wood  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  rivals  in  your  business.  Then  there 
is  a  large  quantity  manufactured  out  of  hemlock  bark  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Hemlock  extract  is  scarcely  any  longer  a  staple.  There 
is  some  made,  but  is  so  insignificant  in  quantity  it  does  not  amount  to 
a  staple. 

The  Chairman.  Chestnut  is  the  principal  wood  used. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  the  staple. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  you  have  been  to  all  this  expense,  the 
product  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  more  intrinsic  value  than 
yours? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Not  per  unit  of  tannin.    Not  on  the  same  tanning  basis. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  worth  more  than  your  own  per  pound! 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  are  selling  it  for  less.    Thai  is  our  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Your  extract  is  worth  5.2  cents  per  pound  of  tan- 
nin, and  theirs  4.6  cents? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  yours  is  worth  a  little  more  than  theirs  on  the 
tanning  basis  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  what  I  say.  We  can  not  compete  with  them. 
They  can  sell  at  4.6  cents  and  make  a  profit,  and  we  are  running  with- 
out profit. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Kerr.  All  my  life ;  since  I  came  out  of  college. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  pretty  fair  business  up  to  1897? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Up  to  1897,  ves ;  always  was.  I  am  associated  with  an 
old-established  business  which  was  profitable  up  to  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  good  business  up  to  1897? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  troubles  have  come  on  since  the  panic? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  panic  occurred  in  1897 — 1907.  I  misspoke 
myself  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  are  getting  a  little  beyond  mv  times. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  born  before  1907? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh ;  I  shall  have  to  revise  that. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven  was  good  business. 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  it  has  been  a  bad  business? 
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Mr.  Kerb.  Nineteen  hundred  and  four  was  the  last  profitable 
year  that  we  had. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  You  have  kept  on  working  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Hoping  for  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  lost  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  am  afraid  I  might  hurt  my  credit^ — I  can  not  answer 
that  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  your  living  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Kebr.  I  have  been  drawing  a  salary. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  your  people  have  made 
orlojt  money? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  I  know  we  have  not  made  any  money.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  firm.  All  I  have  had  out  of  it  has  been  a  living 
salary. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  had  to  put  up  any  money  to  run  it? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  you  had  before  ?  Have  you  put  in  any 
money  to  keep  the  concern  going? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm  and  have  had  to  put  up  my 
j'hare  of  it.  In  order  to  try  and  meet  this  competition  we  doublea 
owr  capacity  about  three  years  ago,  in  order  to  try  and  cut  down 
our  costs,  which  is  the  natural  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  it  that  the  business  took  a  bad 
turn? 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  1904. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  jumped  up  to  60,000  pounds, 
back  to  28,000  the  next  year;  in  1896,  399,000;  and  in  1907,  289,000; 
and  the  duty  is  equivalent  to  about  35  per  cent  on  an  average.  Before 
that  the  ad  valorem  was  a  good  deal  smaller. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  was  because  the  price  was  higher. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  you  were  living  and  doing 
business. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  see,  the  quebracho  man  had  to  pull  his  price  down 
and  that  increased  his  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  of  it  is,  the  Germans  gave  goae  at  it  as 
a  business  proposition,  have  put  up  temporary  works  out  where  the 
wood  is,  and  you  have  stayed  in  town,  hauling  your  wood  to  you,  and 
it  costs  you  $4  or  $5  a  car  for  your  raw  material ;  isn't  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir.  I  am  speaking  here  to-night  for  12  extract 
plants,  which  are  located  anywhere  from  the  city  to  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  one  that  is  located  out  in  the 
woods. 

Mr.  Kerr.  There  is  one  at  Tellico,  Tenn.,  and  you  can  find  one  in 
the  woods  of  Damascus,  Va.,  and  there  is  another  one  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  have  an  immense  advantage  over  you? 

Mr.  KxxR.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  was  such  a  great  advantage  to  those  fellows  down 
in  South  America  to  have  their  plants  out  in  the  woods,  why*isn't  it 
just  as  great  an  advantage  to  the  men  at  Damascus  and  down  there  in 
Tennessee?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  man  in  Virginia  and 
tte  man  in  South  America  ? 
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Mr.  Kerr.  There  are  a  good  many  reasons.  Labor  is  scarce  and 
hard  to  get  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  the  best  hibor  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  have  not  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  explained  to  the  chairman  that  these  South  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  had  a  vast  advantage,  because  they  had  a  factory 
practically  on  wheels,  and  rolled  it  around  through  the  woods,  and 
that  gave  them  a  gi-eat  advantage.  Why  would  it  not  give  these  other 
men  here  at  home  an  advantage,  and  why  do  you  not  put  your  factory 
on  wheels? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Because  the  conditions  are  entirely  different.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  j)hysical  conditions  or  any  other  conditions, 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  table  you  filed  here.  It 
begins  at  the  bottom  with  $1  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  $4.50.  Is 
that  the  price  of  the  wood? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  not  the  price  when  you  began  this  business  $1? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  that  has  put  up  the  price  of  the  wood? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  increased  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Th(»  men  get  70  cents  a  cord  for  cutting  and  splittino: 
it  noAv? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  a  man  ever  get  less  than  70  cents  a  cord  for  cut- 
ting and  splitting  cord  w(K)d  ? 

ili\  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  the  price  of  it  when  I  used  to  cut  it  when  1 
was  a  boy.  I  have  got  75  cents  many  a  time  for  cutting  cord  Svood 
and  stacking  it  up. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  have  got  it  cut  for  40  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  was  a  pros])erous  business,  as  I  understand,  up 
to  the  year  1D04? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  then  the  (juebracho  extract  came  along  and  in- 
vaded the  market  at  a  cheaper  price,  and  you  undertook  to  hold  your 
own  and  manufacture  chestnut  extract,  and  to  do  that  you  increased 
3'our  plant  and  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gainf>s.  How  much  was  your  investment  before  1904?  I  hap- 
pen to  know  something  about  this  sort  of  a  mill  down  in  Charleston. 
HoAV  much  did  you  have  invested  in  1004? 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  $250,000  to  $300,000. 

Mr.  (}ainf:s.  Is  it  that  sort  of  a  plant  that  can  be  rolled  around  in 
the  woods  on  wheels? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  permanent  brick  plant. 

Mr.  (Jaines.  It  requires  an  expensive  investment  on  plant  to  manu- 
facture successfully  and  profitably  chestnut  extract? 

Mr.  Kp:rr.  We  have  now  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
in  our  business. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  since  you  doubled  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  been  asked  about  putting  it  in  the  woods. 
Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  the  woods  where  there  is  enough  chest- 
nut to  supply  such  a  plant  as  is  necessary,  or  was  necevSsary  in  11^04, 
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in  order  to  produce  the  stuff  as  cheaply  as  it  was  then  produced  and 
sold;  where  there  was  enough  wood  to  supply  a  plant  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  i>eople  do  that  have  their  plants  out 
in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  quebracho  people  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No  ;  you  said  some  place  at  Damascus. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Their  plants  were  established  about  four  years  ago,  and 
today  they  are  no  better  off  than  I  am.  They  have  to  haul  the  wood 
nearly  as  far  as  I  have.     They  cut  all  the  wood  around  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  many  places  they  haul  the  wood  to  these  mills  on 
the  railroad  much  farther  than  you  do  at  your  place  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  Southern  States,  where  these  mills  are  largely 
laated.  and  on  the  Appaladiian  Range  the  chestnut  grows  on  smooth 
or  rough  country  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  che.stnut  d<K*s  not  begin 
to  grow  well  until  you  get  to  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet  and  up  to  5,000 
fot.  And  everyone  knows  that  you  can  not  get  up  on  the  Appa- 
lachian Range  to  an  altitude  of  2,fXX)  feet  before  you  get  into  a  moun- 
tainous country. 

Mr.  (lAixEs.  Then  the  topographical  fact  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
of  hauling  to  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  entirely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  many  of  these  plants  making  chestnut  extract 
m  there  now  that  were  there  in  U)04? 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  1904,  counting  the  new  plants  put  up  during  that 
year,  there  was  a  large  increase— about  12  or  14. 

Mr.  (lAiNES.  How  much  was  there  iiiv(\sted  in  them  about  i 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  JH;^,000,000. 

.  Mr.  Gaines.  Those  plants  furnished  a  market  for  a  wliole  lot  of 
timl>er  that  otherwise  would  be  waste  timl)er? 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  c<msists  almost  entirely  of  waste  timber  that  is  not 
nt  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Chestnut  is  a  timber  that  is  of  rapid  maturity^ 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  very  rapid. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Kapidlv  replac<»s  itself  when  cut  down  ^ 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.  sir. " 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  decays  after  it  reaches  maturity? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  the  heart  rots. 

Mr.  Gaixe.s.  In  addition  to  the  chestnut  that  yon  cut  down,  you 
»»^ also  down  chestnut,  old  and  rotten? 

Mr.  Kerr,  ^'es,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  in  that  way  your  industries  furnish  a  market 
ror  a  verj-  great  deal  of  material  owned  very  largely  by  people  in 
jnoderate  circiunstances,  and  the  timber  is  situated  on  not  very  good 
lands,  which  timber  otherwi'-**  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  them. 
^^'}ot  that  true? 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  know  it  is  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  absolutely  the  situation. 

Mf.  Gaines.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  increased 
^th^t  this  tariff  that  you  ask  for' would  amount  to  on  a  shoe? 

Mr.  1(err.  Yes;  I  can  demonstrate  that. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Please  do  that. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  have  here  three  pairs  of  shoes.  Those  shoes  were 
bought  in  Washington  to-day,  and  are  not  got  up  especially  for  the 
occasion.  First,  we  have  a  standard  lady^  shoe;  this  is  a  Regal 
shoe,  made  by  the  Eegal  Shoe  Company.  We  bought  it  here  and  paid 
$5  for  it.  We  cut  the  sole  off  and  weighed  it.  This  pair  of  soles,  in- 
cluding the  heel  and  inner  sole,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stitching  and 
pegs,  weighs  14  ounces.  Each  sole  weighs  7  ounces.  The  tanning  con- 
tents are  usually  40  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  sole  leather.  This 
sole  leather  contains  40  per  cent  of  tannin,  varying  up  or  down  1  or  2 
per  cent.  Therefore  in  this  pair  of  soles  there  is  0.35,  or  a  little  over 
one- third  of  a  pound  of  tannin.  Under  the  present  price  of  chestnut 
extract  the  tannin  unit  of  a  pair  of  shoes  costs  1.82  cents.  Under  the 
proposed  tariff,  or  the  tariff  we  ask  for,  it  would  cost  2.3  cents,  making 
an  increase  of  0.40  cents  in  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  who  is  the  wearer. 

Here  is  a  No.  8^  shoe.  This  is  also  a  Regal  shoe,  costing  $3.50. 
We  used  the  whole  sole.  There  is  a  cork  cushion  in  here,  with  the 
stitching,  heel,  and  other  things.  This  pair  of  soles  weighs  20  ounces. 
The  tannin  amounts  to  one-half  of  a  pound  in  the  sole.  Under  the 
existing  conditions,  the  cost  per  pair  oi  shoes  is  2.6  cents.  Under  the 
proposed  or  prospective  tariff,  the  difference  will  be  seven-tenths  of 
a  cent  increased  cost.  Here  is  the  mate  to  this  shoe.  Here  is  a  pair 
of  brogans,  and  the  weight  of  the  sole  leather  in  the  brogans  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  other.  This  pair  of  shoes  cost  $1.60.  The  weight 
of  the  soles,  with  the  iron  plates  and  the  heels,  and  so  forth — ^the 
inner  sole — is  28  ounces.  The  tannin  contained  in  them  is  seven- 
tenths  of  a  pound,  which  at  5.2  per  unit  is  3.64  cents  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions.  Under  the  proposed  conditions  the  cost  would  be 
4.62  cents,  and  the  total  increase  in  cost  for  tanning  material  will  be 
0.98  of  a  cent.  So  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes  such 
as  this  is  1  cent  per  pair  under  the  tariff  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  the  American  people? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  cost  them,  at  the  rate  of  two  pairs  of  shoes  a 
year,  $1,600,000  additional  for  shoes. 

Mr.  Crum PACKER.  How  much  tannin  is  there  manufactured  in  this 
country  per  year,  in  pounds  or  in  value  ? 

Mr.  kERR.^The  total  value  in  1907  was  $4,687,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  total  value  of  the  domestic  production? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  imported? 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  1907  there  were  40,000  tons  of  quebracho  extract. 
You  would  have  to  multiply  that  by  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  this  tariff,  increased  as  you  ask  it,  would 
stimulate  the  business  here  considerably  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  supply  of  chestnut  is  fast  giving  out? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir;  it  is  growing  faster  now  than  we  are  cutting  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Isn't  it  of  very  slow  growth  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Very  rapid  growth. 

Mr.  Randell.  Chestnut  is? 

Mr.  Kebr.  Extremely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  reproduce  itself  ? 
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Mr.  Kebr.  Yes;  in  twenty -five  yiars.  I  have  the  best  authority 
lor  that,  and  my  own  experience  besides.  Chestnut  timber  will 
reproduce  a  second  growth  equal  to  the  virgin  cut,  if  not  more;  in 
twenty-five  years  after  the  virgin  has  been  cut.  We  have  a  demon- 
stration of  tnat  continually  by  seeing  it  growing. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  do  not  make  $1,600,000  a  year  out  of  this  business? 

Mr.  Kerr.  We  have  not  been  making  $1,000  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Randeix.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  these  big  chestnut  trees 
like  they  have  in  north  Georgia  grow  in  twenty-five  years? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir.    That  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  will  take  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Kerb.  Eighteen  years  is  a  very  matured  chestnut  tree. 

8TATEKENT  OF  CHABLES  S.  STEVENS,  OF  QVINEBATrO,  CONN., 
AND  WEBSTEB,  MASS. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hour  is  late,  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  file  this  little  brief,  and  if  you  wish  I  will  be  glad  to 
come  over  and  testify  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  desire  to  occupy  but  a  few  moments  of  the  commit- 
tee's valuable  time  in  calling  attention  to  some  incon{j:ruities  which 
crept  into  Schedule  K  of  the  present  tariff  at  the  time  it  was  framed 
ana  which  have  been  more  and  more  accentuated  each  year.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  year  by  year  the  fabrics  manufactured  from  wool 
by  the  process  of  worsted  spinning  have  become  the  accepted  fabric 
for  men's  and  women's  wear  by  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  class, 
Jeamg  the  woolen  mills  as  distinguished  from  the  worsted  mills  the 
task  01  making  a  serviceable,  cheaper  fabric  for  use  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  supply  of  fleece  wool  has  been  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbed each  year  bj  tne  worsted  mill,  as  above  stated,  leaving  to  the 
woolen  mill  as  their  only  supply  of  raw  material  the  by-products  of 
worsted  spinning  and  weaving,  together  with  the  various  fioers  known 
as  "  wool  substitutes,"  together  with  offgrade  wools  unfit  for  combing. 

Chief  among  these  by-products  are  noils  and  spinner's  waste,  so 
called,  which,  with  other  substitutes,  carry  under  the  present  tariff  so 
high  rate  of  duty,  varying  from  80  to  500  per  cent,  and  meaning  to 
the  worsted  spinner  so  large  a  profit  as  a  by-product,  as  to  materially 
cheapen  the  clothing  of  the  rich  and  consequently  enhancing  the  cost 
of  clothing  to  the  less  fortunate  citizens  of  our  country.  As  the 
avowed  purpose  of  protection  is  to  benefit  the  American  working 
people,  I  assume  with  boldness  that  your  first  purpose  in  revising  a 
tariff  will  be  to  increase  the  revenue,  while  bringing  relief  to  workmg 
citizens. 

The  present  tariff  imposes  a  duty  on : 

(Vnts  per  pound. 

Top  waste 30 

Xolls 20 

Shoddy 25 

Thread  or  spinner's  waste 20 

Woolen  rags 1^ 

These  articles  must  of  necessity,  in  combination  with  cotton,  and 
notwithstanding  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  the  names  under  which 
some  of  these  articles  are  known  to  commerce,  still  remain  the  raw 
material  from  which  the  woolen  clothing  for  the  workingmen  and 
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his  family  must  be  manufactured.  They  are  all  by-products  of  other 
processes  whicli,  can  never  be  cast  aside,  because  of  their  worth,  and 
will  inevitably  be  combined  to  produce  the  best  possible  product  and 
sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  old  argument  that  high  duty  on  by-products  will  prevent  their 
use  is  proved  fallacious,  because  the  higher  the  price  of  wool  the 
more  of  the  cheaper  substitutes  must  be  used  to  bring  the  price  of  the 
cheaper  fabric  within  reach  of  those  of  small  resource. 

At  the  present  prohibitive  rate  of  tariff  no  revenue  is  derived  from 
imports  of  these  articles,  while  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  and  the  clothing  of  the  poor  improved, 
while  furnishing  employment  to  many  woolen  mills  now  standing 
idle. 

My  suggestion  is  that  in  place  of  the  present  specific  duty  on  all 
these  by-products,  you  should  substitute  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  and  then,  if  you  deem  it  wise,  reduce  the  tariff  correspond- 
ingly upon  the  goods  «ianufactured  from  these  articles. 

A  judicious  treatment,  which  I  am  confident  you  will  give  this  sub- 
ject, would  work  injustice  to  no  one,  while  it  would  benefit  a  gre^t 
multitude  by  giving  to  the  woolen  machinery  of  the  country  a  free 
hand  in  combining  fibers  to  produce  a  good  fabric,  affording  them  an 
equal  or  better  degree  of  protection,  even  if  percentages  of  tariff  are 
materially  less  than  a  prohibitive  rate  per  cent. 

With  the  most  profound  confidence  tnat  your  purpose  and  skill  in 
framing  this  new  law  will  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  I  submit  this  brief,  hoping  its 
contents  may  be  dt  some  slight  service  to  this  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  W.  LUKENS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  Li  KENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  voluntary  witness. 

(The  witness  Avas  here  sworn  bv  the  chairman.) 

Mi*.  Likens.  I  represent  the  Allan  Wood,  Iron,  and  Steel  Company. 
Our  works  are  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley.  We  are  independent  manu- 
facturers of  b.isic  open-hearth  steel  billets,  bloom  and  slabs  for  re- 
rolling  and  forging,  light  plates,  and  sheets.  Our  markets  are  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  where  we  have  a  small  geographical  protection 
against  the  competition  of  Pittsburg  and  other  mills  to  the  west  of 
us,  and  our  other  market  is  the  Pacific  coast,  where  we  are  about 
on  an  even  basis  with  all  other  manufacturers  because  the  freight 
rate  from  our  works  to  all  Pacific  coast  points  is  the  same  as  from 
Pittsburg.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you,  I  know,  anything 
about  geographical  protection,  and  you  must  know  that  we  are  hav- 
ing more  or  less  of  a  struggle  to  keep  going.  But  we  are  keeping 
going,  and  we  have  been  going  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  point 
1  want  you  to  consider  in  what  1  am  going  to  say  is  that  we  are  inde- 
pendent, and  we  are  furnishing  a  good,  strenuous,  honest  competition 
in  the  lines  that  we  uuuiufacture,  m  the  territories  that  we  can  enter 
in  this  country,  and  of  course  you  can  easily  see  that,  situated  as  we 
are,  with  somewhat  higher  costs  on  account  of  our  less  favorable  loca- 
tion with  regard  to  supplies  of  ore,  coke,  and  coal,  unable  to  enter 
the  enormous  consuming  territory  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  account  of  rates  which  are  almost  pro- 
hibitive, and  as  to  the  seaboard,  we  are  practically  at  the  seaboard, 
the  tariff,  if  it  is  cut  too  much,  is  going  to  hurt  us  a  great  deal.    You 
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see  we  would  be  the  first  people  to  be  hit  by  it.  And  we  have  been 
down  here  listening  to  the  arguments  you  have  been  having,  and,  if 
you  will  excuse  a  small  reference  to  politics,  because  we  voted  for 
tariff  revision,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  to  come 
down  here  and  tell  you  ho«v"  much  of  a  reduction  we  can  stand  from 
the  duties  that  are"now\in  effect  and  still  keep  going  without  the 
calamity  that  we  sometimes  hear  will  take  place  if  there  is  any  reduc- 
tion at  all.  and  without  cutting  the  throats  of  our  workmen. 

We  have  tried  to  figure  it  out  on  some  logical  basis.  If  we  recom- 
mend, which  I  am  going  to  do,  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  the 
products  that  we  sell,  we  want  some  recognition  on  the  raw  material 
que*5tion.  That  is  a  very  serious  one  with  us.  The  ore  question  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  is  m  pretty  bad  shape.  The  ore  supplies  of  the 
country  are  "pretty  well  corralled,"  to  use  a  western  expression,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  eastern  merchant  pig-iron  furnaces,  from  whom  we 
buy  our  supply  of  raw  material,  so  far  as  pig  iron  constitut(*s  it,  are 
forced  to  ask  us  at  times  pretty  high  prices,  rather  higher  prices  than 
we  ought  to  pay.  We  think,  w^hile  w^e  are  not  directly  interested  in 
ore,  we  have  reasoned  back  to  ore  in  order  to  establish  a  reduction  on 
our  own  duties.  We  think  that  you  ought  to  give  us  free  ore  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  I  think  when  I  say  that  that  I  represent — 
let  me  say  I  do  not  represent  anyone  but  my  own  company  officially, 
b«t  I  think  we  are  a  representative  concern.  We  think  you  ought  to 
give  us  free  ore. 

Xow,  in  round  figures,  it  takes  two  tons  of  ore  to  make  one  ton  of 
pig  iron;  therefore  it  seems  logical  to  us  that  the  duty  on  pig  iron 
should  be  reduced  $1  a  ton,  if  you  give  us  that  free  ore,  and  I  do  not 
believe,  from  the  investigations  I  have  made,  that  there  would  be 
more  than  enough  importations  of  pig  iron  on  that  basis  to  supply 
the  runaway  markets,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  condition  produced 
would  be  a  desirable  one  rather  than  an  undersirable  (me,  so  far  as 
the  eastern  pig-iron  market  is  concerned.  I  do  not  want  to  bear  on 
that  too  much,  because  we  do  not  make  pig  iron.  I  am  only  going 
through  this  to  show  how  I  arrive  at  my  final  conclusions. 

The  other  ingredient  in  a  ton  of  open-hearth  steel  billets  is  scrap, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
juite  strongly.  It  is  now  in  the  same  paragi-aph  witli  and  I  think 
in  the  same  clasps  with  pig  iron,  at  $4  a  ton.  It  seems  to  me  if  you 
want  to  reduce  the  tarin,  and  if  you  w  ant  to  work  it  out  on  a  revenue 
basis,  you  have  got  the  best  kind  of  a  chance  there  you  could  possibly 
have.  I  have  talked  with  users  of  scrap,  I  have  talked  with  pro- 
ducers of  scrap,  and  I  have  talked  with  brokers  who  handle  scrap, 
and  I  believe  those  are  all  the  sorts  of  people  who  are  interested  in 
it  and  the  only  argument  I  have  heard  brought  up  in  answer  to  my 
recommendation  that  the  duty  on  scrap  be  very  largely  reduced  is 
the  fact  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  pig  iron.  Now,  that  might  be 
true  in  some  lines  in  which  we  are  not  interested ;  for  instance,  bar 
iron.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  making  of  bar  iron  be- 
cause we  do  not  make  it,  but  I  understand  that  they  do  take  raw 
iron  scrap,  with  possibly  a  mixture  of  pig  iron,  and  make  iron  bars, 
so  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  not  interfere  wnth  the 
pig-iron  people  to  have  a  heavy  reduction  on  that  in  some  ways,  but 
It  certaiiuy  would  not  interfere  with  anybody,  and  it  would  not  do 
anybody,  any  laborer,  or  anyone  else  in  this  country  any  harm  to  put 
scrap  for  remelting  in  open-hearth  furnaces  on  the  free  list  if  you 
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want  to,  and  if  you  want  revenue,  make  the  duty  50  cents  a  ton,  and 
I  will  guarantee  you  will  get  some  revenue. 

Now,  we  need  that  scrap;  there  is  a  shortage  of  it.  If  there  is  not 
a  shortage  of  it  the  supply  can  be  bought  up  and  laid  down  on  some 
vacant  lot  until  the  man  or  men  who  buy  j]b  choose  to  offer  it  for  sale; 
and  the  lines  of  the  scrap  market  are  like  this,  they  corner  it  and  it 

foes  skyrocketing  up,  and  it  goes  up  too  much,  and  the  market 
reaks  and  down  it  goes  with  a  sickening  thud,  and  we  are  all  topsy- 
turvy all  the  time  in  our  cost  sheets  and  the  prices  we  can  sell  at  on 
account  of  the  raggedness  of  the  market  Scrap  is  not  manufactured. 
It  is  a  by-product.  It  is  the  result  of  waste  and  wear.  If  you  find 
any  man  who  says  "  I  make  scrap ;  I  make  bars  and  chop  off  part  of 
the  ends  and  they  are  scrap,"  my  answer  to  that  is,  probably  he  is 
paying  some  one  a  good,  big  salary  to  keep  down  the  quantity  of 
scrap  he  makes,  so  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  for  a  man  of 
that  kind  to  say  that  he  manufactures  scrap.  What  he  is  doing  is 
trying  not  to  manufacture  it. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  more  point  in  connection  with 
that,  and  then  I  will  hurry  on.  That  is  the  change  in  the  Bessemer 
steel  situation  as  compared  with  the  open  hearth.  That  has  already 
been  gone  into  very  fully,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Schwab,  who,  as  the  papers 
said,  lias  sounded  the  death  knell  of  Bessemer  steel.  That  is  quite 
evident  in  some  figures  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Schank.  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel.  In  the  ten  years  from  1897  to  1907  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  this  country  of 
113  per  cent,  but  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  production  of 
open-hearth  steel  was  873  per  cent.  Now,  if  you  will  stop  and  think 
that  the  Bessemer  furnaces  make  scrap,  and  the  open-hearth  furnaces 
use  it,  you  can  see  that  every  year,  as  the  Bessemer  has  lost  ground 
and  the  open  hearth  has  gained,  the  proportion  of  scrap  per  open- 
hearth  furnace  has  been  steadily  going  dow-n,  and  the  actual  increase 
in  the  use  of  scrap,  assuming  you  use  half  pig  and  half  scrap,  in  those 
four  years  was  4,000,000.     1  ou  see  it  runs  in  big  figures. 

Now,  I  can  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to  reducing  the  duty  to 
50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Under>vood.  If  scrap  was  on  the  free  list,  where  would  it  come 
from  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  answer,  because 
we  really  never  tried  it.  And  it  is  such  a  queer  thing ;  you  can  not 
lay  your  hand  on  it.  It  is  not  as  if  you  could  go  and  see  the  plant 
where  it  is  made.  But  in  a  general  way  we  would  get  it  from  Cuba 
and  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  that,  or  a  good  deal  of  it  rather,  can 
not  be 

The  Chairman.  There  was  2,000  tons  that  came  in — where  does 
that  come  form  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  bought  some  last  year.  I  do  not  know  of  any  this 
year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  'NMiere  do  you  get  your  scrap  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  buy  it  usually  from  brokers,  and  occasionally  we 
buy  from,  perhaps,  customers  of  ours  who  have  a  fairly  large  output 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  average  price  of  it? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  has  been  this 
year  as  low  as  $13.25  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  nobody  knows  the 
price  of  it  just  now,  but  it  is  somewhere  between  $17  and  $18. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  along  about  parallel  with  the  price  of  pig  iron. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  No ;  it  has  no  relation  to  the  price  oi  pig  iron,  except 
as  regards  its  value  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces.  There  it  has  a 
value.  But  you  can  not  compare  it  with  anything,  for  the  simple 
reason  it  is  not  manufactured.  You  throw  away  an  old  saucepan, 
and  nobody  knows  when  the  cook  is  going  to  burn  the  bottom  out  of 
another  one,  so  you  can  not  estimate  the  supply.  It  is  more  or  less 
visible;  people  buy  it  up. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  suppose  you  use  Cuban  ores? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  are  not  large  users  of  ore.  We  buy  a  little  bit, 
but  we  have  no  blast  furnace.  We  have  our  pig  iron  and  our  scrap 
and  make  our  steel  billets  out  of  that.  We  are  m  the  same  position 
as  a  good  many  other  steel  makers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
reason  we  do  not  rush  into  the  blast-furnace  business  is  the  ore  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  worth  while  to  build  a  blast  furnace  unless  you  have 
an  ore  supply.  We  have  looked  into  the  Cuban  ore  proposition  to 
some  extent,  and  that  has  not  been  worked  out,  but  I  tnink  it  would 
help  us  very  much  to  take  the  duty  off. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Suppose  you  take  the  duty  off  ore  and  put  the  pig 
iron  at  $3  per  ton,  how  much  can  you  stand  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  With  scrap  at  50  cents? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  With  scrap  at  50  cents. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Two  dollars  from  billets,  because,  as  I  said,  it  takes 
half  a  ton  of  pig  iron  to  a  ton  of  steel,  so  that  makes  50  cents  on 
billets.  If  you  take  $3.50  from  the  present  duty  on  scrap,  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  count  more  than  $1.50  as  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion on  billets,  because  we  would  not  get  the  whole  benefit  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty.    But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  $1.50. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  reduction  can  you  stand  if  we  do  not 
take  anything  off  of  ore,  pig  iron,  or  scrap? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Then,  I  think,  in  view  of  our  position  and  the  cheer- 
ful competition  that  we  are  putting  up  against  peculiar  conditions, 
you  ought  to  let  us  alone. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  question  I  want  to  ask  you.  You 
manufacture  open-hearth  steel.  The  tariff  law  has  contained  an 
item  of  $12  a  ton  on  charcoal  iron  made  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  It 
has  been  there  a  great  many  years,  and  there  has  not  been  much  said 
about  it,  but  I  understand  open-hearth  steel  takes  the  place  of  it  now. 
It  used  to  be  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes  and  wagon 
irons  and  things  of  that  kind,  where  now  they  use  open-hearth  steel. 
Do  you  know  of  any  occasion  to  keep  that  high  duty  on  charcoal 
iron? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  No.  I  think  that  is  another  chance  to  make  a  little 
money  by  the  Government  or  else  reduce  the  price  of  that  product. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  hardly  any  of  it  imported. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  It  is  no  wonder,  because  it  is  so  nigh  in  price  no  sane 
American  would  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  duty  on  char- 
coal iron? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  until  this  evening,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I  would  like  to  say  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  look  into  that  and  let  me  know. 
I  have  a  constituent  at  home  that  asks  me  why  thev  keep  that  duty  on. 

Mr.  LtJKENS.  There  is  not  any  other  place  in  the  world  where  you 
can  go  and  get  the  same  iron.    It  can  not  be  made  here,  and  so  far 
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as  I  can  see  there  is  no  reason  for  kee})ing  anything  but  a  nominal 
duty  on  it,  and  I  really  believe  if  you  make  that  duty  very  consider- 
ably lower — we  have  always  been  in  that  business,  and  it  has  been 
dying  slowly,  and  I  believe  that  we  can  revive  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  higher  in 
price  than  open-hearth  steel  ? 

Mr.  LuKENs.  No;  not  the  least  reason,  because  the  iron  is  not  pro- 
duced anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  Li^KENs.  It  is  used  for  any  purpose  where  it  is  put  to  severe 
bending  tests,  or  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  does  it  compete  with? 

Mr.  Lfkens.  I  should  say  open-hearth  steel,  in  a  way,  but  not 
entirely.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  would  like  to  buy  that  to- 
day, but  we  do  not.  They  take  the  next  best  thing,  because  it  is  so 
very  much  cheaper.  I  thmk  if  you  could  give  it  to  them  for  $10  or 
$12  a  ton  less  they  would  buy  a  good  deal  more,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  make  it  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  make  sheets,  and  we  are  ready  to  stand  something 
on  sheets  if  you  will  give  us  what  we  want  on  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  got  a  schedule  made  out  that  you  can 
leave  w^ith  us?  * 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  can  send  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  nuich  reduction  can  you  stand? 

Mr,  LuKENS.  One-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  $2  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  paragraph  183? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  No;  paragraph  131. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  w^ant  to  cut  all  along  the  line,  beginning  with 
yourself,  and  so  on  down,  or  you  do  not  want  any  change? 

Mr.  Likens.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  plain,  but  that  is  not  it.  If 
you  will  give  us  free  ore  and  make  the  reduction  on  scrap  that  we  ask 
for — I  have  given  you  almost  the  full  diiference  that  it  might  make 
on  a  ton  of  steel  billets — I  have  given  it  all  at  25  cents 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  your  proposition  is  to  begin  the  cut  with  you, 
or  to  begin  at  the  other  end.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  where 
you  begin;  but  if  you  begin  Avith  yourself,  go  to  the  bottom,  or  else 
let  it  alone. 

Mr.  Likens.  Oh,  I  think  that  i^  fair.     Don't  you? 

Mr.  Clark.  1  sn])pose  it  is,  )mt  1  am  not  very  expert  on  making  an 
accuniuhitive  tariff'. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  come  in  comj)etition  with  that  Alabama 
output,  when  you  <zo  over  to  California? 

Mr.  Li^KENS.  Not  to  a  very  givat  extent. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  have  been  told  about  iron  pipe  that  they  com- 
pete on.  Now,  they  make  open-hearth  steel.  I  am  told.  Do  you  not 
have  more  severe  competitions  from  them  than  from  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Li  KENS.  Do  you  mean  from  Alabama? 

The  Chahiman.  From  the  Alal)ama  product. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  T  do  not  think  we  do:  no.  Their  freights  are  so  high 
w^e  are  protected  there. 

(Thereupon,  at  10.40  o'clock  p.  m..  the  committt^.  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  December  19,  1908,  at  9.80  o'clock  a.  m.)  • 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday^  December  19y  1908, 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair, 

ADDinOHAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  H.  TIFT,  OF  TIFTON,  OA. 

Mr.  Tift.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  in  response  to  your  invitation 
to  appear  before  this  committee,  and  I  am  here,  sirs,  at  your  service. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  asked  to 
have  you  invited  to  come  here  on  the  subject  of  lumber,  or  timber,  or 
both. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Judge  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  gave  his  name  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  And  Judge  Griggs  seems  to  be  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  judge  is  not  here  this  morn- 
ing, for  I  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  him  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  the  duty  should  be  kept 
upon  lumber.  I  do  not  know  which  side  of  that  proposition  you  are 
on.  but 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  you  any 
facts  or  argument  you  have  in  behalf  of  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Tift.  As  you  will  remember,  I  appeared  before  the  committee 
on  November  20  and  gave  my  testimony  upon  this  same  question.  I 
can  state  briefly  what  it  was,  although  possibly  it  will  be  a  repetition 
of  some  things  I  said  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Griggs  is  not  here  to 
question  you. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  Mr.  Griggs  sug- 
^sted  in  connection  with  summoning  Mr.  Tift,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
timber  lands  being  owned  by  large  corporations — the  extent  to  which 
corporations  have  bought  up  timber  lands  and  own  them. 

Mr.  TiPT.  In  regard  to  that  matter,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  there 
are  no  very  large  bodies  of  timber  owned  by  corporations.  The 
yellow  pine  section  of  Georgia  is  owned  very  largely  by  individual 
owners. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  do  you  mean  by  "large  bodies;  "  that  is 
a  relative  term? 

Mr.  TtFT.  I  will  endeavor  to  explain.  I  think  there  are  very  few 
tracts  to  exceed,  say,  50,000  acres  that  are  owned  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual or  corporation.  I  have  not  in  mind  just  now  any  particular 
tract  larger  than  that  owned  by  any  one  corporation. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  a  member  of  several  corporations,  are 
you? 
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Mr.  Tirr.  Lumber  corporations? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Lumber  corporations. 

Mr.  Tift.  Only  two  or  three,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  the  DowUm 
Lumber  Company,  a  corporation  of  Florida,  and  I  am  a  member  oi 
the  Adel  Lumber  Company,  a  small  corporation  in  Georgia.  They 
have  small  holdings ;  a  small  mill  site ;  and  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  Ensign-Oskamp  Company. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  How  much  land  or  timber  do  the  corporations 
that  you  are  a  member  of  own  ?  v 

Mr.  Tift.  The  Dowling  Lumber  Company,  which  is  a  Florida 
corporation,  owns  about  200,000  acres  of  timber.  The  situation  in 
Florida  is  different  from  the  situation  in  Georgia.  There  are  more 
large  holdings  of  timber  in  Florida  by  corporations. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  true  that  the  corporations  own  the  bulk  of 
the  timber  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  TiFi\  I  think  that  is  true  to  a  pretty  large  extent,  sir.  The 
Consolidated  Naval  Stores  Company,  at  JacksonvUle,  have  large  hold- 
ings of  timl^er. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  Now,  as  to  the  other  corporations  in  which  you 
are  interested ;  how  much  land  do  they  own  ? 

Mr.  Tii-T.  The  larger  corporations? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiFi'.  The  Adel  Lumber  Company  is  one  of  the  corporations.  I 
stated  that  that  is  a  small  corporation,  and  they  own  something  like 
10,000  acres  of  timber. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  one  is  going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  ^^^lat  is  the  fact  as  to  corporations  organized  m 
Northern  States  and  having  large  timber  interests  in  Georgia  and 
other  Southern  States? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  recall  only  one  northern  corporation  in  Greorgia,  and 
that  is  a  corporation  that  has  been  organijwid  recently  that  owns  the 
swamp  down  at  Way  Cross — the  Hebbard  interests,  I  think. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  large  a  tract  does  that  corporation  own? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  it  is  a  large  tract,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the 
exact  acreage.    They  own  the  whole  of  the  Okefenoke  Swamp. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  you  approximate  the  extent  of  their  hold- 
ings there  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir.  I  ought  to  know  what  is  in  that  swamp,  but  I 
do  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  go  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  it  would  cover  100,000  acres. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then,  individuals  have  been  buying  large  tracts 
there  in  recent  years,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Do  you  mean  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  rule  in  Greorgia.  I  think  few  large 
tracts  are  owned  by  individuals. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  still  in  the  hands  of  small  owners  to  a  large 
extent? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  The  Georgia  timber  has  been  pretty  largelv 
cut  over.  They  have  been  lumbering  in  Georgia  for  torty  years.  I 
have  been  lumbering  in  Georgia  myself  for  thirty-six  years. 
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Mr.  CsuMPACKER.  You  say  that  the  land  has  been  pretty  well  cut 
over.   I3  the  supply  nearly  exhausted  in  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  What  I  would  call  the  virgin  supply  is  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OtuMPACKER.  The  good  timber  has  been  cut  out? 

Mr.  Tnr.  Largely ;  still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  we  call  "  cut 
over  "  timber  that  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  for  many 
years  to  come.    But  the  vir^n  timber  nas  been  largely  cut  out. 

Mr.  Cruhpacejsb.  What  kind  of  timber  is  it,  yellow  pine? 

Mr.  TtPT.  Part  of  it  is  yellow  pine,  some  spruce  out  near  the 
coast. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  long  does  it  take  yellow  pine  to  grow  to  a 
merchantable  size? 

Mr.  Tdt.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  very  slow  growth.  If  you  are  going  to 
plant  a  yellow-pine  tree,  I  do  not  think  it  would  become  a  tree,  say, 
from  14  to  18  inches  diameter  at  the  trunk — I  think  it  would  take 
fifty  years  in  the  ordinary  growth,  although  something  might  be  done 
to  accelerate  it  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  what  kind  of  soil  does  the  pine  grow;  is  it 
used  for  farming  purposes? 

Mr.  Tiff.  Yes,  sir.  Take  the  section  that  I  am  located  in,  that  is 
Tifton,  Ga.,  130  miles  from  the  coast.  I  think  we  have  the  finest 
farming  section  in  that  region  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  they  cleaning  up  the  pine  lands  and  convert- 
ing it  into  farms? 

Mr.  TiPT.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  when  I  went  to  what  was  then 
Marion  County,  now  Tift  County,  thirty-six  years  ago,  the  whole 
country  was  a  fine  forest.  There  was  not  a  town  within  40  miles  of 
Tifton,  where  I  was  located,  though  you  would  find  a  settlement  oc- 
casionally— log  houses  5  or  10  miles  apart. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  acquainted  with  conditions  in  North 
Carolina,  generally  ? 

Mr.  TiPT.  No,  sir ;  only  from  what  I  hear  on  the  outside.  I  have 
never  been  through  that  region. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  timber  in  that  State? 

Mr.  TiPT.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  the  conditions  in  South  Carolina 
are  somewhat  similar  to  Georgia. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is,  the  good  timber  has  been  largely  cut  off? 

Mr.  TiPT.  That  is  my  impression ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  is  also  true  of  North  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  TiPT.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Where  is  the  large  and  valuable  timber  in  the 
South? 

Mr.  Tift.  WeU,  in  the  eastern  section  it  is  largely  in  Florida;  that 
is,  the  virgin  timber.  You  might  say  practically  the  whole  area  of 
the  State  of  Florida  is  a  timber  section. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  is  largely  owned  by  big  timber  or 
lumber  corporations? 

Mr.  Tift.  There  are  some  large  corporations,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  more  than,  possibly,  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  that  own  very 
large  bodies ;  what  I  would  call  a  large  bodv,  100,000  acres,  or  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  considerable  timber  in  Tennessee? 

Mr.  TiPT.  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  in  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  familiar  with  conditions  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  except  what  I  learn;  I  have  never  been  through 
there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  familiar  with  Mississippi  or  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  there  are  large  bodies  of  virgin  timber  in  tho>e 
States — ^more  than  in  Georgia,  but,  perhaps,  no  more  than  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  timber  land  has  gone  up  in  value  greatly 
in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  South,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  want  of  this  duty  is  to  keep  up 
that  value,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  we  want  to  keep  the  duty ;  one  of  the  reasons  is 
to  protect  the  markets  that  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Against  what? 

Mr.  Tift.  Our  principal  competition  would  be  the  competition  of 
the  Canadian  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  Georgia  pine  do  you  export  to  Canada 
to-day? 

Mr.  Tift.  A  very  small  amount.  We  ship  some  car  sills  and  high- 
grade  lumber  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  quite  a  large  amount  is  shipped  to 
Canada.  I  am  told  that  by  a  Canadian  senator,  from  whom  I  expect 
to  get  some  figures  in  a  few  days.  I  am  told  that  quite  a  large  amount 
of  Georgia  pine — not  all  coming  from  Georgia,  but  pine  from  the 
South — is  shipped  in  there. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  have  shipped  to  Canada,  myself,  in  the  last  six  months. 
but  it  has  only  been  a  certain  class  of  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  shipped  it  there  because  you  could  get  bigger 
prices  than  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  if  you  will  let  me  explain 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  as  much? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  we  get  as  much.  The  lumber  shipped  to  Canada  is 
largely  railroad 

The  Chairman.  And  still  vou  want  protection  from  the  lumber  of 
Canada? 

Mr.  Tu-i\  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  you  are  able  to  ship  it  that  distance,  and 
get  as  much  for  it  as  you  do  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Tii-T.  But,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  explain  why 
that  condition  exists  to-day.  The  lumber  we  are  shipping  to  Canada 
is  only  two  or  three  classes  of  lumber — the  railroad  car  sills,  and  car 
sidings,  and  car  framing.  T  do  not  know  any  other  class  of  luml)er 
being  shipped  into  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  boards — side  lumber — is  shipped  to 
Canada  from  the  Georgia  pine  district. 

Now,  there  is  another  question,  although  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
bears  very  strongly  on  this  question;  I  never  thought  it  did  in  my 
endeavors  to  adjust  the  tariff;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  why  you  people  in  the  South  are  always  here 
asking  for  the  highest  rates  of  duty,  and  yet  all  of  the  time  voting  for 
the  lowest  rates  of  duty.  Can  you  explain  that  little  inconsistency 
among  your  people? 

Mr.  Tift.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself  I  want  to  say  that  I  did  not 
vote  that  wav. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  one;  but  why  is  it  that 
most  of  your  people  vote  that  way,  and  yet  they  come  here  and  ask 
for  the  very  highest  protection?  There  is  no  section  in  the  whole 
United  States  asking  for  as  high  protection  as  you  people  of  the 
South,  and  why  is  it  that  you  vote  the  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  shows  that  Mr.  Taft  got  some- 
thing over  40,000  votes  in  Georgia. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  thousand — ^well,  he  ought  to  have  had  an 
overwhelming  majority,  considering  the  number  of  your  people  who 
asking  for  protection. 

Mr.  Tift.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  campaign  made  in  Georgia 
for  Mr.  Taft,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  there  had  been  and  the 
people  had  been  educated — we  have  to  educate  our  people,  you 
know 

Mr.  Crumfagkbr.  Mr.  Tift,  lumber  has  gone  up  in  price  materially 
in  the  last  ten  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  it  has;  but  in  a  sense  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Crumfackxr.  It  has  gone  up  enormously  in  price ;  lumber  is  a 

K3d  deal  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  that  principally 
»use  of  the  scarcity  of  the  lumber,  is  it  not — the  cutmg  out  of 
forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  In  a  way ;  yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Crumpaceler.  The  necessity  of  hauling  it  longer  distances  to 
the  markets  has  largely  caused  it,  and  it  never  will  be  low  again,  will 
it?   You  never  expect  it  to  be  lower,  do  you? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  fall  of  1904  lumber  was 
lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  twenty-five  years ;  it  was 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  panic  year. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  if  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  of  lumber, 
would  it  be  cheaper  in  this  country,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  would.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  price  altogether,  but  a  question  of  markets. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  would  lower  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  a  question.  I  think  it  would  be 
an  open  question. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  would  have  the  same  market  and  sub- 
stantially the  same  prices  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir.  Where  we  fear  that  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff 
would  injure  us  in  the  South  is  that  our  market  is  very  largely  in 
Xew  York,  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  that  sec- 
tion. The  lumber  goes  into  that  territory  very  largely  in  sailing  ves- 
sels from  the  ports  of  Brunswick,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Fernan- 
dina,  and  those  ports.  AVhen  we  get  into  the  eastern  markets  wc  get 
into  direct  competition  with  the  Canadian  lumber,  the  spruce,  and  we 
fear  that.  Our  problem  is,  as  I  stated  when  I  was  here  the  other  day, 
to  market  our  low-grade  lumber.  That  is  where  the  foreign  compe- 
tition affects  us.  We  can  market  the  hi^h-grade  lumber,  and  we  do 
not  fear  the  Canadian  competition  in  high-grade  lumber.  But  our 
problem  is  to  market  our  low-CTade  lumber  and  to  utilize  everything 
in  the  tree.  As  I  stated  when  I  was  here  the  other  day,  when  I  com- 
menced lumbering,  in  1872,  we  only  got  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  of 
lumber  to  the  acre.  We  had  no  kilns,  no  planing  mills,  no  lathe,  or 
Aingle  mills.    We  simply  took  the  best  part  of  the  tree  and  worked 
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the  heart  lumber  out  of  it.  The  balance  was  left  in  the  woods,  to  be 
burned  and  destroyed.  That  same  acreage  to-day,  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  market  and  methods  of  matang  lumber,  will  cut  10,000 
feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre.  The  effect  of  the  marketing  of  the  low- 
grade  lumber  is  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  mills,  conserve  our  forests, 
and  make  stumpage  more  valuable — make  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
owner  to  protect  it — ^and  it  adds  to  the  i)rosperity  of  our  whole  sec- 
tion. There  are  very  large  amounts  of  timber  all  over  Georgia  that 
is  owned  and  held  by  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  labor  cheaper  in  Georgia  than  in  the  Northern 
States? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  negro  labor  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  that  you  have  there  is  cheaper;  wages 
are  much  less,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes ;  negro  labor,  but  as  to  white  labor,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  very  much  difference.  In  our  oomnion  labor  we  use  negroo< 
largely. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  pay  for  that  is  less  than  the  white  labor? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  so.  The  pay  for  our  negro  labor  ranges  all  the 
way  from  $1  to  $2  a  day.  On  that  wage  scale  we  furnish  our  men 
with  houses  without  any  rent,  and  with  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  high  do  you  think  the  Georgia  pine 
ought  to  go  before  you  get  to  the  point  where  you  do  not  need  pro- 
tection ? 

Mr.  Tift.  As  I  said  just  now,  it  is  not  a  question  of  price,  it  is  a 
question  of  markets.  Of  course,  we  have  got  to  have  a  price  that 
would  give  us  a  margin  over  and  above  our  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  you  think  you  ought  to  go  in  the  way 
of  denuding  the  forests  of  the  South  before  you  have  sufficient  mar- 
gin in  this  country  to  get  along  without  the  protection  of  $2  a  thou- 
sand on  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  want  to  say,  in  the  matter  of  denuding  the  forests,  that 
I  stated  the  other  day  that  we  are  up  against  the  turpentine  proposi- 
tion. Practically  all  of  the  timber  in  Georgia  has  been  boxed  for 
turpentine.  After  it  goes  through  that  process  it  is  subject  to  fires, 
and  unless  we  can  bring  the  value  of  that  timber  where  our  farmers 
and  holders  will  protect  it,  it  is  going  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  being 
destroyed,  millions  of  feet  of  it— milRons  of  feet  deadened  and  cut 
down  by  farmers  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  competition  that  you  know  anything 
about,  or  feel  in  your  business,  is  competition  from  what  lumber  there 
is  left  in  the  North,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Now,  1  want  to  say  that  we  have  competition  all  around 
us.  We  have  competition  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. On  the  south  wo  have  competition  in  Mexico  and  British 
Honduras,  and  that  competition  is  at  our  doors.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  principle  of  a  tariff,  either  for  revenue  or  protection,  is  to  be 
considered,  tnat  the  lumber  industry  certainly  is  in  need  of  as  much 
as  any  industry  in  this  country,  because  our  competition  is  at  our 
doors;  we  are  surrounded  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  fac^  of  all  this  competition,  the  vahie 
of  stumpage  has  gone  up  in  the  past  ten  years  how  much? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  value  of  stumpage  ha-sj  gone  up  considerablv,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Double? 
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Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  sections  it  has  doubled,  and  in  some 
sections  I  thuik  it  has  trebled. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  nothing  to  send  that  up  excepting 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  sir,  there  are  other  questions  that  enter  into  that. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  stumpage  that  is  bought  based  upon  future 
value,  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  forest  supply,  and  all  of  those 
features.  For  instance,  to  show  the  evolution  in  the  lumber  business, 
when  I  went  to  Georgia  thirty-six  years  ago  I  bought  a  great  deal 
of  timber  land  at  40  cents  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Then  a  great  deal  of  the  advance  has  been  on 
speculation  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  bought  the  land  that  the  city  of  Tifton  is  located  on 
now  at  $1  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  speculation  takes  into  account  the  severe 
competition  which  you  have  with  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  qiiestion  of  speculation. 
For  instance,  to  illustrate  the  advance  in  value,  and  the  advances 
in  timber  values  all  along  the  line,  I  bought  the  land  that  the  city  of 
Tifton  now  stands  on  at  $1  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  the  Georgia  pine  to  Mexico  as  well 
as  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  Georgia  pine,  excepting 
possibly  in  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  district — ^there  maj'  be  lumber  ex- 
ported to  Mexico,  but  none  from  Georgia ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTEO..  Were  you  in  the  lumber  business  before  you  went 
to  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BovTEur^.  How  are  the  men  paid  in  the  Georgia  and  Florida 
mills — ^the  colored  employees? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  have  a  monthly  pay  day,  and  in  addition  to  that 
the  men  get  their  supplies  as  they  want  them. 

Mr,  BouTELL.  Do  you  pay  in  cash  or  in  script  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Pay  in  cash. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  in  1875  I  visited  what  was 
then  said  to  be  the  largest  lumber  mill  in  the  South,  upon  Perdido 
Bay,  in  western  Florida,  on  the  border  line  between  Florida  and 
Alabama;  and  I  found  industrial  conditions  there  then  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  else.  The  company  owned  a 
sui)ply  store,  and  the  men  were  all  paid  exclusively  in  some  kind  of 
script  which  was  redeemable  at  that  store  in  supplies.  They  got  no 
cash  at  all.    Does  that  svstem  prevail  still  in  Florida,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.  We  have  a  system  of  pajing  negro 
labor — we  pay  every  month.  We  have  to  keep  a  commissary  at  a 
sawmill;  it  is  a  necessity.  Our  negroes  in  trading  with  the  com- 
missary are  given  checks  instead  of  keeping  an  open  account  with 
them,  which  is  imfiatisfactory.  A  negro  will  spend  a  dollar  here 
and  50  cents  there,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  dispute  his 
account  always.  We  give  him  a  dollar  check,  say,  and  he  trades  that 
out^ — ^it  is  a  punched  check.  He  is  under  no  obligations  to  trade  at 
the  commissary.  We  simply  use  that  check  system  as  the  most  satis- 
factory system  of  keeping  the  accounts.  Those  checks  are  charged 
up  to  the  hand,  and  he  trades  them  out.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
those  checks  go  into  his  account,  and  the  wages  are  credited,  and  he 
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draws  his  pay.    Then,  during  the  month  he  gets  money  for  special 
purposes ;  that  is  given  to  him ;  we  pay  it  to  him. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  it  is  optional  with  the  employee  whether  he 
takes  the  scrip  or  returns  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  altogether? 

Mr.  Tift.  Not  altogether,  no. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  wages  are  added  together  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
If  he  is  in  need  at  any  time  before  pay  day,  he  can  get  scrip  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  work  done,  up  to  the  time  that  he  applies — ^that  is,  a 
piece  of  scrip,  or  check,  with  little  punch  holes  in  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  need  not  apply  for  this  if  he  does  not  want  it.  If 
he  does  apply  for  it,  and  does  not  trade  that  out,  and  it  is  turned  in 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  gets  a  credit  for  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  in  pursuing  that  accommodating  and  kindly 
system  with  the  men,  if  for  any  reason  they  need  money,  they  can 
get  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  it  is  not  exactly  optional,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  want  to  create  that  impression.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  pay  him  money  throughout  the  month  unless  there  is  some 
urgent  necessity  why  he  should  have  it.  We  adopted  that  system  be- 
cause we  found  that  it  is  the  only  system  upon  which  we  can  get  along 
with  the  negro  labor.  If  we  paid  him  every  day,  they  would  not  work 
half  time.  They  would  spend  the  money  for  whisky,  and  things  that 
they  do  not  need. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  not  Georgia  a  "  dry  "  State  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  Georgia  is  a  "  dry  "  State,  but  we  haven't  got  rid  of 
whisky  absolutely.  We  are  doing  all  right,  however,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  The  chairnuiii  asked  you  about  the  advance  in 
stumpafje,  and  you  said  that  there  were  several  reasons.  Now,  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  this  is  not  true:  That  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
for  advances  in  the  price  of  stumpage  in  the  country  in  the  past  ten 
years  is  due  to  the  very  large  amount  of  timber  put  into  Government 
reserves,  taken  absolutely  out  of  the  market,  excepting  at  extremely 
high  prices^ 

Mr.  Tift.  That  i^  a  fact,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  FoKDMCY.  I  believe  in  the  State  of  Oregon  there  are  15,000,000 
acres  in  forest  reserves  right  now.  If  that  timber  in  those  forest 
reserves  were  thrown  on  the  market  under  the  present  laws — the 
homestead  law,  the  timber  and  stone  act — and  permited  to  be  located 
with  forest  reserve  script,  and  so  ou,  would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  price  of  stuiupage  ii  the  State  of  Oregon  right  now? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  isn't  it  true  that  on  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  forests  of  the  country,  which  is  rapid— and  all  men  know 
that  who  know  anything  about. the  business — that  the  timber  hold- 
ings in  the  country  in  the  past  ten  years  have  gone  into  strong  hands 
instead  of  small  holdinir?^.  and  therefore  a  speculative  value  has  been 
put  upon  it  ? 
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Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  sections.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  apply  as  much  in  Georgia  as  in  other  sections;  not  as 
much  m  Georgia  as  in  Florida. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  ten  years 
ago  there  were  very  large  forests  there  under  small  holdings  that 
could  be  grouped  up  at  the  low  price  of  50,  75  cents,  and  a  dollar,  and 
which  is  now  worth  from  $3  to  $5  ?  Those  holdings  have  gone  into 
strong  hands? 

Mr.  Tut.  That  is  my  information  largely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Let  me  say  further  that  the  Government  to-day  is 
demanding  the  highest-priced  stumpage' asked  for  timber  on  the 
Pacific  coast.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  T  do.  I  know  they  ask  $5  stumpage  for  their 
timber  in  California  upon  certain  reserves,  and  I  know  that  no  other 
timber  demands  that  price.  I  know  of  no  holder  of  timber  asking 
any  such  price  as  that,  but  the  Government  is  soiling  some  timber  at 
that  price. 

Mr.  Tift.  Our  average  price  of  stumpage  in  Georgia  is  about  $2. 
The  average  price  of  stumpage  in  Florida  runs  from  $1.50  to  $3,  de- 
pending upon  the  location.  Three  dollars  is  the  highest  stumpage 
value  Iknow  of  in  Florida. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Southern  Georgia  is  entirelv  diiferent  from  other 
parts  of  the  Southern  States? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  so.  In  Georgia  we  have  very  few  large  holdings 
of  timber,  while  in  Florida  there  is  much  more.  There  is  a  much 
larger  area  of  virgin  timber  in  Florida  than  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  asked  you  this  question 
when  you  were  here  the  other  day — I  don't  remember — so  I  will  ask 
you  now.  Do  you  believe  that  by  reducing  the  duty  or  removing  it 
on  lumber  that  the  consumer  would  be  benefited  ?  If  so,  would  it 
tend  to  conserve  the  forests  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  I  doubt  if  the  consumer  would 
be  benefited  to  any  practicable  extent.  In  my  judgment  it  would  not 
conserves  the  forests,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  destroy  to  a  very 
large  extent  our  market  for  our  low-grade  timber.  There  are  certain 
cla&ses  of  stock  upon  which  we  do  not  fear  anybody's  competition ; 
^e  can  market  it.  But  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  stock  is  what 
^e  call  low-grade  stock,  and  that  is  the  stock  that  we  are  trying  to 
^d  markets  for.  We  are  changing  our  mills  so  that  we  can  make 
|hat  stock  more  economically.  Upon  the  mill  that  I  am  interested  in 
in  Florida  now  we  are  spending  several  thousand  dollars  to  change 
^hat  mill  from  circular  to  band  saws. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  if  the  duty  was  taken 
oB  the  consinner  would  not  get  his  lumber  any  cheaper;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  no  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  it  would  not  benefit  the  consumer. 
If  he  got  lumber  cheaper,  it  would  benefit  him,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Only  to  a  small  extent;  that  is,  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariflf  is  $2  a  thousand.  To  what  extent  would 
the  taking  off  of  that  tariff  benefit  the  consumer  t 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  Tift.  My  judgment  is  that  it  would  be  very  small.  I  doubt  il 
he  would  get  10  per  cent  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  still  that  10  per  cent,  which  would  be  20  cents 
a  thousand,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  sufficient  to  drive  out  of  the 
market  all  of  the  low-grade  timber  and  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  said  that  there  would  be  no  market  for 
it,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  want  to  say  this :  That  we  haven't  got  the  market  now 
for  the  low-grade  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Please  raise  your  right  hand. 

(The  witness  thereupon  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  wish  jou  would  answer  this  question: 
How  would  it  injure  the  market  if  the  low-grade  timber  were  only 
reduced  in  price  20  cents  a  thousand  ?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Tift.  I  would  answer  it  in  this  way,  if  you  will  permit  me. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  price  so  much  as  the  question  of  competition 
and  market.  To  illustrate,  we  are  trying  to  ^et  our  low-grade  fram- 
ing lumber  into  the  different  markets,  for  instance,  in  New  York 
and  eastern  markets.  Framing  lumber  that  is  in  use  in  those  markets 
is  almost  entirely  spruce.  We  can  hardly  get  yellow-pine  framing 
into  that  market.  It  is  not  a  question  of  price  altogether,  but  cus- 
tom and  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Chicago  and  western 
markets  there  is  practically  no  spruce  used ;  it  is  all  yellow  pine.  We 
are  trying  to  push  our  markets;  we  have  been  i}ushing  them  year 
after  year ;  we  have  gone  farther  into  the  West  and  into  the  Northwest, 
and  we  are  trying  to  get  our  low-grade  yellow-pine  framing  into  the 
eastern  market  in  competition  with  the  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  a  question  of  usage.  How  is  the 
lowering  of  the  price  of  20  cents  a  thousand  going  to  affect  that 
usage? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  will  affect  it  in  this  way :  If  you  open  those  eastern 
markets  to  the  Canadian  spruce,  which  comes  into  New  York  and 
New  England  and  those  markets  now — if  you  let  down  the  bars  and 
take  off  the  tariff,  there  will  be  a  very  much  larger  volume  of  spniee 
and  Canadian  lumber  shipped  into  those  markets,  and  we  would  have 
no  chance  to  get  in.  » 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  lower  the  price  more  than  20  cent^. 
Do  you  not  honestly  believe  that  whether  the  tariff  is  kept  on  or  not 
the  price  will  go  up  further  than  it  has  gone  up  now ;  andf  that  if  it  is 
taken  off,  in  less  than  two  years  lumber  will  be  higher  than  it  is 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  possibly  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  be,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  TiPT.  Why,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  people  will  be  compelled  to  buy  this  low- 
grade  lumber,  as  they  are  to-aay,  because  of  the  high  price,  will  they 
not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  as  I  stated  before,  it  is  not  a  question  of  price 
altogether.  Price  is  a  factor  in  it,  but  there  are  a  great  many  other 
factors  that  come  in  in  connection  with  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  begin  to  have  this  consumption  of  it 
until  there  was  a  high  price,  did  they  ? 
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Mr.  TtFi\  There  is  more  lumber  cut  every  year.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  consumption  is  because  of  there  being  more  people  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ford- 
ney's  question  on  another  subject — we  do  not  seem  to  get  much  light 
on  this  one — that  the  large  timber  tracts  have  gone  into  strong  hands, 
and  that  was  one  reason  tor  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  stumpage. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  a  factor  in  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  would  the  removal  of  the  $2  duty 
tend  to  check  the  advance  in  the  price  of  stumpage? 

ilr.  TiiT.  If  it  had  the  effect  of  demoralizing  the  markets  and  re- 
ducing the  price,  it  would  necessarily  react  on  the  price  of  the  stump- 
age. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  20  cents  off  the  price  of  lumber,  as  you 
have  estimated,  would  that  demoralize  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  that  of  itself  would  be  a 
factor. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  did  demoralize  it,  who  would  lose;  anybody 
excepting  the  speculator  who  has  been  buying  up  the  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir;  the  speculator.  But  I  think  that  lumber  that 
is  held  in  the  hands  of  speculators  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  timber 
that  is  held  all  through  this  whole  country,  lake  it  in  Georgia,  I 
think  the  proportion  held  by  speculators  is  a  very  small  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  Georgia  is 
pretty  well  cut  over,  but  you  say  that  in  Mississippi  there  are  lar^ 
tracts  held  by  speculators.  I  did  not  want  you  to  go  back  on  Geor^ 
to  answer  mv  question,  but  take  the  whole  country,  or  take  Missis- 
sippi.   Florida,  you  stated,  was  pretty  well  cut  over,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Tot.  No,  sir ;  excuse  me,  I  do  not  think  I  said 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessaiy  to  keep  $2  a  thousand 
duty  in  order  to  help  out  the  speculators  in  Mississippi,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  it? 

lir.  Tift.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  help  out  the 
speculators,  but  I  think  we  should  take  the  interest  of  the  whole  coun- 
try together.  The  lumber  interest,  I  think,  is  the  fourth  industry  in 
this  whole  country.  You  are  going  to  affect  the  lumber  manufac- 
turer, hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber industry,  assuming  that  you  take  off  the  tariff;  it  is  going  to  affect 
the  lumber  industry,  the  small  holders  of  timber  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  of  20  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  is  not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  You  have  your  interpretation  as  to  what  he  said, 
Mr.  Fordney,  and  I  have  mine.  Do  you  think  that  the  lowering  of  the 
price  of  lumber  20  cents  a  thousand  is  going  to  endanger  the  lumber 
business  generally  and  demoralize  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  would  be  a  small  factor  in  it,  but  I  want  to  state 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  price  altogether.  If  you  bring  enornious 
quantities  of  lumber  into  any  given  market,  it  is  going  to  affect  that 
market;  it  is  going  to  drive  the  man  out  that  is  least  able  to  get  in. 
In  other  wor&,  to  illustrate  the  situation,  upon  the  lumber  coming 
from  Canada  into  New  York  and  New  England,  it  gets  into  the  mar- 
ket on  rates  of  $2.60  and  $3  a  thousand,  while  we  have  to  get  into 
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that  market  on  $7  and  $8  a  thousand.  We  are  gradually  worldng 
into  that  market,  and  we  are  shipping  roofers,  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  until  this  year,  into  that  market. 

The  Chairman.  What  market  are  you  working  into? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  are  trying  to  worlc  low-grade  lumber  into  the 
eastern  markets — New  England,  New  York,  I*ennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  all  of  your  low-grade  lumber  now,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  sell  what  we  can  make.  We  are  leaving  a  great 
deal  in  the  woods  that  we  want  to  market  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  this  duty  in  order  to  compel  people 
to  take  the  low -grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  want  the  duty  on  to  keep  the  volume  of  the  foreign 
lumber  out  of  our  market,  so  as  to  give  us  a  chance  to  get  in  and  to 
have  people  use  our  lumber  instead  of  the  foreign  lumber. 

The  Chair^ian.  So  as  to  compel  the  people  to  buy  your  low-grade 
lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir.  We  claim  that  our  low-grade  lumber  is  just  as 
good  as  the  low-grade  lumber  from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  no  time  to  compel  to  buy.  You  want 
this  to  compel  them  to  buy  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Tiff.  We  do  not  look  at  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  duty  on  low- 
grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  can  answer  that,  too;  yes;  and  every  other  lumber 
man  will  be  with  us  there. 

Mr.   Gaines.  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  chairman  has  asked  you  about  the  price  of 
stumpage  and  whether  or  not  it  affects  your  business.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  ownership  of  stumpage  and  the  manufacture 
of  lumber,  and  decidedly,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Decidedly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  mills  in 
the  country  to-day  depending  upon  buying  stumpage  that  have  their 
investment  in  their  mill  plants,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  if  the  price  of  stumpage  goes  higher,  and  if  a 
removal  of  the  duty  would  lower  the  price  of  the  low  grades,  then 
the  mill  men  suffer  and  not  the  man  who  owns  the  stumpage,  because 
the  man  who  owns  the  stumpage  will  not  sell  until  he  gets  his  price, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  in  financial  straits  that  compel  him  to  do  so, 
which  is  not  often  the  case.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  there  are  thousands  of  mill  men  to-day  de- 
pendent upon  buying  stumpage  from  some  man  who  owns  the  stump- 
age now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Isn't  it  true,  generally  true,  that  when  the  price  of 
lumber  is  low  the  price  of  stumpage  has  not  gone  back,  but  neld  its 
own,  and  no  sales  being  made? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  has  been  the  situation  for  the  last  year. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  the  man  who  made  that  investment  held  on 
and  would  not  let  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  There  have  been  no  sales  in  Georgia  or  Florida  during 
the  last  year 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  isn't  it  true  that  the  average  manufactui'er  in 
the  United  States  to-day  competes  with  his  competitor  in  any  part  of 
the  world  on  high  ^ades,  and  does  not  fear  any  man  ? 

Mr.  Tut.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY.  It  is  only  the  low  grades  that  he  needs  protection  on, 
practically  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Practically. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  the  price  of  lumber  is  exceedingly  high  in  the 
markets,  the  duty  on  lumber  does  not  amount  to  a  l)awbee  in  the 
question? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  it  is  when  the  low  grades  are  a  drag  in  the 
market  that  the  duty  helps  out  the  lumber,  and  in  such  times  as  we 
are  having  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  about  the  situation  in  a  practical  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  that  the  lumber 
men  on  the  Pacific  coast  competed  right  along  in  Australia  and  Japan 
and  China  and  Manchuria  and  in  British  Columbia,  and  they  all 
conceded  that  the  price  of  lumber  was  lower  in  British  Columbia 
than  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  why?  Because  they  could  compete  on 
high  grades,  but  not  on  low  grades.     Did  you  hear  that  testimony? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  is  removed  from  low-grade  lumber  at  a 
time  when  the  price  of  lumbJer  is  low  in  our  market,  Canada  or  British 
Columbia  would  increase  her  output,  because  she  could  use  United 
States  markets  for  a  dumping  groimd  for  their  low  grades,  which  she 
can  not  send  elsewhere.     Isn't  that  right? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  the  competition  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  rid  of .  ^ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  take  into*  consideration  that  10  or  20 
per  cent,  or  whatever  it  is,  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  so 
long  as  they  have  a  dumping  ground  into  which  they  can  get  rid  of 
their  lumber  even  at  cost. 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  a  man  is  in  the  lumber  business,  he  finds  that  out 
pretty  quick. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  problem  that  confronts  us  all  is  to  find  out  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  tree ;  that  is  the  problem,  the  great  factor,  when 
we  cut  down  the  tree,  to  get  everything  in  the  tree  into  the  market ; 
and  where  we  have  no  market  for  the  low  grades,  the  mills  that  have 
largely  invested,  and  secured  timber  leases,  are  trying  to  work  out 
that  proposition.  If  we  haven't  got  a  market  for  everything  in  the 
tree,  then  we  have  to  sell  what  we  can  out  of  it  and  leave  the  rest  in 
the  woods. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  leave  some  low  grade  in  the  woods ;  why  do  you 
do  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  Simply  because  we  have  no  margin  upon  which  to  mar- 
ket it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  the  low  grade,  would  it 
have  a  tendency  to  help  you  get  that  out  ? 
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Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off,  would  it  make  that  con- 
dition i 

Mr.  Tift.  Oh,  no,  sir;  excuse  me;  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  masses  of  the  people  want  to  conserve  our 
forests,  will  they  do  it  by  lowering  the  prices  of  low-grade  lumber 
or  raising  them? 

Mr.  Tift.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  conserving  the  forests,  this 
question  of  the  high  price  of  stumpage  is  a  great  big  factor  in  it. 
Our  people  are  gomg  to  conserve  our  forests  and  take  care  of  them 
and  preserve  them — I  am  speaking  of  private  ownerships — when  they 
can  do  it  profitably,  and  as  to  the  value  of  stumpage  increase,  to  that 
extent  we  are  going  to  conserve  the  forests.  Take  the  evolution  of 
the  lumber  busmess  in  my  State,  and  that  is  the  principle  all  the  way 
through.  When  I  first  went  to  Georgia  there  was  not  a  frame  house 
within  20  miles  of  Tifton,  everyS^dy  building  log  houses  and 
building  rail  fences,  splitting  up  good  timber  into  i-ails  to  make  the 
fences.  To-day,  in  the  last  five  years,  there  have  been  more  wire 
fences  built  in  Georgia  in  three  years,  commencing  with  the  boom  in 
lumber,  than  in  twenty-five  years, before.  And  the  same  condition 
prevails  in  Florida.  The  value  of  stumpage  is  increasing,  and  where 
the  farmers  and  small  holders  got  timber,  they  are  trying  to  take  care 
of  it.  Instead  of  splitting  it  into  rails,  they  are  holding  it  and  selling 
it  to  the  mills,  and  putting  in  wire  fences.' 

Mr.  Ix)NGwoRTH.  They  are  holding  it  for  the  purpose  of  eventually 
cutting  it  out,  and  getting  a  larger  profit  out  of  it  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  How  can  higher  prices  tend  to  conserve  the 
forests  ? 

Mr.  Tii?T.  Take  the  farmer.  There  are  millions  of  feet  of  timber 
that  every  year  has  been  deadened,  burned  up,  in  clearing  lands. 
Those  people  now,  the  farmers  that  have  gotten  timber  areas,  are  try- 
ing to  preserve  them.  They  are  raking  it  and  protecting  it  from  fire, 
and  taking  care  of  it  with  a  view  of  holding  it 

Mr.  Longworth.  They  are  eventually  going  to  cut  it,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Eventually,  yes. 

Mr.  IjOngw^ortii.  Then  how  is  that  conserving  the  forests?  They 
will  hold  it  a  year  or  two,  and  thef  men  whom  you  entitle  the  "  strong 
men,"  the  ow^ner  holding  the  largest  amounts,  are  going  to  sell  their 
timber  at  higher  prices  than  they  are  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  a  year  or  two:  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  a  good  long  period. 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  How  long? 

Mr.  Tij-r.  Oh,  well.  I  think  that  that  would  be  governed  largely  by 
conditions. 

Mr.  Longworth.  They  are.  not  holding  it  for  patriotic  purposes, 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  to  make  money  on  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  think  the  average  citizen  is  doing  business  on  a 
patriotic  basis. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  your  proposition  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
the  high  price  of  stumpage  is  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  con- 
serving forests? 
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Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  And  I  do  not  understand  that.  You  say  that  it  is 
a  question  of  time.  How  long  a  time?  Is  it  not  simply  the  time 
when  they  are  going  to  get  the  prices  they  are  holding  it  for? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  may  be,  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  you  take 
this  question  of  utilizing  everything  in  a  tree.  That  will  prolong 
the  Hfe  of  every  sawmill  operation,  and  as  stumpage  values  increase 
steadily,  and  lumber  values  increase,  the  same  rule  would  apply  in 
limber  that  would  apply  in  any  other  investment;  they  are  going  to 
consene  and  take  care  of  it.  t^'or  instance,  you  take  the  average  saw- 
mill man  after  his  timber  has  been  boxed  for  turpentine;  he  will  not 
even  go  into  the  woods  to  rake  it  and  protect  it  from  fire.  He  figures 
that  it  will  cost  him  more  to  do  it  than  the  loss  he  would  suffer  from 
the  trees  burning.  All  those  factors  go  into  the  question  of  forest 
conservation  and  preservation. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTii.  You  lay  it  down  absolutely  that  the  lowering  or 
the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  lumber  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  forest  conservation  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  it  would  hinder  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  raising  the  tariff  on 
lumber  ? 

ilr.  Tift.  Well,  I  think  that  the  tariff  is  pretty  near  on  proper 
lines  now,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTn.  You  ,state  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber  would  tend  to  destroy  the  forests  at  a  gieater  rate  than  now? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTii.  Will  you  kindly  explain  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  Our  mill  operations  could  not  go  on ;  the  large  invest- 
ments in  timber,  in  timber  leases 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  could  not  be  so  profit- 
able to  cut  lumber  as  now  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  would  probably  destroy  the  profit  on  our  lumber  up 
to  certain  grades. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  If  it  was  less  profitable,  why  would  you  cut  more? 

Mr.  Tirr.  Simply  we  would  go  into  the  woods  and  Ve  would  cut 
the  timber  that  we  had  profit  in,  that  portion  of  the  tree  that  we  had 
profit  in,  leaving  the  balance  in  the  woods  or  put  them  in  the  slab 
pits.  It  would  set  us  back  ten^  fifteen,  or  twenty  years.  For  in- 
stance, when  I  went  to  commence  sawmilling  we  got  from  2,000  t?o 
2.500  feet  to  the  acre  of  timber.  That  was  thirty-six  years  ago. 
That  has  ^adually  advanced  until,  as  we  are  cutting  lumber  to-day, 
and  utilizing  larger  portions  of  every  tree  we  cut,  and  cutting  in- 
ferior trees,  that  same  acreage  will  cut  10,000  feet  to  the  acre  under 
our  method  of  logging  to-day.  Now,  if  our  markets  go  off  as  they 
have  this  year,  then  we  are  simply  getting  out  our  high-grade  lumber 
and  putting  the  balance  in  the  slab  pits  or  leaving  it  in  the  woods; 
catting  the  Dutts  of  the  trees,  the  best  timber,  and  leaving  the  balance 
t<)  go  to  waste.  That  is  where  it  would  affect  the  conservation  of  the 
forests  very  seriously. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  I  wanted  to  be  perfectly  certain  as  to  your  propo- 
sition.   You  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition,  that  the  taking  off  of  the 
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tariff  on  lumber  would  tend  to  destroy  the  forests  of  this  country  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  they  are  being  destroyed  xiow. 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  the  effect,  in  our  section  of 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Now,  that  might  not  be  true  of  the  entire  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  LoxGwoRTn.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  this  country. 

Mr.  TiiT.  T  can  only  answer  for  tlie  sections  that  I  am  familiar 
with,  and  as  to  the  other  sections  it  would  only  be  an  opinion. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  Greorgia,  but  was 
asking  you  about  the  forests  of  this  country.  What  do  you  sav 
about  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  that  principle  would  hold  generally,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  do? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  state  that  as  your  opinion  as  an  expert  on 
lumber  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  speaking  as  to  the  manufacturing  proposition. 
Where  there  are  lar/j:e  areas  of  timber  held  by  sj^eculators,  that  might 
be  a  different  proposition.  T  am  speaking  from  the  manufactunng 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Loxgwortii.  In  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  think  the  same  principle  would  apply  generally. 

Mr.  Ix)NGWORTii.  Then,  you  don't  think  that  the  taking  off  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber  would  tend  to  more  ra})idly  decrease  the  forest,s? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Longwortii.  You  just  said  that  you  did,  and  I  wall  ask  the 
reporter  to  read  my  question  so  that  you  may  hear  it  again. 

(The  reporter  reads  the  following  question  and  answer:  "Mr. 
Longworth.  You  state  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lumber 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  forests  at  a  greater  rate  than  now?  Mr. 
Tift.  Yes,  sir.") 

AVill  you  now  kindly  explain  exactly  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Lox(;wortii.  Then,  do  you  desire  to  qualify  that  statement  that 
you  made? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  I  belieye  I  will  stand  by  that  now. 

Mr.  Longwokth.  As  a  proposition  affecting  the  forests  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yos,  sir;  and  for  the  reason  that  I  stated. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  Anything  that  would  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of 
low  <rra(le  or  bring  in  greater  competition  to  lessen  the  sales  of  low- 

f^nide  lumber  would  haye  a  tendency  to  compel  you  to  leave  that 
umlKU*  in  the  wood^,  because  there  would  be  no  profit  in  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoKDNKv.  And  that  Avould  haye  a  tendency  to  destroy  instead 
of  conserying  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Sluch  has  been  said  about  the  high  price  of  lumber 
in  this  country,  and  the  duty  of  $2  a  thousand  upon  rough  lumber 
being  responsible  for  it.  Has  the  price  of  rough  lumber  in  the  mar- 
ket in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  during  the  life  of  the  Dingle.V 
law,  advanced  any  more  in  price  than  the  average  agricultural 
product? 
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Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir ;  it  has  not.  And  I  want  to  say  right  there  that 
in  1872  the  price  of  3  by  9  South  American  deals  in  Brunswick,  Ga., 
was  $16  a  thousand  on  the  cars.  That  same  lumber  has  been  sold 
this  year  for  less  than  $1G,  and  the  market  report  to-day  on  that 
class  of  himber  quotes  it  as  $16. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  was  the  price  of  the  product  of  a  log  in  your 
mill  in  1890,  under  free  trade,  when  there  was  no  duty  on  lumber? 
What  did  you  get  for  the  average  product  of  the  log  then,  when  it 
was  extremely  low  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  would  have  to  quote  from  memory,  and  I  would  not 
like  tx)  do  that,  because  it  might  be  wrong. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  half  what  you  are 
getting  for  it  now,  or  more,  or  less? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  has  varied  a  great  deal.  The  difference  in  the  mar- 
ket then  and  now  is  because  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  mar- 
keting more  and  more  of  the  trees — sap  lumber  and  kiln-dried  lum- 
ber, and  that  class  of  stuff — which  we  did  not  make  years  ago ;  and 
there  are  certain  classes  of  lumber,  ordinary  dimension,  in  which 
there  has  not  been  a  very  large  variation  of  price  in  twenty  years. 
For  instance,  in  the  fall  of  1904 — I  am  speaking  now  of  tne  ordi- 
nary dimension  shipped  through  the  ports,  8,  9,  or  10  inch  lumber — 
it  was  as  low  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  what  price  did  you  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Tift,  Dimension  lumber  was  sold  in  the  fall  of  1904  f.  o.  b. 
port  of  Jacksonville — there  was  a  cargo  sold  at  $10  a  thousand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  sell  for  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  same  lumber  to-day  is  worth  about  $14. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  $10  up  to  $14.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  average 
agricultural  product  has  doubled  in  price  in  that  time  ? 

Mr.  TiFf.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  And  that  there  is  more  protection  to  the  agricul- 
tural products  than  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Here  is  a  proposition  that  Mr.  Fordney  has 
overlooked  in  his  effort  to  show  that  higher  lumber  conserves  forests, 
and  that  is  when  lumber  is  high  the  consumer  is  more  frugal  in  its 
u?e.    Is  not  that  the  case? 

ilr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

ifr.  Crumpacker.  He  paints  his  barns  and  buildings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  them  more  carefully;  perhaps  takes  the  roof  in 
out  of  the  rain  when  the  storm  comes? 

Mr.  Tii'T.  Yes;  and  he  uses  other  material. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  As  substitutes? 

Mr.  Tii-T.  Yes;  uses  other  material  to  some  extent — brick  and 
cement. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  prompts  a  more  frugal  use  by  the  consumer 
when  it  is  high  than  when  it  is  low. 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  Then,  if  we  were  engaged  in  revising  the  tariff 
on  himber  solely  with  the  idea  of  conserving  the  forests,  would  you 
advocate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  duty,  therefore  raising  the 
price  of  lumber  and  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  forests  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  quite  take  that  position. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Why  not?  A  moment  ago  you  followed  out  that 
theory.    You  say  that  the  higher  the  price  of  lumber  the  less  the 
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destruction  of  the  forests.  You  say  that  the  price  of  himber  depends 
upon  the  tariff,  and  therefore  if  we  raise  the  tariff  it  will  raise  the 
price  of  lumber  and  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  I  think  there  is  a  limitation  there. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Where  does  it  come  in? 

Mr.  Tift.  To  the  point  of  giving  us  a  market  so  that  we  may 
utilize  our  whole  tree.    That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  want  to  get  the  price  of  lumber  higher,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  tariff  that  would  give  us  a  great 
big  margin  on  low-grade  lumber,  but  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  a 
condition  that  will  do  away  with  the  waste.  Speaking  upon  the 
question  of  forest  conservation,  and  of  course  speaking  upon  the 
question  of  profit,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  market  so  that  when  we 
cut  a  tree  and  take  it  to  the  mill  we  can  get  all  there  is  in  the  tree; 
so  that  we  can  break  even  on  the  low-grade  stock. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Has  the  tariff  any  effect  on  the  price  of  that  tree? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  If  it  was  reduced,  it  would  lower  the  price  of 
the  tree,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  would  if  it  destroyed  our  markets. 

Mr.  I^NGWORTH.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  of  the  tree,  and 
surely  you  can  answer  that  question.  Has  the  tariff  any  effect  on 
the  price  of  the  tree  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  If  you  lowered  it,  would  it  lower  the  price  of  the 
tree? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  Longworth.  If  you  raised  it,  would  it  raise  the  price  of  the 
tree  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  would  seem  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then,  the  higher  you  raise  it  the  higher  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  the  tree? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Well,  then,  the  higher  the  price  of  lumber  the  less 
tendency  there  would  be  to  destroy  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then,  if  we  raised  the  tariff  it  would  be  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  conserving  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  Taking  it  from  that  view  point ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  is  your  opinion  as  an  expert,  is  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  think  there  might  be  other  considerations  that 
would  come  in  there. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Tift.  That  would  be  one  factor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  by  taking  the  duty  off  it 
would  reduce  the  price  of  the  tree.  If  you  were  a  manufacturer  and 
owned  the  tree,  it  would  affect  the  price  of  a  tree  if  you  could  not 
market  the  low  grade  in  it  and  must  leave  that  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  selling  low  grades  to-day  below  cost? 

Mr.  Tift.  Largely ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  a  slightly  leading  question. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  is  what  I  want,  and  I  think  I  know  about 
as  much  about  the  business  as  that  gentleman  does. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  want  to  keep  the  duty  on  lumber  so  as  to 
sell  the  low  CTade  below  cost  ? 

Mr.  Tut.  We  want  to  get  a  little  margin. 

The  Chairman.  Sell  below  cost  and  therefore  keep  the  duty  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  selling  low  grade  below  cost  now,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Tut.  Some  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  know  we  are,  and  we  are  in  the  business.  Low 
grades  are  selling  below  what  it  costs  to  produce  them,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  a  large  price  on  the  upper  grades? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  we  do,  any  more  than  the  aver- 
age lumberman,  but  the  whole  gist  of  this  is  that  your  product  is 
not  protected  in  proportion  to  the  ad  valorem  value  of  the  other 
products  of  the  country;  is  not  that  right,  Mr.  Tift? 

Mr.  Tut.  That  is  true. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OTTO  KIECHNEE,  OF  DETEOIT,  MICH. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  rate  of  duty,  but  the  sort 
of  duty.  We  ask  you  to  abolish  the  ad  valorem  duty  and  to  substi- 
tute the  specific  duty  upon  certain  seeds. 

The  Chairman.  tVTiat  paragraph  are  you  speaking  to? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  254,  I  think,  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  time 
will  be  allowed  me? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want  ? 

Jlr.  KiRCHNER.  I  can  present  it  in  the  abstract  in  ten  minutes, 
but ^ 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  may  go  on  for  ten  minutes  without  in- 
terruption. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  ask  if  you  can  not  give  him  a  few  minutes 
more.  It  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  I  think  you  will  be  very 
much  interested. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  said  that  I  could  present  it  in  the  abstract  in  ten 
minutes,  but  to  fi,UTiish  concrete  illustrations,  in  order  to  make  my- 
self more  clear,  I  should  possibly  w^ant  a  half  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  go  on  for  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Seeds  that  are  imported  are  very  largely  grown  on 
contract  in  Germany,  in  France,  ana  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Dalzei.l.  What  seeds  are  they  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Section  656  of  the  tariff  act  of  July,  1897,  "  Seeds : 
Anise,  carawav,  cardamon,  cauliflower,  coriander,  cotton/'  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Dalzeli..  But  they  are  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  transfer  them  from  the  free  list 
to  the  dutiable  list? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  do  not  care  very  much  so  long  as  you  leave  a 
specific  duty  rather  than  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  duty  on  them  at  all  now,  some 
of  them. 
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Mr.  KiRCHNER.  There  is  not  a  duty  on  some  of  them— I  will 
answer  your  questions  specifically. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  paragraph  254,  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understand  that  those  are  not  the  seeds  he 
is  speaking  about. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  he  can  explain  that;  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  The  seeds  at  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  clause  of  paragraph  254  reads  f  "  Seeds  of 
all  kinds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  80  per  cent  ad 
valorem."    Are -those  the  seeds  you  are  after? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  am  after  those,  section  254,  and  also  section— not 
only  that  paragraph,  but  all  seeds  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  paragraph  upon  which  there  is  an 
ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  contains  all  other  seeds  not  specially  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  did  not  so  understand  it,  but  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference, because  I  address  myself  to  all  seeds  upon  which  an  ad 
valorem  duty  is  imposed. 

Now,  at  the  point  of  interruption  I  was  about  to  say  that  these 
seeds  are  all  produced  on  contracts  either  in  Germany  or  France 
or  in  England,  and  they  are  produced  in  such  quantities  that  they 
have  no  market  value  at  the  place  where  they  are  produced  or  from 
which  they  are  imported,  so  that  the  only  market  value  of  which 
the  importer  knows  is  the  price  which  he  pays,  and  it  is  the  price  that 
he  pays  at  which  he  enters  them  for  importation  into  this  countr\^ 

Now,  then,  some  other  importer  comes  along,  and  he  imports  the 
same  kind  of  seed;  say  Danvers  onion  seeds,  for  illustration.  We 
pay  100  shillings  a  hundredweight.  Some  other  importer  may  pay 
150  shillings  a  hundredweight.  Another  man  may  pay  175,  and  some 
other  man  may  pay  75.  Now  all  of  these  valuations  based  upon  these 
invoices  pass  for  the  moment,  but  finally  the  special  agents  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  different  inspectors  compare  these  ap- 
praisements, and  they  say  it  is  impossible  that  they  are  all  right; 
some  of  them  may  be  too  high  and  some  of  them  too  low,  so  they 
proceed  to  make  an  average,  or  they  proceed  to  insist  that  the  im- 
porter enter  his  goods  at  the  largest  valuation  at  w^hich  they  have 
entered  in  any  port.  What  follows?  The  importer  who  wanted  to 
enter  his  goods  at  100  shillings  a  hundredweight  is  penalized.  If  the 
valuation  is  raised  50  per  cent,  the  importation  or  entry  is  prima 
facie  fraudulent,  and  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $5,000,  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  pretty  familiar  with  that  branch 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Possibly  the  committee  is  familiar  with  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  familiar  with  that  branch  of  the  law, 
and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  making  the  exception.  I  did  not 
know  but  that  it  might  be  in  your  interest,  and  that  you  could  get 
more  argument  in  your  time  if  I  called  your  attention  to  that;  but 
you  may  proceed  without  interruption,  if  you  properly  under- 
stand me. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  use  the  word  "in- 
terruption ''  in  an  offensive  sense.    I  am  very  glad  to  be  interrupted. 
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The  Chairmax.  I  simply  thought  it  would  aid  you  to  know  that 
we  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  KiRciiNER.  Certainly.  My  allusion  to  the  interruption,  which 
was  perhaps  a  very  inapt  phrase,  was  no  criticism  of  the  committee 
or  yourself,  and  I  think  perhaps  you  misapprehend  my  purpose.  I 
court  interruption,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  question. 
When  I  referred  to  the  penal  provision  of  this  act  it  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  information  to  this  committee,  or  to  "  carry  coals 
to  Newcastle,''  so  to  speak,  but  to  emphasize  what  I  was  about  to  say. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  whom  I  am  representing,  and  who  are  the 
largest  importer  of  seeds — I  am  informed  that  they  imported  prac- 
tically seven-eighths  of  all  the  seeds  imported  into  the  United 
States — for  twenty  years  prior  to  March,  1903,  entered  their  seeds, 
which  they  had  grown  for  them  under  contract  in  the  three  Euro- 
pean countries  named,  at  the  invoice  price.  They  knew  of  no  other 
market  price.  They  had  been  inquired  of  by  these  special  agents  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  they  had  submitted  their  books,  their 
c^ontracts,  and  their  invoices,  and  everybody  was  satisfied  up  to  that 
time  that  these  goods  had  been  entered  at  their  proper  valuation. 
Then  came  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  and  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the,  say,  Danvers  onion  seeds  had  been  imported  at  fourC 
or  five  different  places  in  the  United  States  approximately  at  the^ 
same  time  at  different  figures,  and  the  claim  was  made  that  Ferry  &  . 
Co.  had  imported  these  goods,  though  at  their  invoiced  price,  at  less 
than  their  market  value.  Now,  then,  an  investigation  was  had.  I 
represented  them  in  the  matter,  and  after  a  full  hearing  the  appraisei^ 
at  Detroit  sustained  them  in  the  position  that  they  had  taken,  that 
there  was  no  other  market  value  than  the  invoiced  price.  .  — - 

The  collector,  not  of  his  own  volition,  Iriit  acting  under  special 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appealed  from  that 
appraisement  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  Before  the  final 
hearing  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  I  had  an  interview 
with  Secretary  Shaw,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
whole  matter  was  gone  over  with  him,  and  he  w^as  satisfied  that 
tho<?e  importations  had  been  nuide,  that  there  was  no  other  market 
value  than  the  invoice  price,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Waite — Judge  Waite, 
a  former  judge  in  Michigan,  and  then  and  now  one  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers — sustained  the  Detroit  appraiser  in  his  action, 
and  gave  his  opinion  in  October,  1903,  and  from  that  time  until  now 
these  importations  have  been  entered  at  the  invoice  price. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  identical  question  that  was  thrashed 
out  so  fully  five  years  ago  is  again  raised.  And  why?  Because 
new  men  have  got  into  the  business,  new^  men  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Government.  They  do  not  fully  understand  it,  and 
they  are  unable  to  see  why  these  seeds  should  approximately  at  the 
same  time  be  imported  into  the  United  States  at  different  prices. 

Now,  my  clients  say  that  this  is  a  pretty  hazardous  business.  They 
do  not  know  what  other  price  to  enter  these  goods  at  other  than  the 
invoiced  price.  They  can  not  do  as  some  importers  do,  simply  out 
of  fear  to  make  value  for  the  purpose  of  importation,  because  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do,  and  so  they  stand  in  fear  and  constant  terror  of 
having  their  commercial  integrity  impugned,  of  being  subjected  to 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  simply  because,  from  the  very  nature  of 
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the  case,  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  they  are  forced  into  a  doubt- 
ful position. 

And  now  what  do  they  ask?  They  ask,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, not  that  the  duty  be  reduce^d,  but  that  the  duty  shall  l>e 
gauged  in  some  way  or  on  such  a  basis  that  hereafter  they  can  act 
with  safety. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  want  it  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  We  want  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  your  statement  as  to  the  value,  whatever  it  is 
assumed  to  be  ?    How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  might  place  it  on  the  imports,  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  money  collected. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  through  a 
representative  from  New  York,  has  submitted  figures.  If  I  am  not 
correctly  advised  as  to  that,  I  can  give  you  a  copy  of  that  statement. 
They  have  gone  over  the  whole  subject  and  recommended  a  certain 
rat€  of  duty  per  pound  upon  all  the  seeds  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. I  have  a  copy  of  their  communication,  which  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  leave  with  you.  But  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Bowen  that  you  have 
a  copy. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  name  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  The  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  the  value  of  the  seed  per 
pound,  as  well  as  the  duty  proposed,  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether 
the  duties  are  excessive  or  not. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  may  state  that  I  am  not  advised  precisely  as  to 
the  basis  upon  which  this  proposed  schedule  is  founded,  but  I  am  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Bowen, -a  gentleman  who  is  known  to  Mr.  Fordney, 
no  doubt,*  as  the  manager  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit 

The  Chairman.  We  should  have  to  have  some  testimony  upon  that. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER  (continuing).  I  was  told  that  this  propot^ed  duty 
would  yield  approximately  the  same  amount  of  duty  that  the  present 
schedule  has  yielded;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  leave  a  copy  of  this  schedule  with  the  committee  now. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Leave  it  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER,  Yes.  Now,  if  you  desire  testimony  on  this  point, 
WG  will  be  glad  to  submit  it,  if  you  will  indicate  when. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  always  favored  putting  on  spe- 
cific duties  instead  of  ad  valorem  duties  whenever  we  could,  and  some- 
tiinei?  gentlemen  have  come  before  us  representing  their  interests  and 
recommending  a  specific  duty,  and  when  we  came  to  work  it  out  we 
found  that  the  specific  duty  largely  exceeds  the  ad  valorem,  and  that 
we  would,  by  acting  on  their  recommendation,  be  raising  the  duty 
without  knowing  it.  This  committee  would  like  to  know  the  facts  on 
which  this  scheme  is  w^orked  out,  and  we  would  like  to  guard  against 
that. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  If  I  come  here  in  January,  some  time  in  January, 
can  I  be  heard? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  yourself  familiar  with  the  technique  of 
this  subject?     Are  jou  an  expert? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  an  expert.     I  am  a  lawyei'. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  have  soinel)ody  connected  with  this 
business  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  brief  and  hand  it  in  before  the  15th 
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of  January,  and  it  could  then  be  printed  for  the  use  of  this  couiniit- 
tee.  and  then  we  would  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  evidence  in 
the  case. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  further  that  the  connnittee  is  trying  to  work 
out  the  system  of  valuations,  where  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  duty  shall  be  based  finally  upon  the  wholesale 
price  in  this  country,  after  deducting  the  duty  and  the  freight  and 
the  insurance  charges  and  a  certain  percentage  for  commissions  and 
a  certain  percentage  of  profit  so  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  shall  not 
be  less  than  that  and  shall  be  based  u.pon  the  wholesale  price  at  which 
the  goods  are  sold  in  this  country.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  work 
that  out  in  this  case.  If  you  do,  you  will  go  a  long  way  toward  rem- 
edying the  evils  of  undervaluation  that  occur  not  only  in  the  seed 
business,  but  everywhere  where  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty.  We 
want  to  get  the  facts  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are 
doing,  or  at  least  have  a  reason  for  it  if  we  find  out  afterwards  that 
it  will  greatly  increase  the  duty  by  making  it  specific  instead  of  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  KiRCHXER.  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  these  gentlemen  do  not 
care  very  much  how  much  the  duty  is,  so  long  as  it  is  made  specific 
and  so  long  as  it  is  not  prohibitive  and  not  unreasonably  hard  upon 
the  consumer.  We  are  willing  to  pay  all  the  duty,  but  as  it  is  now 
we  are  in  constant  peril  of  proceedings  instituted  by  the  Government. 
I  spent  an  hour  or  two  the  other  day  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasnrv\  and 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  to  import  a  certain  amount  of  good  seed  ? 

Mr.  KiRCWNER.  I  understand  that  some  of  these  goods  can  not  be 
produced  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  are  imported  each  year  under  this  particular 
35  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes.  And  some  of  the  seed  may  be  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  is  neceasary  to  make  sure  of  vour  stock,  and  therefore 
you  duplicate  your  California  order  in  ifiurope  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  you  have  the  supply. 

Now.  may  I  leave  this  schedule  with  the  clerk? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dalzelx..  I  find  here  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion— is  that  what  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Ves. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  has  sub- 
mitted a  schedule  of  specific  duty. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes;  they  have  submitted  a  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Is  iib  the  same  schedule  as  that  already  printed? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  already  filed.  We  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  read  these  hearings,  and  do  not  know  what  has  been  filed. 

Mr.  KiHCHNER.  It  may  help  you  to  understand  the  situation  if  I 
leiul  to  you  some  of  the  testimony  that  was  adduced  before  the  gen- 
'ral  appraiser  at  New  York.  It  will  not  be  very  long.  I  Avas  led  to 
this  digression  by  the  remark  of  the  chairman  wuth  reference  to  the 
market  value  of  these  seeds.  I  think  you  will  find  a  very  great  differ- 
vun\    There  is  no  market  value  for  seeds. 
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The  Chairman.  In  this  country  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  In  this  country  or  any  other  country,  except  for 
grass  seed  and  rai)e  seed  and  clover  seed.  There  is  no  public  ex- 
change where  these  seeds  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Grass  seed  is  imported  free? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes;  grass  seed  has  a  market  value.  So  has  clover 
and  rape  seed.  But  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no  other  seed  that 
has  a  market  value. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  grass  seed  being  free,  it  makes  not  <o 
much  difference. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Mr.  Bowen  testified  that  a  seed  catalogue  without 
price  was  just  as  good  as  a  seed  catalogue  with  price.  The  price  does 
not  indicate  anything,  and  I  submitted  to  the  general  appraiser  at 
New  York  three  distinct  catalogues.  Now,  they  had  in  them  pos- 
sibly 500  or  600  items  each,  but  these  three  catalogues  had  56  seeds 
in  common ;  that  is,  56  different  seeds  appeared  upon  each  of  the 
three  catalogues,  and  only  8  of  those  56  articles  were  the  same  in  tho^ 
three  catalogues.  And  the  reason  is  that  there  is  no  market  value. 
That  is  the  reason  w^hy  we  are  here.  If  there  were  a  market  value. 
we  would  not  quarrel  with  this.  We  could  ascertain  it.  We  say  we 
know  of  no  market  value  other  than  the  price  we  pay. 

The  Chairman.    Don't  they  have  a  market  value  in  this  country? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  settle  for  them?  They  have  to  buy 
them? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Each  fellow  gets  what  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  of  everything.  The  average 
establishes  the  market  value. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.    Does  it? 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  pretty  near  it. 
-Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Not  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  founded  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  say  that  only  8  kinds  of  seeds  out  of  the  56  were 
the  same  price  in  the  three  catalogues? 

Mr.  KiRc  HNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  others  were  not  the  same  j)rice,  you  say? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.    No. 

Mr.  (lAiNES.  Do  the  prices  vary  greatly? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  a  copy  of  the  analysis  here. 

Mr.  (f  ATNEs.  An  ordinary  variation  of  price,  you  know,  would  be 
incidental  to  coinj)etition,  and  a  uniform  price  throughout  the  whole 
^'  56  varieties,''  so  to  speak,  would  indicate  combination  probably. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  There  is  no  combination. 

Mr.  I^>Now()RTH.  What  was  tlie  variation  in  the  value  of  the  seeds 
that  brought  about  that  case  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  In  some  instances  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  TiONowoRTH.  In  the  invoice  price? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  invoice  price.  That  is  all  explained 
by  Mr.  Bowen  in  his  testimony  before  the  appraiser  at  New  \ork. 

Mr.  Ij(^nc,worth.  Were  all  of  those  various  importations  brought  in 
about  the  same  time? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Approximately  within  a  month. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  A  variation  of  100  per  cent  in  a  month? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRi>NEr.  It  is  true  that  your  firm  contracts  for  the  same  kind 
of  seeds  over  there  in  those  countries  at  various  prices  ? 

Mr.  KiKCHNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  when  thej  are  imported  they  are  invoiced  at 
the  price  you  pay,  and  two  shipments  may  come  at  the  same  time 
at  a  very  wide  difference  in  price,  and  that  is  what  causes  you  the 
trouble  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  tell  you  what  j^ou  can  do,  Mr.  Kirchner.  You  can 
furnish  this  committee  with  the  information  of  the  average  price  at 
the  custom-house  that  these  seeds  have  been  appraised  at,  say  in  the 
last  five  years,  on  which  this  ad  valorem  duty  has  been  collected.  If 
you  will  give  us  that  we  will  know  whether  the  specific  duty  increases 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Kirchner.  Xow,  Mr.  Fordney  called  my  attention  to  a  matter 
that  I  would  like  to  answer  specifically,  but  if  you  will  bear  with  me 
I  will  read  Mr.  Bowen's  testimony  before  the  board  of  appraisement 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September 
13,  1903,  continuation  of  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  reappraise- 
ments  Nos.  7317,  7320,  7321.  7326,  7327,  7329,  7330,  7333,  7323,  7332, 
.7334,  7328,  7354,  7355,  7356,  7397,  and  7400  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.; 
and  reappraisements  Nos.  7337,  7338,  7339,  and  7340  of  the  i^)hrman 
Seed  Ciompany,  on  seeds;  and  I  think  it  presents  the  matter  in  a  more 
concise  shape  than  I  could  give  it  in  any  other  way.     [Reads:] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  This  contract  that  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  made  with  the 
growers  is  with  the  exporters  or  producers  on  the  other  side,  that  is  riglitV — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  have  nothinjj  to  do  with  the  j?rowerV — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  no  contracts  with  them? — A.  No,  sir.  This  liouse  in  Paris  lias  the 
seed,  and  they  let  this  out  to  the  jsrowers. 

Q.  Are  not  those  seed  houses  selling;  to  other  people  in  the  T^nittnl  States,  as 
well  as  to  D.  M.  Ferity  &  Co.? — ^A.  Yes;  hut  not  in  these  lar.i;e  quantities. 

Q.  Are  these  actually  purchased  j^oods,  or  consigned? — A.  Actually  purchnst»fl 
UfKKls.  Now,  when  we  import  the  goods  we  have  to  make  out  an  aflidavit  stat- 
ing that  the  price  represents  the  actual  purchase  price  that  we  i)ay.  Now,  the 
Government  says  that  this  is  not  the  market  value,  hut  how  are  we  to  know? 
We  don't  know  any  other  market  value.  And  this  thing  has  been  done  for  all 
time  past  and  has  never  been  questioned  until  r^H^eutly.  Now,  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  house  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  is  the  largest  seed  house  in  the  world,  and 
the  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  contends  that  there  is  a  market  value  for 
these  goods.  Now,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  say  that  they  can  not  be  purchased  In 
such  quantities  except  by  contract,  and  each  lot  is  the  subject  of  special  nego- 
tiation. 

Q.  (To  Mr.  Kirchner.)  I  understand  your  [)oint  to  be  that  particular  seeds 
have  no  market  value? — A.   (By  Mr.  JKlrehner.)   Y'es. 

Q.  On  particularly  certain  species? — A.  (By  Mr.  Bowen.)  Y'es;  on  what  you 
would  call  "  vegetable  sewls." 

Q.  On  all  vegetable  seeds:  the  same  thing  applies  to  all  of  themV — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  grass  seed  and  timothy  seed  and  such  other  seeds  it  is  possible*  to 
have  the  market  value? — A.  They  do  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kirchner.)  That  is,  seeds  the  net  valtie  nn<l  character  of  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  insp(>ctionV — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  anotlu'r  radical  dif- 
ference between  these  se<^ds  and  vegetable  sewis  in  the  sum  total,  in  that  the 
prtiduction  of  vegetable  S(»ed8  amounts  to  comparatively  very  little,  compared 
with  the  grass  seed,  clover  seeds,  timothy  setnls. 

(Mr.  Kirchner  states  that  Mr.  Bowen  has  already  been  sworn  in  this  matter 
and  is  now  under  oath.) 

Mr.  KiBCHNRR.  In  further  illustration  that  there  is  no  fixel  market  value 
^or  these  seeds,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  three  sci)arate 
^^pedsare  iniporte<l  here  at  different  prices,  according  to  the  fiL'ures  furnislnnl  l>5^ 
the  appraiser  here  in  New  York. 
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Mr.  VVasuki'kn.  Tlireo  differpiit  [>rlces? 

A.  Tlireo  artirlps  at  six  difTerent  pricos:  that  is,  earli  article  at  two  differ 
ent  prices  entered  here. 

Q.  Exported  at  the  same  time  abroad? — A.  Exported  from  abroad  at  the 
same  time,  on  that  very  sheet.  Now,  when  I  8|)eak  of  market  value,  Mr.  Wanh- 
bnni.  I  mean  this :  Take  from  the  brief  already  filed  here,  of  which  I  should 
be  fflad  to  hand  you  a  copy,  if  you  desire  it 

Mr.  Wasiiiu'rn.  It  would  be  interestinp  to  look  over. 

Mr.  KiRciiNER.  In  effect,  the  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Ijiw 
states  that  "market  value" — "market  price" — denotes  "A  price  established  by 
public  sales  in  the  way  of  ordinary  business."  Now,  there  is  no  price  estab- 
lished for  any  of  these  things — that  is,  there  Is  no  price  at  which  these  goods 
may  be  s^ld  or  bought  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Is  it  claimed  that  there  is  no  market  price  or  value  for  these 
goods  in  this  case? 

A.  (By  Mr.  Bowen.)  Yes;  that  there  Is  no  criterion,  as  In  timothy  seed, 
where  you  can  go  to  the  market  at  any  time — that  is,  go  to  the  produce  ex- 
change at  any  time — and  buy  and  soil  it;  but  you  can  not  find  a  market  in  that 
way  for  cabbage  seed,  for  instance,  because  there  are  no  buyers. 

Q.  (By  Air.  Washburn.)  Is  not  there  a  fixed  price  within  certain  approxi- 
mate limits  at  which  you  and  other  houses  in  this  country  offer  to  the  public 
seeds  like  cabbage  seeds,  for  instance? — A.  Our  prices  are  as  various  as  can  be 
Imagined. 

Q.  Is  It  within  5  ver  cent,  say? — A.  Our  own  ideas  may  change  5  per  cent 
overnight.  It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  sell  the  same  vegetable  seed  to  two 
wholesale  buyers  on  the  same  day  at  prices  so  various  that  one  would  be  the 
double  of  the  other.  It  depends  upon  our  customer,  and  it  depends  ui)on  the 
price  he  will  stand.  You  see,  we  only  have  the  chance  of  selling  a  customer 
seeds  once  a  year;  there  is  only  one  planting  time  in  this  climate,  which  lasts 
about  six  weeks;  so  the  question  of  negotiating  for  these  seeds  is  very  broad, 
and,  as  they  have  no  ascertained  market  value,  it  is  largely  what  your  customer 
will  stand  for  the  seeds  that  determines  your  price. 

Q.  1)0  you  argue  that  some  of  the  quotations  received  by  you  are  different 
from  those  received  by  other  houses? — A,  Yes;  the  prices  charged  other  jieople 
for  the  same  goods  proves  it. 

Q.  This  house  of  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.  is  a  well-known  house  abroad?— 
A.  Yes ;  they  are  in  England.  We  have  about  six  or  seven  houses  in  Europe  that 
we  deal  with. 

Q.  They  are  selling  to  other  people  in  this  country  as  well  as  to  you? — A.  Yes; 
their  traveler  was  recently  in  the  country,  but  was  stricken  with  appendicitis  in 
Boston  and  his  son  has  come  over  to  take  his  trip. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  probably  the  same  grade  of  Wakefield  cabbage  seed  they 
sell  to  you  they  also  sell  to  other  people  in  this  country? — A.  They  may  or  they 
may  not ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  cabbage  seed  that  they  deliver  to  P.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co.  has  been  grown  from  what  we  call  *'  stock  .seed "  of  our  own, 
and  may  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  seed  they  deliver  to  other  American 
houses,  and  then,  again,  it  may  be  very  different.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same. 

Q.  And  that  also  applies  to  all  these  other  varieties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  not  all  of  these  standard  varieties  peculiar  to  these  houses? — ^A.  No: 
that  Is,  rather  rare;  one  variety  peculiar  to  one  house  particularly  may  be  a 
developed  stock;  for  instance,  the  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  is  an  article  known 
in  this  country  and  not  sold  in  Europe.  It  is  an  American  variety  entirely,  and 
very  largely  grown  on  the  southeastern  Atlantic  coast  and  shipped  up  north. 
Our  own  stock  of  it  is  the  result  of  develoi)nient  extending  over  the  last  twelve 
years. 

Q.  (By  Judge  Waite.)  Is  it  adapted  to  your  section  of  the  country? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  adapted  as  well  as  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  chosen  because  of 
its  earliness,  solidity  of  head,  exact  conical  shape,  and  absolute  uniformity  and 
regularity.     It  Is  a  beautiful  variety. 

Q.  (By  3dr.  Washburn.)  This  Cooper's  Champion  Parsnip  is  a  well-known 
variety  recognized  In  the  trade? — A.  It  is  known,  of  course.  All  seedsmen  put 
their  own  names  to  it  because  that  generally  signifies  a  selection  of  their  own 
development. 

Q.  Then  a  house  like  Cooper  Tabor  &  Co.  do  grow  seed  which  you  supply 
them,  or  they  supply  you  with  seeds  selected  and  grown  by  themselves? — ^A.  Yes. 
I  will  further  say  that  of  all  of  our  Importations  last  year  of  these  vegetable 
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settls,  99i  per  cent  were  proclucwl  either  from  seeds,  stock  seeds,  originally  sent 
over  to  the  other  side,  or  from  stoclcs  of  their  own  development  on  the  other 
side  with  which  we  were  satisfied,  and  li  per  cent  represents  purchases  made 
from  shippers. 

Q.  Some  of  the  98  per  cent  were  seeds  grown  from  stock  of  the  firm  from 
which  you  purchased  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  that? — ^A.  That  would  be  a  hopeless  task. 

Q.  Approximately? — ^A.  Could  not  say. 

Q.  Is  it  one-half? — A.  Can  not  answer,  for  the  reason  that  I  would  have  to 
analyze  a  thousand  different  items  perhaps  in 'order  to  give  an  intelligent  guess 
myself.  We  have  sent  year  after  year  seeds  of  our  early  red  onions  to  Europe, 
ori^nally  to  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  whose  stock  of  them  is  substantially  the 
same  as  our  own,  and  we  have  continued  to  receive  that  item  from  them.    •    •    • 

Mr.  KiKCHNER.  Possibly  Mr.  Bowen  speaks  here  of  the  te^^tin^  of 
these  different  seeds.  It  seems  that  the  value  of  the  seed  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  house  that  produces  it.  It  is  important  for  a 
seed  dealer  to  know  whence  the  seeds  come  and  the  stock  from  whidi 
they  were  produced;  and  therefore  to  say  that  a  Wakefield  cal)bn.*:re 
seed  imported  at  100  shillings  per  hundredweight  is  the  same  kind 
of  a  Wakefield  cabbage  seed  that  was  imported  at  80  shillings  a 
hundredweight  is  an  error,  but  the  error  is  not  so  obvious  to  the 
purchaser.  Each  purchaser  has  to  be  educated  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  and  has  to  thrash  the  same  old  straw  over  and  over 
again.    [Continues  reading:] 

Q.  Now,  assuming  that  1,200  pounds  of  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbaf^e  were  sohl 
to  your  firm  in  this  country  produced  from  stock  of  Coojier,  Tabnr  &  Co.,  you 
say  that  the  fact  that  you  had  supplied  the  stock  would  not  aflfect  the  price 
sensibly? — ^A.  Yes.  The  fact  that  we  supplied  the  stock  would  make  n  large 
difference  to  us  in  the  value  of  the  seed  after  we  received  it. 

Q.  That  does  not  explain  your  invoice,  which  gives  it  to  you  at  84  shillings, 
and  In  the  other  man's  170  shillings? 

Prima  facie  it  is  the  same  thing,  but  yet  it  maybe  very  different. 
[Continues  reading:] 

A.  That  they  are  vegetable  seeds  is  the  explanation. 

Q.  That  is  the  explanation?— A.  Ths  explanation  is  simply  this:  The  Jersey 
Wakefield  cabbage  Is  an  American  article  and  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.  have  no  way 
of  disiwsiug  of  their  product  In  Europe  except  to  American  customers.  The 
great  majority  of  American  buyers  do  as  we  do ;  that  Is,  order  It  In  advance  for 
several  reasons.  One  to  be  sure  of  their  stock,  and  in  a  business  like  ours  that 
is  very  necessary.  And  we  must  also  have  to  take  care  that  we  have  no  large 
excess,  for  there  would  be  no  demand  for  It.  So.  It  happens  when  a  man  has 
just  a  little  left  over  one  can  get  almost  any  price  that  he  might  ask  for  It. 

The  Chaihman.  Is  that  the  same  year? 
Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir;  practically  within  the  same  week. 
That  is  a  most  extraordinary  statement  on  the  face  of  it ;.  so  Mr. 
Washburn  asks  [continues  reading] : 

Q.  Ordinarily  that  is  not  the  doctrine  which  applies  to  a  surplus?  I  mean 
that  If  a  man  had  a  surplus  or  excess  that  excess  would  be  disposed  of  at  a 
cheaper  price. — A.  No.  If  a  man  had  a  little  surplus  on  hand,  say  100  or 
500  pounds,  he  will  not  tell  everybody  that  fact ;  he  will  keep  his  own  counsel 
and  get  what  he  can  for  it,  and  that  Is  why  I  testify  that  there  Is  no  criterion, 
no  open-market  value,  or  no  exchange  where  these  goods  are  dealt  In  where 
the  price  would  be  fixed,  as  In  timothy  seed,  rape  seed,  clover  seed ;  that  each 
lot  is  the  subject  of  Individual  negotiation  In  each  special  case ;  that  It  Is  a 
matter  of  negotiation  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  get  the  information  I  asked  you  for,  about 
the  average  price  of  these  articles.  I  will  get  that  difference  and 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  that.  I  can  get  that  from  the 
Treasury  Department. 
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Mr.  Kirch NER.  Thank  you,  very  much.     [Ck)ntinues  reading:] 

Q.  Does  it  ever  hai)pen  that  you  pay  twice  as  much  for  a  Riven  lot  of  seeds 
than  your  competitors? — A.  Worse  than  that;  we  paid  for  one  given  lot  of  celery 
on  contract  two  and  one-half  times  what  we  paid  another  man  on  contract  for 
the  same  identical  article. 

Each  was  entered  at  the  invoice  price.  No  wonder  that  a  pur- 
chaser who  was  not  familiar  with  the  matter  would  question  the 
verity  or  bona  fides  of  one  of  these  entries.     [Continues  reading:] 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  thinli  the  cause  of  tliatV — A.  Well,  we  bought  in  each  ease 
at  the  best  price  we  could  make  at  that  time  and  we  wanted  scmie  of  the  celery 
from  Italy  and  some  from  Fran<'e. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kir<liner. )  In  your  testimony  do  you  explain  how  you  exiwrted 
from  tlie  same  lioi:se  the  same  Ivind  of  seeds  at  different  prices  within  a  short 
I>erind  of  timeV — A.  Yes;  for  instance,  wo  have  a  contract  with  a  firm  for  cer- 
tain seed,  and  we  have  taken  tlie  quantities  that  we  negotiated  for  and  then 
find  that  we  cc  uld  use  more;  if  we  find  that  we  must  pay  an  advanced  price 
in  ord(n*  to  get  the  seed  that  we  want  we  would  rather  pay  the  high  price  than 
take  any  chance  with  another  man's  goods  we  know  nothing  about.  That  is 
wliy  I  sny  that  tlie  question  of  price  in  vegetable  seeds  is  the  most  variable 
thing  that  may  well  bo  Imagined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn).  What  proiM>rtion  does  your  importations  represent 
to  the  importntions  received  into  tlie  United  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  beyond 
what  I  have  been  told  in  time  iM»st  that  our  dealings  with  VUmorln,  Andrieiix 
&  Co.,  generally  amounting  to  $75.0(X)  to  $100,000  annually,  represent  about  half 
of  their  total  i)roduction;  they  grow  also  for  their  domestic  trade.  And  of 
course  Vilmorin,  Andrleux  &  Co.,  is  only  one;  we  deal  with  six  or  seven  dif- 
ferent people  in  Europe,  but  our  negotiations  with  these  people  are  larger  than 
all  the  rest. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  hapix»neil  that  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.  have  supplied  you 
with  certain  seeds  at  50  per  cent  below  the  price  to  other  houses? — A.  You  might 
Just  as  well  make  it  100  per  cent :  but  that  is  impossible.  What  I  mean  is  that 
they  may  ask  somebody  else  twice  as  much  as  ourselves.  Why,  I  have  known 
their  traveler  to  come  to  me  and  ask  if  we  wanted  to  buy  any  "  Winuigstadt" 
cabbnge.  ''Well,"  I  answer,  "I  don't  know;  how  much  have  you?"  "Well. 
30  hundred  weight."  "What  is  the  sto^-k  grown  from?"  "Our  own  stock;  first 
class  In  every  respect,  like  the  stock  grown  for  you  this  year."  **  Well,  what 
price  can  you  make  us?  "  Such  and  such  a  figure,  perhaps  more  than  our  con- 
tract price,  ix^rhai)s  one-fifth  more.  I  say,  "  We  will  take  a  ton  of  it."  He  only 
had  tlO  hundredweight  of  it,  and  he  sold  us  a  ton  at  20  i)er  cent  advance  on  tlie 
contract  price,  or  perhaps  50  i)er  cent;  it  depends  upon  what  you  agree  to. 
The  next  day  he  goes  to  Chicago  and  the  man  then  had  only  1,(X)0  pounds  loft. 
He  finds  a  man  who  wants  500  pounds.  lie  says  to  himself.  "Here,  I  sold 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  a  ton  at  sufh  and  such  a  price,  say  $1,  I  think  I  will  as^ 
him  ^1.50."'  And  ho  gets  $1.50.  Now,  which  is  the  market  price— the  Chi- 
cago, at  $1.50,  or  the  Detroit,  at  $1? 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Klrchner,)   I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Bowen — 

WluMH^vor  you  have  enoiioh  of  tins  I  shall  be  glad  to  stop,  but  I 
tliink  this  testimony  shows  more  clearly  the  situation  than  any  other 
statement  could. 

Mr.  Dai.zell.  Tlie  chairman  has  already  said  that  if  the  committee 
finds  it  practicable  to  put  in  specific  duties  instead  of  ad  valorem 
duties  i.t  will  do  so,  and  is  askin<r  the  Treasury  Department  to  work 
out  figures,  and  it  seems  to  me  >ve  have  promised  everything  you 
ask  for. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  I  think  we  are  almost  convinced  that  the  mar- 
ket pric^e  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Crt:mpacker.  You  can  leave  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  r  am  obliged  to  you.  I  was  perhaps  a  little  dull 
in  failing  to  grasp  the  import  of  the  remark  made  by  the  chairmaii. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Kirchner.  Mr.  Fin- 
nev  will  now  be  heard. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MK.  JOHN  H.  FINNEY,  OF  514  METEOPOLITAN 
BANK  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  be  heard  on  the  same  subject,  Mr. 
Finney? 

Mr.  Finney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  be  heard  on  paragraph 
252  of  Schedule  G  and  paragraph  254. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crumpacker,  do  you  desire  to  have  that  court 
record  printed? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Just  the  part  he  read  here.  It  contains  the 
evidence  upon  a  vital  question.  It  is  not  ven^  long,  is  it?  It  will  be 
in  more  convenient  form  to  have  it  printed.  It  seems  to  me  that  ouglit 
to  be  in  the  record. 

The  Chair^ian.  Very  well.    Proceed,  Mr.  Finney. 

Mr.  Finney.  Mr.  Cnairman,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Girard, 
forestry  chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  on  behalf  of 
the  Appalachian  Forest  Association,  I  want  to  ask  to  put  on  the  free 
list  all  evergreen  seedlings  in  paragraph  252. 

The  Chairman.  What  seed  ? 

Mr.  Finney.  Evergreen  seedling,  for  reforestation  purposes,  and 
for  the  seeds  of  the  evergreens  designed  for  that  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Who  did  you  say  you  represent? 

Mr.  Finney.  The  Appalachian  Forest  Association.  In  explanation 
of  that.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  hurt  a  single 
nursery  or  nurseryman  in  this  country.  We  have  got  to  stsirt  on  a 
very  definite  policy  of  reforestation,  and  these  seedlings,  originally 
from  American  stock,  are  raised  largely  in  Germany.  There  is  a 
duty  of  a  dollar  a  thousand  on  the  slips  and  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty,  and  a  30  per  cent  duty  on  the  seedlings  themselves.  We  are  im- 
porting a  lot  now;  a  lot  are  imported  by  the  States  themselves,  com- 
ing in  free,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  general  refor- 
estation that  we  must  soon  engage  in,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the 
cheapest  sort  of  plants  of  the  best  type  that  we  can  get.  The  time  is 
coming  when  we  must  not  only  presei*\^e  our  forests,  but  we  have  got 
to  make  our  forests  by  replanting,  and  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  get  the 
be-t  seedling  we  can  at  the  best  prices  possible.  While  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  subject  of  forestry  in  this  country,  T  do  understand  that 
that  particular  type  of  seedling  does  not  hurt  any  local  or  domestic 
enterprise  at  all.  It  is  a  small  evergreen,  the  white  pine  seedling, 
that  we  want  the  duty  removed  from. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  imported  now  only  for  ornamental  pur- 
j)oses? 

Mr.  Finney.  No;  there  is  some  importation  for  reforesting  in  the 
States.  New  York  is  doing  that.  I  am  anticipating,  however,  that 
the  time  will  soon  be  here  when  we  will  have  to  engage  in  a  general 
system  of  reforestation,  and  when  that  time  comes  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  import  them  in  large  quantities. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  White  pine,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Finney.  Yes;  white  pine,  conifei-s.  They  are  trees  that  do  not 
reproduce  themselves.  They  have  to  be  grown  from  seedlings  and 
replanted. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EGBERT  K.  MACIEA,  OF  79  WOETH  STEEET. 

NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  your  name,  sir? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Robert  K.  MacLea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  representing  a  number  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  New  York  City,  cotton  im])orters  and  exporters,  who 
have  requested  me  to  put  certain  information  before  j^ou  in  the  shape 
of  a  brief,  which  I  ask  the  privilege  of  reading,  and  to  submit.  I 
think,  six  or  seven  exhibits.  That  would  take  perhaps  ten  minutes, 
and  any  questions  that  you  desire  now  to  ask  in  the  matter  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer. 

The  Chair.aian.  The  connnittee  is  hardly  in  shape  to  ask  any  que>s- 
tions  when  they  do  not  know  what  jou  desire  to  nave  done.  If  you 
want  to  read  a  brief,  you  may  proceed. 

(Mr.  MacLo!i  read  the  following  brief:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19^  1908. 

COMMIITEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned  committee,  representing  the  lead- 
ing cotton-goods  importing  and  a  number  of  exporting  interests  of 
New  York,  respectfully  call  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City  De- 
cember 16,  1908,  wherein  the  above-mentioned  merchants  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  you  through  this  committee  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  cotton-cloth  schedule  of  the  present  tariff. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed : 

I.  While  we  consider  the  present  rates  on  cotton  fabrics  excessive  for  the 
requirements  of  this  country,  we  do  not  advocate  a  change  toward  reduction 
except  on  a  grndual,  small  i>ercentnge  basis,  should  you  see  fit  to  advise  a 
change. 

II.  We  respectfully  ask  that  paragraph  313  be  omitted  from  the  next  tariff 
schedules  entirely,  because  Its  purpose  is  now  found  to  work  to  a  disjidvantajje 
to  the  government  interests  by  prohibiting  entirely  the  importation  of  a  class 
of  goods  known  as  "  lai)i>ets,  or  laiipet  weaves,  or  leno  wenves,"  and  any  fabric? 
of  similar  nature  except  to  a  very  limited  amount  of  merchandise  so  small  as 
to  be  of  no  inii)ortance.  Furthermore,  on  account  of  litigations  through  the 
courts  regarding  this  paragraph,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  final  court  de- 
cision will  not  work  the  reverse  way  to  that  intended  and  allow  only  the  col- 
lection of  duties  at  a  net  lower  rate  than  the  ad  valorem  rates  specified  in  the 
cotton  schedule,  paragraphs  304-310,  inclusive. 

III.  We  desire  to  have  you  avoid  additional  paragraphs  made  to  ostensibly 
cover  certain  productions  outside  of  the  regular  cotton  schedule  which  could 
be  subsequently  held  to  Include  a  vast  amount  of  fancy  cottons  not  Intended: 
for  illustration,  refer  to  suggestions  by  upholstery  people  in  their  brief  filed 
with  you  December  1,  published  in  Tariff  Hearings  No.  23,  page  3125.  The 
effect  of  such  a  paragraph  worded  as  they  put  It  would  Include  all  kinds  of 
cotton  goods  which  could  possibly  be  used  for  upholstery  purposes,  though  99 
per  cent  of  which  would  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

IV.  We  call  to  your  attention  that  while  domestic  manufacturers  claim  they 
need  the  great  protection  givcm  because  of  "  Increased  "  importations  of  fine 
goods.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  importations  are  no  larger  than  the  natural 
increase  of  the  use  of  cotton  fabrics  for  general  purposes  in  this  country  war- 
rants, and  that  such  as  *nre  imported  generally  are  only  in  exceedingly  small 
quantities  at  any  time  as  compared  with  the  amount  turned  out  In  this  country 
if  the  same  or  similar  article  is  made  here.    In  other  words,  importations  of  cot- 
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ton  fabrics  genernlly  comnriso  nnvi^Ities  nnd  Inrjro  rnnjres  nf  <liff(*reMt  irlons  in 
small  quantities. 

V.  We  suggest  that  para^rairh  310  be  worcle<l  to  define  nmre  shnrply  Its  inten- 
tion, and  should  read  «s  follows: 

"The  term  'cotton  cloth,'  or  *  cloth/  whert^vor  nsetl  in  the  paraKi'JJphs  of  this 
schedule,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  woven  fabrics  of  c(»tton  in  the  piece  or 
otherwise,  icoven  on  hand  or  poirrr  /oowm,  whetlier  fijrured,  fancy,  or  plain,  the 
warp  and  filling  threads  of  which  can  be  counted  by  unraveling  or  other  prac- 
ticable means." 

VI.  We  ask  that  if  you  find  changes  advisable  in  the  cotton  schedules  to 
Increase  revenue  to  the  Government  (irrespective  of  corrections)  you  will  make 
^he  reductions  on  a  gradual  scale  s<i  as  not  to  upset  the  business  interests 
rhronghout  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  K.  MacI^a,  ('hmnnntu 
R.  S.  Hawthorn, 
John  Darling, 
•  Cominittee  Importers  and  Exporters, 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  intend  to  leave  out  the  words,  "  unless  other- 
wise especially  provided  for  "  there  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes,  exactly;  and  to  put  in  the  words  "woven  on 
hand  or  power  looms.'* 

That  petition  is  signed  by  a  committee  representing  over  25  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  New  York  City. 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  submit  to  you  several  ex- 
hibits, marked  from  "A"  to  "  G,"  inclusive,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
one  or  two  of  them,  carrying  out  our  views,  to  give  you  an  idea  as  to 
where  this  matter  stands. 

The  first  article  is  all  cotton  unbleached  cloth  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  price,  including  manufacturer's  profit,  is  4f 
oents  a  yard.    [Reads :] 

Comparison :  If  made  abroad  j»t  same  price  (but  foreign  price  is  higher,  thus 
permitting  large  exportations  to  world's  markets  against  foreign  malce)  — 

Price,  36  inches 4.876 

Plus  2i  per  cent  for  cases,  packing,  freight .122 

4.997 
Doty  100/150  threads  per  sqnare  inch,  under  4  square  yards  per  pound, 
Tfdne  under  9  cents  square  yard,  is  1^  cents  per  square  yard 1.50 

landed   cost 6. 497 

Equals  33  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  that  produced  for?  I  mean  the  Amer- 
ican fabric.  What  is  the  cost  of  production  here,  including  manufac- 
turer's profit  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Four  and  seven-eighths  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  CRtTAiTACKER.  And  the  foreign  product? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Costs  more. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  foreign  product  costs  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  a  cent  a  yard  in  the  market  here,  to  which  you  add  1^  cents  a  yard 
'lut-v,  making  6^  cents? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes ;  ijiaking  6^  cents. 

Another  article,  "  Exhibit  B,'  showing  a  bleached  cotton,  a  plain 
'^eave.   Tlie  manufacturers'  price  is  5|  cents  a  yard.    [Reads :] 
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ComparisoD:  If  made  abroad  at  same  price  (but  foreign  price  is  higher, 
thus  permitting  free  and  large  exportation^  to  world's  marlcets  agaLnHt 
foreign  malce) — 

Price,  36  inches $5.75 

Plus  2i  per  cent  for  cases,  jMiciclng,  and  fi*eight :14 

5.80 
Duty  100/150  threads,  over  4  and  under  6  square  yards,  per  pound, 
value  under  11  cents  square  yard,  is  3  cents  square  yard 3.00 

Landed  cost 8.^ 

Equals  61  per  cent  duty. 

Both  of  the.se  articles  pay  a  specific  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  following  you  or  not  on 
this  particular  thing.  If  they  can  make  the  thing  in  this  country 
cheaper  than  thev  can  make  it  abroad,  you  would  not  import  any  of  it  ? 

Mr,  MacLea.  We  are  selling  that  in  the  markets  of  the  world  suc- 
cessfully against  the  foreign  makers. 

Mr.  (jaines.  You  seem  to  claim  too  much.  If  the  cost  of  making 
here  is  so  decidedly  cheaper  than  the  cost  abroad,  you  could  not  im- 
port any  if  the  duty  was  taken  off,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Gaines.  Why,  and  how  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Because  in  England  and  Germany  they  make  styles 
which  we  could  then  copy  here,  and  they  would  be  imported  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  merely  because  they  would  be  different  in  pattern  and 
design,  the  result  of  brain  work  only  on  the  fabric.  This  will  give  us 
opportunity  to  keep  it  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  this  the  kind  of  cloth  that  the  paragraph  you  deal 
with  now  refers  to  ? — 

The  term  cotton  cloth,  or  cloth,  wherever  used  In  the  paragraphs  of  this 
schedule,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  shall  be  held  to  include  all 
woven  fabrics  of  cotton  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  whether  figured,  fancy,  or 
plain,  the  warp  and  filling  threads  of  which  can  be  counted  by  unraveling  or 
other  practicable  means. 

Mr.  MacLea.  It  is  not  These  exhibits  that  I  am  handing  in  are 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  something  that  I  am  leading  up  to 
and  which  we  want  to  advocate,  and  that  is,  simplicity  in  the  cotton 
schedule.  The  present  schedule  is  very  complicated  indeed,  so  much 
so  that  for  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence  it  is  constantly  disputed, 
the  appraisers  themselves  often  being  unable  to  determine  under 
what  particular  schedule  any  piece  of  cotton  goods  may  come.  We 
are  here  advocating  simplicity  m  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  article  Mr.  Gaines  refers  to  is  made,  you  say, 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  abroad  ?. 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  propose  as  to  the  duty — to  lower  it  or 
leave  it  as  it  is? 

Mr.  MacLea.  To  let  it  alone.  But  we  show  you  the  facts  that  exist. 
showing  the  complications.  There  are  fabrics  of  the  most  similar 
nature  that  pay  different  rates,  varying  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  yet 
they  are  similar  in  construction. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  no  importations  of  this  at  all  now,  are 
there? 

Mr.  MacLea.  No,  sir.  ' 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  your  request?     What  change  do  you  want? 

Mr.  MacLea.  I  have  put  them  hi  the  brief  that  I  have  read. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  In  this  particular  exhibit  that  I  hold,  "  Exhibit  B," 
you  say  that  the  American  price  is  53  cents  a  yard,  and  that  the  com- 
parison, if  made  abroad  at  the  same  price — but  the  foreign  price  is 
higher,  .thus  permitting  free  and  large  exportations  to  me  world's 
markets  against  foreign  makes — would  be  [reads] : 

C«it«. 

Price,  38  Incheg 5.76 

Plaa  2i  per  c«it  for  cases,  packing,  and  freight .  14 

5.89 
Doty  100/150  threads,  over  4  and  under  6  square  yards  per  pound,  value 
under  11  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  is  3  cents  per  square  yard 3, 00 

Landed   cost ; ^ 8. 89 

Equals  51  per  cent  duty. 

Under  the  tariff,  what  duty  would  be  charged  on  that  particular 
kind  of  piece  of  cloth? 

Mr.  MacLea.  On  "  Exhibit  B  "  3  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Dalz£ll.  What  is  the  price  of  it  ? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  American  price,  including  manufacturer's 
profit,  is  of  cents. 

Mr.  MacI.«ea.  We  do  not  know  the  foreign  price,  because  we  can 
aiccessfully  compete  with  the  foreigner  on  that,  and  can  sell  those 
goods  abroad  successfully. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  have  stated  the  foreign  price  to  be  5.75,  exactly 
the  American  price,  including  the  manufacturer's  profit,  and  then  you 
add  to  that  2J  per  cent  for  cases,  and  then  the  duty,  making  a  total 
of  8.89.  But  the  foreign  price,  less  packing,  is  precisely  the  American 
price,  if  I  understand  your  figures. 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes.  We  find,  against  English  makes,  that  we  can 
sell  those  goods  successfully. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  suppose  the  duty  does  not  do  any  harm,  but  I  do 
not  see  what  good  it  does. 

Mr.  MacLea.  We  show  you  the  inconsistency  of  the  rates  of  duty  in 
the  cotton  schedule. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  understand  you  to  claim  that  they  are  in- 
equitable and  not  harmoniously  adjusted  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes;  that  they  are  inequitable  and  not  harmoniously 
adjugted.  ■ 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  you  attempt  to  show  that  they  are 
irregular  with  respect  to  each  other,  but  you  are  also  showing  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  That  is  not  my  purpose,  however. 

Mr.  DAiiZELL.  Whatever  may  be  your  purpose,  that  is  the  result,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Cri^mpackkr.  I  notice  in  your  brief  that  you  state  that  the 
duties  are  highly  excessive,  but  that  you  are  not  asking  for  a  reduc- 
ti<»,  excepting  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  arrangement  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  and  value. 

ilr.  MacLea.  Exactly.  ? 

Mr.  GAtNEfi.  Is  your  remedy  the  substitution  of  ad  valorem  dutie* 
for  specific? 
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Mr.  MacLea.  Personally  I  think  there  should  be  a  maximum  ad 
valorem  rate  not  exceeding  40  per  cent  and  a  minimmn  rate  of  25 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  what  you  advocate  in  the  brief? 

Mr.  MacLea.  No. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  do  you  advocate  in  the  brief? 

Mr.  MacLea.  We  ask  that  you  do  away  with  para^ph  313,  which 
is  something  that  has  worked,  in  a  way,  entirely  different  from  the 
way  it  was  intended,  and  which  is  putting  a  higher  duty  than  was  in- 
tended on  a  lot  of  cloths,  namely,  leno  weaves  and  fancy  Swiss  weaves, 
that  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  do  you  recommend  in  its  place? 

Mr.  MacLea.  That  it  be  wiped  out,  and  should  not  be  there. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Under  what  paragraph,  then,  would  the  articles 
provided  for  in  paragraph  eS13  be  included  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Paragraph  313  is  a  rider  for  paragraphs  304  to  310, 
inclusive.  It  was  made  to  affect  some  of  the  goods  m  those  para- 
graphs, and  by  its  reading  it  has  been  construed  to  affect  a  great  many 
goods  not  intended  to  be  included.  It  was  originally  made  to  affect  a 
class  of  weaving  known  as  "  lappets,"  but  it  is  held  to  include  a  vast 
amount  of  leno  weaves  and  Swiss  sprigs,  which  is  unnecessary  and 
which  deprives  the  Government  of  revenue,  any  way. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Would  we  get  as  much  revenue  under  paragraphs 
304  to  310  if  paragraph  313  was  wiped  out? 

Mr.  MacLea.  We  would  get  more. 

Mr.  Fordney.  On  the  same  quantity  imported? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Hardly  on  the  same  quantity  imported,  because  the 
goods  that  this  is  held  to  apply  to  are  still  in  litigation  in  the  courts, 
and  it  may  eventually  be  shown  that  the  total  amount  of  duty  that 
the  Government  would  get  would  be  less  than  the  two  combined, 
paragraphs  304  to  309,  plus  paragraph  313. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  suits  are  begun  and  pending  because  you  be- 
lieve the  duties  under  paragraph  313  are  too  high? 

Mr.  MacLea.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  because  you  think  the  duties  are  higher  than 
they  would  be  under  the  other  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  No.  Paragraph  313  is  a  paragraph  that  reads  ?o  as 
to  cover  ^oods  that  contain  other  than  the  ordinary  warp  and  filling 
threads  introduced  in  the  process  of  weaving  to  form  a  figure, 
whether  known  as  lappets  or  otherwise.  It  says  that  such  goods 
shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  goods  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  an 
additional  1  cent  per  square  yard  if  valued  at  not  more  than  7  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  2  cents  additional  per  square  yard  if  valued  at 
over  7  cents  per  square  yard.  They  are  still  undetermined  whether 
the  groundwork  of  the  fabric  shall  designate  or  determine  the  ad 
valorem  duty  or  not.  If  the  article  costs  10  pence  in  England  and  it 
has  this  additional  thread  in  it,  which  would  make  it  2  cents  more 
under  that  wording,  and  it  is  so  worded  that  it  only  covers  the 
groundwork  of  the  fabric,  the  total  duty  collected  would  be  40  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  groundwork  and  only  2  cents  on  the  addi- 
tional thread,  which  might  be  40  per  cent  on  6  pence,  the  value  of  the 
groundwork — a  duty  of  less  than  40  per  cent  all  told. 

The  Chairman,  I  think  you  will  nave  to  come  back  after  recess, 
Mr.  MacLea. 
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Mr.  MacLea.  I  will  just  put  in,  then,  these  four  or  five  other 
exhibits. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  them.  Of  course  we  can  not  print 
them.  You  can  file  them  with  the  clerk.  I  want  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions about  them  after  recess. 

The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  11,45^ o'clock  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFIER  RECESS. 

STATEMEirr  OF  ME.  B.  K.  MACLEA  (BESTTMED). 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  statement? 

Mr.  MacLea.  I  was  about  to  add  the  other  exhibits  and  refer  to 
them.  Exhibits  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  all  of  which  further  illustrate— | — 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  I  notice  that  you  do  not  specify 
under  what  clause  the  articles  now  come  in. 

Mr.  MacLea.  Exhibit  C— — 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  The  one  I  saw  did  not  state  that; 
you  say  50  by  56,  not  exceeding  100  threads  to  the  inch.  What  does 
that  mean? 

Mr.  MacLea.  The  count  per  square  inch. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  can  easily  tell  the  clause  it  comes  under 
in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  MacLea.  Paragraphs  304,  305,  306,  and  307,  each  go  upon  the 
amount  of  threads  to  the  square  inch  and  the  duty  assessed  accord- 
ingly, increasing  every  50  threads. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  :&LicLEA.  Importer  and  merchant,  and  seller  of  American 
products — cotton  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  suggest  this  change?  I  understand 
it  does  not  diange  the  duty  accordmg  to  your  idea. 

Mr.  MacLea.  It  does  change  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  make  it  higher  or  lower? 

Mr.  MacLea.  It  makes  it  lower. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lower? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Tenper  cent,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  do  j^ou  mean  when  you  say  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  or  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  duty  f 

Mr.  MacLea.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  goods. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  I  understand  your  position  is  that  the  whole  cot- 
ton schedule  is  not  well  proportioned,  and  in  addition  to  that  that 
dause  313  results  in  a  duty  being  charged  on  kinds  of  cotton  cloth 
which  were  not  intended  to  bear  any  duty  at  all,  and  which  do  not 
come  in  competition  with  any  similar  American  product? 

Mr.  MacLea.  They  were  not  intended  to  bear  any  duty  except 
undw  paragraphs  304  to  310,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  were  not  intended 

Mr.  MacLea  (interrupting).    To  come  under  paragraph  313. 

Mr.  Gaines  (continumg).  And  pay  a  high  additional  duty  as 
being  cloth  in  which  other  than  the  ordinarjr  warp  and  filling  threads 
have  been  introduced  in  the  process  of  weaving  to  form  a  figure  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  In  other  words,  figured  cloth  is  now  paying  a  duty 
which,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  never  intended  to  pay,  because  it  doe^ 
not  compete  with  anything  made  in  this  country.    Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  MaoLea.  Exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  the  exhibits  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  MacLea.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWIN  D.  HETCALl*,  OF  ATTBTTBN,  V.  Y. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
prepared  a  short  brief  and  afterwards  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  desire  to  ask. 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  ray  views. 

Paragraph  460,  section  1  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  is  as  follows: 

Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers,  agricultural  drills  and 
planters,  mowers,  horsernkes,  cultivators,  tbrnshinf;  machines,  and  cotton  gins, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

I  would  respectfully  petition  that  all  the  articles  covered  by  this 
paragraph  be  included  in  the  free  list  with  the  following  proviso, 
which  is  necessary  to  protect  the  small  manufacturer  : 

Provided,  That  articles  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  If  imported  from  a  coun- 
try which  lays  an  Import  duty  on  like  articles  Imported  from  the  United  States, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That  is  necessary,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Canadian  importa- 
tions. 

This  proviso,  we  believe,  will  lead  to  the  giving  to  manufacturers  of 
this  country  ec^ual  advantage  with  others  in  foreign  countries,  as  has 
been  our  experience  with  the  same  clause  in  paragraph  491,  section  2. 

The  present  tariff  has  not  been  absolutely  prohibitive,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  receipts  and  duty  collected  upon  items  covered  by 
paragraph  460. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  80— 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Percent. 

1898 20 

1899 20 

1900 1  20 

1901 1  20 

1902 :  20 

1903 20 

1904 1  20 

1905 20 

1906 !  20 

1907 -20 


j     lected.     loiduty. 


Per  eefd. 

702.40 

$740.48 

20 

074.00 

2,014.80 

20 

407.96 

l.ORl.ei 

20 

880.39 

7.676.10 

20 

900.05 

8,980.08 

20 

640.35 

4,328.07 

20 

068.56 

8,418.71 

20 

876.24 

2,776.24 

20 

785.68 

4,957.13 

30 

643.70 

4,728.74 

20 

Practically  everything  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  is  protected  by  a  protective  tariff — steel,  iron,  lumber: 
paint,  and  varnish — and  wages  are  from  40  to  125  per  cent  more  in 
this  country  than  in  many  European  countries  where  agricultural 
machinery  is  made  for  the  local  market,  but  in  spite  of  these  handi- 
caps the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  fairly  prospered  and 
continued  to  improve  the  character  and  efficiency  of  tneir  tools  and 
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enlarge  their  factories  until  now  the  production  far  exceeds  the  re- 
quirements of  this  country,  and  for  several  years  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  market  in  foreign  countries  to  run  their  factories 
anywhere  near  up  to  their  capacity,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that 
any  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  agricultural  farm  machinery 
should  be  shaped  So  as  to  enable  us  to  market  our.  surplus  product 
in  foreign  countries  on  an  ecmal  basis  with  that  of  our  principal 
manufacturing  competitors  in  England  and  her  colonies. 

Duties. — ^The  duty  in  foreign  countries  on  the  leading  articles  of 
export  in  this  class  are  as  follows : 

AusiHa-Eungary, — Rate,  24  crowns  per  100  klloR  net  weight,  $4.80  per  220 
pounds.  Duty  per  grain  binder,  $33.60;  reaper,  $20.40;  mower,  $15.36;  hay- 
rake.  $7.60.  Twine,  12  crowns  per  100  kilos  or  $2.40  per  220  pounds  or  $1.09 
per  100  pounds.    Imports  from  United  States  are  entered  under  minimum  rate& 

BelgiiMi. — Rate,  4  francs  per  100  kilos  net  weight,  $0.77  per  220  pounds. 
Duty  per  grain  binder,  $6.22;  reaper,  $1.65;  mower,  $1.25;  hayrake,  $1.39.  No 
minimnm  rntes. 

Bulgaria. — Machines  free;  twine  free. 

Denmark, — Rate  21  ore  per  Danish  pound ;  $0.00658  per  1.102  English  i)0!mds. 
Duty  per  grain  binder,  $8.42;  reaper,  $5.30;  mower,  $3.95;  hayrake,  $2.23. 
Twine,  24  ore  per  Danish  pound  or  $0,508  per  100  pounds.    No  minimum  rates. 

France,— TiRte,  15  francs  per  100  kilos:  $2,895  per  220  pounds.  Dnty  per 
eraln  binder,  $23.31;  reaper,  $12.36;  mower,  $9.35;  hayrake.  $5.20.  (JJoods 
from  United  States  are  entered  under  maximum  rates.  The  minimum  dutiea 
per  machine  are :  Grain  binder,  $13.99 ;  reaper,  $7.42 ;  mower,  $5.61 ;  hayrake. 
$3.12.  Twine.  12.50  francs  per  100  kilos,  $2.41  per  220  pounds,  $1,097  ner  100 
pounds.  Minimum  rates:  Ten  francs  per  100  kilos,  $1.93  per  220  pounds,  $0..S77 
per  100  pounds. 

Finland, — Rate.  10.60  marks  per  100  kilos  net  weight,  $2,046  per  220  pounds. 
Duty  per  two-horse  mower,  $6.55;  hayrake,  $3.81.  Twine,  7.10  marks  per  100 
kilos,  $1.44  per  100  kilos,  $0,655  per  100  pounds.    No  minimum  rates. 

Germany. — Rate,  binders  and  reapers  4  marks  per  100  kilos  gross  weight; 
mowers,  $0,952  per  220  pounds;  hayrakes,  8  marks  per  100  kilos  net  weight, 
$1,904  per  220  poundsi  Duty  per  grain  binder,  10.47  marks;  reaper,  5.48  marks; 
mower.  4.52  marks;  hayrake,  4.30  marks.  Twine,  8  marks  per  100  kilos,  $1,904 
per  100  kilos.  $0,866  per  100  pounds.  These  goods  from  the  United  States  are 
entered  under  same  rate  as  similar  goods  from  other  countries. 

Great  Britain, — Machines  free;  twine  free. 

Holland. — Machines  free:  twine  free. 

Italy, — Rate,  binders  and  reapers.  9  lire  per  300  kilos  gross  weight;  $1,737 
per  220  pounds.  Rakes  and  mowers,  4  lire  per  100  kilos  gross  weight ;  $0,772 
per  220  pounds.  Duty  per  binder,  $18.59 ;  reaper,  $10.20 ;  mower,  .$3.46 ;  rake, 
14.22:  twine,  11.50  lire  per  100  kilos,  $2.20  per  100  kilos,  $1  per  100  pounds. 
There  is  a  reduced  rate  on  mowers  which  applies  to  mowers  from  United  States. 

Norway, — ^Rate,  1  per  cent  on  invoice  value  plus  ocean  freight,  insurance,  and 
landing  charges;  but  can  be  declared  free  if  no  similar  goods  are  made  in 
Norway.  Hayrakes  only  are  charged  dutj'.  Dnty  per  hayrake,  abont  $2: 
twine,  5  ore  per  kilo,  $0,614  per  100  pounds.     There  are  no  mininnmi  rates. 

Ru^Ha, — Rate,  binders,  reai)ers,  hayrakes,  free:  mowers,  75  cojieoks  per  pood, 
net  weight,  or  $0,387  iier  36  pounds.  Duty  per  mower,  $7.03:  twine,  1,080 
pounds  free  with  a  binder;  other  R.,  $1.05  per  pood,  $1.53  i>er  100  pounds. 
I'nited  States  goo<ls  are  entered  under  mininnmi  rates. 

Routnania,—ni\te.  2..^)0  francs  per  100  kilos  net,  .$0.4S2  per  220  pounds.  Duty 
per  binder,  $3.65;  reaper,  $2.06;  mower,  $1.44;  hayrake,  90  cents.  Twine,  6.50 
francs  per  100  kilos,  $1,255  per  100  kilos.  57  cents  r)er  100  pounds.  Goods  from 
the  United  States  are  entered  under  the  minimum  rate. 

Sweden, — Rate,  10  per  cent  on  invoice  value  plus  ocean  freight,  marine  in- 
surance, and  landing  charges.  Duty  per  binder,  $10.30:  reaper,  .$5.10;  mower, 
S3,04:  hayrakes,  $1.60.  Twine,  10  ore  per  kilo,  $1.22M  per  100  pounds.  There 
are  no  minimum  rates. 

Switzerland. —Hate,  7  francs  i)er  100  kilos  gross  weight;  ^\M  per  220  inninda 
Duty  per  reaper,  $7.56;  mower,  $6.22;  hay  rake,  $3.21.  Nr>  twine  used.  Im- 
ports from  United  States  are  entered  under  minimum  rates. 
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Spain. — Rate,  10  francs  sold  per  100  kilos  gross  weight;  $1.93  per  220  iwuuds. 
Duty  per  binder,  $20.65;  reaper,  $11.33;  mower,  $8.05;  hay  rake,  $4.69.  IVlne, 
30  francs  per  100  kilos;  $3.96  per  100  kilos;  $1.80  per  100  pounds.  The  United 
States  enjoys  the  minimum  rates. 

Our  manufacturers  would  prefer  to  make  everything  that  they 
sell  abroad  in  this  country,  but  owing  to  the  extensive  duty  and 
threatened  discriminations  in  the  tariff  of  some  nations  agairst  the 
product  of  this  country,  there  have  been  built  factories  in  Canada  and 
Sweden,  and  there  will  soon  be  built  similar  plants  in  Germany  and 
France  if  they  continue  to  sell  <):oods  in  those  markets,  unless  a 
favorable  treaty  can  be  ratified. 

American  farm  machinery  is  wanted  in  foreign  countries  and 
commands  a  necessarily  higher  price  than  that  manufactured  locally 
at  the  native  factories,  due  to  their  lightness  of  draft,  adaptability 
to  the  service  required,  and  general  efficiency,  and  I  believe  that  with 
a  minimum  and  maximum  duty,  such  as  has  been  suggested,  all 
foreign  nations  will  treat  us  as  well  in  tariff  legislation  as  they  do 
other  countries,  and  we  could  still  continue  to  enlarge  the  forei^ 
business,  thus  giving  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  employees  in 
our  factories  as  well  as  other  industries,  such  as  steel,  iron,  lumber, 
paint,  and  varnish,  by  the  use  of  their  products  at  home  rather  than 
to  purchase  abroad  for  the  requirements  of  a  foreign  factory.  TooLs 
manufactured  here  and  sold  in  foreign  countries  also  furnish  busi- 
ness for  our  bankers  and  shipping  interests. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  implements? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Since  1890. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  connected  with  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.. 
of  New  York? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  that  you  commenced  your  engagement 
with  them,  were  they  exporting  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Our  sales  in  1890  were  about  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Abroad? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir.  Our  exports  had  risen  to  over  $3,000,000 
a  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  $3,000,000  a  year  now? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  were  for  that  one  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  means  did  your  company  take  to  obtain 
that  trade  abroad? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  formed  an  organization  in  foreign  countries  the 
same  as  we  had  in  this  country.  AA  e  visited  the  countries  and  learned 
what  the  people  wanted  and  how  they  wanted  their  tools  made,  and 
made  tliem  a^  they  wished  them  and  did  not  try  to  compel  them  to 
take  a  machine  which  was  known  as  a  standard  machine  in  this 
country.  * 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  difficulty  with  foreign  tariffs? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Very  great  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  countries? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Particularly  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  For 
instance,  in  Austria  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $33.60  tariff  on  a  binder, 
$20.40  on  a  reaper,  $15.30  on  a  mower,  and  $7.60  on  a  hayrake. 

The  CiiAiRMXN.  How  much  trade  have  you  in  Austria? 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  We  have  not  a  very  large  trade  in  Austria,  we  have 
a  larger  one  in  France.  In  France  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the  maxi- 
muin  duty,  while  England,  who  is  our  principal  competitor  in  the 
foreign  markets,  is  able  to  send  her  goods  into  France  at  the  minimum 
duty.    We  pay  on  a  grain  binder  $23.31, 

iir.  Gaines.  ^ATiat  does  that  binder  retail  for  in  this  country? 

Mr.  >Ietcalf.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  retail  price.  It.  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  section  of  the  country,  all  the  way  from  $125  to  $135 
We  pay  15  francs  per  100  kilos,  while  Great  Britain  is  able  to  export 
her  farm  machinery  to  France  for  9  francs  per  100  kilos,  and  that 
makes  a  difference,  for  instance,  on  a  grain  binder  of  nearly  $10.  On 
a  reaper  we  pay  $12.36,  while  the  English  manufacturer  only  pays 
$7.42.  On  a  mower  we  are  compelled  to  pay  $9.35,  while  England 
gets  her  mowers  into  France  for  $5.61.  On  a  hayrake  we  pay  $5.20, 
and  England  pays  only  $3.12. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  in  on  the  minimum  duty  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  but  one  tariff  on  agricultural  implements, 
but  possibly  next  year  there  will  be  a  maximum  duty  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  On  agricultural  implements  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  minimum  tariff  now  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  there  in 
regard  to  agricultural  implements.  They  are  a  very  aggressive  peo- 
ple and  they  copy  our  tools  and  then  offer  them  as  the  product  of  the 
American  factory,  although  made  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  The  Osborne  Company  was  merged  afterwards 
into  the  International  Harvester  Company? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  International  Harvester  Company  has  a  plant 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  have  one  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  exporting  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  are. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  countries? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  All  the  foreign  countries  and  particularly  to  France. 
We  are  verv  much  interested  at  the  present  time  in  the  treaty  between 
Canada  and  France. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff  in 
France  for  your  Canadian  concern? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not  now,  but  we  shall  under  the  treaty  which 
is  expected  to  be  ratified  between  France  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  you  pay  the  maximum  duty? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  your  foreign  trade  with  your 
American  plan^? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  M.r.  Miles  stated  that  he  had  not  tried  to  get  the 
foreign  trade  for  similar  articles  which  he  manufactured. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  He  does  not  manufacture  binders. 

The  Chairman.  But  harrows  and  plows? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir ;  the  small  goods  he  manufactures. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  that  he  was  not  able  to  because  of  the 
tariff  wall;  but  you  have  been  able  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the 
foreign  tariff? 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  Our  people  have. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  the  tariff  on  his  raw  materials  handi- 
capped him  so  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  sell  abroad. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Our  combined  companies  have  built  up  a  foreign 
business  amounting  last  year  to  $26,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What"  price  do  you  get  there  in  comparison  with 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Our  export  business  is  better  than  our  domestic  busi- 
ness^ and  that  is  why  we  have  been  making  such  a  special  effort  to 
get  into  the  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  whole,  the  result  is  that  your  foreign  busi- 
ness nets  you  a  larger  price  for  the  same  article  than  the  price  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  You  advocate  that  these  articles  be  placed  on  the 
free  list? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  condition  in  reference  to  any 
articles  which  you  use  as  a  condition  precedent  to  that — a  revision  in 
the  tariff  on  steel  or  any  other  of  the  articles  which  you  use? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  with  the 
present  tariff  to  build  up  a  business  abroad  of  $26,000,000  last  year  is 
the  best  answer  possible  to  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-six  million  dollars  for  all  the  plants? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yos,  sir;  for  all  the  plants.  T  have  some  figures 
here  to  show  that  the  prices  are  much  less  to-day  than  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  On  the  steel  that  we  use  a  great  de^il  of  in  our  fac- 
tory. 1  have  here  an  advertisement  torn  out  from  a  book  issued 
September  13,  1899,  showing  the  cost  per  pound  of  all  raw  materials 
going  into  our  products,  and  I  have  in  the  same  line,  in  red  ink,  the 
price  of  the  same  materials  on  November  26. 

Mr.  Needham.  1907? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  1908. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tiat  is  the  first  date? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  first  date,  when  we  were  making  a  struggle  for 
the  foreign  business,  September  13,  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  yon  will  put  those  figures  in  with  your 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  will.     1  happened  to  find  it  in  our  scrapbook. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  If  it  is  not  too  long,  please  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  we  would  like  to  have  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  This  was  issued,  before  the  formati(m  of  the  Ujiited 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  the  Iron  Metal  Trades  for  Septeml)er  1^. 
1899.     We  paid  for  foundry  pig.  No.  2,  $22.25  in  1899. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  For  foundry  pig.  No.  2,  standard,  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket. To-day  the  price  is  $17.25.  In  1899  we  paid  $20  for  southern 
pi^  in  the  Cincinnati  market,  and  it  is  $16.25  to-day.  In  1899  we 
paid  $21.50  for  pig  iron  in  Chicago,  and  now  we  pay  $17.  Bessemer 
pig  was  sold  in  1899  at  $23.25  and  is  now  $17.40.  '  Grav  forge  pig 
iron,  Pittsburg,  in  1899  we  paid  $20.50,  and  now  it  is  $15.15.  In  1899 
we  paid  $23.50  for  Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  in  Chicago,  and  now 
it  is  $19.50.    As  the  chairman  knows,  we  have  had  to  buv  billets  for 
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years  for  our  use,  and  therefore  I  include  billets  in  this  circular.  We 
Mid  in  1899  for  billets  $38.60  a  ton.  To-day  the  charge  is  $25  a  ton. 
We  paid  in  1899  $41  for  steel  billets  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  are 
$26.20  now.  We  paid  in  1899  $41  for  steel  billets  in  Chicago,  and  we 
pay  now  $26.25.  We  paid  in  1899  $45  for  wire  rods  in  Pittsburg,  and 
they  are  now  $33.  Finished  iron  and  steel :  We  paid  in  1899  $2.06 
for  refined  iron  bars,  and  we  pay  to-day  $1.50.  I  think  there  is  an 
inside  price  of  $1.40  at  the  present  time.  At  Youngstown  we  paid 
for  common  iron  bars  in  1899  $2,  the  price  to-day  is  $1.50.  In  1899 
we  paid  for  steel  bars  at  Pittsburg  $2.36,  and  the  price  to-day  is 
$1.40.  We  paid  for  sheets  in  1899  $3.40,  and  the  present  price  is  $2.60. 
For  wire  nails  we  paid  in  1899  $2.80,  and  we  pay  now  $1.96.  In  1899 
we  paid  for  cut  nails  $2.40;  the  present  price  is  $1.76.  We  paid  for 
copper  in  1899  $18.60;  now  it  is  $14.60.  For  spelter  we  paid  in  1899 
$5.50,  and  it  is  now  $4.96.  For  lead  we  paid  in  1899  $4.60,  and  now 
we  pay  $4.22^.  For  tin  we  paid  in  1899  $32.76,  and  now  we  pay 
$30.25.  We  paid  for  nickel  in  1899  $36,  and  the  price  now  is  $46; 
that  is  higher.  For  tin  plate  we  paid  in  1899  $4.82^,  and  the  present 
price  is  ^.89.  Those  are  all  items  that  are  used  in  our  factory,  and 
therefore  in  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Miles  I  was  inter- 
ested to  look  up  and  see  whether  during  the  time  we  were  building 
up  this  foreign  business  our  material  cost  us  so  much  less  than  it 
does  now. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  Mr.  Miles  could  send  his  things 
abroad  and  get  the  trade? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Miles  is  a  personal  friend  and  competitor  of 
niine  in  some  lines  and  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  derogatory 
about  Mr.  Miles's  judgment,  but  he  and  I  are  rather  divided  on  the 
methods  and  ways  of  getting  business  abroad.  The  way  to  get  it  is 
to  ffo  there  and  find  out  what  the  people  want  and  build  it  for  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Go  after  it  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  have  found  in  this  foreign  business  in  central 
Bussia — I  used  to  go  there  every  year — circulars  and  letters  sent  out 
by  other  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery,  written  and 
printed  in  the  English  language,  and  sent  to  places  wher^  they  did 
not  have  even-  an  English  interpreter,  and  they  expected  to  get  busi- 
ness by  that  method  abroad.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  central  Russia  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  use  of  the  drawback  clause 
in  exporting? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  have.  We  have  a  rolling  mill  in  Auburn.  We 
have  always  watched  the  foreign  market  on  pig  iron  and  steel  billets, 
and  we  probably  have  imported  more  steel  and  more  pig  iron  into 
the  Auburn  factory  than  almost  any  other  manufacturer  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  for  two  reasons — it  is  near  the  seaboard  and  they 
import  and  export,  and  we  found  it  decidedly  to  oiir  advantage  in 
the  foreign  business.  It  places  us  nearer  the  competitive  prices  of 
our  competitors  abroad. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  get  the  rebate  ? 

Mr.  ^Ietcalf.  The  refund  of  dutv. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  refund  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir :  on  our  exports. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  I  understood  Mr.  Miles  to  say  that  that  was  imprac- 
ticable if  a  person  does  do  a  business  larger  than  to  employ  1,500 
hands.     What  would  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  feasible  and  open  to  any  man  emplojring  100 
hands,  as  I  understand  the  law,  although  we  have  3,500  men  at  our 
factory  at  Auburn;  but  the  same  thing  is  feasible  to  anyone,  no 
matter  how  small  his  factory  is,  if  he  keeps  a  strict  account  of  the 
imported  material  and  how  he  uses  it  in  his  factory. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  looked  into  it  and  got  onto  the 
right  track  and  learned  to  keep  the  books  and  accounts  properly. 
After  you  ffot  to  that  point  you  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  proper 
allowance  for  drawback? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  asked  the  Treasury  to  send  a  special  agent  up  there 
to  give  us  special  instructions.  I  felt  that  was  important  to  our  inter- 
ests.   • 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  office  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  special 
agent  up  there? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  what  I  stated. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  get  the  right  information  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  you  had  no  difficulty? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No  difficulty ;  a  very  great  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  The  Johnson  Harvester  Company  is  a  small  con- 
cern, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  do  not  consider  themselves  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  it  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  independent  companies? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  the  average  size  of  the  other  companies, 
aside  from  the  International  Harvester  Company? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  brief  which  they  have  filed  I  notice  they 
say  that  their  industry  is  rather  unprotected,  and  they  speak  of  the 
difficulties  of  getting  a  part  of  the  trade  in  the  foreign  markets. 
They  seem  to  think,  in  their  brief,  that  you  have  an  advantage  over 
them  because  of  your  Canadian  factory.  As  I  understand  you,  the 
tariff  in  France  is  the  same  as  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  up 
to  date? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  expected  that  a  treaty  will  be  made  soon 
that  will  give  Canada  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is.  Sir  William  Fielding,  the  minister  of 
finance  of  Canada,  told  me  that  they  never  would  have  considered 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  of  Canada; 
that  that  was  the  means  by  which  they  were  able  to  make  that  treaty. 
They  are  getting  in  under  it  because  of  the  minimum  and  maximum 
tariff  of  their  own. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  practical  man,  is  it  your  opinion  that  with 
a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  we  will  be  able  to  make  better  trade 
agreements  with  the  other  nations  that  have  the  same  kind  of  tariff? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  subject.    I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  should 
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have  a  uniform  tariff  for  everyone  and.  then  a  maximum  tariff  for 
those  nations  that  do  not  give  us  a  fair  deal  with  other  nations. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  uniform  tariff,  what  do  you  njean,  a  protec- 
tive tariff? 

Mr.  Mbtcalp.  A  protective  tariff  which  will  protect  our  industries, 
and  then  a  still  higher  tariff  for  those  nations  which  will  not  enable 
us  to  sell  our  products  in  their  countries  on  an  equal  basis  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  pretty  intimately  connected  with 
the  foreign  business  in  this  concern,  have  you  not,  for  a  number  of 
years! 

Mr.  ifercALF.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Frequently  going  abroad  and  visiting  all  your 
agencies  there,  or  most  of  them  f 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Almost  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  same  time  you  have  given  personal 
attention  to  the  details  of  manufacturing  at  home,  not  so  much  in 
later  years,  but  formerly,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  deta;ils 
of  manufacturing,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the  cost  price 
of  the  business  all  through  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Asgeneral  manager,  it  was  my  business  and  I  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  went  abroad,  did  you  make  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  cost  of  production  there  of  similar  tools? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  American  machine  tools  sell 
better  and  at  a  better  price  in  that  market  than  the  foreign-made 
tools?  ^ 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  lighter  and  better  adapted  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  We  lead  all  nations  in  the 
^^^^ructing  and  building  of  agricultural  implements. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  price  of  steel  to-day 
^  less  than  it  was  before  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation? 

Mr,  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Miles  stated  the  other  day  that  he  could  not 
®^  and  do  business  and  ship  his  goods  unless  the  duty  was  taken 
off  of  steel,  because  the  Steel  Trust  controlled  the  market,  and  the 
price  was  so  high  that  he  could  not  buy  their  product  and  ship 
abroad.  I  think  that  was  the  statement  he  made.  You  do  not  agree 
with  him? 

Mr.  AIetcalf.  That  is  not  my  experience,  and  we  have  a  very  large 
business.    Mr.  Miles  has  not. 

Mr.  Crtjmpacker.  I  have  had  a  few  letters  from  manufacturers 
of  farm  implements  in  Indiana — I  got  one  yesterday  from  Rich- 
mond—making the  complaint  that  Mr.  Miles  made.  They  state  that 
the  steel,  iron,  lumber,  and  leather  which  they  use  has  been  going 
up  year  after  year  and  year  after  year  until  the  price  had  absorbed 
practically  the  entire  profit.  Garr,  Scott  &  Co.  wrote  me  to  the  same 
effect  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  That  is  an  old  concern,  and  probably 
you  are  acquainted  with  them  ? 

Mr.  MirrcALF.  I  know  Mr.  Garr. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Joseph  Oliver,  of  South  Bend,  says  the  same 
ihing.  The  M.  Rumely  Company  and  Ward,  Dickey  &  Co.  have 
written  me  along  the  same  line,  and  some  of  them  have  given  figures. 
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Do  yoii  now  saj^r  that  the  steel  and  iron  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  are  lower  than  they  were  some  years  ago! 

Mr.  Metcalt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  the  price  been  going  down  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Since  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration the  price  of  steel  has  been  more  uniform  and  has  not  fluc- 
tuated as  much  as  it  did  prior  to  that  time.  We  were  particularly 
interested  in  this  subiect  because  we  had  a  rolling  mill. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  For  a  ten-year  period  has  the  average  price  been 
as  low  since  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as 
it  was  before  in  a  like  period  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  past  five 
j^ears  have  been  very  prosperous  and  there  has  been  a  demand  beyond 
the  possibility  of  production  in  some  lines  of  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Another  question  about  lumber:  Has  the  price 
of  the  lumber  which  you  use  gone  up  or  down  or  been  stationary? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  dutv  is  $2  a  thousand,  and  the  price  has  in- 
creased very  much  more  than  $2. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  you  use  some  leather! 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  recommend  an  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
farm  implements,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  for? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  So  as  to  open  the  markets  of  all  nations  on  an  equal 
basis  so  as  to  increase  our  foreign  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  we  have  but  one  tariff  for  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  treat  them  all  alike,  and  you  think  that  if  we  would 
abolish  that  tariff  we  can  get  better  trade  conditions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  With  the  proviso  which  I  recommend,  which  is 
very  important. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  retaliatory  provision, 

Mr.  Metcalf.  If  we  do  not  get  the  same  treatment  then  they  shall 
pay  the  20  per  cent  tariff. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  be  any  inducement  to  the  forei^ 
manufacturer  of  farm  implements  to  open  a  market  here  for  him 
when  he  can  not  compete  successfully  with  you  in  his  own  market? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  are  some  nations  that  would  probably  seod 
some  goods  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Why  did  you  build  your  Canadian  plant? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Because  of  the  Canadian  duty. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  manufacture  any  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  As  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Comparatively, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  you  manufacture  cheaper  than  the  English 
manufacturer  or  the  German  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  we  can.  Otherwise  we  could  not  compete 
with  them  in  Germany  and  also  in  England. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  labor,  the  price  of  labor  is  higher  here 
than  in  England  and  Germany? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 
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Mr.  Crumpackbr.  By  manufacturing  upon  a  large  scale  it  enables 
you,  with  others,  to  make  your  products  cheaper  tlian  your  foreign 
competitor  who  has  the  cheaper  labor? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  have  improved  methods  in  this  country  in  al- 
most every  industry  which  help  our  industries. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  simply  on 
account  of  the  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  can  not  see  how  the  tariff  is  responsible  for  the 
fluctuations  of  iron  and  steel,  for  the  reason  that  1  haye  paid,  and 
every  other  manufacturer  in  this  country  has  paid,  as  low  as  $10  for 
pig  iron,  and  it  has  been  as  high  as  $25.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
since  the  Dingley  bill  was  framed,  there  has  been  a  difference  of  $16 
between  the  prices  and  only  $4  tariff;  therefore  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  tiiat  the  fluctuation  is  largely  the  result  of  demand  and 
supply. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  At  the  time  that  the  price  went  high,  if  we  had 
no  tariff  some  of  our  consumers  might  be  aole  to  import  products,  and 
would  not  that  tend  to  prevent  the  violent  fluctuations  ? 

Mr.  Metcai^f.  If  the  fluctuation  was  so  large  the  tariff  would  not 
have  any  effect.  We  were  the  only  people  importing  pig  iron  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Iron^and  steel  fluctuate  in  the  foreign  markets 
nearly  as  much  as  here? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  a  member  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  employed  by  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  have  an  establishment  at  Auburn? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  a  constituent  of  that  organization  or  com- 
bination. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  sold  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  many  establishments  are  in  that  combina- 
tion! 

^  Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  know — 5  or  6.    I  think  they  claim  they  have 
0  companies. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Five  of  the  largest  companies? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  were  not  in  originally.    We  sold  out  to  them. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  were  a  competitor  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  the  capitalization  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  they  have  the  Deering  establishment? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  others  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  McCormick,  the  Deering,  the  Planing,  and 
the  Milwaukee.  There  were  five  companies  originally  organized  as 
the  International  Harvester  Company. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  manufacture  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
reapers  and  mowers  manufactured  in  the  United  States? 

^fr.  Mrtcat^.  They  do. 
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Mr.  Crumpackek.  What  percentage  of  the  total  output  of  this> 
country  does  that  big  concern  manufacture? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  percentage. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Could  you  approximate  it  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Never  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  have  another  corporation  called  the 
''International  Harvesting  Company  of  America?" 

Mr.  Metgalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  selling  company? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  International  Harvester  Company 
manufactures  the  product  and  turns  it  over  to  the  International 
Harvesting  Company  of  America,  who  sells  the  product? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  manufacture  especially  for  the  foreign 
market  in  many  lines? 

Mr.  Metcaij'\  We  manufacture  for  the  domestic  and  also  the  for- 
eign  market. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  the  way  you 
worked  up  your  foreign  trade  was  by  going  into  the  countrj^  and 
studying  the  conditions  and  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  and 
making  what  the  people  wanted  ? 

Mr.  metcalf.  I  did. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that,  in  a  way,  a  portion  of  your  output  is 
designed  and  calculated  to  meet  the  foreign  conditions? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  A  small  institution  manufacturing  agricultural 
implements  could  not  aflford  to  do  that.  Take  an  institution  like  the 
one  that  Mr.  Miles  has ;  it  could  not  afford  to  change  the  mode,  style, 
and  fashion  of  its  output  to  meet  the  conditions  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Much  smaller  ones  than  Mr.  Miles's  claim  to  be 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  ordinary  manufac- 
turing establishment  in  this  country,  what  we  call  the  small  estab- 
lishments like  Garr,  Scott  &  Co.,  oi  Richmond,  Ind.,  which  has  but 
one  model,  pediaps,  which  they  manufacture  for  the  American  mar- 
ket. They  could  not  tell  during  the  year  how  much  of  their  product 
they  sell  abroad  and  probably  could  not  afford  to  buy  imported  mate- 
rial, pay  the  duty,  and  keep  track  of  it  all  the  way  through.  They 
sell  their  surplus  abroad  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  know  you  have  a  great  gigantic  concern  which 
manufactures  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  implements  in 
America,  and  that  is  a  tremendous  volume  of  business,  of  course.  Of 
course  you  can  afford,  with  that  large  business,  to  make  a  specialty 
of  the  foreign  trade  with  your  $120,000,000  of  capital,  but  a  small 
concern  out  in  Indiana  with  $75,000  capital  can  not  afford  to  do  that, 
can  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  can  if  it  makes  a  specialty  of  it.  I  know  of  a 
company  in  Syracuse  which  manufactures  some  of  the  same  lines  of 

! foods  that  Mr.  Miles  manufactures,  and  they  have  been  able  to  do  a 
arge  business  by  the  same  methods  and  ways  we  have.  Mr.  Man- 
ning, their  treasurer,  has  been  to  Europe  or  South  America  every 
year. 
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Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Do  you  think  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  of  farm  im- 
plements that  it  would  not  hurt  such  institutions  as  I  have  described  ? 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Not  with  the  proviso.  So  far  as  the  International 
Harvester  Company  is  concerned,  I  think  I  express  their  views  when 
I  say  that  it  will  not  make  any  difference  to  them  whether  the  duty 
is  changed  or  not.  They  are  so  well  intrenched  now  abroad  and  home 
that  it  is  immaterial,  but  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  every  concern 
to  have  the  tariff  off,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Every  concern  that  trades  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets; but  most  of  the  institutions  in  this  country  have  no  foreim 
trade.  These  small  independent  plants  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  practically  the  only  competition  you  have,  would  they  suf- 
fer any  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off? 

Mr.  ilETCALF.  I  do  not  think  so  with  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  proviso  would  not  help  them  any  because 
they  do  not  go  into  the  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  think  that  there  would  be  imported  agricul- 
tural implements  under  the  tariff  as  suggested  by  me.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  would  be  imported.  I  believe  that  wiu  protect  us  against 
Canada,  "which  is  reallv  the  only  nation  that  we  have  to  fear. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Tney  would  be  imported  if  the  prices  were  such 
as  to  justify  it,  but  if  the  prices  were  so  low  as  to  keep  them  out, 
would  it  not  starve  out  these  independent  concerns? 

Mr,  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  in  regard  to  iron  and  steel,  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  large  institution  could  stand  a  reduction,  but  the  small 
independent  concerns  could  not.  Now,  you  represent  the  one  great 
mammoth  agricultural  manufacturing  concern  and  you  say  that  you 
can  stand  an  entire  abolition  of  the  duty,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
about  the  small  independent  concerns  who  could  not  afford  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  Mr.  Garr  would  tell  you  the  same  thing  that 
1  have. 

Mr.  CfiuifPACKER.  He  has  been  persistently  insisting  that  the  duty 
should  be  cut  down  on  lumber,  iron,  steel,  and  leather. 

Mr.  ^fercALF.  I  do  not  object  to  that.  I  am  not  appearing  on  the 
iron  and  steel  schedule.  The  question  has  been  asked  me  if  it  was 
possible  to  go  into  the  foreign  markets  with  the  present  market  price 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  I  said  yes,  that  I  got  in  at  their  price. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  got  in  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  started  with  $20,000  in  a  single  business  and  I 
built  up  a  business  of  $3,000,000  a  year  when  I  sold  out. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  company  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  have  seen  that  reaper. 

Mr.  Boxynge.  You  stated  that  you  sold  the  same  goods  abroad  at 
a  better  price  than  you  sold  them  m  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BoNYXGE.  Do  you  sell  in  any  of  the  countries  abroad  for  less 
^banyoudo  at  home? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  BoxYNGB.  You  were  not  speaking  of  it  as  a  general  business, 
but  that  relates  to  all  the  different  articles? 

ilr.  Metcalf.  Every  one. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  advocate  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  any  of 
the  raw  materials  that  you  use — Clumber,  iron,  steel,  and  coaU 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  advocating  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
reduction  on  other  lines  than  my  own.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
for  me  or  my  interests  to  sacrifice  some  other  person's  interest  for  us 
to  go  into  the  foreign  markets, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  use  those  raw  materials? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  express  yourself  as  being  in  favor  of 
reducing  the  duty  on  any  of  those  articles?  * 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  sacrifice  another  man's  business  for  my  own. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  fair.  I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  your  com- 
pjetitors,  and  he  thinks  and  he  says  that  he  needs  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  protection  to  manufacture  his  product,  but  he  wants  lumber, 
iron,  steel,  and  coal  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  is  generous. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  says  his  institution  needs  protection.  He  says 
that  the  manufacturers  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  must  have 
protection  in  order  to  protect  the  labor,  but  he  wants  the  raw  mate- 
rials all  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  only  appear  in  connection  with  the  statement  that 
we  could  not  do  foreign  business.  I  differ  decidedly  with  that  state- 
ment, and  the  facts  and  figures  which  I  have  submitted  here  I  believe 
justiry  our  position. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  you  are  fair. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  stated  that  you  favored  taking  the  duty  off  of 
binders? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  the  only  article? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  full  line. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  full  line  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Covered  by  paragraph  460,  section  1,  which  includes 
plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers,  agricultural  drills 
and  planters,  mowers,  hoi'serakes,  cultivators,  thrashing  machines, 
and  cotton  gins.    The  present  duty  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
these  articles? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  you  say  you  are  engaged,  you  mean  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  company  I  was  formerly  connected 
with. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  company  practically  has  the  control  of  the 
market  for  such  things  now  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  companies,  if  any,  have  control? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No  one  has  control  of  the  market.  It  is  a  free  market 
to  everyone. 

Mr.  Kandell,  I  do  not  know  whether  vou  understand  me  or  not 
Is  there  any  such  condition  that  practically  that  company  can  com- 
mand the  price  and  thus  fix  the  price  that  is  maintained  in  this  conn- 
try  on  these  different  articles? 
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Mr.  Metcaup.  I  think  they  act  independently  and  fix  what  they 
believe  is  a  fair  price,  I  know  the  competitors  have  complained  for 
several  years  that  they  did  not  advance  their  price  as  much  as  they 
ought  to. 

Mr.  Bandeix.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  think 
you  know  what  I  am  driving  at.  This  company  is  either  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  practically  fix  the  price  or  it  is  not  in  such  a 
position. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  can  not  fix  the  price  over  all  of  their  com- 
petitors.  They  can  control  only  their  own  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  that  they  make  the  price,  and  any 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  same  business  understand  that  they  had 
better  adopt  that  price  or  otherwise  they  will  have  a  war  of  compe- 
tition that  might  sweep  them  out  of  the  market  altogether,  and 
therefore,  just  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  looking  at  the  situation 
as  it  is,  they  try  to  avoid  a  war  of  competition  by  adopting  the  price 
that  your  company  names. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  that  condition  exists  on  the  sole 
ground  that  there  has  bee.i  a  war  on  for  the  last  twenty  years.  To 
my  knowledge,  for  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  conflict  be- 
tween the  different  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the  companies  that  you 
are  interested  in  was  declared  a  trust  in  the  State  of  Texas  and 
pleaded  guilty  and  has  been  excluded  from  the  State  ? 

Mr.  ifircALF.  That  is  a  western  proposition  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Your  company  covers  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  T  am  located  at  Auburn  and  am  particularly  inter- 
ested and  acquainted  with  the  facts  at  Auburn. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  You  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  International  Harvester  Company  being  adjudged  a 
trtHt  and  excluded  from  Texas? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  Nor  the  other  company  that  does  the  selling? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not. 
.  Mr.  Randell.  The  International  Harvesting  Company  of  Amer- 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  International  Harvester  Companv 
^as  declared  a  trust? 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  my  recollection  from  the  newspaper.  I  do 
J|ot  ^ish  to  make  a  statement  here  reflecting,  upon  any  institution, 
^Jjt  I  knQ^  ^j^j^^  there  was  some  international  harvesting  company, 
^  H  L^^®  one  which  manufactures  or  sells,  which  got  into  trouble, 
*  u      '^  ^y  understanding,  was  excluded  from  the  State. 

Xj^'  Gaines.  How  long  ago  ? 
V^lr.  Randell.  Last  year  or  the  first  part  of  this  year.    I  will  com- 
°^^icate  with  the  attorney-general.  * 

^'  Gaines.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  price? 
it    f  ^ndell.  This  was  a  special  investigation,  and  I  do  not  think 

^^  the  price  down. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Right  there,  on  that  point.  On  the  supposition  that 
there  is  a  harvester  trust,  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  organization 
of  that  trust  is  due  to  the  tariff,  and  on  the  supposition  that  there  is 
a  dictation  of  price,  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  tariff  made  that 
possible,  I  unaerstand  that  you  are  here  asking  that  the  duty  be 
repealed  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  here  stating  the  case. 

Mr.  BouTELXr.  Exactly.  So,  if  this  is  all  due  to  the  tariff,  you  are 
here  asking  us  to  put  an  end  to  it? 

Mr.  Metcaup.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  write  to  the  attorney-general  and  ^t  a  state- 
ment from  him  as  to  what  did  take  place,  and  I  will  file  it  with  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  does  not  seem  to  fit  anybody,  Mr. 
Randell. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  want  to  prove  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  people  who  have  large  interests  in  the  International  Harvester 
Company  and  the  International  Harvesting  Company  of  America 
also  have  large  interests  in  the  outside  companies? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  cost  of  your  articles  manufactured  in  America 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  and  the  various 
thmgs  that  enter  into  their  manufacture? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  tariff  is  an  element  which  you  recognize  either 
does  or  can  be  used  to  increase  that  price,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  see  how,  when  the  price  varies  from  $10  to 
$26,  a  difference  of  $15,  and  the  tariff  is  only  $4. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  It  can  be 
used  or  it  can  not  be  used  by  the  consumer  of  that  raw  material? 
The  tariff  on  the  raw  material  would  not  tend  to  lower  the  price? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  an  instrument  which  if  used  at  all  with  any 
effect  would  be  used  to  raise  the  price  of  material  out  of  which  you 
manufacture  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  not  the  record. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  not  arguing  the  matter.  I  want  to  get  an  answer 
to  my  question.  Please  answer  yes  or  no.  If  such  an  instrument  was 
used  at  all,  it  would  have  to  be  used  to  raise  the  price  and  not  lower  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  might  be. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  here  advocating  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  you  buy  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  here  advocating  the  taking  away  of  the 
tariff  wall  so  far  as  your  product  is  concerned,  but  are  willing  that 
the  tariff  on  the  other  things  should  stand  as  it  is.  That  is  your 
position. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  believe- 


Mr.  Randell  (interrupting).^  You  can  answer  that  question  "yes" 
or  "  no." 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  ri^jht  to  answer  it  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  objection  to  answering  a  question 
"yes'' or '^  no?" 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  I  prefer  to  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  CRU3rPACKER  (to  Mr.  Randell).  That  is  hardly  fair. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  think  my  question  will  be  fair.  My  question  is 
this:  You  are  here,  then,  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on 
your  products,  but  are  willing  that  the  tariff  should  remain  on  all  the 
raw  material  that  you  use,  just  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  advocate  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  on  our  goods, 
and  we  feel  that  the  foreign  market  is  open  to  us  at  the  present  price 
of  the  raw  material,  as  was  stated  before ;  others  feel  that  the  com- 
petitors of  ours  can  not  go  into  the  foreign  market  without  taking  off 
all  the  duty  on  the  materials  which  enter  into  their  products. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  willing  that  the  duty  on  these  articles  which 
you  manufacture  should  remain  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  the  foreign  market,  and 
therefore  we  do  not 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  are  willing  that  the  duty  shall  remain  as  it 
is,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  manufacture  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  there  is  no  tariff  on  these  farming  implements  and 
machinery  you  can  bring  in  your  manufactured  articles  from  Canada 
without  any  obstruction  from  the  tariff  and,  of  course,  compete  with 
the  manufactured  articles  in  this  country,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Not  with  the  very  proviso  which  I  reconmiend  should 
accompany  the  free  list.  If  our  goods  go  on  the  free  list,  it  can  only 
be  done  safely  for  the  small  manufacturer  by  the  proviso  which  1 
suggest  As  long  as  Canada  has  a  duty  of  20  or  25  per  cent  against 
us  our  Canadian  products  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  into  this  coun- 


Ir.  Randell.  But  if  they  do  not  pay  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  necessary  to  have  it  for  the  protection  of  the 
small  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  manufacture  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Ana  you  are  reaching  out  for  the  foreign  market? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  not  expect  to  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  with  a  tariff  on  the  raw  material  that  you  use  and  to  send 
those  articles  to  foreign  countries,  instead  of  manufacturing  in  Can- 
ada and  sending  those  articles  to  the  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  a  higher  duty  in  Canada  than  ih  the  United 
States.  On  pig  iron  they  have  to  pay  $3  bonus  on  every  ton,  $3  higher 
than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  considered  whether  or  not  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  those  manufacturing  the  goods  to  take  off  the  tariff  on 
harvesters  and  other  implements  you  manufacture,  farming  machin- 
ery, and  to  leave  it  on  the  raw  material  that  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  those  articles  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  As  far  as  the  harvester  company  is  concerned,  they 
look  upon  it  as  immaterial  whether  the  duty  remains  as  it  is  or  is 
changed  as  suggested  by  me. 
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Mr.  Randell.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  have  a  hold  on  the  market  in  some  way  that  makes  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  tariff  and  independent  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  have  competition. 

Mr.  Randell.  Just  put  it  this  way.    I  am  trying  to  get  at  the 
facts.     If  you  were  a  farmer,  if  you  represented  the  forming  element  - 
of  this  countrj',  which  uses  and  buj's  these  things 

Mr.  Metcalf  (interrupting).  I  have  been. 

Mr.  Randell.  Knowing  what  you  know  about  this  matter,  would 
you  advocate  what  you  advocate  here  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  advocate  keeping  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  these  farming  imple- 
ments? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  here  advocating  that.  I  say  that  it  is  im- 
material to  us  in  getting  our  foreign  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  speaking  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country,  would  you  from  that  standpoint,  at  the  same 
time  that  you  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  harvester?  :md 
other  farming  implements  and  machinery,  advocate  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  the  raw  material  that  ^oes  into  those  articles  ? 

Mr.  SIetcalf.  If  I  believed,  which  I  do  not,  that  the  tariff  was 
responsible  for  the  fluctuation  of  prices  of  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say,  if  you  believed  that  the  tariff  affected  the 
price,  whether  it  influenced  the  fluctation  or  not,  you  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  answered  the  question;  if  it  affected  another  in- 
dustry, I  would  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  this  industry,  so  far  as  that 
industry  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  But  you  can  not  impair  and  injure  a  large  interest 
without  affecting  all  of  us 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  would 
wrongfully  and  improperly  and  injuriously  affect  the  coal  and 
lumber  interests,  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  iron  and  lumber? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  here  advocating  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  why  keep  that  matter  up,  when  I  am  merely 
talking  about  the  interests  of  another  class? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  here  advocating  a  reduction  of  tariff  on 
other  lines  than  our  own.  I  am  not  here  advocating  a  retention  of  the 
tariff 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  other  article  that  has  ever  come  before  this  committee  or  before 
any  other  power  and  asked  that  the  tariff  be  taken  off  of  their  manu- 
f Actured  article,  and  at  the  same  time  was  willing  for  the  tariff  to  be 
on  the  raw  material  they  use  to  manufacture  the  article?  Have  you 
ever  known  such  a  thing  before  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Because,  Mr.  Randell,  the  prosperity  of  our  com- 
pany depends,  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  company  in  the  United 
States,  upon  the  general  prosperit}^  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  all  claim  that  if  there  is 
a  tariff  on  the  raw  material  they  have  to  have  a  corresponding  tariff 
on  the  manufactured  article,  or  else  it  would  abolish  the  manufacture 
of  the  article  in  this  country? 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  a  diflference  of  opinion  among  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  Randbll.  In  England  they  might  make  the  machinery,  and 
make  it  in  a  free  market,  and  bring  it  in  here  and  sell  it  in  a  free 
market  against  the  manufacturer  here. 
Mr.  ilETCALF.  We  will  take  our  chances  on  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  that  not  show,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  that 
you  have  a  cinch  on  the  thing,  independent  of  what  the  tariff  may  be 
on  the  raw  material  ?  That  would  be  one  of  the  methods  to  help 
break  down  the  wall  between  this  country  and  the  other  countries, 
and  at  the  same  time  hitting  at  the  steel  trust  and  the  lumber  trust. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  are  entirely  independent  of  the  steel  trust.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  buy  any  steel  or  iron  of  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  are  manufacturing  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  not  a  blending  of  interests  here  of  harvesters 
and  other  farming  implements,  and  of  lumber  and  iron  and  steel  and 
of  other  products,  and  of  the  railroads  and  all  that;  do  you  not  rep- 
resent somewhat  of  a  blended  interest  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  have  railroads  and  we  have  lumber  interests; 
we  have  ore  beds;  we  have  rolling  miUs;  and  we  have  steel  mills. 
Therefore  there  is  a  certain  blending  of  our  interests.  • 

Mr.  Randell.  And  when  those  who  own  the  lumber  cut  it  out  of 
the  forests  and  those  who  dig  the  ore  out  of  the  mines  and  manu- 
facture these  things  then  have  the  transportation  business  and  fix 
the  tariffs  to  suit  themselves,  what  does  the  consumer  get  ?  If  you 
can  answer  that  question,  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  past  is  the  best  criterion  of  the  future,  and 
prices  have  not  advanced  on  agricultural  implements  in  proportion  to 
what  they  have  in  other  lines. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  price  has  not  advanced  on  coal  oil,  either,  but 
that  does  not  keep  it  from  being  a  trust  and  injurious  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  no  line  of  goods  made  in  the  United  States 
that  is  made  as  cheap,  for  the  amount  of  labor  and  amount  of  mate- 
rial in  it,  as  agricultural  implements  to-day. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  the  liberties  of  the  people  depend  on 
how  cheap  they  can  get  something  sold  by  the  trusts  or  upon  the  free- 
dom each  man  has  in  the  race  of  fife  and  not  to  be  hampered  by  some- 
body that  has  a  monopoly  or  bv  somebody  who  has  the  people  in  his 
power? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  conditions  to  prevent 
anybody  from  going  into  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  properly  connect  the  raiV*oads,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  your  company  owns  a  railroad  near  Auburn  about  a 
inile  long? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  one  in  Chicago  probably  about  3  miles 
long? 

fte  Chair^lan.  I  wanted  to  bring  that  out  so  as  to  properly  con- 
nect the  railroads  in  this  blending. 

.  Mr.  Randell.  I  was  not  intending  to  get  on  anybody's  toes,  polit- 
ically or  otherwise,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  but  trying  to  find  out 
whether  there  was,  as  I  believed,  a  combination  of  the  various  capi- 
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talized  corporations  in  this  country  to  control  the  business  of  the 
country.    It  is  a  matter  the  people  are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  by  that  question  you  have  got  onto 
his  toes^  proceed. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  got  off  his  toes 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  object  to 
taking  this  duty  off? 

Mr.  Randell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  did  from  the  tone  of  your  inquiry? 

Mr.  BANDEUi.  No.  I  can  express  my  position.  I  am  in  favor  of 
taking  the  tariff  off  all  farming  implements^  tools,  and  machinery; 
and  Lam  in  favor  of  a  tariff  that  will  then  give  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  honest  manufacturer  in  this  country,  a  chance  to  manufacture 
those  thin^.  Therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of  taking  the  tariff  off  the 
raw  material.  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  are  you  not  in 
favor  of  the  same  thing,  or  are  vou  against  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  all  you  said  in  regard  to  your 
position.  . 

Mr.  Randell.  My  position  is  that  I  am  in  favor  of  taking  the  tariff 
off. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  this  side  of  the 
House,  having  some  rosponsibilrty  in  regard  to  the  making  of  the 
tariff  bill,  before  we  make  any  tariff  bill,  I,  for  one,  am  not  declaring 
myself  on  any  proposition.  Wherever  I  have  declared  it  publicly 
before  I  have  not  hesitated  about  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
now  to  say  so;  but  on  these  other  propositions — ^I  am  not  standing 
alone — I  want  to  consult  with  the  otner  Members 

Mr.  Randeix.  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  compliment  the  chair- 
man has  paid  me.  I  understand  him  to  say  that  he  wants  to  consult 
me  before  making  his  mind  up.  I  hope  lie  will  profit  by  that  con- 
sultation in  the  making  up  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  manufacture  steel  and  iron  for  the 
trade  or  just  for  your  own  use? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Just  for  our  own  use. 

Mr.  CrI'Mpacker.  Do  you  manufacture  substantially  all  that  you 
use  yourself? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  AVhen  I  said  for  our  own  use — we  do  sell  some  sur- 
plus product,  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  To  other  agricultural-implement  concerns  and  other 
concerns. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  manufacture  substantially  all  of  your 
own  iron? 

Mr.  Metcai/F.  Practically. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  you  do  not  buy  iron  in  the  trade,  in  the 
market,  like  these  independent  manufacturers  do? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  One  question  on  that  line.  Then,  if  the  tariff  was 
to  remain  on  this  raw  material,  you,  being  a  producer  of  it,  can 
manufacture  just  the  same  as  if  there  is  free  trade  along  that  line,  but 
your  competitor  would  have  to  buy  his  raw  material  under  the  tariff 
and  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  as  against  you;  is  not 
that  the  fact  ? 
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Mr.  iiETCALF.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  iron  and  steel  business  is 
entirely  separate,  and  our  agricultural-implement  business  p^iys  the 
same  as  any  other  agricultural-implement  concern  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  did  it ;  in  other  words, 
that  you  have  one  pocket  as  a  manufacturer  and  another  pocket  in 
which  you  have  raw  materials.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  competitors  do  manufacture  and  sell  abroad 
as  well  as  yourself? 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  Many  of  them. 

Mr.  Xeedham.  Why  is  it  that  steel  is  so  much  cheaper  now  than 
in  1899,  and  these  agricultural  implements  are  so  much  higher? 

ifr.  Mbtcalf.  I  do  not  think  thev  are. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  mowers  and  reapers  and  wag- 
ons are  higher  than  they  were  in  1899  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  That  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  were  a  good  many  stories  told  during  the 
campaign  that  can  not  be  backed  up  by  facts. 

Mr.  Kandell.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  If  that  had  not  been 
the  case  the  election  would  have  been  different.  • 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Have  you  a  market  in  China  and  Japan  ? 

Mr.  ifcTCALF.  We  have  not.  There  is  very  little  grain  cut  there, 
and  we  do  not  go  anywhere  where  grain  is  not  cut. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  i'here  is  a  good  deal  of  grain  cut  in  Manchuria. 

Mr.  Metcai^f.  We  go  to  Manchuria,  but  we  call  that  a  Russian 
province  and  not  Japanese. 

STATEKEHT  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  E.  H'EINLAY,  A  BEFBESENTATIVE 
IN  CONOBESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McKiNLAY.  I  simply  want  to  supplement  the  testimony  given 
by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  California,  representing  the  California  hop 
growers,  I  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Woodward  the  other 
aay,  and  he  writes  that  in  considering  the  question  of  an  increased 
duty  on  foreign  hops  there  has  been  one  phase  of  that  that  has  not 
l>een  presented  to  the  conmiittee,  and  that  is  the  question  of  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Government. 
He  writes : 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  question  of  an  Increase  of  duty  from  12  cents 
to  24  cents  per  pound  will  in  a  small  measure  assist  in  increasing  the  revenue 
,  required.  This  increase  will  not  eliminate  the  importation  of  hops  grown  in 
Germany  or  Austria  altogether,  but  in  the  judgment  of  those  best  able  to  give 
aii  opinion  upon  the  matter  will  not  reduce  that  importation  over  50  per  cent. 
Therefore  the  revenue  from  the  50  per  cent  will  amount  to  as  much  as  the 
present  revenue  derived  from  the  present  imix)rtations,  and  afford  some  pro- 
tection to  the  growers  who  are  now  seriously  distressed.  No  one  is  objecting 
to  the  increase  proposed  and  the  hop  growers  submit  that  this  increase  in  duty 
^8  one  of  the  few  that  can  be  made  by  your  honorable  body  without  injury 
to  anyone  or  objection  by  anyone,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  as  much  rev- 
«nae  to  the  Government  as  it  does  at  present,  If  not  more,  and  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  American  hop  growers. 

He  wished  me  to  supplement  what  he  said  by  presenting  that  to 
^he  committee. 
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STATEHENT  OF  HON.  F.  W.  MONDELL,  A  BEFBESENTATIVE  IK 
^       CONGEESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chaiiman.) 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  there  are  three  gentlemen  besides  your- 
self, Mr.  Mondell,  on  the  list  from  Wyoming,  and  one  from  Chicago, 
in  reference  to  the  coal  subject.  Does  each  gentleman  here  wish  to 
be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  two  gentlemen  here  who  are  operators  in  Wy- 
oming would  like  to  be  heard  briefly  in  regard  to  the  coal  tariff,  and 
it  was  my  desire  to  very  briefly  present  the  coal  situation  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  to  the  committee  before  these  gentlemen 
were  heard,  if  I  may  have  that  opportunity.  I  will  endeavor  to  be 
very  brief,  gentlemen  of  tlie  committee. 

I  appear  before  the  committee  in  favor  of  the  coal  industry  of  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

I  do  not  desire  to  have  the  committee  understand  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  only  presenting  this  coal  question  to  the  committee 
that  it  is  the  only  tariff  question  in  which  the  people  whom  I  repre- 
sent are  interested,  because  it  is  not,  by  any  means.  We  have  the 
same  interest  in  the  general  schedules  that  all  American  citizens 
have,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  some  special  interests. 

The  State  I  represent  has  about  one-eighth  of  all  the  sheep  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  wool 
tariffs.  We  are  also  very  much  interested  in  the  hides  schedule  and 
various  other  schedules. 

Your  committee  would  have  heard  from  the  operators  of  our  re- 
gion sooner  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  impression  has  been 
general  throughout  our  territory'  that  there  was  but  little  danger  of 
a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  bituminous  coal.  Even  now,  when  the 
necessitv  of  presenting  to  the  committee  the  facts  with  regard  to 
our  coaf  situation  is  apparent,  a  number  of  operators  from  the  North- 
west who  would  be  glad  to  present  the  matter  to  the  committee  are 
unable  to  be  here.  There  are  present  in  the  city,  however,  a  number 
of  our  operators,  whom  I  hope  your  committee  will  be  able  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  be  briefly  heard. 

Mv  purpose  in  appearing  before  your  committee  is  to  give  you  a 
brief  outlme  of  the  coal  situation  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  more  particularly  in  Wyoming.  Wliat  I  have^to  say  will  be 
in  the  form  of  a  general  statement  of  conditions,  the  details  m  regard 
to  which  the  gentlemen  who  will  succeed  me,  and  who  are  operators 
in  the  field,  can  give  you. 

We  appear  here  for  the  purpose  of  calling  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  coal  will  work  a  very  great 
hardship  to  the  growing  coal  industry  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
Utah,  without  bringing  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

The  coal  fields  of  the  upper  or  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region 
cover  a  very  extensive  area.  In  Wyoming  approximately  30.000 
square  milos,  or  over  (^000,000  acres,  are  underlaid  with  coal.  The 
coal  area  of  Montana  is  still  larger,  while  Utah  has  a^  considerable 
area  of  coal  and  there  are  extensive  areas  of  lignite  in  North  Dakota. 

Practically  all  the  coals  of  the  northern  Rockj^  Mountain  region 
are  either  lignite  or  subbituniinous,  and  they  run  all  the  wav  from 
low-grade  and  inferior  lignites  in  the  Dakotas  to  a  high-grade  lignite. 
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or  subbituminous,  in  some  parts  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  very  limited  fields  of  bituminous  coals  in 
these  States,  but  such  deposits  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  cut  much 
figure  in  the  general  coal  industry. 

I  will  hand  to  the  stenographer  a  number  of  typical  analj^ses  of 
Wyoming  fields  which  I  obtained  from  the  Geological  Survey" 

ANALYSES   OF   COAL. 

Coal  from  Monarch,  9  miles  northwest  of  Sheridan,  in  Sheridan  County, 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 22.63 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 35. 68 

Fixed  carbon 37. 19 

Ash 4. 50 

Snlphur .  59 

Coal  from  Rock  Springs,  Sweetwater  County, 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 10.23 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 34. 11 

Blied  carbon 61. 10 

Ash 4.56 

Sulphur 1. 15 

Coal  from  Frontier,  Uinta  County, 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 3.86 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 39. 49 

Fixed  carbon 51. 00 

Ash 1 3.65 

Sulphur 1. 07 

Coal  from  Cumberland,  Uinta  County, 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 6. 78 

Volatile   hydrocarbons 39. 79 

inxed  carbon 47. 43 

Ash 6. 00 

Sulphur .  43 

From  these  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  these  coals  are  high  in 
moisture,  high  in  volatile  gases,  low  in  fixed  carbons,  and  generally 
low  in  ash. 

Coming  in  direct  competition  with  these  American  coals  are  the 
coals  from  British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  The  Crows  Nest  Pass 
coals  of  British  Columbia  are  coking  coals,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  typical  analysis :  • 

IVr  cent. 

Moisture 0.  91 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 19. 1 

Fixed  carbon 09. 93 

Ash 9.  83 

Sulphur .  32 

These  coals  are  very  high  grade  and  the  field  contains  many  work- 
able seams. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  coals  are  those? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Those  are  coals  from  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 
That  is  the  Crows  Nest  coal  of  British  Columbia,  the  analysis  of 
which  I  just  read. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  a  good  grade  of  coal,  evidently? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  a  high  grade  of  bituminous  coal,  and  which 
makes  coke  which  they  tell  me  is  as  good  as  any  made  in  the  world, 
except  that  made  in  West  Virginia. 

Xhe  other  Canadian  field  with  which  we  come  in  competition  is 
the  Lethbridge,  in  Alberta,  which  I  understand  is  a  noncoking  coal, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  furnished  me  by  the  Geological  Survey 
as  a  typical  analysis : 

Per  coit. 

Moisture 12.08 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 28. 87 

Fixed  carbon 54. 93 

Ash 6.12 

These  Canadian  coals  lie  within  50  to  100  miles  of  the  American 
border,  and  coal  from  these  fields  comes  directly  south  into  American 
territory  over  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  which  con- 
nects with  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  at  Great  Falls,  Mont, 
and  into  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  northern  Idaho  over  several  lines  of 
road  that  cross  the  international  boundary.  These  coals,  therefore, 
reach  our  American  markets  in  eastern  Washington,  northern  Idaho, 
and  Montana  with  a  shorter  haul  and  a  lower  freight  rate  than  any 
American  coals,  except  some  inferior  coal  mined  in  northern  Mon- 
tana. 

That  American  coal  of  this  region  can  not  successfully  compete 
with  the  Canadian  product  without  an  adequate  duty  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  of  the  steady  increase  of  Canadian  importations  iuto  the 
territory  mentioned,  in  the  face  of  the  present  tariff  of  67  cents  a 
long  ton.  Importations  of  dutv  paid  coal  into  the  collection  district 
of  Montana  and  Idaho  having  been  as  follows : 

Tons. 

1904 159,488 

1905 174.511 

1906 258,468 

1907 272,532 

1908 410, 120 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that  the  importation  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  year  and  has  been  steadily  growing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  There  are  three  general  features  of  the  situation  to 
which  I  shall  refer  which  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  coal  tariff. 

First.  The  fact  of  a  higher  wage  scale  and  a  higher  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  than  Canada.  (  will  hand  to  the  ste- 
nographer for  insertion  in  the  record  a  statement  prepared  for  me 
yesterday  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  giving  the  comparative  wa^e 
scale  in  Montana  and  Canada.  The  scale  in  Wyoming  is  approxi- 
mately that  of  Montana.  A  comparison  of  these  schedules  shows 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  outside  scale  in  Can- 
ada is  based  on  a  ten-hour  day  while  the  same  scale  in  the  United 
States  is  based  on  an  eight-hour  day,  the  American  scale  is  from 
25  to  40  per  cent  above  the  Canadian  scale. 

For  instance,  taking  e  few  examples  of  outside  wages,  we  find  head 
blacksmiths  in  Wyoming  receive  $8.90  for  eight  hours,  in  Canada 
$3.75  for  ten  hours.  The  difference  in  the  wages  of  blacksmith 
helpers  is  still  greater. 
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Outside  teamsters  receive  in  Montana  $3  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
in  Canada  $2.62^  for  a  ten-hour  day.  This  is  26  cents  an  hour  in 
Canada  and  37^  cents  an  hour  in  Montana. 

A  boxrcar  shoveler  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  receives  $3  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  while  in  Canada  the  same  class  of  labor  receives 
$2^62^  for  a  ten-hour  day. 

When  we  come  to  inside  occupations  in  which  day  wages  are  paid, 
we  find  that  drivers  in  Wyoming  receive  $3.40  and  in  Montana  $3.60 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  while  in  Canada  they  receive  $2.75  for  eight 
hours'  work.  Rope  riders  receive  $3.40  for  an  eight-hour  day  in 
Montana  and  $3.25  in  Wyoming,  as  against  $2.75  in  Canada.  This 
difference  in  wages  is  maintained  throughout  the  entire  wage  scale. 
The  difference  is  even  greater  when  we  come  to  examine  the  price 
paid  for  mining.  As  prices  differ  in  various  mines,  governed  by  the 
local  conditions,  and  the  manner  of  weighing  and  measuring  varies, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  strike  an  average,  but  I  fliink  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  price  paid  for  mining  coal  in  'Wyoming  and  Montana  is  at  least 
25  to  40  per  cent  above  that  paid  in  western  Canadian  mines.  In  some 
instances  the  difference  is  even  greater  where  the  Canadian  is  paid  by 
the  yard. 

Second.  When  we  come  to  the  matter  of  transportation,  we  find 
that  the  Canadian  mines  have  an  advantage  over  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can mines  in  distance,  and  consequently  in  freight  rates.  For  in- 
stance, the  freight  rate  from  Letnbridge,  Province  of  Alberta,  to 
Spokane,  Wash.,  is  $2.40  a  ton ;  from  Michael,  British  Columbia,  to 
Spokane  is  $2.15,  while  the  rate  from  either  the  Sheridan  or  Rock 
Springs  fields  in  Wyoming  is  $4.45  a  ton,  a  difference  of  over  $2  a 
ton  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  coal,  while  the  tariff  on  the  short  ton  is 
but  little  more  than  60  cents. 

In  the  markets  of  Butte  and  Anaconda  the  lignite  coals  from  the 
vicinity  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  have  an  advantage  of  about  75  cents  a 
ton  in  freight  rates  over  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  and  Lethbridge  high- 
grade  bituminous  and  subbituminous  coals,  but  the  only  Wyoming 
coals  that  can  compete  at  Butte  and  Anaconda  for  smelter  and  steam- 
ing  purposes  with  the  Canadian  coals  are  the  coals  from  southwestern 
doming  and  Rock  Springs,  which  pay  a  rate  of  $4  a  ton  into  both 
Butte  and  Anaconda,  25  cents  more  than  the  highest  Canadian  rate. 

The  rates  above  given  are  for  lump  and  run-of-mine  coal,  rates  in 
all  cases  being  somewhat  lower  for  slack  coal. 

The  Lethbridge  coals  reach  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  on  a  rate  of  $2.50 
a  ton,  while  the  Wyoming  coals  pay  a  rate  so  much  higher  that  it  is 
in  most  cases  prohibitive^  the  rate  from  the  Sheridan  region  being 
$2.50  a  ton  to  Helena,  with  a  local  from  that  point  to  Great  Falls, 
and  from  Kirby,  Wyo.,  $3  a  ton  to  Helena,  with  a  local  to  Great 
Falls. 

Rates  have  recently  been  put  into  effect  over  the  new  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  into  Great  Falls  whereby  the  Sheridan  coals  must 
pay  $4.05  per  ton,  as  against  $2.50  for  Lethbridge  and  $3.40  for 
Crows  Nest  Pass  coals.  At  these  rates  Wyoming  coals  can  not  get 
into  the  Great  Falls  market. 

I  present  these  figures  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  rate  situation. 
They  show  clearly  the  considerable  advantage  Canadian  coal  has  over 
coal  mined  in  Wyoming.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  coals  mined 
in  Montana  that  meet  the  Canadian  coals  on  a  more  satisfactory 
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freight  basis,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  Montana  coals  which  can 
successfully  compete  in  the  market  with  the  better  grade  of  the 
Canadian  coals  pay  a  freight  rate  but  a  little  lower  than  that  on 
Wyoming  coals. 

Third.  Another  important  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  coals  are  in  the  main,  particularly  the  Crows  Nest  Pass 
coals,  better  for  steaming  and  smelting  purposes  than  much  of  the 
Wyoming  coal.  In  fact,  there  is  so  wide  a  difference  that  much  of  the 
Canadian  coal  would  command  a  price  of  at  least  $1  a  ton  above 
much  of  the  Wyoming  coal  in  open  competition.  For  domestic  use 
the  Wyoming  coal  is,  much  of  it,  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  Canadian 
coal,  but  even  for  such  purposes  it  meets  with  the  sharp  competition 
from  the  Lethbridge  and  other  Canadian  coals. 

As  clearly  indicating  the  necessity  for  protection  in  this  field  as 
against  Canadian  coal,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  the  increased 
Canadian  imports  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  I  desire  to 
further  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  importations  clearly 
indicate  that  the  sharpest  foreign  competition  whicn  American  coab 
meet  is  met  by  the  coals  from  uiis  district. 

Although  1  am  not  entirely  certain  on  that  point,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  with  the  exception  of  the  port  of  Boston  the  importation 
in  this  district  was  the  largest  in  any  collection  district  in  1908. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these  coals  are  coming 
into  a  sparsely  settled  region,  where  the  market  is  not  large,  you  will 
readily  see  how  menacing  this  importation  is  to  American  industries. 
It  is  not  only  the  present  market  along  the  Canadian  border  that  we 
seek  to  retain,  but  the  vastly  increased  market  which  will  be  found 
in  that  region  with  the  development  of  its  resources  and  consequent 
increase  in  population.  We  have  in  Wyoming  enough  coal  to  supply 
the  present  population  of  the  United  States  something  like  one  thou- 
sand years,  but  we  must  find  our  markets  within  the  limits  of  a  rea- 
sonable freight  haul.  If  we  are  to  lose  the  markets  in  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Washington,  and  the  market  which  we  oujjht  to  obtain 
in  North  Dakota,  it  means  that  in  increasing  production  we  must 
turn  to  the  southern  market  and  compete  with  the  coal  produced  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  and  if  we  lose  these 
northern  markets  to  any  extent  I  fail  to  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  maintain  our  present  wage  scale. 

We  are  not  without  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  effect  of  a  lower  coal 
tariff,  for  when  the  coal  rate  was  reduced  from  $1  under  the  McKinley 
bill  to  42  cents  a  ton  under  the  Wilson  bill  we  lost  all  our  market  in 
Montana  and  AVashington  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  curiously 
enough,  no  consumer  obtained  coal  any  cheaper  under  these  conditions. 

From  15  cents  to  25  cents  a  ton  is  a  fair  profit  on  a  large  coal  out- 
put. Coal  is  often  sold  so  close  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
price  even  10  or  15  cents  and  leave  any  profit.  With  the  reduction 
to  42  cents  a  ton  under  the  Wilson  bill  the  Canadian  impoi-tei*s  did 
not  give  the  American  consumers  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  tlie 
tariff.  They  simply  reduced  the  price  10  or  15  cents  a  ton  and  drove 
our  mines  out  of  the  market.  Of  course  this  gave  the  large  consumers 
the  benefit  of  the  10  or  15  cents  reduction  on  each  ton,  but  the  ordi- 
nary consumer  of  coal  found  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
price,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  duty  was  again  raised  under 
the  Dingley  bill  to  67  cents  a  long  ton,  the  Canadian  operators  were 
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getting  about  the  same  price  in  this  northern  market  that  our  oper- 
ators had  received  prior  to  their  losing  the  market. 

Having  crowded  the  American  operators  out  of  the  market,  the 
Canadian  operators  gradually  raised  their  price,  and  as  it  takes  a 
considerable  length  of  time  to  readjust  business  and  to  secure  busi- 
ness once  lost,  we  retrieved  none  of  this  lost  business  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  bill.  Of  course  at  that  time  the  Montana 
and  Washington  market  was  a  much  more  limited  one  than  it  is  now, 
and  our  output  was  much  smaller.  I  shall  file  with  the  stenographer, 
to  be  printed  with  my  hearing,  a  statement  showing  the  coal  produc- 
tion in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  shows  that 
Wyoming  jjroduced  in  1907,  6,252,990  tons— it  being  the  fourth  State 
in  point  or  production  west  of  the  Mississippi — Colorado,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas  having  a  larger  production. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  I  believe 
we  are  justified  in  our  belief  that  any  reduction  in  the  coal  tariff 
would  he  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  coal  industry  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  and  I  may  add  of  the  State  of  Washington  as  well. 

While  I  speak  particularly  for  W^yoming,  the  Montana  interests 
are,  it  would  seem  to  me,  equally  in  danger,  and  the  coal  industry  of 
adjacent  States  would  be  injured  by  the  readjustment  of  markets  if 
we  lose  the  northern  markets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situation  de- 
mands an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  tariff.  I  would  sug- 
gest an  increase  to  75  cents  a  short  ton.  I  believe  that  increase  would 
not  more  than  measure  the  difference  in  wages,  and  so  far  as  alarge 
portion  of  the  field  is  concerned,  it  would  nowhere  near  measure 
the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

We  have  a  growing  industry  which  should  be  protected.  No  Amer- 
ican will  pay  more  lor  his  coal  by  reason  of  such  protection,  but  the 
market  will  be  preserved  for  American  producers  and  the  American 
wage  scale  can  be  maintained. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  that  it  is  of  only  recent  years  that  a 
market  has  been  found  and  made  for  lignite  coal.  Ten  years  ago 
practically  none  of  the  railroads  would  use  it,  and  its  domestic  con- 
sumption was  small.  By  constant,  laborious,  and  expensive  experi- 
ment, and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  we  have  Ibeen 
able  to  build  up  a  market  for  our  lignite  coal.  It  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected against  higher-grade  coals  mined  by  lower-paid  labor  in 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  to  the  Canadian  border  are  your  mines 
in  Wyoming? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  State  of  Montana  is  about  400  miles  in  width, 
Jind  the  Wyoming  mines,  some  of  them,  are  within  50  miles  of  our 
northern  border. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  coal  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  No;  there  is  no  point  in  Canada  west  of  Lake 
Superior  where  a  market  for  a  ton  of  American  coal  could  be  found. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  thickly  settled  country  there? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  are  only  thr»B  lines  of  railroad  crossing  the 
international  boundary.  One  comes  down  to  Great  Falls  rrom 
Lethbridge.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ship  any  American  coal  over 
the  line,  Decause  we  would  snip  it  right  into  a  coal  region.  There 
are  two  lines  of  road  coming  down  over  the  international  boundary 
to  Spokane.    There  is  no  coal  mine  within  250  miles  of  Spokane,  and 
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then  only  a  little  on  the  other  side  of  the  range.  Our  coals  are  about 
350  miles  from  Spokane.  We  have  a  freight  rate  of  $4  to  get  it  to 
Spokane.  Of  course,  we  could  not  ship  from  there  north  into  a  coal 
region.    In  other  words,  there  is  no  room  for  reciprocity. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Spokane  import  any  Canadian  coal? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  just  how  much  of 
the  coal  which  paid  the  duty  in  the  collection  district  of  Great  FaUs 
was  used  in  Spokane,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  upward  of  400,000  tons 
paid  the  duty  m  the  Great  Falls  district. 

The  Chairjiian.  We  had  free  coal  for  a  year  in  1893. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  line  of  road  crossing 
the  international  boundary,  that  being  the  line  into  Great  Falls,  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  railroad  management  very  kindly  raised 
the  rate  during  that  year  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  They  found  it  was  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  no 
doubt,  or  they  would  not  have  done  so. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  assume  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  near  is  the  nearest  Canadian  coal  field  to  your 
Wyoming  fields  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  Crows  Nest  Pass  and  the  Lethbridge  Pass  are 
from  50  to  150  miles  from  the  Canadian  border.  So  a  haul  of  50  to 
150  miles  will  bring  that  coal  to  the  international  boundary. 

Our  fields,  of  course,  are  all  south  of  the  Montana  boundary.  Some 
of  them — the  Rock  Springs  and  Diamond  and  Kenmierer  fields — are 
250  miles  south  of  the  Canadian  border,  but  those  that  lie  nearest  to 
the  common  markets  in  Washington  and  Idaho  and  Montana  are  all 
the  way  from  250  to  400  miles  from  those  markets,  while  the  Cana- 
dian coals  are  from  200  to  350  miles  from  the  same  markets.  In  other 
words,  they  are  nearer  those  large  American  markets  than  we  are. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  How  far  are  the  American  markets  from  Great 
Falls? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  don't  know  the  exact  distance  from  Great  Falls  to 
the  international  boundary.  It  is  397  miles  from  Great  Falls  to  Leth- 
bridge.   But  there  are  coals  nearer. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  far  are  the  nearest  Canadian  coal  mines  from 
Great  Falls?     WTiat  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  About  275  miles. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  far  are  your  mines  from  Great  Falls? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  they  have  been  about  upward  of  400  miles. 
They  are,  I  should  say — do  j'ou  know  the  distance  from  Sheridan  to 
Great  Falls  by  the  new  route? 

Mr.  Carney.  About  400  miles. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  About  400  miles. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Colorado  coals  do  not  compete  with  Wyoming  coals 
in  that  territory,  do  they,  in  Washington,  Montana,  and  Idaho? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  do  not  compete  except  in  the  southern  part  of 
Wyoming,  in  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  ana  in  the  Dakotas.  They 
compete  sharply  in  all  those  St^ites. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  stated  the  locations  of  the  various  coal 
fields  in  your  operation  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  have  simply  referred  to  this  as  I  have  referred  to 
my  notes.     I  have  not  filed  any  map  indicating  their  location. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  file 
such  a  map,  showing  where  the  different  coal  fields  are. 
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Mr.  BoUTELL.  What  is  the  source  of  fuel  supply  in  western  Wash- 
ington and  northwestern  Oregon,  west  of  the  Cascades? 

Air.  MoNDELL.  Washington,  west  of  the  Cascades,  is  supplied  from 
Roswell  and  other  mines  in  that  State.  We  only  reach  the  Wash- 
ington market  east  of  the  Cascades. 

Mr.  BoLTELL.  I  understand,  and  the  home  supply  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades is  from  mines  west  of  the  Cascades. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  home  supply  west  of  the  Cascades  is  from  local 
mines. 

ilr.  BouTELL.  Do  they  produce  enough  to  supply  that  home  de- 
mand? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  My  recollection  is  that  last  year  the  importation  at 
all  Puget  Sound  points  was  only  50,000,  as  against  400,000  of  impor- 
tations into  the  Great  Falls  district. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  the  distance  of  Washington  coals  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma ;  are  they  near? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  within — ^yes;  some  of  the  mines  are  within  50 
miles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Some  of  the  mines  are  within  15  or  20  miles. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Some  small  mines  are  within  15  or  20  miles,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Some  of  the  large  mines. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Roswell  is,  I  don't  know  how  far,  probably  200  or 
250  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  are  some  within  15  or  20  miles. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  want  the  tariflp  to  remain  at  ()7,  do  you? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  We  believe  the  tariff  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  meet 
difference  in  wages,  al>out  75  cents  a  long  ton,  which  would  mean 
about  70  cents  a  short  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  seems  under  the  situation  up  there,  if  you  have 
no  tariff  the  railroads,  by  putting  up  the  price  of  transportation,  can 
supply  you  with  the  same  protection.    They  did  do  that  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  At  a  time  when  we  had  simply  rebated  the  coal 
tariff  for  one  year  and  when  there  Avas  only  one  line  of  railroad 
across  the  international  boundary. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  shows  the  power  of  the  transportation  companies 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  in  that  country. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  We  prefer  to  be  protected  by  law  rather  than  by 
the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  your  hope  of  help  there  is  in  the  tariff,  could 
not  the  same  power  that  supplies  the  place  of  the  tariff  by  putting 
up  a  freight  rate  do  away  with  the  protection  that  the  tariff  affords 
by  putting  down  the  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  thivk  that  is  true,  to  this  extent:  That  if  an 
American  railway  was  to  reduce  its  rate  from  Great  Falls  to  Spokane 
to  a  point  much  below  the  rate  which  other  railroads  make  within 
^Vmerican  territory  to  the  south,  I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  take  cognizance  of  that  condition  and  affonl  us 
relief.  I  think  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  power  to  iiujuire  into 
and  regulate  those  rates  in  the  hands  of  the  commission.  Therefore 
I  think  we  should  have  the  benefit,  and  with  the  railroad  rate  still  in 
effect,  I  do  not  believe  the  railroads  of  that  district  would  attempt 
to  deny  us  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  by  reducing  tlie  rate  to  Canadian 
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coal;  they  certainly  would  not  want  to  reduce  it  below  what  would 
be.  the  fair  price  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Randell,  But  in  order  to  get  that  means  of  hoped-for  relief, 
the  people  in  New  England  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  all  through  the  United  States,  would  be  subject 
to  buying  coal  with  a  Uiriff  of  67  or  74  cents  on  the  ton,  and  that 
would  be  a  tremendous  expense  to  the  United  States,  and  it  would 
increase  the  expense  of  living  very  much  in  New  England,  and  the 
expense  of  manufacturing  plants,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Have  you 
worked  out  what  the  difference  would  make  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Judging  from  the  experience  that  the  people  of 
Montana  and  eastern  Washington  had  with  the  coal  at  $42  a  ton,  I 
would  say  that  in  the  long  run  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  was 
quite  as  high  with  the  lower  tariff,  and  would  be  without  any  tariff  at 
all,  as  the  price  he  pays  now.  The  Canadian  miner  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  situation,  having  that  advantage,  could  lower  to  a  point 
that  would  drive  us  out,  and  still  have  a  profit.  The  minute  we  were 
driven  out  of  the  market,  then  the  rate  would  gradually  advance,  as 
it  did  under  the  AVilson  bill,  to  a  point  as  high  as  it  was  originally, 
and  in  any  event  the  reduction  that  drove  us  from  the  northern  mar- 
ket was  only  a  reduction  of  about  15  cents  a  ton,  because  we  were  sup- 
plying that  market  on  a  very  close  margin  at  any  rate,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  15  cents  succeeded  in  driving  us  out. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  what  you  say  applies  to  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  effect  would  be  on  the  whole  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  I  assume  that  this  committee,  in  discussing 
this  situation,  must  consider  the  whole  country.  Of  course  it  is  my 
duty  to  present  the  situation  as  it  relates  to  my  constituents,  which  I 
have  attempted  to. do;  but,  sir,  from  what  I  know  of  the  general  coal 
situation,  and  I  have  studied  it  somewhat,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  duty  is  not  a  burden  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  tariff  of  67  cents  a  long  ton  on  bituminous  coal  is 
not  very  high  protection  to  the  coal  of  the  East.  I  know  that  the 
average  profit  on  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  bituminous  mines  of  the  East 
does  not  amount,  one  year  after  another,  to  20  cents  a  ton.  In  other 
words,  that  the  producer  of  coal  sells  it  on  a  close  margin.  I  have 
understood  that  at  a  distance  from  the  mines  the  consumers  of  coal 
pay  a  pretty  stiff  price,  but  that  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  any 
enhanced  price  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  to  the  producer  of  coal.  What 
is  the  average  profit  per  ton  of  coal  to  a  coal  operator  in  your  section  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  At  one  time  I  managed  a 
coal  mine  in  our  State.  That  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  I  severed 
my  connection  with  that  operation  when  I  become  a  politician,  in 
1894,  or  a  little  before  I  was  elected  to  Congress.  For  five  years  prior 
to  that  time  our  average  profit  on  an  output  of  about  1,500  tons  a  day 
was  about  11  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  ton  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  five  yeai's.  There  are  times  when, 
with  a  suddenly  increased  demand,  without  the  opportunity  to  meet 
it  by  opening  new  mines,  the  price  will  be  temporarily  enhanced  to 
the  operator  and  he  will  get  a  very  good  margin  for  the  time;  but 
as  the  years  come  and  go,  I  should  say  that  25  cents  a  ton  was  much 
above  the  average  profit  in  our  country,  and  that  it  was  probably 
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nearer  15  cents;  and  I  know  in  some  cases  it  has  been  lower  than  that, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  inside  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  except  as  I  have  talked  with  the  managers  of 
mines  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  iron  mines  in  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  some  iron  deposits  now  being 
worked  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  larg;er  deposits  that  may  be 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  class  ore  is  it  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  a  rather  good  Bessemer  ore,  carrying  about 
«)mewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  say  that  would  be  very  good  ore. 

w.  MoNDELL.  It  possibly  does  not  run  that  much.  I  am  not  very 
lamiliar  with  the  business,  as  the  gentleman  is,  but  possibly  the  aver- 
age is  noit  as  high  as  that. 

Mr.  UiJDERwooD.  Is  it  red  hematite  ore? 

Mr.  KoxDELL.  It  is  a  red  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  veins  or  ppckets? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  the  mines  at  Sunrise  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
^arge  pocket  or  series  of  pockets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  this  coal  you  have  in 
tnat  country  is  not  fit  for  coking  purposes,  but  is  purely  domestic 

Mr.  Mondeix.  We  have  very  little  coking  coal  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  of  the  main  reasons  that  you  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  Canadian  coal  is  that  the  Canadian  coal  is  a  very  much 
superior  coal,  as  I  understand  it. 

^Ir.  MoNDELii.  That  is  one  of  the  factors ;  that  is  only  one  of  the 
ractors.  The  gentleman  understands  that  of  two  coals  one  may  be 
^uperior  for  a  certain  purpose  and  the  other  command  as  high  a  price 
oy  reason  of  its  superiority  for  another  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that. 
.  Mr.  MoNDELi^  For  instance,  we  have  some  very  fine  domestic  coals 
in  our  State,  coal  that  is  low  in  ash,  that  ignites  readily  and  burns 
^ith  very  little  smoke. 

Mr.  IInderwood.  But  this  superiority  of  the  Canadian  coal  over 
)^ur  coal  Ls  a  superiority  by  nature  and  not  due  to  artificial  condi- 
"ons,  and  it  is  a  superiority  that  never  can  be  overcome,  is  it  not  ? 
.  Mr.  Mondell.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  overcome  the  supe- 
nority  of  the  Canadian  bituminous  coals  over  our  coals  for  certain 
P'JiT)oses, 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  tariff,  if  it  is  put  on  there  for  that 
purpose  of  protecting  it  against  that  superiority,  must  remain  there 
forever,  logicaUy? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  used  the  argument  of  the  superiority  of  the  Cana- 
dian coals  for  certain  purposes,  not  as  one  of  the  controlling  argu- 
^^nts  for  the  tariff,  but  one  of  the  things  to  be  considered  when,  in 
addition  to  that,  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they  are 
nearer  many  markets  than  our  mines  are,  and  the  still  more  impor- 
^nt  fact  that  we  are  paying  a  very  much  higher  wage  than  the  Cana- 
^^an  mines  are  paying. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  mean  is  this:  The 
^^^elopment  of  this  country,  the  development  of  your  coaling  inter- 
?^  and  railroads,  and  so  forth,  could  never  overcome  the  natural 
superiority  of  the  Canadian  coals  for  certain  purposes? 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  will  be  some  Canadian  coals  sold  in  that 
northern  region  without  regard  to  the  tariff.  That  is  assuming  that 
the  tariff  in  any  event  would  be  a  reasonable  one.  There  will  still  be 
some  Canadian  coal  sold,  because  it  would  meet  a  certain  market ;  but 
if  the  Canadian  coal  came  in  without  any  tariff  at  all,  it  would  take 
all  of  the  market,  because  they  not  only  have  a  coal  that  is  3uperior 
to  ours  for  smelter  and  steaming  purposes,  but  they  also  have  bitu- 
minous coals  that  are  quite  as  good  as  ours  for  domestic  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this:  In  the  development 
of  your  mining  industries,  as  your  own  coal  is  not  a  coking  coal,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  .the  development  of  iron  and  steei  industries 
in  your  State  to  have  the  Canadian  coal  ? 

IVIr.  BoNYNGE.  Oh,  no.  Can  you  not  get  those  from  Colorado,  the 
coking  coals? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ever  import  any  Canadian 
coal  or  coke  to  AVyoming,  to  the  iron  deposits,  because  of  the  very 
great  distance.  The  iron  deposits  of  our  State  are  all  in  the  central 
and  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  they  lie  all  the  way  from  500 
to  800  miles  trom  the  nearest  Canadian  coals.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  coking  coal  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  the  same  distance  away,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deposit  of  very  good 
ore  in  our  fields  in  that  vicinity,  very  good  ore. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  some  coking  coal  in  that  vicinity,  as  the 
gentleman  perhaps  knows. 

Mr.  Randeix.  How  much  coal  does  it  take  to  make  a  ton  of  coke? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically  speaking,  from  one  and  a  quarter  to 
one  and  a  fifth  tons. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  in  some  cases  up  to  2  tons.  When  I  was 
connected  with  the  business  I  know  it  used  to  take  2  tons  to  make 
a  ton  of  coke,  but  our  coal  was  not  very  low  in  fixed  carbon,  and 
therefore  it  took  more  to  make  a  ton  of  coke. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  recognize  that  you  have  freight  rates  against 
you;  that  makes  it  difficult  for  you  to  conijjete;  but  for  the  general 
development  of  your  iron  interests  and  railroad  interests,  would  it 
not  be  of  more  benefit  to  your  people  to  have  a  cheap  first-rate  coal 
than  it  would  to  exclude  it  ^  Taking  it  in  the  long  run,  would  it  not 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  of -your  State! 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Oh,  no;  just  south.  Colorado  and  Wyoming  join 
each  other. 

Mr.  Mondell.  No;  a  distance  of  from  250  to  350  miles.  And  our 
iron  ore  is  now  IxMUg  smelted  at  Pueblo,  in  Colorado,  w4th  Colorado 
coke,  and  I  assume  that  the  future  development  of  our  iron  industry 
\yill  be  with  the  use  of  Colorado  and  Utah  coal:  Utah  has  a  con- 
siderable area  of  good  coking  coal. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  also  in  Mon- 
tana, and  not  very  remote  from  (ireat  Falls,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  iron  deposits  of  Montana. 
I  am  not  informed  in  regard  to  them.  However,  the  importation  of 
bituminous  coal  would  not  of  itself  necessarily  affect  the  development 
of  those  deposits.    That,  of  course,  would  be  a  question  of  coke. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  true,  but  either  coke  or  coal  must  come  in, 
to  develop  those  Montana  deposits,  from  the  Canadian  border. 
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Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  Wyoming  coals  and  some  of  the  Montana  coals 
are  used  successfully  for  all  of  the  metal  smelting  that  is  done  in 
Montana. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  that;  but  they  can  not  make  coke 
out  of  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  No;  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  make  iron  or  steel  you  have  to  have  coke! 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Under  present  conditions,  unless  we  shall  develop 
electric  processes,  which  we  are  likely  to  develop;  in  which  event 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  low-grade  limites  in  the 'immediate 
vicinity  of  those  Wyoming  and  Montana  deposits  which  could  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  generating  electricity ;  and  the  gentleman 
is  aware  that  in  an  experimental  way,  at  least,  steel  has  oeen  pro- 
duced—and the  gentlemen  of  the  Geological  Survey  say  has  been 
produced,  they  believe,  on  a  commercial  basis,  a  basis  of  commercial 
economy — with  the  use  of  electricity. 

Mr.  MONDELL.  I  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  again 
emphasize  the  fact  that  my  argument  for  the  tariff  is  not  based  to 
any  considerable  extent  on  the  comparative  qualities  of  the  coals. 
That  is  simply  one  factor.  If  our  coal  were  as  good  as  the  Montana 
coal  in  every  respect  as  a  steamer  and  for  smelting  purposes,  even 
then  we  could  not  compete  with  the  Montana  mines,  owing  to  their 
proximity  to  the  market,  and  to  their  lower  wage  rate,  particularly 
to  the  latter.  So  we  need  protection  against  the  Tower  wage  rate  and 
against  the  advantage  in  transportation  which  the  Canadian  coals 
have;  but  if  we  simply  took  into  consideration  the  condition  in  the 
wage  scale  alone,  that  m  itself  is  enough  to  warrant  the  present  duty 
on  coal. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  Montana  coal  and  I  think  you  meant 
British  Columbia  coal.  You  did  mean  British  Columbia  coal,  did 
you  not,  instead  of  Montana  coal  ? 

Mr.  MoKDELL.  I  said  in  speaking  of  the  comparative  quality 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  Montana  and  I  think  you  meant  British 
Columbia. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  My  comparisons  are  all  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
«)als  with  Canadian  coal. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  does  the  Colorado  coal  compare  with  the  Cana- 
<liancoal? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Colorado  has  some  coal  as  good  as  the  best  in  the 
v^rows  Nest  Pass  regions.  Colorado  has  all  grades  of  coal,  from  the 
^^ry  low-grade  lignite  to  a  very  excellent  grade  of  semianthracite 

Mr.  BoxYNGE.  You  can  get  your  supply  of  that  class  of  coal  from 
vx)lorado,  then? 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes;  we  can. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Better  than  you  could  from  Canada  ? 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  with  a  haul  of  less  than  half  the  distance,  so 
*^  as  We  are  concerned. in  Wyoming. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  J.  CAENEY,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  Carney.  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  to  what  Mr.  Mondell  has 
said,  except  that  we  are  now  suffering  from  this  Canadian  coal  com- 
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ing  into  our  territory.    Our  mines  are  only  running  four  or  five  days 
a  week. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  is  your  mine  ? 

Mr.  Carney.  At  Sheridan,  Wyo. — near  Sheridan,  Wyo.  During 
the  summer  we  only  ran  three  or  four  days.  Our  trade  has  fallen 
off  in  Washington,  where  we  shipped  last  year  large  quantities  of  our 
coal ;  it  has  fallen  off  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Becauj^e  the  Canadian  coal  is  better? 

Mr.  Carney.  Because  this  Canadian  coal  is  coming  in  there 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  a  better  coal;  is  that  the  reason? 

Mr.  Carney.  That  is  the  reason,  and  the  less  freight,  of  course,  in 
competition  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  you  mine  in  Wyoming,  alto- 
gether ? 

Mr.  Carney.  Last  year  the  output,  I  believe,  was  six  or  seven 
million  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  was  imported  into  Wyoming  from 
Canada? 

Mr.  Carney.  As  I  heard  Mr.  Mondell  say,  something  like  410,000 
tons  into  Montana  and  Washington. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  been  wanting  some 
information  on  lumber  trusts.  •  Mr.  Carney  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
lumber  men  in  the  count rJ^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  try  to  open  up  the  lumber  question  again. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  men  in  the  country, 
and  I  thought  that  probably  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  like  to  ask  him  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  lumber  trust. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  go  into  that.  We  will 
excuse  the  witness  now,  and  then  if  Mr.  Fordney  wants  to  recall  him 
to  ask  him  anything  about  lumber,  he  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  not  asked  to  hear  him  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Holbrook  and  Mr.  Gridley  have  informed  me 
that  in  view  of  the  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  who  desire  to 
be  heard  by  the  committee,  they  do  not  care  to  add  anything  to  what 
I  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  coal  interests. 

(Mr.  Mondell  filed  the  following  papers:) 


Coal  production  in  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  ItiOt, 

in  shof-t  tons. 

State  or  Territory. 

Quantity. 

Ton^. 

2,670,438 

•24.089 

10.790.236 

» 7,588 

7,674.822 

7,322.449 

3,997.986 

2,016,857 

2,628,950 
347,760 
8.642,658 
70,981 
1,648.069 
1,947,607 
3,680.532 
6.252,900 

Value. 

Arkansas 

$4,4T3,60S 

California «. 

Colorado _    

91.81S 
15,079,449 

Idaho _ _    „-_ _ 

Iowa- — _ 

Kan.9a)? _. — 

Missouri-..- <- - 

Montana - _- 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico - 

North  Dakota .— 

Oklahoma  Tlndlan  Territory)    .  _    _  .      __  . _ . 

31.119 
12.258.012 
11,150.«« 
6.540.7W 
3.907,082 

3.832.128 

560.1» 
7  433.914 

Oregon _ — -^ 

Texas 

Utah - _ _ 

Washing-ton — — 

Wyoming- — — .- 

166.904 
2.778.811 
2.959,769 
7.679,801 
9.732.668 

■^""^ 

54,623.471 

88.685,169 

•  Includes  Alaska.  *  Includes  Nebraska  and  Nevada.  "  Included  In  Idaho. 
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Relative  wages  in  coal  mines  in  western  Canada  and  in  Mrmtana  in  1901. 
OUTSIDE  OCCUPATIONS. 


OccnpatioD. 


Montana,  October, 
1907. 


Canada,  April, 
1907. 


Blacksmiths 

Blarkaniiths'  helpers. 

Machinistfl: 

First  class 

Second  dasa 

Marhinfst.. 


Wages        Hours    I     Wages     I    Hours 
per  day.    I  per  day.     per  day.    1  per  day. 


13.75 
2.75  I 

4.00  ' 
8.50  I 


$3.67) 
2.62i 


Machinists'  helpers 

Ttomsters 

Timber  framer 

Box-car  sbovelers 

Car  rcpaircr>9 

Car  repairers'  helpers. 

Carpenter 

Carpenters*  helpers 

Firemen 

Fan  Aramen 

Oiler  and  wiper 

Wiper.. 


8.00  , 
3.00  I 
3.00  1 
.3.50  I 
2.75 
3.75  I 


8.15 


8.86 

3.00  I 


Breaker  oiler 

Washer  or  tipple  oiler- 
Car  oOers: 


Men. 


Boys.. - 

Head  dampers.. 
Tipple  dumpers: 

Men. 


8.00  I 


Boys 

Ensrineer: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Power-house  englneers. 

Tafl  rope  engineers 

Breaker  engineera.. 


4.00  1 
3.50  I 


Box-car-loader  engineerdL- — 

Tipple  engineers... 

Locomotive  engineers 

Locomotive  engineers*  helpers  or  ."witchmen. 

Hoisting  engineer 

Outslile  labor,  not  classifled 

All  other  outside  labor 


8  ' 
8  ' 

^  I 
8  ' 

8  I 


3.15-3.671 
2.621 
2.62) 
3.13 
2.621 
3.15 


8  I- 
8  - 


8.671 
2.621 
3.671 
2.621 
3.15 


2.621 
2.621 
2.621 

2.25 
1.50 


2.621 
1.50 


3.671 
3.15 
3.671 
3.36 

3.i:. 

3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
2.75 

2.89 


2.2> 


10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
12 
8 
U 


It 
11 
11 

10 
10 


10 
10 


12 
8 
10 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 


10 


INSIDE  OCCUPATIONS. 


Drivers _ 

Drivers  In  wet  places.— a 

Bope  riders. 

Main  rope 

Main  and  tall  men 

Parting  men  and  connection  men. 

Boy  couplers  and  partings 

CoQplerg: 

Men _ 

Boys _ _ 

Backer  boys 

Backers 

Motorman 

Inside  engineer '. 

Locomotive  engineer  or  motorman. 

Locomotive  switchmen  or  motormen's  helpers. 


$3.60  ' 


3.10 
3.75  , 


3.25 
2  2.'i 


2.35 


3..J0  I 
3.25  I 


8 

"8  I. 


$2.75 
3.00 
2.75 


"Too'T" 

1 

8 

2.621  ' 
1.57; 

8 

8 

2.t5!>i   , 

8 

_ 

2.89 
2.021 

8 
8 

STATEHEin  OF  HR.  J.  GEAWFOED  LYON,  OF  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 


(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  Baltimore,  Md.? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  appear  on  the  subject  of  linoleum  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  On  the  subject  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  suppose  twenty  minutes  will  do. 

The  Chah^man.  Thirty  minutes? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  said  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  vould  prefer  thirty  minutes.  I  think  I  will  interest 
you  sufficiently  so  that  youwill  give  me  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  paragraph  you  want  to  talk  about? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Paragraph  337.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  I  appear  before  you  to  point  out  the  apparently  over- 
looked and  obscured  effect  of  the  application  of  paragraph  337, 
Schedule  J,  on  the  subject  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  including  cork 
carpet  and  inlaid  linoleum.  As  it  now  exists  in  the  phraseology,  if 
unaer  12  feet  wide  it  bears  a  specific  duty  6f  8  cents  a  square  yard 
and  15  cents  ad  valorem ;  12  feet  and  over,  20  cents  a  square  yard  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  inlaid  linoleum,  20  cents  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  linoleum  of  more  than  one  color  penetrating  the  surface,  20 
cents  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Likewise,  I  would  point  out  the 
effect  if  made  to  conform  to  the  desires  of  manufacturers  for  whom 
on  the  30th  of  November  Mr.  H.  A.  Potter,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke 
before  you  and  whose  utterances  as  they  appear  in  the  record  of  hear- 
ings ot  that  date,  pajjes  2862  to  2866,  inclusive,  are  easily  shown  to 
be  contradictions  of  his  own  public  statements  two  weeks  specifically, 
and  for  many  months  generally,  before  his  talk  to  you.  Oilcloth  is  a 
coated  and  painted  cloth  of  cotton  or  of  jute,  which  is  of  low  fii'st 
cost,  in  all  widths,  with  or  without  a  printed  figure,  and  on  a  var- 
nished surface.  The  cotton  cloths  used  are  produced  in  this  country 
in  all  needed  widths,  and  are  cheaper  here  than  abroad,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  millions  of  yards  coated  and  printed  being  so-called 
muslin  or  sheeting  44  to  48  inches  square,  costing  from  4  cents  to  o 
cents  per  square  yard,  as  cotton  fluctuates. 

The  jute  cloths  used  are  plain  woven  fabrics,  known  as  "  burlaps," 
weighing  from  8  ounces  to  10  ounces  per  square  yard,  counting  12 
threads  more  or  less  each  way  per  inch,  in  Avidths  of  from  60  to  150 
inches,  and  costing  in  the  primary  markets  of  Dundee  and  Calcutta 
from  4  to  5^  cents  per  square  yard,  the  narrowest  being  about  1  cent 
per  square  yard  cheaper  than  the  widest  of  the  same  weight  and  count 
Current  market  quotations  now  or  heretofore  fix  tl^s  lact.  The  ex- 
isting duty  on  burlaps  over  60  inches  wide  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Thus,  domestic  makers  of  floor  oilcloths  and  linoleum  are  taxed  on 
an  average  of  2  cents  per  square  yard  on  their  jute  foundation  cloth. 
It  can  be  shown  that  this  is  the  extent  of  their  contribution  to  the 
duties  collected  on  raw  materials  they  use,  as  the  remainder  are 
either  duty  free  or  originate  in  this  country,  and  are  cheaper  here  than 
abroad,  foreign  makers  using  them.  Consul  J.  C.  McCunn,  of  Glas- 
gow, states  in  his  report  on  the  subject  that  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
makers  in  Scotland  use  ooher  chiefly  obtained  from  America.  Rosin 
is  obtained  from  the  IJnitod  States,  and  linseed  oil  is  procured  from 
Russia,  India,  the  .United  States,  and  Argentina. 

It  is  quite  clear  this  committee  in  1897  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  importation  of  several  grades  and  descriptions  of  oilcloth  would 
be  prohibited  by  the  tax  then  and  now  imposed,  and  this  prohibi- 
tion has  applied  to  five  separate  descriptions,  used  throughout  the 
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world,  and  in  this  country  more  than  in  anjr  other,  and  of  which,  by 
the  census  of  1905,  there  was  produced  in  this  country  nearly  75,000,- 
000  square  yards,  valued  at  more  than  $9,000,000.  I  have*^  here  the 
two  extremes  [exhibiting  samples].  The  cloth  in  my  left  hand  is 
the  production  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Totter,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
It  weighs  two-thirds  of  a  pound  per  square  yard.  Its  value  is  8  to 
9  cents  per  square  yard.  The  duty  provided  for  it  is  8  cents  per 
square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Consequently  it  has  been 
prohibited,  so  far  as  importation  of  it  is  concerned,  and  the  price  at 
which  they  sell  it  is  quite  discretionary  with  themselves,  and  those 
like  themselves  engaged  in  makinja;  it.  In  the  other  hand  I  hold 
a  piece  produced  by  the  Nairn  Lmoleum  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
George  McNairn  is  the  managing  director.  It  weighs  twenty  times 
the  weight  of  the  piece  in  my  left  hand,  and  it  sells  for  ten  times 
the  price  of  the  piece  in  my  left  hand,  and  yet  the  duty  is  only  8 
(»nts  per  square  yard  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  advocating,  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  or  raising  it? 

Mr.  Lyon.  When  I  have  finished  you  will  find  my  suggestion,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  make  one,  is  to  abolish  the  specific  duty,  to  abol- 
ish that  penalty  which  has  been  put  upon  certain  widths.  No  tariff 
ever  heretofore  provided  that  there  should  be  a  higher  duty  on  cloth 
12  feet  wide  than  on  cloth  less  than  12  feet  wide.  There  was  pro- 
duced, according  to  the  census  of  1905,  of  floor  oilcloth  over  21,000,000 
square  yards,  valued  at  three  and  a  half  million  dollars,  at  an  average 
price  per  square  yard  of  16f  cents,  with  a  duty  on  that  under  12  feet 
of  65  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  over  12  feet  of  145  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Of  enameled  oilcloth  11,000,000  square  yards  were  produced,  at  a 
value  of  $1,500,000,  at  an  average  price  of  V^  cents,  with  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  75  per  cent.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  proposed 
change  in  paragraph  337,  as  printed,  that  your  committee  intend  to 
alter  this  condition  by  removing  the  specific  tax  and  the  monstrous 
penalty  imposed  on  widths  12  feet  and  over,  although  no  tariff  act 
prior  to  1897  penalized  the  width  of  these  goods.  Demands  of  makers 
m  this  country  have  grown  by  what  they  have  been  fed  on,  and  having 
overcome  all  opposition  and  secured  in  1897  the  granting  of  their 
demands,  including  the  novelty  of  a  penalty  on  widths  12  feet  and 
over,  they  now  ask  that  the  penalty  oe  applied  to  7  feet  and  over. 
The  effect  of  20  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  (m  a  floor  oil- 
cloth 10^  or  7i  feet  wide,  valued  at  15  cents  per  square  yard,  includ- 
ing 7  cents  per  square  yard  for  the  jute  foundation,  exceeds  a  tax  of 
150  per  cent.  Although  oilcloths  for  floors  are  the  only  kind  of  oil- 
cloths now  produced  m  this  country  excf^ding  7  feet  in  width,  it 
may  be  found  desirable  or  necessary  to  produce  wide  table  oilcloth 
and  enameled  cloth  for  special  purposes,  such  as  curtains  or  tents  for 
trees,  to  supply  the  coming  demand  Mr.  Potter  hims?lf  speaks  of  in 
his  advertisements  in  the  trade  papers,  February,  1908,  as  follows: 

Probably  the  most  novel  use  to  whieli  tliose  j:c»(  ds  bnvo  ovitr  been  juit  is  tis 
nuitorial  for  tent-like  covers  for  frnit  trees,  to  i)rotei't  tliem.frnni  (bnuajre  by 
frwrt.  These  tree  tents  are  used  In  experiments  to  destroy  "  scale."  After 
fiverlng  the  affected  tree,  germ-destreyinji?  chemicls  were  burned  beneath  it, 
the  emunel   (paint)   covering  eflfectnsilly  confining  tLe  germicide  gases. 

Xow,  fancy  the  effect  of  the  tax  which  Mr.  Potter,  speaking  for 
manufacturers,  asks  on  widths  of  oilcloth  exceeding  7  feet,  that  is 
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20  cents  a  square  yard  and  20  per  cent,  with  the  cloth  used  for  tables 
and  for  tree  curtains  or  tents  costing  about  8  cents  per  square 
yard  to  produce,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  works  in  this 
country  producing  painted,  printed,  or  varnished  cotton  cloth  equal 
to  and  able  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  world.  On  this  point  I 
refer  you  to  Commercial  America,  of  June,  1908,  published  by  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  as  follows : 

American  factories  are  able  to  j»ro(lnce  all  kiiiils  of  linoleum  and  oilcloth  to 
compete  in  forei{?n  markets  with  those  of  British  make. 

In  this  journal,  Commercial  America,  Potter  Sons  &  Co.,  G.  W. 
Blabon  Company,  both  of  Philadelphia;  The  Nairn  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.;  and  the  Standard  Oilcloth  Company  advertise  and 
seek  in  this  way  buyers  in  foreign  countries  for  their  products.  Of 
the  Standard  Oilcloth  Company,  operating  five  works  exclusively 
in  converting  cotton  cloth  into  oilcloth,  located  one  each  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Illinois,  and  two  in  Ohio,  Moody's  Manual 
of  Industrial  Shares  states: 

Standard  Oilcloth  Company.  Incorporated  May  2,  1907,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
succeeded  to  the  assets  and  property  of  the  Standard  Table  Oilcloth  Company, 
which  was  formed  in  1901  to  consolidate  the  leading  manufacturers  of  light- 
weight oilcloth  (cotton-back  oilcloth)  in  the  United  States.  The  company  has  a 
productive  capacity  of  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  light-weight  oilcloth  (cotton- 
back  oilcloth)  consumed  In  the  United  States.  Capital  stock,  $6,000,000;  6  per 
cent  preferred,  $3,000,000;  common,  $3,000,000;  par  value  of  shares  $100,  Pre- 
ferred stock  is  cumulative. 

Manufacturers'  requirements,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Potter,  call  for  20 
cents  per  square  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  widths  of  7  feet  wide 
and  over,  applicable  to  oilcloths  for  floors,  plain,  stamped,  or  printed, 
including  linoleum,  corticene,  and  all  oilcloth  or  other  fabrics  or  cov- 
erings for  floors  made  in  part  of  oil. 

This  proposition  works  out  a  legislative  profit  for  makers  in  this 
country  of  more  than  250  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production  of  table 
oilcloth  and  enameled  cloth  7  feet  and  over  in  width,  which, 
though  not  made  now,  may  be,  as  required,  without  difficulty;  and 
oil  opaque  or  semiopaque  window-shade  cloth,  now  produced  8  feet 
wide  by  coating  and  painting  cotton  cloth,  valued  at  about  10  cents 
per  square  yard  in  its  finished  state,  would  be  taxed  220  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  artful  provision  covering  all  oilcloth  or  other 
fabrics  made  in  part  of  oil. 

Mr.  TjOXGWOKTir.  AVhat  business  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Lyom.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  you  an  importer  of  oilcloth  or  linoleum? 

Mr.  Lyon.  And  an  exporter;  botn  ways. 

Mr.  I^NGWORTH.  Do  you  manufacture  it? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Xo,  sir;  but  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  know  how  it 
was  done,  and  I  appeared  before  the  committee  in  1890,  1894,  and 
1897 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  last  month  a  hearing  was  given,  in  which 
Mr.  Potter  appeared  for  the  manufacturers  and  Mr.  Smith,  a  lawyer 
of  New  York,  appeared  for  three  or  four  New  York  importers,  but  I 
did  not  have  my  name  on  the  list  and  was  not  called,  so  that  I  sough^ 
the  first  opportunity  I  could  to  come  before  you  and  state  my  side  of 
the  case. 

Should  this  request  for  a  penalty  on  widths  7  feet  wide  and  over  be 
withdrawn,  the  tax  of  8  cents  per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  still  a  prohibitive  tax  on  floor  oilcloth,  table  oilcloth,  and 
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enameled  oilcloth,  shelf  and  wall  oilcloth,  and  all  cloth  of  cotton  or 
jute  converted  into  oilcloth  by  whatever-  name  known,  of  which,  as  I 
have  said,  the  census  of  1905  states  about  75,000,000  square  yards  were 
produced  in  this  country,  valued  at  $9,201,548,  averaging  a  value  of 
12i  cents  per  square  yard.  With  the  large  additions  to  capital  and 
capacity,  widely  and  well  known  to  have  been  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  goods  since  1905,  a  far  greater  volume  and  value  were 
produced  in  the  three  years  since,  though  no  statistics  are  available. 
Indeed  no  statistics  are  needed  beyond  quoting  Mr.  Potter  himself  on 
the  subject.    He  said : 

In  face  of  the  traditional  excellence  of  British  linoleums  and  oilcloths  Potter 
goods  liave  a  steady,  and  growing  market  in  England  and  her  dopeudehcios,  the 
shipments  including  all  items  of  the  Potter  line.  The  demand  for  cnrriage 
goods  particularly  Is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  exacthig  rcQuirements  of  British 
carriage  makers.  The  success  of  the  Potter  organization  in  building  up  an 
export  trade  and  the  service  that  trade  did  In  keeping  the  Potter  wh(»els  turning 
during  the  recent  depression  lends  point  to  Blaine's  paraphrase  of  Washington's 
famous  saying,  **  In  time  of  prosperity  prepare  for  depression." 

We  now  come  to  linoleum. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  was  that  quotation  from? 
Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  simply  repeating  the  published  letter  of  Thomas 
Potter  Sons  &  Co.  to  the  trade.     He  says: 

The  success  of  the  Potter  organzation  in  building  up  an  exiKU't  tnide  and  the 
senice  that  trade  did  in  keeping  the  Potter  wheels  turning  during  the  recent 
depression  lends  point  to  Blaine's  paraphrase  of  Washington's  famous  saying, 
"  In  time  of  prosperity  prepare  for  depression!" 

By  that  I  suppo.se  he  means  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war." 
We  now  come  to  linoleum,  including  cork  carpet,  granite  plank,  and 

inlaid  linoleum.     This  class  of  floor  covering  is  produced  in  this  coun- 

trj'  by  the  following  firms  and  corporations : 

Name.                '           Location.            Began.    Capital,  i     Credit.              Operated  by- 
American  Linoleum  Co.  I  Ptaten  Inland.  N.  Y.  1875  I   SfiOO.OOO     HiKhe.^t  ..  Wild  &  Co. 

BlAbonCo Philadelphia.  Pa...  1887  1 1,000,000     Unlimited  Blabon  Co. 

NtimCo Newark.  N.J 18H8      1,000.000   ...do \V.  &  J.  81(»ane. 

PottcrCo Philadelphia,  Pa...  1891    I  1,000,000   ...do Potter  Co. 

TrtmonCo I  Trenum,  N.  J 18tt8  I     500,000     Highest.,  (VK)k's.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

FarrBalleyCo ,  Camden.  N.  J 1899  1,000,000     Tnllmitod  F.  &  B.  Co. 

CbJcajfO  Linoleum  Co...    Chirago.  Ill 1903     Euston'n,  ChienKO. 

AnnAlrong  Cork  Co Lancaster,  Pa 1908  1,000,000     Unlimited  A  Cork  Co.,  Pittsburg. 


The  census  of  1905  returns  in  Table  4  the  production  as  follows. 

The  Chairman.  Your  twenty  minutes  has  expired.     How  much 
more  have  you  got  of  this? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  hope  I  have  interested  you  enough  to  induce  you  to 
extend  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  These  figures  are  as  follows: 

^  -  I  -  -  - 

Avcrngc 
I     Square         Vnlii*.         value  per 
I      yards.      '     ^^*"®-     I     square 
I  yard. 

i  I      Cents. 

Llnolemn,  including  cork  carpet 14,70.5.284    54,223.992  ■  m 

Inlaldllnoleum     . :..".. V.?!:. '    2.12r..l7H      1.104.SOH 52^ 

Total 16,891,402       5,328,8(X}    

The  imports  for.lSOS  (see  censua  tible  No.  5, all  kinds  included ) . . i    3,  .'lOB,  Xo5  I    1 ,  220, 372  , 
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It  is  widely  and  well  known  that  since  1905  several  producers  have 
enormously  increased  their  production,  though  particulars  are  not 
available.  As  an  example  of  what  began  in  1905  and  has  continued 
since,  we  submit  that  the  Nairn  Linoleum  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
increased  their  share  capital  by  resolution  of  October  27,  1905, 
$1,000,000,  and  filed  the  certificate  of  increase  on  December  11, 1906, 
thereby  raising  the  capital  represented  by  grounds,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  so  forth,  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000,  and  this  increase 
has  been  reflected  in  their  production  since  1905.  The  Blabon  Com- 
panjr  have  published  in  the  carpet-trade  papers,  over  their  name, 
aurmg  the  past  year  the  following: 

No  development  or  improvement  in  manufacturing  methods  or  maclilnery  has 
been  overlooked  in  our  great  plant.  From  our  advent  as  producers  of  linoleum 
this  department  of  our  business  has  grown  with  a  rapidity  which  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  recognition  by  the  trade  of  the  superior  quality  produced  at 
our  mill.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  oxidize  our  own  linseed  oil,  and  have  direct 
control  over  practically  all  the  ingredients  entering  into  the  processes  employed 
in  the  production  of  linoleums,  we  possess  peculiarly  favorable  facilities  for 
accomplishing  results. 

The  ascendancy  of  American  manufacture  is  typified  in  linoleum  as  in  the 
great  majority  of  this  country's  products.  The  ingredients  used  in  Blabon's 
linoleum  are  the  kinds  employed  in  the  highest  standard,  reputable  makes, 
either  foreign  or  domestic.  Our  financial  resources  and  skill  in  purchasing  de- 
partment command  the  utmost  excellence  in  materials  and  best  service  from 
those  who  supply  them.  In  one  feature  we  hold  an  almost  exclusive  position. 
We  crush  the  seed  in  our  own  works  to  produce  the  linseed  oil  used  in  all  our 
goods. 

The  Potter  Company,  over  their  own  name  in  carpet-trade  papers, 
have  published  since  1905  numerous  announcements  of  increased 
production,  a  sort  of  continuous  performance,  of  which  we  submit  the 
following: 

November,  1007:  The  Potter  Company  has  fortltled  itself  ngnlnst  all  emer- 
gencies by  increasing  its  manufacturing  facilities  fully  one-third.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  is  apiiarent  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  enoniious 
output  of  the  Potter  mill. 

Februaiy,  1908:  It  was  not  until  the  ye-ir  lSi>2  that  a  succ(*ssful  high-speed 
printing  machine  for  the  printing  of  oilcloths  and  linoleums  was  built  and 
this  was  Installed  at  the  Potter  plant.  Since  that  time  the  Potter  Company 
has  built  another  machine  of  the  name  type,  and  these  two  are  to-day  the  only 
high-speed  machines  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This  machine  has  a  range  of 
from  3  to  9  colorn,  workhig  on  an  area  of  about  120  sciuare  yards  at  one  time. 
In  the  old-fashioned  way  of  hand  printing  two  men  working  together  can  print 
about  150  square  yards  a  day.  In  the  Potter  plant  each  machine  pro<luces 
approximately  8,0()0  square  yards  daily,  doing  the  work  of  over  100  men. 

August,  1908:  An  Interesting  side  light  on  the  linoleum  industry  has  l^een 
brought  out  by  some  figures  j)ublishe(l  by  the  United  States  Census  Office  con- 
cerning the  production  of  linseed  oil.  Something  like  $30,000,000  worth  of 
linseed  oil  is  made  annually  it  appears,  and  out  of  this  the  Potter  Company 
takes  more  than  any  other  single  consumer — more  than  even  the  paint  manufac- 
turers doing  a  nat'onal  business. 

September,  lOOS:  Enamel  goods  of  the  Potter  brands  are  the  subject  of 
numerous  inquiries  from  carriage  and  automobile  makers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  abroad.  A  larger  I'onsignment  than  usual  was  shipped  to 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  a  few  w(H.*ks  ago.  The  bulk  of  Cuban  orders  reflects 
the  settUnl  condition  of  affairs  in  that  island,  which  for  years  has  been  a  good 
customer  for  Potter  g(KHis.  Mexico,  too,  has  been  represented  by  orders  aggre- 
gating a  large  yardage,  especially  of  floor  oilcloths. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  halfway  through  with  what  you 
are  reading  there? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes ;  I  am  nearly  through.  I  will  not  tax  your  patience 
much  longer. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  print  the  rest  of 
it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lyox.  There  is  one  point  I  wish  specially  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  a  statement  which  Mr.  Potter  made  in  the  press  two  weeks 
before  he  appeared  here,  a  statement  that  is  practically  contradictory 
of  what  he  said  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  impossible  for  the  committee  to  follow  you 
in  your  rapid  reading  of  it,  and  it  will  save  our  time,  and  yours  if 
you  will  simply  print  it  in  the  record  and  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  onljj  two  pages  more. 

The  Chair3ian.  All  right;  go  ahead;  persist  in  it. 

Mr.  Lyon  (reading) : 

October,  1908:  The  demand  for  Potter  goods  in  Mexico,  Piumuia,  Australia, 
and  India  this  season  far  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  constantly 
Increasing  demand  for  Potter  cork  carpets  has  caused  a  slight  congestion.  Ad- 
ditional equipment  Is  now  overcoming  It. 

July,  1908:  To-day  the  reserve  stock  is  going  out  by  train  loads,  and  every 
man  and  every  machine  is  worked  to  the  limit.  A  third  inlaid  machine  has 
lately  been  installed  in  the  Potter  mills,  increasing  the  capacity  by  one-half. 
Yet  all  three  machines  are  pushed  to  their  capacity  to  supply  Potter  inlalds. 
In  granites,  the  Potter  initiative  has  multiplied  the  output  tenfold  by  putting 
in  a  machine  that  does  in  one  day  what  hand  labor  took  two  weeks  to  perform. 
This  successful  application  of  machinery  to  the  making  of  granites  marks  a 
new  departure. 

November,  1908:  Given  a  product  that  justifies  its  reputation,  American 
goods  find  a  market  in  any  imrt  of  the  world.  In  face  of  the  traditional  ex- 
cellence of  British  linoleums  and  oilcloths.  Potter  goods  have  a  steady  and 
growing  market  In  England  and  her  deijendencies,  the  shipments  including  all 
items  of  the  Potter  line.  The  success  of  the  Potter  organization  in  building  up 
an  exiwrt  trade  kept  the  Potter  wheels  turning  'lurljig  the  receut  depression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  reasonable  reflection  on  the  admitted  enormous 
increase  of  production  in  this  country  since  1905  of  linoleum,  in- 
cluding cork  carpet,  granite  linoleum,  and  inlaid  linoleum,  by  the  six 
producers  using  the  most  ingenious  labor-saving  devices  should  con- 
\ince  you  that  no  matter  how  much  the  imports  of  these  goods  have 
increased  since  1905  they  are  in  fact  but  a  fraction  of  the  consump- 
tion which  has  grown,  because  the  people  want  the  goods  in  the  fur- 
nisliing  of  their  homes,  libraries,  churches,  busine^:s  and  other  public 
places.  Mr.  Potter  stated  that  the  specific  duty  is  needed  as  a  com- 
pensation duty  for  higher  cost  of  materials,  and  he  could  not  go  on 
without  it.  I  have  shown  you  this  is  false,  as  the  only  imported  in- 
gredient on  which  a  duty  is  paid  which  is  used  in  the  production  of 
linoleum,  including  cork  carpet  and  inlaid  linoleum,  is  the  8  ounces 
to  10  ounces  of  jute  cloth  or  burlap,  and  that  this  is  bought  in  the 
primary  markets  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  Calcutta,  India,  from  •^• 
cents  to  5^  cents  per  square  yard,  according  to  texture,  the  widest 
cloth,  150  inches,  being  sold  for  al)Out  1  cent  per  square  yard  more 
than  the  narrowest  used  of  the  same  count  and  weight,  and  tlie  duty 
will  not  average  more  than  2  cents  per  square  yard  on  this  founda- 
tion cloth,  of  ^1  weights  and  widths,  consumed. 

I  am  able  to  show  you  that  the  method  of  production  and  material 
used  are  the  same  in  the  lowCvSt  priced  as  in  the  highest  priced  lino- 
leum; that  thickness  governed  by  the  distance  between  compressing 
rollers  fixes  the  quality  and  value.  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  you 
samples  of  linoleum  weighing  2  pounds  per  square  yard  now  taxed 
specifically  the  same  as  linoleum  weighing  13 1  pounds  per  square 
yard.    Hence,  by  weight,  the  cheapest  bears  a  burden  nearly  seven 
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times  greater  than  the  dearest,  used  by  the  rich.  I  will  also  submit, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  that  form  of  linoleum  called  "cork  carpet," 
composed  of  the  same  material  in  all  respects  as  linoleum  that  is  not 
designated  "cork  carpet,"  differing  from  it  only  in  the  grinding  of 
the  cork  and  proportion  of  binding  oil.  The  weight  per  square  yard 
is  as  low  as  2^  pounds  in  the  cheapest  and  more  than  three  times  that 
weight  in  the  best,  thickest,  and  highest  priced.  Hence  the  low- 
priced,  light-weight  cloth  is  not  imported,  because  the  duty  of  20 
cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  prohibits  it, 
and  the  effect  of  this  duty  bears  with  three. times  the  severity  on  the 
least  weight  and  price  compared  with  the  greatest.  Consul  McCunn, 
of  Glasgow,  reported,  and  his  letter  is  to  be  found  in  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports,  October,  1908,  as  follows : 

Cork  carpet  is  exnctly  the  same  mixture  as  linoleum,  but  the  cork  ft)r  tbis 
material  is  not  ;;r<.uiid  so  finely,  and  consequently  gives  a  more  sponjiy  effect 
to  tho  completed  article. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  you  and  the  committee  to  decide  if  the  in- 
justice of  taxing  cork  carpet  at  a  rate  differing  from  and  higher  than 
the  rate  imposed  on  linoleum  is  to  continue. 

I  now  come  to  granite  linoleum.  This  is  an  article  made  as  cheaply 
as  plain  linoleum,  of  one  color  throughout.  The  prepared  material 
is  variegated,  and  is  thrown  upon  and  fixed  to  the  foundation  cloth 
just  as  though  it  were  of  one  color,  and  its  value  depends  on  its  thick- 
ness and  weight  per  square  yard  just  as  the  value  of  plain  one-coldr 
linoleum  is  graded,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  iustification  for 
taxing  it  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  imposed  on  linoleum  variegated 
in  color  by  printing  on  its  surface. 

In  conclusion,  I  call  your  attention  to  inlaid  linoleum.  This  is  an 
article  entirely  different  in  construction  from  linoleum,  plain,  printed, 
or  granite.  The  materials  used  are  cork  flour,  wood  flour,  clays,  and 
ochers,  otherwise  called  "  pigment,"  variously  colored,  combined  as  a 
cement  by  the  use  of  a  binding  substance.  The  patterns  are  produced 
in  two  ways  and  the  colors  go  through  to  the  foundation  cloth,  which 
is  the  same  8-ounce  to  10-oimce  burlap  spoken  of  already. 

The  Chairman.  Having  read  three  more  pages  since  you  said  that 
was  the  last  of  it,  you  may  print  the  rCvSt. 

Mr.  Lyon.  This  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  AVell,  you  print  that. 

'Sir,  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Lyon  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  desires  to  ask  a 
question.  .         -  ,.     i 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  consumption  of  hnoleum 
in  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  statistics  available  can  not  be  brought  forward  out- 
side of  1005; 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^Yhnt  were  they  then? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Li  1905?     You  speak  of  linoleum  or  oilcloth? 

ilr.  Underwood.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  them  separately,  if  you 
have  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  separately. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  please  give  it  separately. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  production  of  linoleum,  including  cork  carpet,  in 
the  census  of  1905  is  14,765,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,223,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  it  of  oilcloth? 
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Mn  Lyon.  That  linoleum  was  of  an  average  price  per  square  yard, 
as  produced  in  the  United  States,  of  28f  cents.  It  is  proposed  on 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  statistics  all  here  which  the  gentle- 
man is  calling  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  linoleum  is  imported  into 
this  country  in  proportion  to  the  consumption? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  only  given  you  linoleum,  including  cork  carpet, 
and  there  is  to  be  added  to  that  inlaid  linoleum.  As  I  understand, 
you  want  the  quantity  of  linoleum  produced  in  the  United  States  and 
the  quantity  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1905  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  You  have  only  put  down  one  item.  Now,  will  you  take 
the  other,  or  do  you  not  want  that  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  quantity  of  linoleum,  including  cork  carpet,  pro- 
duced in  1905  was  14,765,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,223,000,  at 
an  average  value  per  square  yard  of  28f  cents.  The  quantity  of  inlaid 
linoleum  was  7,126,000,  valued  at  $1,104,000,  and  the  average  value 
of  that  is  52  cents  per  square  yard.  That  was  the  product  in  the 
United  States  in  1905,  as  reported  by  the  census. 

The  imports  for  1905,  according  to  table  5,  consisting  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions,  were  3,508,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $1,220,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  about  25  per  cent  that  was  imported  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No;  about  20  per  cent.  But  then  there  was  produced 
in  addition  to  that  75,000,000  square  yards  of  oilcloth  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions,  valued  at  $9,000,000,  and  there  were  91.000,000 
square  yards  produced  in  the  United  States,  valued  at  $14,000,000. 

Mr.  t^KDKRwooD.  That  is  oil  cloth? 

ilr.  Lyon.  Oilcloth  and  linoleum  of  every  kind.  My  contention 
is  that  paragraph  337  should  be  reconstructed  entirely,  so  that  the  tax 
bears  with  some  degree  of  equality  on  all  consumers,  and  that  the  man 
who  uses  this  high-priced  stuff  and  pays  the  25  per  cent  duty  on 
it 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  I  understtind  you  right,  now,  on  the  cheaper 
oilcloth  the  duty  is  practically  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is;  not  practically,  but  actually. 

Mr.  Underwood.  While  on  the  high-grade  goods  there  is  a  mod- 
erate tax? 

Mr.  Ly'on.  On  the  one  grade  we  have  8  cents  a  square  yard  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  value  is  8  cents,  while  on  the  other, 
the  value  of  which  is  85  cents,  it  is  20  cents  a  square  yard  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  On  this  quality,  the  value  of  which  is  8  cents  per 
square  yard,  the  specific  duty  is  the  same,  100  per  cent,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  there  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  your  contention  is  that 
the  duty  is  not  adjusted  according  to  the  ordinary  tenets  in  levying 
a  tax? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  I  think 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  let  me  ask  my  question  and  then  answer 
it?  You  have  got  the  heavy  tax  on  the  cheap  commodity  that  is 
ased  by  the  masses  and  the  low  tax  on  the  high-priced  article  that  is 
a  luxury? 

ilr.  Lyon.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  for  that  reason  you  think  the  schedule  should 
be  readjusted? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  indulgence. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  say  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  indul- 
gence, and  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  remark 
'that  you  made,  that  you  were  approaching  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
with  an  open  mind,  and  that  you  had  formed  and  expressed  no  con- 
viction as  to  what  you  thought  should  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  given  you  nearly  twice  as  much  time  as 
you  asked  for.  You  may  print  anything  else  that  you  have  there  in 
your  paper. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  E.  B.  PIKE,  OF  PIKE,  N.  H. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tiere  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Pike.  At  Pike,  N.  H.  I  wish  to  present  what  I  have  to  say 
very  briefly,  and  I  will  try  to  finish  in  five  minutes.  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  piece  of  corundum  ore,  and  I  will  tell  you  in 
just  a  moment  what  I  am  here  to  ask.  I  am  directly  interested  in  two 
companies  that  manufacture  abrasive  material  for  grinding,  polish- 
ing, sharpening,  and  so  forth,  and  in  behalf  or  in  the  interest  of  some 
twenty  other  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels,  and  in  the  interest  of 
all  American  manufacturers  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  stone,  wood, 
and  ever\^  other  material  that  requires  a  tool  for  cutting,  I  wish  to 
ask  this  committee  to  put  corundum  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  paragraph  does  corundum  come? 

Mr.  'Pike.  Corundum  is  not  listed.  It  is  under  paragraph  4151 
classified  with  emery,  i)ut  there  by  the  appraiser,  as  I  understand,  a? 
emery,  by  some  misapprehension  or  confusion. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  it  comes  in  tinder  paragraph  193. 

The  CnAnrMAN.  Metals  not  provided  for? 

Jlr.  Pike.  It  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  not  provided  for  under  paragraph  193,  which 
reads: 

Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  comimsetl  wholly  or 
In  part  of  iron,  stt^el,  lead,  (»opper,  nickel,  i)ewter,  zinc,  Rold,  silver,  platinum, 
nhiniinnni,  or  other  metal. 

Tlie  CiLVH^MAN.  That  is  where  it  comes. 

Mr.  Pike.  Possibly,  in  a  <rt*neral  way. 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  The  duty  is  4o  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  Xo,  I  be<^  your  pardon;  you  will  find  it  in  paragraph 
419,  classified  with  emery. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  duty  is  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  Twenty  dollars  per  ton.    One  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  come  under  the  emery  paragraph,  I  know. 

Mr,  Pike.  Yes:  it  docs  come  under  the  emerv  paragraph.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  present  a  technical  brief,  but  merely  to  outline 
the  points,  and  I  will  submit  to  the  committee  later  such  statement 
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as  you  want  This  is  classified  as  emery,  not  as  emery  ore,  and  it  is 
brought  in  in  the  crushed  form. 

The  Chaibman.  Emery  ore  is  free? 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes ;  emery  ore  is  free.  Emery  coming  in  in  this  form 
would  come  in  free.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that  nothing 
is  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  American  industry  or  protection 
for  any  American  resources  by  aflixing  this  duty — by  classirying  it  as 
emery.  It  was  done  under  some  misapprehension.  It  was  a  substi- 
tute for  emery,  in  a  sense. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  corimdum  ore  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  want  corundum  ore  put  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  manufactured  product? 

Mr.  Pike.  The  manufactured  product  may  remain  free.  I  pre- 
sume it  brings  a  duty  now.  I  do  not  care;  that  is  immaterial. 
Simply  in  the  interest  of  grinding  wheel  manufacturers  and  manu- 
facturers of  abrasives,  we  want  the  raw  material  brought  in  free — 
that  is,  the  crushed  corundum.  It  can  not  be  brought  m  in  the  ore 
form.  These  little  crystals  here  have  to  be  separated  at  the  mines 
from  the  rock ;  that  is,  the  corundum  crvstal.  In  the  gem  form  that 
is  the  ruby  or  the  sapphire,  the  hardest  gem  in  the  world;  but 
emery  comes  in  in  CTeat  masses  and  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  found  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  do  not  say  that,  but  there  is  no  supply  that  is  obtain- 
able in  commercial  quantities.  I  have  been  an  owner  for  ten  years 
of  prospective  corundum  mines  in  North  Carolina.  Corundum  oc- 
curs there,  but  in  limited  amounts,  in  pockets.  I  presume  more  than 
a  million  dollars  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  develop  it.  A  little  is 
also  found  in  Montana,  but  of  a  low  grade.  Large  amounts  have 
been  expended  in  trying  to  develop  it  Some  is  imported  from 
India.  But  the  only  supply  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
a  large  quantity  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  which  is  so  far  known,  is  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  any  other  use  except  that  for  which  emery 
is  used? 

Mr.  Pike.  No  ;  in  general  it  is  used  only  for  grinding  or  sharpen- 
ingpurposes,  but  it  is  superior  to  emery. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  used  also  for  polishing? 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes,  sir;  for  polishing.  No  good  is  accomplished,  as 
I  say,  by  this  duty,  and  it  works  so  much  of  an  extra  hardship,  as  it 
makes  an  extra  price. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  emery  produced  here? 

Mr.  Pike.  No  ;  no  emery  is  produced  here.  There  are  two  so-called 
"  deposits  "  of  emery  ore,  but  it  is  brought  from  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
in  the  form  of  ore,  in  large  massive  blocks,  and  brought  in  free  and 
is  crushed  here.  TTie  duty  on  emery,  I  presume,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  American  crushing  mills,  and  if  corundum  could  be 
Drought  in,  if  it  occurred  in  such  form  that  it  could  be  brought  in,  in 
the  ore  fonn,  the  situation  would  be  satisfactory,  but  it  can  not  be. 
A  penaltv  of  $20  a  ton  is  put  upon  corundum,  the  better  material,  the 
more  desirable  material,  quite  unintentionallv,  I  apprehend. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  it  per  ton  f 

Mr.  Pike.  Twenty  dollars  per  ton;  1  cent  per  pound.  That  is  done 
presumably  to  protect  the  American  crushers  of  corundum,  the  same 
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as  is  done  in  the  case  of  emery,  but  there  are  no  crushers  of  corundum 
and  can  not  be,  because  the  ore  averages  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  manufacture  these  "  Pike  whetstones,"  and 
fio  forth,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  finished  product,  how  much  corundum  is 
there?  How  much  corundum  goes  into  the  finished  product;  what  is 
the  percentage? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  will  have  to  make  it  brief,  because  I  am  late,  and  I  am 
talking  hurriedly  foi^  that  reason,  having  waited  all  day.  There  is 
none  of  it  in  our  whetstones,  except  in  the  corundum  oilstone,  which 
is  made  of  pure  corundum,  and  perhaps  98  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion of  corundum  is  in  grinding  wheels,  what  is  known  to  the  trade  or 
the  layman  as  the  "  emery  wheel,"  in  which  the  emery  is  replaced  by 
corundum,  because  it  is  the  better  cutting  material.  In  our  corundum 
wheels  we  use  only  corundum  and  a  bonding  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  The  bonding  material,  the  binding  material;  the  clays. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  costs  you  $20  a  ton.  Now,  what  is  the 
value  of  the  corundum  in  the  grinding  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  About  80  per  cent — no ;  it  is  over  90  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  cost,  then,  is  not  much? 
■    Mr.  Pike.  I  was  thinking  you  meant  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
wheel.    The  labor  cost  is  an  important  factor;  probably  20  per  cent. 
I  will  have  to  give  you  an  offhand  estimate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  the  labor  cost  is  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  wheel.     Then  the  corundum  will  form  80  per  cent  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  should  say  so,  offhand.  I  would  want  to  modify  that 
later  by  investigation  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  sell  that  wheel  for? 

Mr.  Pike.  The  prices  vary  from  6  cents  up  into  very  large  amounts, 
according  to  the  size.  The  wheels  run  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
4  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  a  fraction  of  an  inch? 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes.  They  are  used  in  the  mouth,  for  your  teeth,  and 
in  the  big  factories  for  grinding  steel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Take  some  average  wheel  so  that  we  can  get  some 
average  price. 

Mr.  Pike.  That  would  be  rather  impossible.  If  you  ask  me  for 
some  specific  purpose,  it  would  be  easier.  Take  a  wheel  for  grinding 
saws  in  your  southern  country.  The  corundum  wheel  is  the  wheel 
used  for  grinding  saws.  It  cuts  them  and  does  not  draw  the  temper. 
A  wheel  twelve  by  five-eighths  would  bring  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  a  wheel  that  retails  for  $2  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  presume  so.    I  am  not  connected  with  the  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  cost  price  for  that  wheel? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  should  say  not  far  from  half  that;  a  little  over,  per- 
haps; say  $1.15. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  is  the  value  of  the  corundum  in  that 
wheel? 

Mr.  Pike.  Of  course  you  will  allow  me  to  state  there  that  between 
our  cost  and  the  consumers'  price  come  two  profits,  at  least. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Pike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  value  of  the  corundum  in  that  wheel 
which  costs  you  $1.15  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  It  would  be  quite  conjecture  to  give  you  that  offhand, 
but  I  as  Quite  willincr  to  prepare  a  detailed  statement  if  the  com- 
mittee wisnes  it.  I  only  wanted  to  present  the  salient  points  and  not 
go  into  those  figures. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  But  it  is  material  for  me,  Mr.  Pike.  This  is  a 
(pestion  of  revenue.  There  is  some  revenue  produced  by  it.  I  would 
like  to  get  an  estimate  if  I  can,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  asking 
you  these  questions,  as  to  how  much  the  burden  on  your  business  of 
this  present  tax  is,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  by 
these  questions.  I  want  to  find  out  how  much  a  ton  you  are  selling 
this  stuff  for;  that  is  practically  what  the  question  amounts  to,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  you  how  much  corundum  there  is  in 
this  wheel  at  ^.15. 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  say  this,  rather  than  try  to  make  a 
specific  answer :  That  this  duty  prevents  the  American  manufacturer 
from  using  corundum  to  anything  4ike  the  extent  he  could  and  ought 
to  use  it  in  the  interests  of  the  American  manufacturers  as  a  whole. 
The  consumption  of  emery  is  large  and  of  corundum  small,  and  the 
duty  is  to  an  extent  responsible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  you  are  satisfied  with  your  opinion 
about  it.  That  is  your  opinion.  But  we  can  not  come  to  an  opinion 
on  that  question  unless  you  give  us  the  facts,  and  unless  you  give  us 
the  amount  of  corundum  that  goes  into  one  of  these  wheels  and  what 
vou  are  selling  it  for  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  ascertain  what 
burden  is  being  placed  on  you  by  this  taxation. 

Mr.  Pike.  Could  I  perhaps  answer  that  by  stating  that  I  should 
presume  the  removal  of  this  duty  would  make  10  per  cent  difference, 
'  would  make  a  10  per  cent  lower  price,  or  something  like  that  ?    Would 
that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No ;  it  is  not  the  selling  price  I  am  inquiring 
about,  or  what  the  consumer  would  get  it  for.  You  say  that  the  duty 
makes  this  corundum  cost  you  so  much.  The  duty  is  $20  a  ton.  Now, 
how  much  do  vou  pay  for  the  corundum  itself,  yourself? 

Mr.  Pike.  One  hundred  dollars  a  ton  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  then  you  pay  a  duty  of  $20  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  think  I  can  perhaps  give  you  a  fact  that  will  make 
clearer  your  point.  Emery  comes  in  in  that  form  free  of  duty  and  is 
crushed  here  Iby  American  mills.  It  comes  in  pure — 95  per  cent  pure, 
perhaps — and  sells  at  from  3  to  3^  cents  per  pound.    Corundum  costs 

5  cents  at  the  mines  and  is  brought  in  here,  and  it  costs,  with  the  duty, 

6  to  6J  cents,  or  double  the  cost  of  emery. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  I  think  you  have  answered  my  question  to  some 
extent.  Your  corundum  costs  you  $100  a  ton  at  the  mines.  After 
you  get  it  in  here,  besides  the  freight  rate  you  have  got  a  duty  of  20 
percent? 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  duty  amounts  to  one  part  in  six  of  what  you 
pav  for  it? 

Mr.  Pike.  Y^es. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  duty  in  the  wheel  amounts  to  one  part 
in  six? 
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Mr.  Pike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  what  is  the  cost  of  that  wheel  at  your  fac- 
tory that  you  sell  for  $1.15?    That  gives  us  the  burden. 

Mr.  Pike.  That  I  could  not  state  without  taking  up  factory  costs 
and  taking  a  specific  wheel,  which  I  have  not  in  mind,  because  that  is 
only  one  perhaps  of  several  thousand  sizes.  The  multiplicity  of  sizes 
of  wheels  is  somethinff  tremendous — enormous. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  What  is  the  average  profit  you  make  on  these 
wheels  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  The  net  profit? 

Mr.  Undekwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pike.  I  have  been  four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  corundum 
wheels,  and  I  am  trying  veir  hard  to  get  it  onto  that  side  of  the 
ledger.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  striving  for,  believing  this 
will  help ;  but  so  far  the  profit  is  not  a  very  considerabjp  item. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  had  an  idea  that  your  business  must  afford  a 
pretty  good  profit,  because  as  I  understand  for  your  whetstones  you 
mine  your  material  in  Arkansas  and  ship  it  all  the  way  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  grind  it  and  make  it  into  whetstones  and  sell  it 

Mr.  Pike.  That  business  stands  on  its  own  feet  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  corundum  wheel  business.  Mv  Cortland  Corundum 
Wheel  Company  is  in  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Pike  Whetstone 
Company  makes  whetstones,  and  we  dig  the  material  out  of  the  hills 
of  Arkansas  as  my  grandfather  did  many  years  ago,  and  ship  it  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  freight  rate  is  15  to  25  per  cent  on  the 
finished  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rate  on  the  rock,  shipping  it  across 
the  continent,  if  it  should  be  successful,  would  make  a  pretty  good 
profit. 

Mr.  Pike.  That  would  appear  so,  but  that  is  fallacious. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  if  you  would  file  the  figures  that  show 
what  I  have  asked  you  for  it  would  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the 
question  whether  we  ought  to  leave  this  dutv  on  for  the  revenue,  per- 
haps, or  take  it  off  entirely,  so  that  your  industry  might  survive. 

Mr.  Pike.  Taking  it  in  the  broadest  sense,  any  figures  you  indicate 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  at  a  later  time;  but  taking  it  in  the  broader 
sense,  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  for  our  individual  industry,  because 
we  can  protect  ourselves,  but  this  protects  two  monopolies  in  abra- 
sives. Three  abrasives  are  in  the  field  now,  two  of  which  should  be 
replaced  by  the  better  material,  according  to  the  American  methods; 
corundum,  which  is  not  supplied  in  this  country,  and  two  artificial 
abrasives  which  are  monopolies,  being  in  the  hands  of  patentees,  who 
are  able  to  get  a  vastly  greater  profit  than  we  can  make.  We  are 
contending  against  them  and  producing  a  better  wheel  for  many  pur- 
poses— not  for  all  purposes.  But  we  can  show  a  decided  reduction 
of  cost  and  improvement  in  the  production  of  every  iron,  steel,  glass, 
and  stone  manufacturer  in  the  country  by  giving  him  the  better  wheel. 
It  is  becoming  more  a  question  of  the  tool  in  every  factory,  and  it  is 
therefore  in  the  interest  of  American  industry  in  the  broadest  sense 
to  procure  corundum  and  use  it ;  so  that  I  do  not  make  the  plea  on 
the  ground  purely  of  our  own  profit  or  that  of  the  other  manufac- 
turers of  corundum  and  emery  wheels,  but  because  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  to-day ;  and  if  the  supply  could  be  obtained  here  in 
this  country  it  would  be  a  splendid  thmg  for  us. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Your  industry  is  to  be  considered  on  one  side  and 
the  revenue  on  the  other,  and  you  ask  us  to  cut  off  a  certain  amount 
of  revenue  that  the  Government  is  obtaining 

Mr.  Pike.  That  is  quite  trifling,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Underwood  (continuing).  And  to  assist  your  industry.  Now, 
we  would  like  to  have  these  facts. 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  them  to  you,  and  I 
would  like  to  state  that  I  am  interested  as  a  consumer  and  as  a  pro- 
ducer. That  might  be  brought  up  later  on,  to  offset  anything  I  might 
state.  I  tried  to  produce  here  for  ten  years,  and  failing  to  do  so  I 
have  taken  a  temporary  interest  in  Canada,  and  I  appear  here  for 
the  consumer,  because  the  difference  in  duty  will  not  maxe  any  differ- 
ence to  the  owner  of  the  mines,  but  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  indicate  perhaps  a  little  more  definitely 
the  information  which  you  want  me  to  give  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  information  which  I  asked  for  was,  what  was 
the  profit  on  this  $1.15  wheel  you  said  you  could  give  me.  I  want  the 
information  as  to  what  the  amount  of  the  corundum  is,  and  the  profit. 

Mr.  Pike.  I  think  I  understand.    Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  W.  P.  WOBTH,  OF  COATESVILLE,  PA. 

(The  witness  affirmed.) 

Mr.  Worth.  We  are  manufacturers  of  plates  and  tubes,  and  will 
be  within  six  or  eight  months  manufacturing  pig  iron.  We  are,  of 
course,  separate  entirely  from  the  trust,  and  you  have  had  a  great 
many  of  the  trust  officers  here — or,  we  will  say  corporation  men — 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  I  think  you  will  see  from  your  investi- 
gations that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  for  the  independent  people 
to  stay  in  the  business,  and  especially  for  those  of  us  in  the  East, 
who  are  away  from  the  ore  supply,  guite  distant  from  the  coal  ana 
coke  supply,  and  are  not  in  the  position  that  Mr.  Carnegie  said  they 
were  in  when  he  was  a  manufacturer  situated  at  Pittsburg,  that  he 
could  flap  his  wings  in  both  directions  and  find  trade.  IVhen  we 
flap  to  the  east,  you  know  we  get  out  into  the  ocean.  We  have  only 
the  market  north  and  south,  and  for  a  short  distance,  possibly,  to  the 
west.  Therefore  I  think  that  we  are  in  this  position  to-day,  that  we 
want  relief  in  every  direction  we  can  possibly  secure  it  in. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  charge  of  an  open-hearth  furnace  is  made 
up  of  scrap,  which  has  to  be  bought  outside.  When  the  Bessemer 
plants  were  in  operation  they  were  producing  scrap  all  the  time,  and 
the  scrap-iron  market *was  more  nearly  balanced;  but,  as  Mr.  Schwab 
told  you  the  other  day,  the  Bessemer  plants  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  there  will  not  be  any  of  them  here  in  five  years,  and  they  are 
rapidly  going  out  now,  and  as  a  result  their  place  is  being  filled  by 
the  open  hearth,  and  instead  of  the  Bessemer,  producing  scrap,  we 
have  the  open  hearth,  which  is  consuming  more  than  it  makes.  There- 
fore there  is  a  diorta^e  of  scrap.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
tariff  is  to  protect  capital  and  labor  employed  in  manufacturing. 
Nobody  manufactures  scrap  for  sale.  It  is  a  by-product,  you  know, 
or  it  is  the  result  of  wear  and  tear.    Therefore,  wny  protect  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this,  which  I  think  is 
more  relevant  to  that  question   than   the  question   of  protection. 
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Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  scrap  from  if  you  put  it  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  Worth.  Scrap  is  made  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that;  and  all  the  world  consumes  it. 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Worth.  You  know  in  eastern  countries  there  is  not  much 
steel  made. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  could  not  get  it  out  of  any  European  coun- 
try.   They  consume  their  own  scrap. 

Mr.  Worth.  I  think  we  can  get  some  from  Africa  and  considerable 
from  south  of  us;  but  it  is  not  so  much,  of  course,  that,  except  that 
if  we  could  get  free  scrap  we  expect  to  get  quite  a  considerable 
amount  of  it.  But  what  we  particularly  want  with  the  duty  off 
scrap  is  to  have  it  help  to  regulate  this  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  there  is  no  scrap  that  can  be  gotten  to  be  brought 
in  hero,  what  good  is  it  going  to  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  brought  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  tariff ;  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  gentleman  about  his  proposition  as  to  free 
scrap;  but  I  am  interested  in  knowing  where  he  is  going  to  get  it, 
because,  necessarily,  scrap  is  not  like  rails  and  pig  iron  that  you  can 
ship  and  carry  cheaply ;  it  is  unwieldy. 

Mr.  Worth.  There  is  lots  of  scrap  brought  from  California  right 
uround  the  Horn. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  suppose  there  is  some. 

Mr.  Worth.  You  let  us  have  free  scrap  and  we  will  get  some  of 
it  in  here.  Of  course  we  would  like  to  have  it  free,  but  if  we  can 
not  get  it  free  we  would  rather  put  50  cents  on  it  and  make  a  revenue 
proposition  out  of  it.     You  can  not  import  it  to-day. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  corporation  has  done  in  this  country 
it  is  to  steady  things.  We  have  been  free  from  those  violent  fluctu- 
ations which  were  experienced  before,  and  which  a  gentleman  would 
have  referred  to  on  the  stand  here  to-day  if  he  had  been  questioned 
a  little  further.  In  1899  we  had  a  regular  skyrocket  market,  you 
know,  and  pig  iron  was  up  to  $22,  $23,  or  $24;  and  since  the  cor- 
poration has  got  hold  of  things  and  a  large  lot  of  mills  have  been 
brought  together  we  have  had  a  steadier  market,  and  there  has  been 
less  money,  probably,  lost  and  made  in  speculation.  I  think  the 
scrap  position  to-day  is  this:  There  is  such  a  scarcity  of  scrap  that 
a  lot  of  speculators  get  hold  of  it,  and  within  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
the  scrap  market  has  advanced  $10.  There  is  no  reason  for  it.  There 
is  no  advance  in  finished  material;  there  is  nt)  extra  ammmt  of  or- 
ders in  finished  mo.terial;  but  it  is  just  through  speculation.  Now, 
if  we  could  have  free  scrap  you  would  find  that  that  matter  would 
be  nicely  regulated  and  there  would  be  quite  a  lot  of  scrap  brought  in 
when  the  niarket  was  abnormally  high. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  agree  with  you  if  we  could  get  plenty  of  free 
scrap  it  conserves  our  natural  resources  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  finished  product  cheaply ;  there  is  no  question  about  that;  but 
1  do  not  believe  you  are  going  to  get  much  scrap. 

Mr.  Worth.  I  believe  we  will  get  it  if  we  can  only  get  it  on  the 
free  list. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  argue  that  with  these  other  gentlemen. 
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Mr.  Worth.  After  being  here  at  a  number  of  your  sessions,  I  be- 
lieved that  it  was  quite  the  thing  for  the  eastern  people  to  come  herd 
and  ask  for  relief  that  I  think  you  can  give  them.  I  think  you  must 
haTe  seen  as  a  result  of  these  sessions  that  without  ore  and  with  coal 
at  a  great  distance,  we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  manufacturing. 
Now,  we  have  got  a  great  deal  of  capital  invested,  and  thousands  of 
men  employed  m  our  eastern  industries,  and  they  will  be  very  seri- 
ously affected  if  we  do  not  get  the  relief  we  are  asking  for.  I  would 
like  to  see  scrap  put  on  the  fiee  list,  or  at  least  with  nothing  more  than 
a  50-cent  duty  on  it 

I  would  like  also  to  see  as  much  of  a  reduction  on  ore  as  the  eastern 
producers  of  ore  can  stand.  I  am  not  here  particularly  advocating 
free  ore,  because  I  am  a  protectionist ;  I  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  and  i 
want  to  see  the  eastern  ore  producers  protected ;  but  you  know  there 
are  only  about  one  or  two  ore  interests  in  the  East,  and  their  ores  aro 
rather  high  in  phosphorus,  and  I  think  it  would  be  to  their  advantage, 
really,  to  admit  some  blending  ore  at  a  pretty  low  duty  so  as  to  bring 
other  ore  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  between  free  ore  and  free 
scrap?  Free  scrap  is  more  of  a  competitor  with  ore  in  this  coimtry 
than  free  ore. 

Mr.  Worth;,  Yes;  but  a  duty  on  scrap  does  not  protect  anybody. 
It  is  not  manufactured. 

ilr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that ;  but  theoretically  it  is  more  of 
a  competitor  with  ore  in  this  country  than  all  the  free  ore  in  the  world 
you  could  bring  in,  if  you  get  the  scrap. 

Mr.  Worth.  No  ;  I  beg  to  differ  with  you  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Scrap  is  more  easily  and  less  expensively  con- 
verted into  pig  and  into  rails  than  the  ore. 

-Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  talking  of  wrought 
scrap  for  milling  purposes.  You  can  use  about  so  much  scrap  in  ail 
open-hearth  furnace,  and  you  can  not  use  much  more.  If  you  in- 
<!T^e  the  amount  of  scrap,  you  will  not  get  a  satisfactory  result. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Worth.  And  if  you  use  too  little  you  will  not  get  a  successful 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  scrap  produces  a  great  deal  more  than  the 

Mr.  Worth.  It  helps  the  manufacturers. 

V^  ^J'^ebwood.  Of  course. 

M^  W'oRTH.  And  if  scrap  was  manufactured,  you  understand  I 
>?K    ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  plead  for  a  lower  duty,  or  a  much  lower  duty,  on 

V  M^  is  not  manufactured. 

™'»  Rakdell.  Would  not  a  tariff  on  the  ore  give  an  artificial  value 
to  scrap? 

rtfl        ^*^'^^«  ^^  ?  I  think  not.    My  idea  is  to  get  the  tariff  down  a 

\r  *^rv^^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  scrap,  and  let  the  eastern  people  live. 

jV'  ^LZELL.  You  are  not  now  making  pig  iron? 

M    ^^'^'^^'  W®  have  our  furnaces  very  well  along. 
^^'  Oauell.  You  have  made  your  arrangements  to  go  into  the 
""Jng  of  pig  iron? 

g"-- WoR^^  Yes,  sir. 

^^-  Dalzell.  Under  the  present  tariff  bill? 
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Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  sir.    We  felt  this  way  about  it,  that  there  was 

Suite  considerable  fluctuation  in  pig  iron  as  well,  and  we  simply,  for 
lie  protection  of  our  other  industry  there,  were  obliged  to  go  into 
piff  iron. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  could  stand  $4  on  scrap? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  see  free  scrap,  but  as  manu- 
facturers of  pig  iron,  putting  money  right  into  as  good  a  plant  as 
can  be  produced  to-day,  we  are  ready  to  see  pig  iron  reduced  50 
C^nts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  pig  iron  now? 

Mr.  Worth.  Four  dollars.  If  you  will  take  half  the  duty  off  of 
ore  we  are  willing  for  60  cents  on  pig  iron.  If  you  see  fit  to  admit 
<Jre  free,  we  are  willing  for  a  duty  on  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Three  dollars  instead  of  $4. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes;  but  we  would  want  free  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  cents  on  scrap? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  think  50  cents  on  scrap  wiU  be  a  maximum 
charge;  make  it  a  revenue  proposition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  With  ore  as  it  is  now  you  would  not  reduce  the  duty 
on  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  we  could  not.  My  friend  Mr.  Lukens  used  the 
word  "  corralled."  It  is  corralled.  Some  years  ago,  when  our  works 
started,  and  others  in  the  East,  the  35  and  40  per  cent  ore  in  Penn- 
aylvania  was  all  right.    To-day  it  is  not,  you  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  get  free  ore,  where  will  you  get  it  from? 

Mr.  Worth.  From  Spain  and  Nova  Scotia  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  investigated  the  question  of  what  it 
will  cost  you  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  will  it  cost  you,  per  ton  of  ore,  to  bring  it 
from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  have  not  gone  into  that  verv  thoroughly;  but  if 
you  give  us  free  ore,  or  a  small  duty  on  ore,  there  are  many  places 
irom  which  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  had  the  facts. 

Mr.  Worth.  We  have  got  them,  in  a  general  way.  We  know  that 
ore  is  being  brought  in  here  now  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Spain,  right 
itong,  and  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  cost;  at  what  price? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  have  not  gone  into  figures.  I  can  not  give  you 
those  things;  but  we  Iniow  it  will  help  us  just  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  You  think  it  will  help  you?  You  do  not  know  the 
facts?     I  think  it  probably  will  myself. 

Mr.  Worth.  We  know  that  large  quantities  of  ore  are  coming  in 
now.    Will  it  not  help  us  that  much  more? 

Mr.  Underwood.  1  think  it  will  help  you,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
know  it,  if  you  do  not  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes ;  I  think  we  do,  in  a  general  way,  being  in  the  iron 
business  as  we  are.  There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  out,  and  that  is  about  the  duty  on  Swedish  blooms — ^$12. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  hear  about.  We  heard 
about  that  yesterday.  WTiat  is  the  use  of  keeping  that  $12  duty  on 
there? 

Mr,  Worth.  There  is  no  use  in  it. 
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Mr.  Dalzelu  What  good  will  it  do  to  take  it  off? 

Mr,  Worth.  It  will  help  us  wonderfully. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  will? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  could  give  you  a  good  deal  of  history  on  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  history  as  we 
do  for  the  reason  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Worth.  There  is  no  reason  to  have  it  there,  and  it  certainly  is 
a  great  injury  to  us  in  the  East.  We  have  got  to  depend  on  that 
iron,  vou  know,  and  we  feel  that  if  you  take  the  duty  off  it  will  ma- 
terially assist  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  use  that  iron  for? 

Mr.  Worth.  It  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  skelp,  and  that  skelp 
is  made  into  high-grade  boiler  tubes,  and  they  have  attempted,  you 
know,  to  put  steel  in  the  place  of  that  work,  but  steel  is  of  a  granular 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  taken  its  place  in  many  things. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  but  yoii  can  not  use  it  for  lots  of  tnings. 

The  Chairman.  In  carriage  hardware,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  that  is  heavy  material ;  but  I  mean,  you  take  a 
stovepipe  or  roofing  material,  and  you  will  find  you  want  to  stick 
to  the  iron.  It  will  last  several  times  as  long.  And  so  of  a  tube 
which  is  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick;  and  under  heat  and  gases 
and  severe  treatment,  of  course  iron  will  last  much  longer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  not  much  of  it  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No,  sir.  I  think  we  have  about  3,000  tons  under  con- 
tract to  come  along. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  moisture  comes  in  direct  contact  with  iron 
or  steel  the  iron  has  the  greatest  life? 

Mr.  Worth.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  would  you  suggest  on  Swedish  blooms? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  would  like  to  see  the  duty  taken  off.  If  you  want 
to  make  a  revenue  measure  of  it  a  dollar  is  all  right.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  all  off,  and  let  us  increase  the  use  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  virtue  of  being  more  liberal  in  tak- 
ing off  duties  on  the  things  that  you  consume  than  on  the  things  you 
make. 

Mr.  Worth.  Do  you  think,  after  listening  to  the  testimony  you 
have  had  here  the  last  few  days,  that  you  could  conscientiously  ask 
me  to  reduce  the  duty  on  finished  material  when  you  see  what  we  are 
up  against  in  the  East?     Now,  I  am  talking  for  the  eastern  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  making  the  tariff  bill  to-day. 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  but  you  see  we  have  no  advantages  here  at  all. 
We  were  placed  there  because  our  forefathers  planted  us  there  years 
ago,  and  we  have  gone  along  and  held  our  own,  but  it  has  been 
against  great  odds.  Those  people  in  the  West,  with  their  ore  at  their 
door,  have  a  great  advantage  over  us.  Judge  Gary  told  you  yester- 
day he  would  have  nothing  but  a  water  rate,  and,  of  course,  a  small 
inland  rate  up  from  Lake  Superior,  up  to  the  lake  port,  and  the  water 
rate  down  to  Gary;  and  you  see  they  are  going  to  have  great  ad- 
vantages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  a  $4  freight  rate  to  go  into  your  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Worth.  Four  dollars? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Worth.  No;  less  than  that.  They  go  over  there  for  about 
that,  yes;  about  20  cents  from  Gary;  I  imagine  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  is  all  to  your  advantage  as  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes;  but  you  take  the  duty  oflF  finished  material  and 
we  are  the  first  affected.    There  is  the  trouble  again. 

The  Chairman.  A  reduction  from  $12  to  $1  a  ton  is  a  pretty  good 
reduction  on  Swedish  iron, 

Mr.  Worth.  We  would  like  to  have  it  taken  off  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that 
is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  C.  DTTEANT,  OP  PUNT,  MICH. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  be  heard  on  automobiles? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  new  to  offer  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  heard  alreadv  from  your  company  ? 
•   Mr.  DuRANT.  I  think  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  DijRANT.  I  think  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  fifteen  minutes  and  no  more. 
You  can  finish  up  in  that  time. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Would  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  heard  at  some 
future  meeting  of  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir ;  you  will  not.  We  must  draw  these  hear- 
ings to  a  close.  We  have  some  other  things  to  do  with  this  tariff 
besides  hearings. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  understood  this  was  to  be  the  last  day. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed,  if  you  desire  to?  Your  time 
is  running  away. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  is  opposed  to  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  on  automobiles,  is  opposed  to  the  retention  of  the  present 
tariff,  and  is  advocating  a  reduction  to  20  per  cent^  advocating  a 
separate  classification,  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  with  50  per  cent 
duty  on  automobile  parts. 

Mr.  Carton,  our  attorney,  appeared  before  the  committee  some  days 
ago  at  my  request,  because  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  present  the 
case,  having  important  business  in  another  direction.  Mr.  Carton 
stated  the  case  as  best  he  could  with  the  limited  knowledge  possessed 
by  him,  having  been  called  upon  to  help  me  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  I 
had  a  conversation  of  about  two  hours  with  him,  attempting  to  ex- 
press my  views.  I  wish  to  correct  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Carton,  fearing  that  the  committee  may  be  laboring  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. 

I  stated  to  Mr.  Carton  that  I  was  not  satisfied  that  the  brief  filed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  licensed  association  was  giving  the  committee 
the  information  which  would  enable  them  to  frame  a  proper  bill 
governing  the  automobile  industry.  It  hardly  ^eems  fair  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  bring,  within  tlie  fifteen-mmute  limit,  all  of  the 
important  matters  or  factors  pertaining  to  the  framing  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  the  committee  to  be  asked 
to  sit  here  longer,  since  tliey  gave  ample  time  for  the  discussion  of 
this  question  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and  also  heard  your 
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people  the  other  day,  and  are  hearing  you  to-day.  Yon  had  better 
spjend  your  time  arguing  the  question  rather  than  criticising  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DuBANT.  I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  criticise. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire,  after  you  have  been  heard,  to  file  a 
brief,  you  may  do  so ;  but  your  verbal  hearing  will  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  fifteen  minutes,  which  was  the  time  you  yourself  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Duhant.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  has  been  accused  of  be- 
ing interested  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  reason  of  owning  a 
factory  in  Canada.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Buick  Motor  Conimny 
does  not  own  or  control  a  factory  in  Canada,  but  has  a  very  slight 
interest  in  an  institution  in  Canada.  That  concern  last  year,  as  I 
understood,  employed  a  capital  of  $65,000.  They  produced  197  auto- 
mobiles. The  amount  of  their  investment  in  machinery  was  $12,000, 
according  to  their  last  inventory,  with  $8,000  worth  of  that  ma- 
chinery on  hand,  not  in  use,  representing  a  total  investment  in  active 
machinery  of  $4,000.  The  company  occupies  a  plant  for  which  they 
pay  $2,500  a  year  rent,  which  includes  the  power,  the  light,  and  the 
heat— hardly  as  much  as  we  would  pay  for  a  retail  store  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  It  has  been  represented  that  the  fact  that  we  are 
interested  in  a  small  way  in  that  Canadian  plant  is  operating  against 
the  statements  which' we  are  now  making,  and  which  we  hope  might 
enable  the  committee  to  give  us  a  reasonably  fair  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Tell  us  why  you  need  the  reduction.  What  good 
will  it  do  you,  or  the  American  manufacturers,  if  you  have  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty?  How  are  you  handicapped  now?  Tell  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  time  5^ou  have. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  are  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  business.  They  already  have  an  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  of  $1,460,000.  They  produced  last  year  8,796  ma- 
chines. They  contemplate  producing  the  coming  year  18,000  ma- 
chines. They  have  employed  in  their  plant,  equipment,  and  with 
their  capital,  about  $3,500,000.  They  did  not  engage  m  the  automobile 
business  with  any  idea  of  continuing  temporarily  for  immediate 

E refit,  but  they  expect  to  remain  in  the  business  indefinitely,  and  the 
'uick  Motor  Company  believes  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  encourage 
a  tariff  so  high  that  at  some  future  time,  when  the  composition  of 
this  committee  is  quite  different,  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  present 
our  case  as  well,  and  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a  wholesale  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  to  our  very  great  detriment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  to  build  your 
manufacturing  interests  on  an  artificial  basis? 

Mr.  Durant.  No,  sir.  Again,  we  are  attempting  to  build  up  a 
trade  in  foreign  countries,  and  from  the  investigation  which  we  have 
made  we  believe  such  a  thing  is  possible.  We  are  able  to  meet  compe- 
tition from  foreign  manufacturers  not  as  well  as  you  were  led  to 
believe  by  Mr.  Carton,  who  did  not  understand  the  facts,  but  because 
we  are  attempting  to  build  cars  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  foreign 
trade.  The  foreign  markets  have  been  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  automobiles  in  past  years  as  a  dumping  ground,  and  American 
product,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  stand  high. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  reduce  the  price  and 
dump  some  of  the  automobiles  within  reach  of  our  people  at  home, 
so  that  common  folks  could  get  an  automobile? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Referring  to  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Henrv  B. 
Joy,  the  general  manager  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Which 
is  very  complete,  I  take  exception  to  his  presentation,  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  automobiles,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  correctly  state 
the  facts.  I  believe  this  committee  wants  something  besides  figures, 
and  I  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  facts,  and  I  am  here  to 
give  you  some. 

When  the  matter  of  a  hearing  before  this  committee  was  first  taken 
up,  as  a  member  of  the  licensed  association  committee,  I  received  a 
circular  to  the  effect  that  60  per  cent  duty  was  necessary,  and  that  a 
very  careful  scrutiny  to  prevent  the  undervaluation  in  the  customs 
was  necessary.  That  circular,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  dated 
on  the  18th  day  of  November.  On  the  28th  day  of  November  I  re- 
ceived at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  my  return  from  Savannah,  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Hotel,  a  telegram  asking  me  if  Mr.  Joy  could  represent  me  at  a 
hearing  before  this  committee,  and  asking  me  to  urgently  urge  the 
retention  of  the  present  45  per  cent  duty.  To  Mr.  Joy  had  been  dele- 
gated the  work  of  preparing  all  of  the  figures  and'  facts  necessary 
for  the  committee.  I  lelt  that  if  the  first  circular  asked  us  to  sup- 
port a  60  per  cent  duty  that  a  46  per  cent  duty  could  not  be  rights 
and  I  took  the  time  to  mvestigate ;  and  following  the  brief  submitted, 
discovered  that  the  whole  plan  is  to  protect,  not  the  American  work- 
man, but  to  protect,  in  a  great  measure,  extravagant  management  and 
enormous  profits.  The  American  laborer  is  asked  to  be  protected; 
and  I  am  asking  you  to  analyze  the  cost  of  an  automobile,  if  you 
care  to  do  so,  and  find  out  how  much  direct  labor  there  is  in  that 
automobile  that  should  be  protected. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  used  your  fifteen  minutes.  I 
will  give  you  five  more,  because  you  were  interrupted  a  minute  ago; 
but  you  had  getter  get  down  to  your  facts, 

Mr.  DuRANT.  The  direct  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  an  automo- 
bile selling  at  from  $1,250  to  $1,500  is  about  14  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  if  a  machine  costs  $700,  about  $100  of  it  is  direct  labor.  It  has 
been  presented  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  that  $100  of  direct 
labor  by  a  60  per  cent  duty  upon  the  price  of  the  finished  machine.  I 
think  it  is  unreasonable  and  unfair,  and  in  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Car- 
ton I  asked  him  to  come  down  here  and  explain  my  views. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  do  not  mean  to  have  this  committee  be- 
lieve that  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  making  one  of  these  three  or  four 
thousand  dollar  machines,  where  the  raw  material  itself  is  not  worth 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  is  only  $100? 

Mr.  Di'Rant.  I  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  cost  of  a  machine 
listed  at  from  $1,250  to  $1,500,  approximately  $700,  that  $100  of  it 
will  represent  the  direct  labor  in  the  cost  of  that  machine. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  automobile  factory? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  materials  you  buy;  but  the  materials 
ou  buy — each  class  of  material  has  a  large  percentage  of  labor  in  it, 
as  it  not  ?     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Durant.  Yes,  sir. 


hi 
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The  Chairman.  So  that,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  the  labor  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  $100? 

Mr.  DuBANT.  The  direct  labor 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  the  direct  labor  in  your  factory  may  not 
be  more  than  $100;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  before  it 
gets  there  the  direct  labor  is  a  good  deal  more  than  $100? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  But  we  manuracture  our  own  bodies,  our  own  iron 
castings,  our  brass  castings ;  are  preparing  to  manufacture  our  own 
*l^^um;  we  make  our  own  motors  and  our  own  transmissions. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  DuRANT,  Twenty  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  that  20  per  cent  would  be  a  pro- 
tective duty  on  automobiles.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  should 
make  it  more  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue,  and  whether  it  is  not  a 
better  thing  to  get  revenue  out  of  than  most  anything  on  the  list. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  If  it  is  a  question  of  revenues 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it,  in  my  mind;  I  do  not 
know  how  the  others  majr  look  at  it. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Then  it  is  hardly  right  to  ask  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  to  come  here  and  argue  for  a  position  which  means,  in 
their  opinion,  permanency  of  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  asked  you  to  come  here  and  argue 
at  all.  We  said  we  were  willing  to  hear  you.  We  have  not  asked 
you  to  come.    We  are  looking  about  for  revenue. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  thought  you  were  looking  for  facts. 

The* Chairman.  We  are  looking  for  facts,  sir. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  received  notice  that  you  would  only  be  too  glad 

The  Chairman.  When  we  get  the  facts  we  have  our  own  notions 
how  to  apply  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  object  of  the  50  per  cent  on  parts? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  In  order  to  meet  the  chairman's  objections,  to  abso- 
lutely cover  and  protect  the  labor  on  such  parts  as  we  buy,  conse- 
quently We  do  not  know  what  labor  enters  into  it  or  how  greatly  the 
labor  enters  into  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  buy  any  parts  of  your  machines  abroad  ? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  sir. 

llr.  Fordney.  Some  automobile  concerns  do  buy  parts  of  the  ma- 
chines abroad ;  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  did. 

|M^.  DuRANT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  advocate  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  com- 
pleted automobile  and  SO  per  cent  on  all  or  certain  parts? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes,  sir ;  miported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say,  in  your  judgment  as  a  manufacturer,  20 
per  cent  on  the  completed  automobile  would  fully  protect  all  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  provide  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  think  it  would ;  and  another  thing,  in  making  the 
comparison,  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  has  l^en  used  in  that 
brief  presented  by  Mr.  Joy,  as  against  the  jBerlier  and  Fiat.  I  do  not 
blow  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Packard  standard  as  the  cor- 
rect standard.  Had  it  been  presented  by  somebody  else  who  had  a 
different  idea  of  values  and  costs  and  profits,  they  might  have  made 
the  comparison  with  a  $10,000  car,  which  might  have  required  150  or 
200  per  cent.  As  I  understand  it,  no  effort  was  made  to  inquire  into 
tlie  cost  of  machines  which  they  were  comparing,  neither  was  there* 
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any  eflFort  made  to  inquire  into  the  schedule  of  wages  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  against  the  schedule  of  wages  paid  to  the  American  work- 
men. In  a  general  way,  8  concerns  have  been  quoted  as  against  34 
concerns  in  European  countries,  employing,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
the  same  number  of  men ;  but  I  find,  upon  analysis,  that  the  8  Ameri- 
can concerns,  employing  11,400  men,  means  an  average  of  1,425  men 
employed,  whereas  in  all  Europe — and  they  have  not  given  the  nam^ 
of  the  institutions — 10,347  men  are  employed  in  the  aggregate,  an 
average  of  about  300  men  per  factory,  and  we  know,  as  manufacturers, 
that  small  institutions  employing  300  men  can  not  compete  with  con- 
cerns employing  1,500,  2,000,  or  2,500  men.  For  that  reason  I  do  not 
think  that  you  are  getting  the  information  that  will  enable  you  to 
properly  frame  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  much  information 
from  you. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  am  here  to  be  questioned,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  got  the  data  yourself  as  to  the  labor 
cost  in  the  different  countries  on  these  automobiles? 

Mr.  Dura  NT.  It  is  presented  in  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Joy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  representative? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  printed,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  That  is  printed ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  printed  in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Durant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  agree  with  his  statements  as  to  the  labor 
costs? 

Mr.  Durant.  I  assume  that  they  are  correct ;  I  do  not  know.  But 
assuming  that  they  are  correct,  I  do  not  think  that  it  justifies  a  60 
per  cent  duty  or  the  retention  of  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  and  the  labor 
cost  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  did,  I  think 
you  have  stated  it  truly.    I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  on  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  an  expensive  business  shipping  these  auto- 
mobiles ? 

Mr.  Durant.  Shipping  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  shipping  them  either  way,  for  us  to  ship 
abroad  or  for  their  competition  to  come  in  here.  Are  the  freight  rates 
high? 

Mr.  Durant.  Rather;  yes,  sir.     It  is  figured  at  about  5  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rate  would  bring  it  in  at  about  5 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Durant.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  adds  5  per  cent  to  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  better  way  to  get  at  it  is  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  demand  than  supply.  The  factories  can  not  meet  the  demand. 
The  supply  is  much  smaller  than  the  demand.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Durant.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  demand  is  very 
great. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  have  to  order  them  months  in  advance, 
as  a  general  rule?  It  has  been  stated  so  here,  and  I  have  heard  it 
outside  of  here.    Now,  is  it  not  true? 
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Mr.  DuKANT.  In  some  lines,  yes,  sir ;  some  makes  of  cars. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  makers  can  charge  about  what  they  wish 
to  for  them? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  been  doing  it,  and  they  will  until 
the  supply  catches  up  to  the  demand.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Hardly  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  pretty  nearly  correct. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  The  demand  for  machines  is  greatest  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  That  is  about  the  time  that  people  usually  prefer  to  pur- 
chase a  machine  if  they  can  get  it.  Deliveries  in  the  spring  months 
are  at  a  premium,  because  an  automobile  requires  considerable  time  to 
manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  are  your  freight  rates  from  Flint  to  New  York 
City  on  automobiles? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  think  $75  a  carload,  containing  usually  three 
machines. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  machine? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  About  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  sized  machine ;  the  large  touring  car,  or  your 
small  runabout? 

Mr.  DurAt.  The  five-passenger  touring  car. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  would  be  the  ocean  rate  on  that  car  from  Lon- 
don to  If  ew  York  ? 

Mr.  DcRANT.  I  would  be  unable  to  state. 

.  Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  not  investigated  it;  have  you  not  some 
idea? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  sir. 
.  Mr.  BotJTELL.  You  have  stated  here  that  you  contemplated  build- 
^ a  factory  in  Europe;  was  that  erroneous? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Buick  Motor  CJompany  to 
obtein  a  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  I  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Buick  Motor 
Company  or  parties  in  interest  in  it  to  build  an  automobile  factory 
ID  Europe? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  At  this  moment  I  could  not  answer  that  question  yes 
or  no. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  There  is  no  use  fencing  with  the  committee.  If  you 
00  not  want  to  state,  you  need  not,  but  it  was  stated  here  by  your  at- 
torney that  it  was  contemplating  building  a  factory  in  Europe.  That 
^V  explain  what  would  otherwise  be  unintelligible,  why  you  wanted 
*  eduction  in  the  duty,  and  I  simply  asked  you,  as  the  general  man- 
*5«r,  whether  that  was  true.  With  the  reduction  in  the  duty,  and  the 
difference  between  the  ocean  rates  and  the  railroad  rates,  it  would  be 
apparent  that  there  was  a  very  good  business  reason  for  your  advo- 
<^ting  a  lower  duty. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  It  would  not  be  likely  that  we  would  want  to  destroy 
o^r  own  home  trade  by  reducing  the  tariff  to  permit  of  our  manufac- 
^ring  abroad  where  we  have  no  special  interest. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  that  is  not  answering  the  question,  whether  you 
^cept  to  begin  manufacturing  abroad  or  not. 

Mr.  Ddhant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  did  you  not  answer  the  question? 
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The  Chair3ian.  We  have  heard  the  gentleman  for  half  an  hour; 
we  have  not  been  able,  in  the  last  five  minutes,  to  get  any  facts  out  of 
him.  He  approves  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Joy,  so  far  as  the  facts 
are  concernea.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  lose  any  more  time 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  therefore  we  will  excuse  you,  if  you  will 
allow  us  to.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  W.  C.  Livingston,  of  Detroit 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Livingston  went  home.  He  said  he  would  send 
a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  The  Thomas  Meadows  Company,  of  New  York 
City.    I  think  they  have  also  gone  home. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  C.  OBEOO,  OF  NEWBTTBOH,  N.  Y. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  manufacturing  company 
on  the  Hudson  Kiver  in  New  York  State  making  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road equipment,  especially  for  sugar  plantations.  Our  business  is  in 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  other  cane  countries.  I  want 
to  talk  for  a  minute  on  the  question  of  the  free  importation  of 
r300,000  tons  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines,  which  the  newspapers 
say  has  been  proposed,  and  I  want  to  ask  if  any  of  you  gentlemen 
know  where  the  equipment  is  coming  from  that  is  goingHo  manufac- 
ture that  sugar  over  in  the  Philippine  Islands?  I  can  tell  you  how 
much  capital  is  required  in  a  plant  in  machinery  and  equipment  to 
make  a  ton  of  sugar  on  a  plantation.  It  is  about  $33.33|.  I  can 
give  you  the  figures  that  go  to  make  that  up  if  you  desire  them. 
The  equipment,  on  that  basis,  for  producing  this  tonnage  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  would  be  about  $10,000,000.  According  to  the 
way  m  which  the  Filipinos  have  been  buying  their  equipment  and 
all  of  the  other  imports,  according  to  the  government  reports  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  they  have  been  buying  15  per  cent  in  the 
United  States  and  85  per  cent  elsewhere.  On  that  basis,  of  this 
$10,000,000  of  equipment  that  is  necessary  there  thej  would  be  buy- 
ing $1,500,000  in  the  United  States  and  $8,500,000  m  Europe,  prin- 
cipally Germany  and  England. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Just  what  is  it  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Gregg.  I  want  to  adjust  the  tariff  there  so  that  they  can  be 
induced  to  increase  their  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  free  trade  on  your  goods  going  into  the 
Philippine  Islands  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Just  a  minute,  and  I  will  explain  this  whole  situation. 
They  are  not  under  the  United  States  tariff;  they  are  under  their  own 
Philippine  tariff,  made  by  Congress  here,  your  own  committee.  Un- 
der that  they  import,  under  section  245  of  that  tariff  bill,  apparatus 
and  machinery  for  sugar  making,  as  well  as  other  things,  at  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  it  is  proposed  to  give  us  free  trade  with  them 
and  still  make  that  5  per  cent  against  Europe,  but  that  does  not  any 
more  than  offset  the  difference  of  freight  rates,  so  that  it  does  not 
give  us  any  advantage.  I  would  suggest,  for  instance,  that  we  are 
not  opposed  to  general  reductions  in  the  United  States  on  the  tariff. 
For  instance,  we  are  willing,  along  with  the  rest,  to  take  a  reduction 
on  our  products  from  45  per  cent,  say,  to  25  per  cent.    That  is  our 
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general  attitude,  and  we  are  willing  to  trust  to  the  committee  to  fix 
up  a  general  average  bill  that  will  probably  suit  us  all  right.  How 
would  it  be  to  extend  that  same  25  per  cent  to  the  Philippines — let 
them  if  they  buy  machinery  in  Europe  pay  25  per  cent  duty  on  it ;  if 
they  buy  machinery  in  the  United  States,  no  duty  on  it  ?  Then  we 
can  go  out  there  and  do  business. 

I  can  say  this,  that  we  export  to  countries  where  we  have  no  pro- 
tection, under  some  circumstances.  Our  business  is  almpst  altogether 
export;  95  per  cent  of  our  business  goes  out  of  New  York  Harbor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  just  want  to  make  this  observation,  that  the 
treaty  with  Spain  is  not  out  yet. 

Mr.  Gregg.  It  is  practically  out. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  If  this  bill  is  finished  before  that  is  out,  your 
proposition  can  not  be  included  in  the  bill. 

ilr.  Gregg.  It  will  soon  be  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  question  which  comes  up  after  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

ilr.  Gregg.  Perhaps  the  bill  can  be  so  formed  as  to  take  ofT  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  might  be  after  the  treaty  has  expired.  The 
treaty  does  not  expire  until  ten  years  from  the  date  of  ratification. 

The  Chairman.  The  ten  years  will  expire  a  year  from  December. 

Mr.  Gregg.  I  have  a  suggestion  on  that.  We  do  business  with 
Americans  in  Mexico  and  Americans  in  Cuba,  but  it  is  very  difBcult 
to  do  business  wuth  Spaniards  in  Cuba,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  business  with  Spaniards  in  Mexico  at  all  under  the  same  tariff 
condition.  We  go  out  to  the  Philippines ;  we  have  been  out  there  and 
sent  men  out  there,  we  go  there  rignt  along,  but  they  are  foreigners, 
and  they  have  been  used  to  doing  business  m  Europe,  and  we  can  not 
uj)?et  that.  They  rather  prefer  to  do  business  that  way,  and  as  indi- 
viduals they  will  follow  their  individual  inclinations. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  do  do  business  there? 

Mr.  Gregg.  They  do  do  business  there,  but  only  15  per  cent  of  their 
business  comes  to  the  United  States,  while  we  take  40  per  cent  of  their 
products.  That  is  the  average  from  1901  to  1906,  according  to  the 
Government  reports. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  do  you  make,  cars? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Cars,  portable  tracks  for  cane  fields,  switches,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  make  the  narrow-guage  rolling  stock, 
locomotives  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Gregg.  No ;  we  do  not  make  locomotives;  we  make  cars. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Passenger  cars? 

Mr.  Gregg.  No;  for  hauling  the  cane. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  make  any  commercial 
cars^passenger  cars  of  narrow  gauge? 

Mr.  Gregg.  No  ;  we  make  nothing  for  the  United  States  except  as 
it  eoes  into  Louisiana.    We  have  a  small  business  down  there. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  I  was  on  a  narrow-gauge  road 
up  in  Maine  last  year  and  wondered  where  the  equipment  came 
from— a  little  railroad  2^  feet  broad. 

Mr.  Gregg.  A  good  many  concerns  are  making  that  kind  of  road 
in  this  country  for  domestic  use,  but  our  business  is  with  the  cane 
producers. 
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Mr.  Bou'i'ELL.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Gregg.  I  want  to  ask  you  gentlemen  what  sort  of  business 
proposition  it  is  for  this  country  to  open  the  Treasury  to  the  Fili- 
pinos and  let  those  men  out  there — ^now,  mind  you,  those  men:  out 
there  who  are  owning  this  land  and  will  go  into  this  business  are 
not  the  Filipinos  only;  they  are  other  foreigners  interested. 

The  Chaikman.  What  do  you  want  in  reference  to  the  Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr.  Gregg.  We  want  the  thing  let  alone,  just  as  it  is  now ;  that 
would  suit  everybody,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  if  changes  are 

going  to  be  made 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  free  entry  of  your  goods  into  the 
Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Well  there  is  nothing  in  that;  we  are  only  taxed  5 
per  cent;  there  is  nothing  there  for  us. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want? 
Mr.  Gregg.  We  do  not  want  much  for  ourselves. 
The  Chairman.  If  we  do  anything  with  the  tariff  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  the  committee  will  undoubtedly  take  off  that  5  per  cent 
and  give  you  free  entry  to  the  islands. 

Mr.  Gregg.  I  understand  that.  Now,  if  you  put  25  per  cent  duty 
on  equipment,  machinery,  and  so  forth,  for  mill  and  plantation,  then 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  do  some  business,  because  they  will  have 
to  come  to  us. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  mean  duty  on  those  goods  coming^  from  any 
other  country  ? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Yes.  Then  there  is  one  more  suggestion  I  have  to 
make,  and  that  is,  that  unless  we  are  sure  we  want  to  keep  the  Phil- 
ippines, that  we  should  make  the  300,000  tons,  or  whatever  it  is,  a 
measure  terminating  at  the  end  of,  say,  eleven  years ;  give  them  two 
years  of  free  trade  with  us ;  next  year  withdraw  10  per  cent  of  it ;  the 
next  withdraw  another  10  per  cent  of  it,  and  so  on,  giving  them  until 
the  end  of  eleven  years — putting  them  out  of  touch  with  us  on  that 
business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  duty  is  there  on  your  products  now? 
Mr.  Gregg.  Forty-five  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  only  want  25  per  cent  in  the  islands? 
Mr.  Gregg.  I  should  say  we  are  willing  to  stand  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  over  25  per  cent  anywhere? 
Mr.  Gregg.  No;  and  if  Americans  were  going  into  this  countr)^ 
we  would  not  want  a  red  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Twenty-five  per  cent  you  consider  just  as  good  for 
you  as  45  per  cent  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  Gregg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Of  course  25  per  cent  is  prohibitive  anyhow? 
Mr.  Gregg.  We  have  no  competition  here;  our  competition  is  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  why  have  any  per  cent  at  all?  Is  it  a  revenue 
producer,  or  just  simply  a  keeping  out  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Gregg.  The  question  is  whether  we  shall  admit  the  sugar  from 
the  Philippines  free,  and  allow  the  Philippines  to  buy  their  machinery 
in  Europe  at  5  per  cent,  when  you  compel  the  sugar  producers  of 
Michigan  and  Louisiana  to  pay  45  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Randbll.  I  am  asking  about  this.  You  have  a  tariff  of  45  per 
^^^t  on  the  articles  you  manufacture  in  this  country.  Is  there  any 
^'Importation  of  any  articles  in  competition  with  j;ou? 

Mr.  Gregg.  There  is  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

Air.  Randell.  In  the  United  States,  though,  proper ;  on  the  main- 

.    Mr.  Gregg.  No;  none  to  speak  of,  but  we  do  not  have  any  business 
^  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  those  articles  are  not  important  at  all. 

Mr.  Gregg.  We  do  not  do  any  business  in  the  United  States;  95 
P^cent  of  our  business  ffoes  out  of  the  port  of  New  York. 
. ,  Mr.  Randell.  You  do  Dusiness  with  the  people  who  raise  sugar  in 
reunited  States? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Two  per  cent  of  it  is  in  the  United  States  and  98  per 
^nt  out.    Our  business  is  largely  with  Cuba,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  and 

Mr.  Randell.  But  those  people  in  Louisiana  in  the  sugar  business 
^*ve  to  pay  you  without  anv  competition  whatever  in  this  coimtry ; 
^?^^  to  buy  your  product,  it  they  buy  it  at  all,  at  an  advanced  price 

^^J^'  Gregg.  I  will  say  that,  as  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  as  long 

^ey  only  purchase  2  per  cent  of  our  product  it  is  immaterial. 

^.  Randell.  Why  not  just  take  it  off,  then? 

Mr.  Gregg.  All  right. 
"Waf'  Randell.  It  brings  in  no  revenue,  and  if  this  45  per  cent  tariff 
mi  \         ^^  y^^^  goods  the  people  in  the  United  States  who  buy,  or 

S^^  Want  to  buy,  could  buy  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
^^*^'  Gregg.  Yes;  but  as  to  Porto  Rico,  gentlemen,  even  now  there 
an^^  ^^  Spaniards  down  there  who  will  buy  their  goods  in  Europe 
to  b  ^^^  '^ore  money  for  them,  tariff  and  everything,  in  preference 

Tp^^^^g  from  us  or  from  other  people  in  the  United  States. 

j^'  ^ordney.  Yes ;  because  they  are  Spaniards. 
turrT      '^^^^  ^^^    ^^  have  to  consider  that,  and  what  is  the  use  in 
^^J^  ^-^ay  eight  million  and  a  half  of  business  from  our  shores 

^tu^ijjg  it  over  to  the  European  manufacturers? 

tJ^®  Ch^kman.  The  committee  will  consider  all  those  facts, 
onn  %      •  ^*  All  right,  sir.     I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  another 

Th    r?^^y  when  you  come  to  that  part. 

jl  ®  Ch:airman.  Another  opportunity  for  what? 

^  Y^^^gg.  If  you  take  up  the  Philippine  bill  as  a  separate  item. 
..®  CHAIRMAN.  If  you  have  anything  more  to  sajr  on  that  subject, 

w    ^"W.    You  will  never  have  another  opportunity, 
pj^;  V^itEGG.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  expect  to  frame  a  separate  Philip- 

y       ®  C!:^airm:an.  We  may  do  it.    But  if  you  have  anything  to  say, 

rp^'  ^Hegg.  I  covered  all  the  ground. 
her    f  Chairman.  We  can  not  do  things  piecemeal,  jumping  around 

M    ^^^  ^^y  ^  ^^^'    ^^  y^^  ^^^®  anythmg  to  say,  say  it  now. 

^*  ^^lEGG.  I  think  I  have  said  all  I  want  to. 
\\       ^^-^^DBLL-  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  purpose  was  to 
^^fethe  tariff  around  the  Philippines  so  that  by  having  a  25  per  cent 
^^7  l^^y  would  be  compelled  to  purchase  from  you  or  from  the 

^^^ted  States. 
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Mr.  Greoo.  Not  from  us;  from  anybody  in  the  United  States* 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  from  us.  You  meant  from  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  they  would  be  compelled  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gregg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  That  is  on  account  of  your  love  for  the  FUipinoa. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  propose  to  Hear  anybody  hereafter  ex- 
cept those  whom  the  committee  want  to  hear.  We  close 'our  hearing 
after  to-day,  and  if  we  want  to  hear  anybodj  after  that  we  will 
invite  them.  If  we  want  to  hear  you,  we  will  mvite  you.  Does  any 
other  gentleman  want  to  be  heard  to-night? 

(No  one  else  appearing  to  be  heard,  the  committee  thereupon,  at 
6.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  Monday,  December  21,  1908,  at 
9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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WORKS  OF  ART. 

CEBTAIH  AHEBICAN  ABTISTS  BECOHHEND  SPECIFIC  DUTY  OF 

$100  ON  PAnrriHOS  and  sculptttbes. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  £8, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  ask  that  a  specific  duty  of  $100  be  placed  on  all 
paintings  and  sculptures  produced  by  hand  during  the  past  one  hun- 
dred years  from  date  of  entry. 

The  changes  in  the  present  tariff  regulations,  which  are  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph,  call  for  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  all  art 
works  produced  by  hand  during  the  one  nundred  years  past  from  date 
of  entry : 

1.  703  (o).  Works  of  art,  including  paintings  in  oil,  mineral,  or  water  or 
other  colors,  pastels,  and  sculptures. 

the  arguments  for  a  specific  duty. 

(d)  While  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  encourage  the 
fine  arts,  and  while  the  importation  of  art  works  of  high  character 
make  for  a  betterment  of  taste  and  refinement  among  our  citizens,  the 
GoTernment  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  omit  any  restrictions  to  the 
importation  of  art  works  not  of  nigh  character,  which,  if  admitted 
free  of  duty,  may  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  artists  and  artisans 
of  Europe  are  skilled  imitators  and  copyists  of  art  works,  so  skilled 
that  they  frequently  deceive  even  European  experts  and  connoisseurs. 
Living  more  cheapfy  than  can  our  artists  and  artisans,  they  can  afford 
to  produce  their  imitations  and  copies  at  a  low  figure,  to  sell  them 
also  at  low  figures,  and  without  some  restriction  these  copies  and 
imitations  can  be  brought  here  and  through  unscrupulous  persons  be 
given  attributions  and  signed  with  names  which  are  false,  with  the 
result, that  our  art  lovei'S  and  collectors  can  be  imposed  upon  and 
large  and  illegitimate  profits  made  by  the  sellers  of  these  spurious 
works, 

^6)  European  artists,  especially  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
living  is  cheap,  and  where  a  natural  aptitude  for  art  production  ex- 
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ists,  make  a  continual  and  continuous  output  of  cheap  and  tawdry 
art  works,  perhaps  now  and  then  ha\nng  some  merit,  but  for  tlie 
most  part  distinctly  debasing  to  taste  and  uneducational  in  every 
way.  These  productions  can  be  bought  and  are  sold  for  such  low 
prices  that,  without  any  restrictive  duty,  the  country  would  prob- 
ably be  flooded  with  them,  with  resultant  demoralization  of  public 
taste. 

(c)  In  a  country  which  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  age  to  acqtiirc 
general  art  knowledge  and  taste,  these  cheap  productions  of  Europe 
a]^peal,  just  as  did  the  chromos  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  as  they 
could  be,  without  duty,  brought  here  and  sold  with  ^ood  to  lar^ 
profit  at  lower  prices  than  the  works  of  American  artists  and  arti- 
sans, the  money  spent  for  them  would  be  diverted  from  the  American 
artist,  and  the  dealer  in  higher  grade  legitimate  foreign  works  who 
can  not  afford  from  the  higher  cost  of  living  in  this  country  to  sell 
for  as  low  prices  and  live. 

(^d)  The  museums  and  other  public  galleries,  and  the  dealers'  gal- 
leries, now  found  in  almost  every  large  American  city,  the  former  of 
which  are  enabled  to  import  and  purchase  art  works  for  exhibition 
purposes  only,  and  the  latter,  whose  owners  pay  duty  on  high  grade 
art  works,  offer  every  and  all  opportunity  to  the  artist  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  to  the  public  for  study  and  improvement  in 
taste.  This  disposes,  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  argument  that  artists  can 
not  exchange  ideas  without  the  free  entrance  of  art  works  and  that 
our  art  can  not  find  inspiration  from  the  lack  of  opportunity  to 
study  the  art  treasures  or  the  Old  World.  Naturally,  the  art  treas- 
ures of  the  European  galleries  draw  visitors,  but  no  removal  of  all 
duties  will  bring  these  treasures  here,  and  meanwhile  we  have  our 
own  good  and  growing  museums  and  other  collections.  The  specific 
duty  we  advocate  would  not  deter  the  great  American  collectors 
who  buy  abroad  from  bringing  here  any  art  works  produced  during 
the  past  hundred  years  worth  the  having  here,  and  their  old  masters 
would  come  in  free  under  its  provisions. 

(e)  The  above  arguments  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty  cover,  it  seems 
to  us,  the  arguments  against  any  duty  from  the  educational  and  in- 
dustrial view  points.  Free  art,  while  it  might  bring  in  some  good 
art  works,  would,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  bring  in  also  a  greater 
proportion  of  poor  and  cheap  work ;  and  these  art  works  not  now 
here  or  which  can  not  be  studied  through  reproductions  would  not, 
if  obtainable,  be  kept  out  by  a  specific  duty. 

A   SPECIFIC  DUTY   WOULD  BENEFIT  AMERICAN   ARTISTS. 

(a)  American  artists  are  not,  as  a  body,  in  favor  of  abolition  of 
the  art  tariff,  assertions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  They  are 
not  necessarily  opposed  to  a  lowering  of  the  tariff,  but  many  of  them, 
for  whom  we  speak,  feel  that  some  restrictions,  as  argued  above, 
should  be  placed  on  the  importation  of  cheap  art  works  from  abroad, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  general  art  taste  and  knowledge,  are 
bought  by  Americans,  often  in  place  of  good  American  pictures. 

(6)  Tlie  argument  that  free  art  will  make  study  in  Europe  un- 
necessary to  our  artists,  by  providing  the  necessary  environment 
here,  seems  to  us  absurd  and  contradicted  by  the  very  assertions  of 
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those  m  faA-or  of  free  art  that  the  great  museums  and  galleries  of 
Europe  attract  throngs  of  visitors  and  students.  Will  we  ever  get 
the  treasures  of  those  museums  and  galleries  here  ? 

{<-)  Those  American  artists  who  choose  to  expatriate  themselves 
and  live  abroad  and  who  complain  that  the  feeling  in  Europe  against 
an  art  duty  is  embarrassing  to  them,  should,  we  feel,  not  be  quoted 
♦^)  freely  in  favor  of  fret^  art.     They  do  not  live  and  vote  here. 

{d)  The  nr^ment  that  a  duty  prejudices  American  artists  in  the 
eves  of  American  purchasers  by  adding  an  artificial  value  to  im- 
ported art  works  seems  to  us  equally  absurd.  American  collectors, 
for  the  most  part,  buy  names,  not  quality,  and  we  doubt  if  one  in  a 
thousand  ever  takes  the  question  of  a  duty  paid  by  the  seller  into 
consideration. 

(e)  American  artists  pay  duty  on  the  materials  they  use  which 
are  imported.  They  have,  as  has  been  said,  higher  rentals  find  higher 
food  charges  to  pay  than  even  their  European  fellows  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  of  high  reputation.  Should  they  not  have  some  protec- 
tion? They  do  not  ask  that  the  old  and  great  masters  should  be 
taxed.  They  do  not  demand  a  tax  on  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Raphael, 
Bembrandt,  or  Michael  Angelo,  Holbein,  or  Van  Dyck.  All  great 
art  that  was  produced  over  a  century  ago  under  our  specific  duty 
suggestion  would  come  in  free,  and  as  time  -advances  it  will  be  but 
a  ifew  years  when  the  great  painters  of  the  early  English  school  and 
ft  little  later  those  of  the  Barbizon  school  of  France  would  be  duty 
free.  AH  our  artists  desire  is  some  moderate  restriction  upon  the 
importation  of  what  is  called  "  trash  " — cheaply  produced  copies  of 
modem  forei^  work,  or  cheap  modern  foreign  work  itself. 

(f)  A  specific  duty  would  tend,  we  believe,  to  minimize  the  fraud 
in  the  selling  of  art  works  at  auction  and  private  sale  here,  which  has 
long  cxistea  and  will  continue  to  exist  even  under  the  present  com- 
parative high  tariflf. 

When  poor  or  even  skillful  copies  of  the  works  of  the  late  J.  J. 
Henner  can  be  painted  in  Paris  for  $25  each,  be  brought  here,  pay 
the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent,  or  $3.75,  and  then  be  sold  for  $200  to 
$300,  and  the  sale  chronicled  in  the  public  press  as  that  of  Henner's, 
the  inference  is  obvious  that  the  importer  and  seller  of  such  trash 
would  hesitate  to  add  the  specific  duty  of  $100  to  such  pictures. 
This  is  a  concrete  example. 

A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  WOl'LD  AID  AND  NOT  INJURE  THE  COUNTRY'S  MUSEUMS. 

It  has  been  urged  that  free  art  would  aid  our  museums,  whose 
educational  value  through  their  collections  is  of  course  great.  As  has 
been  said,  a  specific  duty  would  not  deter  the  owners  of  great  collec- 
tions, especially  of  old  art  works,  from  bringing  in  the  same  and 
presenting  the  same  to  museums,  as  such  collections  would  for  the 
most  part  be  free  and  those  modern  works  they  contained  would  pay 
less  dutv  than  now.  The  museums  now  are  empowered  to  import  art 
works  free  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  this  very  year  will  display 
a  remarkable  collection  of  modern  German  pictures  arranged  by  Mr. 
Hugo  Reisinger,  of  New  York,  which  will  come  in  free  or  duty.  So 
the  needs  of  the  museums  are  not  an  argument  against  a  specific  duty. 
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ART  WORKS  ARE  WITHIN  THEORY  OF  PROTECTION. 

The  statement  that  "  the  American  artist  (which  is  comprehensive) 
repudiates  the  art  duty  and  is  a  most  earnest  petitioner  for  its  repeal" 
is  not  based  on  fact.  Many  good  American  artists  indorse  the  art 
duty  and  many  others  favor  the  specific  duty  we  urge.  There  is 
and  can  be  no  competition  between  a  Velasquez  and  an  American 
painting,  and  the  American  artist  asks  for  no  protection  from  the  old 
masters  or  even  their  later  followers  up  to  a  century  ago,  and,  were  it 
possible,  to  shorten  the  period  for  which  a  specific  duty  is  asked 
from  such  painters  as  the  Barbizon  men  and  their  contemporaries 
and  followers.  He  does  ask,  however,  that  the  product  of  his  brain 
and  hand  should  have  some  protection  when  it  goes  before  person*? 
not  having  art  knowledge  and  taste  as  against  the  trash  of  modern 
Europe.  >Vhy  should  an  American  figure  painter,  for  example,  who 
produces  good  genius  and  whose  living  costs  him  far  more  than  his 
fellows  of  Europe,  be  obliged  to  meet  the  prices  which,  as  detailed 
above,  can  be  taken  for  inferior  European  works?  If  the  ^Vmerican 
art-loving  and  art-buying  public  had  the  knowledge  and  taste  of 
those  of  Europe,  where  Rembrandts  are  auctioned  off  for  $5,  but  not 
to  collectors,  understood  quality,  and  were  not  deceived  by  cheap  and 
tawdry  color  and  tricks  of  painting,  the  question  would  be  a  different 
one.  We  must  wait  for  better  education  in  matters  here  before  we 
refuse  to  aid  with  a  specific  duty  the  American  artist  who,  through 
his  good  work,  is  striving  to  better  this  taste. 

A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  WOl^LD    NOT  DECREASE  THE   REVENUE   FROM   AlfF. 

While  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Government  should  derive 
a  revenue  from  art  importations  is  a  serious  one,  its  discu&sion  does 
not  lie  within  the  province  of  this  brief.  We  contend,  however,  that 
a  specific  duty  would,  frpm  the  figures  of  the  art  importations  since 
1897,  bring  in  probably  as  much  as  the  Government  has  received 
under  the  tariff  since  that  date.  Those  who  hold  that  art  is  a  luxury 
of  the  rich  and  should  be  taxed  accordingly  would  not  probably 
object  to  a  specific  duty,  which  would  remove  part  of  their  objections 
at  least. 

It  is  urged  that  Congress  should  put  art  on  the  free  list  because 
the  whole  country  is  in  favor,  it  is  asserted,  of  such  action.  This  we 
deny,  and  are  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  such  an  assertion.  We 
claim  that  the  500  so-called  ''  directors ''  of  the  Free  Art  League,  al- 
though they  include  some  distinguished  names,  do  not  necessarily,  as 
is  also  claimed,  ''  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  coimtry." 

The  specific  duty  we  urge  would,  we  believe,  satisf5%  especially 
after  study  of  its  practicability,  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
country  interested  in  the  question,  a  large  proportion  of  the  artists  of 
the  country,  and  the  dealers  of  the  country,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

We  deny  that  "*  tlie  newspapers  of  the  country  are  a  unit  in  favor 
of  removal  of  the  duty.''  While  many  journals  have  declared  in  favor 
of  such  removal,  we  believe  that  this  declaration  was  made  before 
the  suggestion  oiF  specific  duty  was  made,  without  due  reflection  or 
knowleclge  and  study  of  the  conditions  and  on  misleading  and  preju- 
diced information.     We  would  call  attention  to  certain  interviews. 
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with  the  dealers  of  Boston  in  narticiilar,  published  in  the  American 
Art  News  ©f  November  28,  which  art  journal  it<?elf  advocates  our 
suggestion  of  a  specific  duty,  as  an  evidence  that  the  dealers  and 
newspapers  of  the  country  are  favorably  disposed  to  a  specific  duty, 
and  our  signatures  evidence  that  we,  with  those  who  feel  with  us,  and 
many  American  artists,  attest  the  belief  of  American  artists  in  such 
specific  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  James  B.  Townsend  for  certain  Amer- 
ican artists,  whose  petition  follows. 


New  York,  November  20,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

WashuKjton,  D,  C\ 
Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  American  artists  respectfull}^  ask 
the  consideration  of  your  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff  to 
the  proposition  to  substitute  for  the  prasent  ad  valorem  duties  on 
pictures  and  sculptures  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  each  imported 
painting  in  oil,  water  color,  or  pastel,  painted  within  the  past  one 
hundred  years,  or  one  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  entry. 

This  specific  duty  we  l^elieve  would  bring  as  much  revenue  as  the 
present  rates  and  at  the  same  time  keep  out  the  trash  and  poor  art, 
85  well  as  the  copies  of  good  pictures  brought  in  and  sold  as  origi- 
nals afterwards. 

The  period  of  one  hundred  years  would  safely  cover  the  life  and 
works  of  modern  painters  whose  works  are  most  often  copied  and 
sold  as  originals,  and  would  protect  innocent  buyers  and  not  in  any 
way  prevent  the  importation  of  good  pictures. 

A.  T.  Van  Lauz,  J.  X.  Marble,  I).  J.  Gue,  William  H. 
Howe,  Reynolds  Real,  Eugene  Mulertt,  Bavard  H. 
Tyler,  William  (t.  Watt,  (leorge  M.  ScihIs,  E.  M. 
Bicknell,  Frank  A.  Bicknell,  Amy  Cross,  Augustus 
Pikeman,  Cullen  Yates,  William  Chadwick,  Gitford 
Be^l,  I.  Scott  Hartley,  F.  K.  M.  Rehn,  P].  I^yal  Field, 
Charles  F.  (Jruppe,  G.  Glesser  Newell,  C.  H.  Sherman, 
Edward  H.  Potthast.  W\  (J.  Schneider,  William  Ver- 
planck  Birney,  William  S.  Robinson,  V.  Grantly 
Smith,  Frank  I)e  Haven,  (iustave  Wiegand,  (xeorge 
H.  Smithe,  J.  G.  Brown,  Charles  AI.  Shean,  William 
K.  Aniscken,  Francis  Day,  Charles  Frederick  Naegole, 
Theodore  K.  Pembrook,  Benjamin  A.  Haggin,  F.  Mel- 
ville Du  Mond,  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicliolls,  Frederick  V. 
Baker,  Maurice  PVomkes,  Clara  Weaver  Parrish,  Ale- 
thea  Hill  Piatt.  Robert  David  Ganley,  William  Cot- 
ton, Earl  Stetson  Sanford,  E.  Irving  Couse.  De  Cost 
Smith,  Isidore  Konti,  Victor  I).  Hecht,  S.  Mont- 
gomery Roosevelt,  R.  W.  Van  Boskerek,  C.  E.  Cook- 
man,  A.  C.  Friedrich,  A.  Muller  Uiy,  Louis  Paul 
Dessar,  P>ederick  Ballard  Williams,  Henrv  Ranger, 
John  H.  Fry,  (t.  Timken  Fry,  Albert  L.  Groll,  and 
C.  Brower  Darst. 
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RICHABD  N.  BROOKE,  PRESIDENT  SOCIETY  WASHINGTON  (D.  G.) 
ARTISTS,  FAVORS  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Xovemher  27,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^, 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  an 
advocate  of  a  specific  duty  on  oil  paintings,  and  believes  this  to  be 
the  remedy  desired  by  the  vast  majority  of  American  artists.  To 
this  end  he  has  unite(i  in  every  movement  calculated  to  remove  the 
present  system  of  ad  valorem  duties.  This  system  has  the  double 
effect  of  shutting  out  of  this  country  private  collections  of  a  vast 
educational  value,  which  in  no  sense  enter  into  competition  with 
modern  American  art,  while  admitting  for  a  practically  nominal  duty 
the  cheap  refuse  of  all  Europe. 

To  classify  this  stuff  as  "  art "  and  make  it  "  free  "  would  ap^r 
to  be  indulging  in  sentimentalism  at  the  cost  of  our  younger  artists, 
whose  cause  I  am  now  pleading.  Our  leading  artists  have,  as  a  rule, 
begun  with  limited  means,  with  the  cost  of  living,  rent,  and  material 
in  favor  of  the  European,  as  well  as  tradition.  The  duty  removed, 
this  country  would  be  promptly  flooded  with  thousands  of  paintings 
of  a  class  which  can  not  even  pay  the  present  duty;  dealers  whose 
interest  it  will  be  to  vaunt  their  superiority  will  multiply,  and  hun- 
dreds of  honest  and  talented  young  men  would  be  forced  out  of  the 
profession  by  an  unequal  competition.  A  specific  duty,  say  of  $100, 
would  not  be  felt  by  those  importing  collections  of  great  commercial 
value,  and  would  exclude  art  of  a  class  which  is  artistically  and  edu- 
cationally inferior,  and  often  morally  degenerate.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be, 

^Respectfully,  yours, 

Richard  N.  Brooke, 
President  Society  of  Washingtan  Artists, 


HENRY  E.  F.  BROWN,  ARTIST,  AUTHOR,  AND  HISTORIAN,  FAVOBS 
A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 

Bethlehem.  Pa.,  Noveinlnr  30, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washin(/ton,  D.  C. 

Honored  Sir:  Since  1876  I  have  been  a  writer  upon  art  topics. 
TJp  to  the  year  1890  I  had  been  opposed  to  any  tariff  upon  art — 
meaning  painting  and  sculpture — notwithstanding  the  contention,  of 
my  old  teacher  and  friend,  Mr.  John  Sartain,  of  Philadelphia.  Now 
I  see,  as  he  did  then,  that  a  specific  duty  of  $1,000  should  be  exacted 
for  each  and  every  painting  brought  to  the  United  States. 

We  need  no  longer  the  ad  valorem  30  per  cent.  It  does  not  cover 
the  requirements.  We  do  need  all  the  better  class  of  pictures  our 
connoisseurs  buy  and  would  like  to  bring  home,  but  are  prohibited 
by  the  ad  valorem  of  30  per  cent  which,  on  a  $100,000  painting,  as  you 
know,  is  $30,000,  while  the  artists  who  need  "protection"  are  those 
who  are  unable  to  go  abroad  for  study  and  who  never  can  hope  to 
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get  $1,000  for  a  picture,  although  many  are  infinitely  better  than 
the  usual  litter  oi  foreign  studios  brought  to  this  land  of  milk  and 
honey  for  forei^  artists  and  valued  nominally  until  put  on  sale 
or  offered  at  private  sale,  when  the  hundreds  are  made  thousands. 
Again,  I  knew  a  railroad  magnate  who  bought  while  abroad  a 
painting  for  a  "song,"  a  mere  trifle,  the  artist  being  just  then  in 
disfavor,  and  after  holding  it  for  a  year  valued  it  at  f  10,000.  Take 
''The  Russian  Wedding  Feast,"  which  cost  Schuerman  originally 
$5,000  in  a  St.  Petersburg  studio  plus  the  ad  valorem — ^$1,500 — or 
S6,500,  and  through  exhibitions  netted  him  in  two  years  $185,000, 
and  he  still  retains  the  painting.  I  beg  of  you  to  supplant  the  ad 
valorem  of  30  per  cent  to  a  specific  duty  of  $1,000  on  each  and  every 
painting  in  oil,  without  regard  to  size,  condition,  or  merit,  that  may 
be  brought  into  this  countiy. 

I  know  every  artist  residing  in  America  will  thank  the  committee 
for  this  if  granted.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  dealers,  one  of  whom 
palmed  off  a  $25  copy  of  a  masterpiece  as  the  original  and  was  paid 
$25,000  for  it  by  a  railroad  king  who  knew  probably  more  about 
rebates  than  he  did  of  paintings. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  tor  any  consideration  given  this,  I  am, 
for  American  art, 

Yours,  sincerely,  Henry  E.  F.  Brown,  F.  A.  A.  S. 


CHASLES  J.  TATLOB,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  FILES  BBIEF  IN  ADVO- 
CACY  OP  BETENTION  OF  DUTY  ON  WOBKS  OF  ABT. 

New  York  City,  Novemher  18^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Believing  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  duty 
on  works  of  art  removed,  I  herewith  present  to  your  committee  a  pro- 
test a^inst  such  removal.  A  petition  for  the  free  entry  of  such  mer- 
chanolse  having  been  extensively  circulated  and  generously  signed  by 
artists  and  others  is  the  reason  why  I  have  taken  upon  myself  the 
liberty  and  the  privilege  of  addressing  to  you  the  following  brief : 

1.  An  artist  is  a  workman.  It  does  not  take  much  reading  to  see 
that  in  the  days  when  painting  took  on  its  most  glorious  progress  an 
arti.st  was  but  a  workman  and  painting  a  trade.  It  was  as  much  of  a 
trade  as  well  digging,  tiling,  or  cordwaining.  When  a  painter  got 
a  job  of  work  his  employer  might  be  a  princeling  or  he  might  be 
anot<her  hireling  like  himself.  Titian  worked  for  a  prince,  Maroni 
for  a  tailor;  and  both  patrons  got  excellent  service  in  return. 

Painting  was  then  a  busy  and  thriving  trade,  and  under  the  stimu- 
lating direction  of  distinguished  people  it  advanced  in  Italy  to  a  noble 
pursuit.  Popes,  cardinals,  princes,  and  even  great  tailors  did  their 
D^  to  forward  and  protect  the  craftsmen  who  had  undertaken  the 
decoration  and  beautiltying  of  the  churches,  the  palaces,  and  the  homes. 
Some  painters  got  to  be  very  well  thought  of,  and  some  had  the  good 
fortune  of  marrying  into  the  families  of  potential  citizens.  The  pamter 
in  the  beginning  was  looked  up  to  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  first- 
class  steel  craftsman  is  looked  up  to  in  one  of  our  steel  towns  to-day. 
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This  is  not  an  inapt  or  ungenerous  simile  when  it  is  remembered  that 
many  of  the  great  painting  centers  in  Italy  were  not  as  large  as  is 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  were  probably  on  no  higher  general  intellectual 
level. 

Rafael  called  the  place  he  worked  in  not  a  studio,  but  a  bottega— a 
workshop.  The  studio  of  those  days  was  just  a  common  shop ;  and  the 
boss,  or  head  painter,  had  bound  apprentices  whom  he  employed  in 
grinding  his  colors,  cleaning  his  palettes,  sweeping  his  rooms,  and 
washing  out  such  other  and  necessary  articles  as  went  with  the  civili- 
zation and  comforts  of  the  golden  renaissance. 

A  writer  on  this  subject  has  well  said : 

In  fact,  any  distinction  of  artist  or  workman  wus  altogether  unknown.  It 
was  to  this  we  owe  the  basilica  and  the  cathedrals,  the  palaces  of  Venice,  and 
all  such  Innumerable  works  as  have  come  down  to  us  from  those  centuries,  and 
which  are  to-day  the  pride  of  civilized  Europe. 

Briefly  put,  the  artist  was  a  workman,  as  he  is  to-day  a  workman. 

2.  This  workman  produced  a  merchantable  article.  We  are  always 
pointing  to  the  glorious  work  of  the  old  masters.  When  a  painter 
workman  becomes  dead  and  his  further  output  is  ended  his  work 
advances  into  the  realm  of  rarities  and  takes  on  an  enhanced  value; 
but  before  this  immortal  stage  has  been  reached,  when  the  workman 
is  turning  out  his  product,  his  art,  if  it  is  anything  at  all,  is  a  handi- 
craft, and  the  work  is  of  ordinary  or  extraordinary  merit,  as  the 
time,  place,  and  price  call  for.  It  is  just  the  samg  as  it  is  with  the 
rug  weavers  of  the  Orient.  It  is  all  in  the  day's  work.  If  the  work- 
man is  feeling  good  and  the  job  pleases,  the  work  is  of  a  higher  value. 
Since  paintings  have  become  movable  the  term  "  art "  has  had  much 
use,  and  w^e  occasionally  hear  of  motifs  and  temperaments.  In  the 
days  of  the  very  old  masters  the  only  movable  pauitings  were  done  on 
backs  of  chairs,  on  linen  closets,  musical  instruments,  bedsteads,  and 
many  other  more  or  less  useful  objects,  and  these  products  were  sold 
from  the  painters'  shops,  to  be  sold  again  and  again  in  the  market 
places  of  the  various  towns,  and  many  m  all  probability  brought  less 
thail  some  of  the  rugs  the  roystering  cavaliei-s  wiped  their  boots  on. 
The  movable  picture,  with  its' frame,  was  then  unknown,  but  if  it  had 
been  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  just  the  same  as  was  the  work 
done  on  my  lady's  table. 

The  artist  is  always  a  workman,  and  he  produces  a  something  which 
is  merchantable,  something  which  is  bartered  and  sold  in  shops,  as  are 
rugs  or  laces  or  any  of  the  finer  products  in  which  considerable  taste 
and  skill  are  shown. 

3.  An  academy  of  art,  so  called,  is  nothing  but  a  trade  school  where 
the  apprentice  is  taiiglit  to  be  a  good,  conventional  workman  and  is 
shown  how  to  produce  forms  that  are  acceptable  in  the  market  place 
of  the  exhibitions. 

To-day  many  a  young  artist  would  feel  indignant  if  he  were  told 
he  was  (mly  a  workman ;  but  from  an  economic  standpoint  that  is  all 
he  is.  It  does  not  take  much  of  a  thinker  to  hit  upon  the  thought 
that,  no  matter  what  a  painter  may  call  himself,  he  is  still  a  work- 
man. The  painter-workman  has,  it  is  true,  to-day  in  many  cases 
ceased  to  be  the  artist  he  was,  but  in  spite  of  our  trying  to  separate 
the  beautiful  from  the  useful,  calling  our  workshops  "  art  academies," 
the  fact  remains  that  schools  of  art  are  but  schools  of  trade  where 
apprentices  are  molded  into  craftsmen  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
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were  educated  in  the  workshops  of  old.  They  are  initiated  into  all 
the  legeiids,  the  recipes,  and  the  jargon  of  the  craft.  All  schools  are 
conventional,  are  tradition  bound,  and  academies  of  art  are  as  conven- 
tional as  shipyards. 

The  general  an^  the  main  idea  is  to  mold  an  apprentice  so  that  he 
may  become  a  useful  workman,  who  will  be  able  to  produce  work 
which  when  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  academy,  or  market  place, 
will  catch  the  eye  of  the  rich,  the  whimsies  of  the  ostentatious,  the 
vanity  of  the  vulgar,  or,  at  least,  the  applause  of  fellow-workmen 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  same  scnool  and  who  desire  to  per- 
petuate its  traditions  and  advance  its  esprit  de  corps.  An  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  is  nothing  but  a  display  of  wares  m  which  the  main 
hope  is  to  make  sales. 

In  days  ^one  by,  if  a  painter  settled  in  a  town  whose  art  market 
was  ordered  and  conducted  by  a  monopoly  called  a  "  guild  " — and  if 
the  guild  had  sonie  saint's  name  stuck  to  it,  so  much  the  better  for  its 
purpose — that  painter  had  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
that  guild  or  he  had  to  get  out  of  the  place.  These  men  worked  for 
bread  and  butter  just  the  same  as  we  do  and  they  protected  their 
market. 

Is  art  now  less  of  a  trade  than  then  ?  I  think  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  art  is  now  more  of  a  trade  than  ever;  and  it  is  not  unnat- 
ural in  these  days  of  keen  competition  that  art  academies  should  trv 
to  direct  trade  into  the  channels  which  they  have  made  and  locked. 
It  is  right  that  they  should  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
members  who  add  luster  to  their  schools.  These  academies  protect 
themselves  and  their  progeny.  If  this  is  a  protection  country  and 
that  our  policy,  and  under  which  wo  have  made  such  wonderful  prog- 
ress, why  should  the  duty  on  paintings  be  removed  in  order  to  allow 
the  foreign  output  to  come  in  and  find  a  market  here?  It  has  been 
?aid  that  a  "  foreign  label  sells  the  wine."  This  is  true.  And  it  is 
true  that  a  foreign  label  sells  the  painting. 

If  it  is  intended  that  foreign  art  shall  come  in  free  so  that  our 
museums  may  have  their  walls  covered  by  an  art  that  will  serve  to 
direct  the  tastes  of  the  coming  generations  into  the  conventional,  then 
the  present  Dingley  bill  provides  for  this.  If  it  is  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  duty  on  works  of  art  so  that  our  rich  people  may  have 
the  "  label "  at  a  lower  figure,  then  I  say  "  no."  The  painter  is  a 
workman,  and  this  being  tne  case,  he  must  be  protected  if  that  is  the 
policy  of  our  land.  What  the  painter  abroad  produces  is  a  merchant- 
able article,  and  as  such  should  be  liable  to  duty  just  the  same  as 
rugs  or  any  other  luxury  of  artistic  intent. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  free  art  from  abroad  is  necessary  for  the 
advancement  of  art  in  this  country  any  more  than  it  can  be  said  that 
it  would  advance  the  art  of  China  or  Japan  or  Holland.  When  it  is 
seen  how  far  we  have  advanced  in  the  art  of  painting  in  a  few  years, 
and  under  a  protective  tariff  that  has  built  up  a  class  of  patrons  who 
buy  and  appreciate  American  art,  no  one  can  truthfully  say  that  pro- 
tection has  been  a  deterrent  of  art.  If,  however,  it  is  claimed  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  art  come  in  free  so  that  we  may  ever  follow  in 
the  conventional  footsteps  of  the  old  workmen,  then  T  beg  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  our  Congress  to  see  that  a  bureau  of  art 
is  established  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  our  very  popular  Department 
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of  Agriculture,  that  there  may  be  formulated  and  published  a  series 
of  farmers'  bulletins,  akin  to  those  which  are  spread  before  our  agri- 
cultural brothers,  explaining,  elucidating,  evolving,  and  proving  the 
various  old  brands  of  art  in  all  the  vagaries  of  our  large,  mixed,  and 
exasperating  climate,  to  the  end  that  the  label  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness may  be  stamped  upon  the  pockets  of  all  our  painter  workmen  and 
upon  the  countenances  of  their  patrons,  and  your  petitioner  will  ever 
pray. 

CHABIiES  J.   TaTLOB. 


£.  H.   SEHPLE,  ST.  LOUIS,  HO.,  FAVOES  A  PROVISION  OF  THE 
TABIFF  THAT  WILL  ADMIT  HEAL  WOEES  OF  AET. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  sentiment  here,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  is  unanimously 
in  favor  of  removing  the  tariff  from  good  foreign  art. 

My  personal  opinon  is,  that  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  tariff  on 
art  should  be  so  arranged  that  all  legitimate  art  (by  which  I  mean 
the  genuine  works  of  masters,  old  and  modern)  should  be  admitted 
free,  and  that  the  tariff,  if  possible,  should  be  prohibitive  on  all 
copies  and  other  art  that  does  not  possess  claims  or  genuineness. 

That  this  last  class  should  be  kept  out  I  regard  as  highly  im- 
portant. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  E.  H.  Semple. 


HES.  ALICE  P.  BAENEY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  FAVOES  AN  APPODTr- 
IVE  AET  COMMISSION  TO  JTTDOE  WOEES  OF  AET. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  25, 1908. 

0)MMITTEE  ON   WaYS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Mrs.  Barney  believes  in  free  art,  but  her  belief  is 
couched  in  the  following  suggestions,  which  convey  her  advocacy  of 
limited  free  art: 

She  believes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  appoints 

S resident  and  vice-president,  men  of  leisure  and  high  artistic  quali- 
cations;  that  these  two  gentlemen  should  form  a  committee  of  20  or 
25  gentlemen  of  high  artistic  ability  to  pass  judgment  upon  all  works 
of  art  imported  from  abroad.  This  committee  or  jury,  as  well  as 
their  president  and  vice-president,  should  be  men  who  would  be  willing 
to  serve  without  a  salary,  just  for  the  honor  and  pleasure  which 
a  participation  in  the  artistic  development  of  their  country  will  afford 
them. 

Any  works  of  art  pronounced  by  this  jury  as  of  sufficient  excellence 
should  be  admitted  free  of  custom  duties.  But  in  lieu  of  this  ad- 
vantage, the  owners  should  be  willing  to  loan  these  for  a  period  of 
two  years  to  the  Government  to  be  exhibited  at  a  national  museum  to 
be  founded  by  the  Government.    The  public  then  will  be  given  the 
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benefit  of  seeing  these  works  of  art.  The  advantages  of  such  system 
and  such  national  museum  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here.  But 
as  an  instance,  we  point  to  the  ever-changing  character  of  the  exhibi- 
tion3  and  the  manifold  interest  they  impart  to  the  public. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  these  works  of  art  will  be  returned  to  their 
owners  free  of  duty. 

As  to  those  works  of  art  which  would  not  pass  the  rigid  examina- 
tion of  the  jurv  or  in^some  points  would  fall  short  of  meeting  all 
requirements  oi  the  committee  of  experts,  these  should  not  be  aomit- 
ted  free,  but  owners  should  pay  on  them  regular  custom  duties. 

If  the  owners  of  the  accepted  works  of  art  show  unwillingness  to 
loan  their  imported  property  for  such  a  long  period  as  two  years, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  loan  them  for  only  a  period  of  one  year 
provided  they  pay  half  duties.  Of  course,  in  case  such  owners  totallv 
refuse  to  loan  their  property  they  could  secure  them  by  paying  full 
duty,  as  is  usual  at  the  present  time. 

If  this  scheme  or  its  fundamental  ideas  is  carried  out,  only  real 
works  of  art  would  be  admitted  into  America,  and  the  land  would  not 
be  overrun  with  so-called  "  works  of  art  "  or  productions  of  mediocre 
artistic  abilities.  More  harm  can  be  done  to  the  public  in  showing 
them  nongenuine  works  of  art  and  corrupting  their  sense  of  art  appre- 
ciation than  by  not  showing  them  any  works  of  art  at  all.  Moreover, 
a  wholesale  free  admission  of  all  works  of  art,  so  called  without  any 
discrimination,  would  inflict  a  loss  of  profit  on  the  Government  whicn 
will  not  be  justified  by  the  degree  of  artistic  development  that  such 
free  art  can  effect  in  the  public. 

By  carrying  out  these  suggestions  the  Governnient,  too,  will  not 
be  without  its  material  profit.  I.  It  will  receive  duties  on  second- 
class  works  of  art.  II.  It  will  receive  half  duties  for  works  of  art 
whose  owner  would  not  be  willing  to  loan  them  for  a  period  extend- 
ing beyond  one  year.  III.  It  could  charge  a  small  admission  from 
all  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  museum,  allowing  certain  days  in  the 
month  during  which  all  would  be  admitted  free.  IV.  That  now  that 
limited  free  art  is  not  allowed,  many  yearly  spend  large  sums  of 
money  abroad  in  order  to  visit  and  study  works  of  art,  while  by 
having  limited  free  art  in  America  the  bulk  of  that  money  would  be 
spent  m  America  itself. 

There  is  already  in  existence  a  charter,  granted  by  Congress  in 
1892,  for  a  national  academy  of  art,  to  be  located  in  this  city.  A 
national  building  erected  by  the  Government  for  the  exhibition  of 
works  of  art  would  prove  of  invaluable  importance  to  the  nation  at 
large. 

Alice  P.  Barney. 


C.  H.  BAYLEY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  FAVOES  OOVEBNMENT  REOISTBA- 
TIOH  FOE  All  CLASSES  OF  PAINTINGS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Not^cmbcr  24^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mean^  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   I  note  that  a  hearing  is  to  be  given  on  Saturday,  the 
28th,  to  those  who  are  advocating  lower  duties  on  free  art. 
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This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  very  much  interested,  and,  as  I  can 
not  be  present,  wish  to  give  my  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  I 
have  studied  this  subject  for  several  years,  have  bought  more  or  less 
paintings  and  other  worl^  in  this  country  and  also  in  Europe,  and 
feel  that  the  introduction  of  art  objects,  whether  for  public  or  pri- 
vate use,  free  of  duty  will  advance  the  education  of  the  people  more 
than  any  other  measure  which  the  Government  can  put  forward. 

I  am  also  positive,  from  my  acquaintance  with  a  very  large  number 
of  American  artists,  that  they,  as  a  body,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
duty  being  removed,  particularly  from  paintings,  tor  paintings  by 
one  artist  are  distinctly  his  own  and  can  not  be  considered  to  oe  in 
competition  with  others.  Therefore  the  present  rate  of  duty  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  help  the  artist,  brings  the  Government  a  very 
small  revenue,  and  prevents  the  importation  of  many  valuable  paint- 
ings, which  would  be  added  to  our  privatfe  and  public  collections. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  measure  for  free  importation  of  paintings 
and  other  works  of  art  may  go  through,  and  at  the  earliest  date  pos- 
sible. I  would  even  take  the  time  and  give  the  expense  of  a  trip 
to  Washington  if  by  doing  so  I  could  help  this  measure  along  better 
than  by  letter. 

One  additional  measure  which  the  Government  might  pass  to  the 
advantage  of  the  artists  of  the  country  and  also  to  the  general  public 
who  buy  more  or  less  paintings,  is  the  establishing  of  registration 
for  all  classes  of  paintings,  and  this  measure  would  be  of  the  ^eatest 
hiBlp,  financially  and  otherwise,  to  the  artists.  It  could,  I  think,  be 
established  by  making  a  branch  regivStiy  at  each  government  custom- 
house, where  an  artist  might  take  his  painting,  register  it,  with  a 
description  sufficiently  complete  so  that  a  person  would  recognize  it, 
and  the  picture  be  given  a  number,  and  also  to  bear  on  the  oack  of 
the  canvas  a  government  stamp,  with  its  registration  number.  As 
such  would  cost  the  Government  almost  nothing,  it  might  charge  a 
small  fee  of,  perhaps,  $1,  or  even  register  without  a  fee,  and  there- 
after this  picture  could  not  be  copied  without  forgery,  and  would 
save  to  the  artist  the  general  copymg  by  inferior  amrunscrupulous 
artists  wiiich  is  carried  on  at  present. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  further  detail,  but  this 
I  have  also  prcv^onted  .to  several  artists,  who  are  heartily  in  favor  of 
such  a  measure  being  put  forward,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never 
been  suggested  by  anyone  other  than  myself.  If  anyone  connected 
with  the  Government  wishes  to  take  up  the  subject  to  this  end,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  render  service  in  getting  signatures  of  the  various  artists 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  H.  Baixey. 


J.  H.  STEATJSS,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  WEITES  IN  ADVOCACY  OF  A 
SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  PAINTINGS. 

New  York,  Novemher  27, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  tjie  follow- 
ing proposition  regarding  a  duty  on  paintings:  Fifteen  per  cent  on 
paintings  of  every  description,  the  maximum  amount  to  be  collected 
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on  any  one  painting  to  be  $100.    This  will  enable  the  collector  to  bring 
in  painting  for  "  educational "  purposes  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  dealer  from  unfair  foreign  competition  in 
the  way  of  consignments  or  otherwise. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Strauss, 
Dealer  in  OU  Paintings ^  Water  Colors^  Engravings^  and  Etchings. 


REV.  C.  F.  WILLIAMS,  NOBBISTOWN,  FA.,  ASKS  FOB  EXTENSION 
OF  FBIVILEOES  OF  FBESENT  FBEE-ABT  FABAOBAFH. 

NoRRiSTOWN,  Pa.,  November  25, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentle3££n:  It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee that  in  the  interest  of  art  the  present  Dingley  tariff  law  be 
changed  and  modified  to  this  extent,  viz : 

Paragraph  702,  under  the  head  of  "  Free  list,"  be  so  changed  as  to 
give  the  individual  the  same  right  and  privileges  in  the  importation 
of  works  of  art  as  are  now  therein  granted  to  the  State  or  any  society 
or  institution  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  etc. 

That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  individual  will  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  in  paragraph  702,  under  "Free  list,"  for  the 
State  and  other  organized  bodies,  he  or  she  will  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  given  to  the  State  and  other  organized  bodies  in  said  para- 
graph 702. 

This  change  in  this  paragraph  would  be  fair  to  both  the  public  and 
the  individual,  so  it  seems  to  the  writer.  So  long  as  the  said  works  of 
art  are  open  to  inspection  by  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  no 
duty  need  be  paid.  Should  they  be  withdrawn  from  this  exhibition, 
the  duty  should  be  paid.  In  this  wav  the  rights  of  both  the  public 
and  individual  would  be  safeguarded  and  a  great  impulse  given  to 
the  importation  of  works  of  art  from  the  old  countries.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  at  once  under  such  privilege  as  this,  the  United 
States  would  become  the  repository  of  many  of  the  world's  most 
famous  masterpieces  in  all  branches  of  the  earlier  arts,  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  it  is  most  earnestl)'  hoped  your  honorable  body  will 
see  your  way  clear  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  bring  about. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

C.  F.  Williams, 
Honorary  Curator  Oriental  Carpets^  Pennsylvania  Museum. 


Bridgeport,  Pa.,  November  i?7, 1908. 
Hon.  Ihvino  P.  Waiwer, 

Norristown^  Pa^ 
My  Dear  Mr.  Wanoer  :  Permit  me  to  lay  before  you,  in  some  de- 
tail, the  proposition  that  paragraph  702,  under  the  head  of  "free 
list,"  in  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  be  so  enlarged  as  to  give  to  the  indi- 
vidual, in  the  matter  of  importing  works  of  art  and  other  works 
mentioned  in  said  paragraph,  the  same  privileges  as  are  now  granted 
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in  the  said  paragraph  to  the  state,  or  any  institution  established  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  sciences,  etc.  A  reference  to  thia 
paragraph  will  show  you  that  the  individual  does  not  now  have  this 
privilege. 

You  will  notice  that  the  restrictions  in  this  paragraph  are,  in 
effect,  that  whosoever  imports  works  of  art  under  the  "  free  list " 
must  do  these  things,  viz: 

First.  They  must  import  them  "  for  exhibition  at  a  fixed  place." 
Second.  They  must  import  them  with  the  understanding  that  said 
works  of  art  "  are  not  intended  for  sale." 

Third.  They  are  required  to  see  that  "  bond  shall  be  given  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe  for  the  payment  of  lawful  duties  which  may  accrue  should 
any  of  the  articles  aforesaid  be  sold,"  etc. 

Now,  if  under  these  restrictions  the  individual  collector  is  granted 
the  same  privileges  as  are  now  given  to  the  state,  etc.,  in  paragraph 
702,  it  is  maintained  that  the  Government  will  have  full  protection 
while  a  great  impulse  will  be  given  the  collecting  and  bringing  to  thia 
country  many  of  the  world's  finest  masterpieces  in  every  branch  of  art 
The  objection  raised  against  the  granting  of  this  privilege  to  the 
individual,  that  the  privilege  would  be  abused,  is  hardly  tenable.  Il 
really  could  not  be  abused  for  the  reason  that  works  of  art  so  im- 
ported would  be  a  burden  to  anyone  save  the  individual  who  had  in 
mind  the  public  benefit  and  the  ultimate  purpose  of  placing  these 
works  of  art  in  the  possession  of  the  public. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  paragraph  702,  the  owner  would  be 
compelled  to  provide  a  place  for  the  permanent  exhibition  of  said 
works  of  art.  It  might  be  a  separate  building  or  it  might  be  a  gallery 
incorporated  in  the  architecture  of  his  home,  but  it  must  be  a  place  of 
reasonable  size  and  fitness  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  these  works 
and  it  must  be  open  to  the  public  a  reasonable  length  of  time  eadi 
year. 

In  tlie  second  place,  according  to  paragraph  702,  the  owner  would 
be  compelled  to  give  bonds  that  these  works  of  art  could  not  be  sold 
until  the  duty  should  have  been  paid,  and  this  restriction,  as  well  as 
the  other  mentioned,  would  follow  the  collection  after  the  death  of 
the  owner.    Indeed,  it  would  follow  the  collection  for  all  time. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  to  collectors  who  are  well  disposed  toward 
the  public  some  liberty  in  the  making  of  these  collections,  but  the 
liberties  granted  in  paragraph  702  would  be  sufficient  for  any  col- 
lector w^ho  really  had  in  mind  the  sincere  purpose  of  serving  the 
public.  He  should  be  granted,  according  to  the  provisions  as  now 
laid  down  in  paragrapn  702,  the  privilege  of  selling  any  separate 
work  of  art  he  might  have,  provided  he  pay  the  duty  thereon.  This 
would  enable  him  to  remove  from  his  collection  secondary  works  of 
art  and  substitute  therefore  the  best  works  without  requiring  him  to 
have  his  money  invested  in  both  examples.        , 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  properly  get  together  a  collection  of  works 
of  art  of  any  branch.  In  doing  this  the  collector  is  compelled  to 
make  changes  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Government  should  give 
him  this  privilege,  always  requiring,  of  course,  that  the  duty  be  paid 
on  any  articles  which  might  be  removed  from  the  collection. 

I  can  not  see  how,  under  the  provisions  in  paragraph  702,  the  indi- 
vidual can  not  safely  be  granted  all  the  privileges  therein  stated.    I 
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am  sure  the  granting  of  this  privilege  will  mean  great  good  to  our 
country  and  to  the  generations  which  are  to  follow  us. 
Very  sincere^,  yours, 

C.  F.  Williams. 


HENBT  L.  HIGOINSON,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  STEONOLY  FAVOBS 
,        BSXOVAL  OF  DVTT  FBOM  FAINTINOS  AND  STATTJABT. 

Boston,  November  ^4, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  notified  of  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  "  free  art.^' 

Being  unable  to  go  to  the  hearing,  I  ask  leave  to  add  my  urgent 
request  and  strong  hope  that  we  dishonor  ourselves  no  longer  by 
laving  a  duty  on  paintings  or  statuary  or  art  objects  of  any  kind. 
These  objects  educate  our  people,  which  is  the  saving  grace  of  the 
nation,  and  which  is  necessary  in  art  as  in  other  things.  Of  course 
people  seek  art  objects  for  their  own  pleasure,  but  as  they  can  not 
destroy  them  in  any  way,  the  usual  result  is  that  they  drift  into 
museums  or  schoolhouses  and  become  the  property  of  the  public.  We 
know  that  a  good  many  objects  of  art  are  kept  out  of  this  country 
because  of  the  duty,  and  this  on  account  of  the  sense  of  injustice  by 
the  Grovemment  toward  the  art  holders  as  well  as  on  account  of  tha 
money.  Many  people  can  not  pay  for  a  picture  and  the  duty,  too, 
and  therefore  do  not  buy  it  We  have  enough  articles  of  luxury 
which  can  be  taxed  without  recourse  to  art  objects,  and  I  hope  very 
strongly  that  Congress  will,  in  its  wisdom,  make  laws  in  favor  of 
free  art. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Henry  L.  Hiooinson. 

YICTOB  0.  FISCHEB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  WBITES  BELATIVE  TO 
BEH07AL  OF  DITTT  FBOH  WOBES  OF  ABT. 

WASHrNGTON,  D.  C.,  November  H^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cfiainnan  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Sir:  By  request  I  beg  to  send  you  the  following  letter  regarding 
free  art.  The  late  Secretary  of  State,  Col.  John  Hay,  told  writer  or 
this,  "  that  the  late  Mr.  Dmgley  never  favored  duty  on  art.  By  a 
subterfuge  a  certain  Mr.  Donaldson  appeared  before  the  commission 
then,  in  favor  of  such  duty,  and  it  was  unthinkingly  restored  without 
anybody  having  a  particular  interest  in  it.  As  a  revenue  it  amounts — 
comparatively  speaking — ^to  little,  and  the  harm  it  has  done  educa- 
tionally and  otherwise  can  not  be  expressed  in  mere  figures."  These 
were  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay's  words. 

The  President  wrote  me  the  following  confidential  letter  November 
18,1904: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
yonr  letter  of  the  17th  Instant  and  to  say  as  soon  as  he  takes  up  the  tariff 
question  he  will  recommend  that  the  duty  on  works  of  art  be  abolished. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Ix)eb,  Jr., 
Secretary  to  the  President, 
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Three  days  ago  the  President  gave  me  permission  to  use  this  letter 
with  the  additional  expression  of  his  being  unqualifiedly  for  absolute 
removal  of  dutj  on  art.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
President-elect  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  Senate  almost  unani- 
mously, and  the  House  to  a  large  degree,  are  of  the  same  mind  in 
regard  to  the  favorable  action  on  that  item. 
Most  respectfully, 

Victor  G.  Fischer, 
Fischer  Art  Galleries, 


THE  PKESIDENT  OF  BKYN  MAWE  COLLEGE  THINKS  A  DUTY  OK 
WOBHS  OF  ABT  UNCALLED  FOB. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com/nUttee^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  that  you  will  bring  this  letter  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee,  which  1  understand  is  now  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  modifying  the  tariff  on  works  of  art  brought  into  the  United 
States. 

As  the  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  one  of  the  four  most 
important  separate  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  I  come 
in  contact  through  our  board  of  directors,  our  faculty,  our  students, 
and  alumnsB,  and  the  many  friends  and  supporters  of  the  college, 
with  people  who  represent  many  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
although  I  have  frequently  heard  the  present  prohibitive  tariff  on 
works  of  art  discussed,  I  have  never  yet  heard  any  person  of  inteUi- 
gence  or  standing  in  the  community  defend  it.  I  have  heard  it  fre- 
quently said  that  the  tariff  on  works  of  art  imposed  by  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  things  which  makes  an  American  blush  for  his 
country. 

Personally,  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  subject.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  educating  women  for  the  past  twenty-four 
years,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  Government,  by  placing  a  tariff 
on  works  of  art  and  books  written  in  the  English  language  imported 
by  private  {persons  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their  families,  inflicts 
a  serious  injury  on  education  in  art  and  letters.  Moreover,  while  the 
tariff  on  works  of  art  damages  the  highest  interests  of  our  country, 
it  does  this  to  no  good  purpose.  Many  of  the  most  intelligent  lovers 
of  art  whom  I  know  confidently  believe  that  it  would  greatly  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  American  pictures  by  American  artists  painting  in 
the  United  States  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  foreign  works  of  art, 
because  an  enlightened  love  of  art  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and 
Americans  able  to  afford  to  purchase  works  of  art  who  began  by  pur- 
chasing them  abroad  woula  be  sure  to  end  by  buying  much  more 
largely  than  at  present  the  works  of  American  artists  at  home. 

Our  present  tariff  on  art  seems  to  everyone  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  and  civilized  nation 
like  the  United  States. 

We  confidently  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  give  due  weight  to  the  above  considerations. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  Carey  Thomas, 
President  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
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BOLTON  SMITH,  MEMPHIS,  TEIH?.,  WANTS  ALL  ABTIGLES  OF  ABT 
ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ckainnan  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir  :  Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  a  protective  tariff, 
they  can  not,  it  seems  to  me,  apply  to  art,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  in 
the  bill  to  be  reported  by  your  committee  you  will  incorporate  a  pro* 
vision  placing  sill  articles  of  art  on  the  free  list.  The  absurdity  of 
the  present  duty  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident  : 

A  friend  brought  me  a  vase  from  Greece.  It  was  something  over 
2,000  years  old  and  consequently  not  in  any  wise  an  article  of  com- 
merce or  like  anything  that  our  factories  are  turning  out;  still,  he 
was  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of  $60.  Such  a  law  makes  one  feel  a 
sentiment  of  absolute  contempt  for  a  government  and  its  law,  and  it 
is  this  carelessness  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  which  has  been  shown 
by  the  Republican  party  in  its  undiscriminating  tariff  legislation, 
that,  more  than  anything  else,  has  aroused  the  growing  antagonism 
against  that  party.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  but  the  unpopularity  of 
Jfr.  Bryan  with  the  conservative  classes  of  our  people  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  overwhelming  democratic  victory.  I^ersonally,  I  voted 
for  Mr.  Taft,  and  while  I  do  not  regard  mvself  as  a  Republican,  yet 
the  course  of  that  party  under  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  such,  and  I  am 
sure  under  Mr.  Taft  will  be  such,  that  I  am  fast  coming  to  feel  a 
desire  to  see  that  party  retain  power.  It  is  therefore  as  a  wellwisher 
of  the  Republican  party  that  I  presume  to  recommend  in  this  small 
matter  of  the  art  duty  a  course  which,  if  given  still  more  general 
apphcation,  would,  I  am  convinced,  assure  its  continuance  in  office. 
Yours,  truly, 

Bolton  Smith. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS  MEMORIAL- 
IZES CONGRESS  IN  FAVOR  OF  FREE  ART. 

New  York,  Novemher  21,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  of  the  Coinmittee  on  the 

Revision  of  the  Tariff,  Waahinffton,  D.  C. 
I)EtVR  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  convey  to  you  herewith  the  reso- 
lution adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  held  at  the  Princeton  Club,  New  York,  November  20,  1908, 
and  to  request  that  you  will  present  this  resolution  whenever  the 
question  of  the  duty  on  art  shall  come  before  the  committee. 

Will  vou  have  the  kindness  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  resolu- 
tion andi  greatly  oblige, 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  R.  U.  Johnson,  Secretary. 


The  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  letters,  composed  of  repre- 
sentative authors,'  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  members  of  the 
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literary  and  musical  professions,  in  view  of  the  hearings  now  being 
held  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  takes  occasion  to  renew  respectfully 
and  very  earnestly  its  former  recommendations  and  petitions  to  Con- 
gress for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art.  This  duty  is  not 
only  not  desired  by  American  artists,  but  is  considered  by  them  ob- 
noxious and  antiquated,  and  a  handicap  upon  both  the  practice  and 
the  appreciation  of  art  in  this  country. 

Adopted  November  20,  1908. 

Attest :  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 

Secretary, 


DB.  S.  WEIB  MITCHELL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  WBITES  AS  ONE 
OF  AN  OPPRESSED  PtHBLIC. 

Philadelphia,  November  26^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  I  hope  the  hearing  of  the  matter  on  the  28th  in  re- 

fard  to  free  art  will  result  in  something  being  done  to  enable  us  to 
ring  home  a  great  deal  of  educational  value  to  a  people  who  more 
than  any  other  need  instruction  in  the  finer  arts  of  fife.  I  have  over 
and  over  been  prevented  from  bringing  home  art  objects  whidi 
ultimately  would  have  reached  new  fields,  because  I  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  additional  cost  assessed  by  the  custom-house.  In  one  in- 
stance a  portrait  of  myself  by  an  English  artist  who  was  then  the 
greatest  j)ortrait  painter  I  was  obliged  to  leave  in  England  for 
years  until  finally  I  was  able  to  pay  the  excessive  custom-house 
duties. 

I  can  not  hope  that  a  single  letter  from  a  person  like  me  will  have 
any  great  effect  in  the  matter,  but  I  am  one  of  an  oppressed  public, 
and  for  the  general  good  something  might  well  be  done  to  lighten 
duties  or  abolish  them  in  matters  of  art. 

Very  truly,  yours,  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 


PKESIDENT    CYKTJS   NOETHEOP,    ITNIVEKSITY    OF   MINNESOTA, 
THINKS  FBEE  ABT  MOST  DESIRABLE. 

Minneapolis,  Nox'ember  27^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  So  far  as  I  know  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  Minnesota  is  in  favor  of  free  art.  The  artists  themselves  in  the 
State  are,  I  believe,  without  exception  in  favor  of  free  art,  and  the 
State  Art  Society,  the  official  organization  of  the  State,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  pronounced  unanimously  in  favor  of  free  art  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

I  hope  that  the  AVays  and  Means  Committee  will  make  an  advance 
in  the  right  direction  and  give  free  art  to  the  country,  as  it  seems  to 
me  most  desirable. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Cyrus  Northrop, 

President  of  the  University  of  Minnes&ta. 
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HON.  SETH  LOW,  NEW  YOKK  CITY,  WISHES  PAINTINGS  ANB 
ANTIQTTE  ART  OBJECTS  DITTY  FSEE. 

New  York,  Nooember  26^  1908. 

C0M3inTEE  ON   WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  I  understand  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  art  in  connection  with  the  tariff  on 
Saturday  next.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  the  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  see  its  way  clear  to  place  paintings  and  at  least  antique 
objects  of  art  upon  the  free  list.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  protect- 
ive principle,  as  you  know ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any 
proper  application  to  the  field  of  art,  in  which  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
rather  than  the  cost  of  materials  or  the  value  of  labor,  determines  the 
value  of  the  product.  I  do  not  think  that  it  tends  to  develop  artistic 
taste  and  skill  in  our  own  country  to  levy  a  duty  on  the  importation 
of  articles  of  this  character.  One  might  just  as  well  levy  a  duty  upon 
scientific  discoveries  before  they  could  be  made  available  in  this 
coimtry. 

It  may  be  that  by  placing  paintings  upon  the  free  list  a  certain  in** 
justice  will  be  done  to  picture  dealers  who  have  paid  duties  upon 
pictures  that  remain  still  unsold,  but  it  would  not  require  a  very  large 
sum  to  refund  these  duties  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  the  facts. 

Outside  of  this  very  limited  field  of  injury  from  a  change  in  the 
tariff,  with  reference  to  works  of  art,  I  think,  at  the  moment,  of  no 
other  harm  that  would  be  done,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  educa- 
tional value  of  such  importations  as  would  be  made  if  art  were  on  the 
free  list,  not  only  by  dealers  but  by  private  citizens,  would  far  out- 
weigh an/  value  to  the  countr}^  in  money  that  may  be  collected  on  the 
objects  that  enter  despite  the  duty.  In  the  long  run,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  private  importations  finds  its  way  into  public  mu.seums, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  tnat  even  more  would  do  so  if  the  Government 
admitted  such  objects  free  instead  of  compelling  private  individuals 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  them  m. 

1  have  the  honer  to  be, 

Yours,  sincerely,  Seth  Low. 


LLOYD  WAEREN,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  WISHES  FBEE  ABT  IN  THE 
INTEREST  OF  YOITNO  ARCHITECTS  AND  DRAFTSMEN. 

New  York  City,  November  25^  1908. 
HcMi.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meann  Corninittee^ 

Washington,  1).  C, 
Sir:  Allow  me  to  write  a  few  lines  advocating  the  free  art  move- 
ment, as  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  on  education.  This  society  is 
conducting  a  course  of  instruction  to  young  architects  and  drafts- 
men to  the  number  of  about  700  registered  students.  I  have  found 
these  young  men  terribly  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  do  good 
work  by  the  lack  of  material  for  inspiration  in  this  country,  especially 
in  decorative  art;  that  is  to  say,  interior  decoration,  wood  carving, 
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furniture,  stone  carving,  etc  This  is  due  very  largely  to  the  pro- 
hibitive tariff  which  is  placed  on  these  articles.  Loan  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art,  which  are  a  great  inspiration  for  students  in  foreign 
countries,  are  with  difficultjr  organized  here,  chiefly  because  objects 
of  this  kind  are  very  rare  in  our  country.  Moreover,  the  extreme 
expense  of  importing  any  art  objects  forces  Americans  to  content 
themselves  with  very  imperfect  imitations,  which  deprave  the  taste 
and  wholly  unfit  students  to  draw  inspiration  from  them  to  compete 
with  artists  of  foreim  countries. 

By  opening  our  doors  to  works  of  art  I  am  convinced  we  will 
elevate  the  standard  of  the  work  of  our  artists,  and,  moreover,  we 
would  keep  them  in  our  country  instead  of  forcing  them  to  live 
abroad  in  search  for  inspiration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Lloyd  Warren, 
CJudTTnan  Committee  on  Education^ 

Society  of  Beaux- Arts  Architects. 


THE  CLEVELAND  (OHIO)  CHAIOEE  OF  COMMEBGE  MEMORIALIZES 
CONOBESS  IN  ADVOCACY  OF  FBEE  AET. 

Cleveland,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Sir:  This  chamber  is  informed  that  on  Saturday,  November  28, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  question  of 
removing  the  duty  upon  works  of  art  imported  into  this  country  by 
private  individuals. 

It  will  be  appreciated  by  this  chamber  if  at  this  hearing  the  in- 
closed resolutions,  adopted  by  this  chamber  unanimously  at  a  meeting 
held  in  October,  1906,  might  be  read. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  S.  Howe,  President. 


Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  saw  fit  in  1898  to  place 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent  upon  works  of  art  imported  into  this  country 
by  private  individuals ;  and 

Whereas  such  importations  for  the  year  1905,  amounted  to  $2,- 
862,000,  on  which  $502,227  was  paid  in  duties ;  and 

Whereas  the  object  of  such  a  tax  is  twofold :  First,  to  protect  from 
competition  the  producers  of  the  articles  taxed,  and  thereby  encour- 
age the  development  of  art  industries  in  this  country,  and,  second,  to 
produce  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government ;  and 

Whereas  it  seems  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  art  workers  of  the 
country,  and  also  of  the  general  public,  who  are  interested  in  art, 
that  such  duty  acts  as  a  distinct  drawback  rather  than  as  an  encour- 
agement to  such  development;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  class  supposed  to  be  benefited  have 
memorialized  Congress  and  asked  for  a  removal  of  the  duty;  and 
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Wherw^  it  is  a  fact  that  every  great  nation  of  Europe,  whether 
actuated  in  general  by  the  principles  of  free  trade  or  protection,  have 
united  in  putting  works  of  art  on  the  free  list,  thus  setting  an 
example  which  this  country  ought  surely  to  imitate :  Therefore 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  chamBer  the  educational 
value  to  the  community  derived  from  the  increased  importation  of 
objects  of  art  which  would  follow  the  removal  of  the  duty  is  much 
more  important  than  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  and, 
moreover,  that  such  duty  in  any  case  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
hi^er  civilization  and  is  therefore  inadvisable  and  should  oe  re- 
pealed. 

Resolved  also^  That  this  resolution  by  this  chamber  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Congressmen  from  the  districts  included  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  to  the  Senators  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  be  also 
communicated  to  Congress  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  proper  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Attest: 

[seal.]  Mtjnson  a.  Havens,  Secretary. 


ALLAN  HABQITAin),  PBINCETON,  N.  T.,  WISHES  THE  TAX   ON 
WOBKS  OF  AET  BEHOVED. 

Princeix)n,  N.  J.,  November  26, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman,  Washington. 

My  Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  learn  that  the 
free  admission  of  works  of  art  is  again  under  discussion. 

As  a  teacher  of  the  history  of  art  I  have  often  experienced  the 
burden  of  being  taxed  for  introducing  into  this  country  the  material 
for  ray  professional  work,  which  material  consists  of  works  of  art 
and  their  reproductions  in  books  and  photographs.  Our  laws  are 
cognizant  of  the  educational  value  of  such  objects  when  placed  in 

Sublic  museums  or  when  imported  for  temporary  exhibition,  but 
0  not  sufficiently  recognize  such  value  to  the  home  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

I  well  remember  when  the  tariff  was  under  revision  some  years  ago 
I  asked  a  member  of  the  tariff  committee  if  the  tax  on  works  of 
art  had  been  removed.  He  said  that  on  the  contrary  it  had  been 
raised.  When  I  asked  for  an  explanation  he  replied :  "  None  of  you 
who  wished  it  removed  were  present  at  the  hearing,  but  a  gentleman 
from  the  South  who  was  present  asked  whether  ^Vmerican  brains 
were  not  as  good  as  those  of  Europeans.  To  this  the  committee  as- 
sented. Then  he  added :  'If  the  tax  on  works  of  art  is  increased  can 
not  we  manufacture  them  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe?'  To 
this  all  agreeing,  the  tax  was  increased. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  works  of  art — which  imply  personal 
and  intelligent  handiwork,  and  which  may  represent  years  of  labor 
giv«i  to  the  production  of  a  single  object — should  be  confounded 
with  manufactured  objects  reproduced  by  the  thousand  by  means  of 
machinery. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  American 
periple,  but  it  is  my  daily  experience  that  even  the  sons  of  our  best 
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families  who  come  to  our  best  colleges  are  mere  Philistines  ifi  com- 
parison with  French,  (lerman,  or  Italian  students  of  equal  social 
standing.  It  will  be  many  centuries  before  our  country  is  as  rich  as 
Europe  in  the  great  monuments  of  historic  art,  but  tfie  removal  of 
the  tax  on  works  of  art  and  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  all  objects 
made  more  than  fifty  years  ago  would  kindle  the  imagination,  awaken 
an  interest  in  history,  and  arouse  a  love  of  beauty  which  would  mean 
a  new  life  for  our  people. 

I  very  strongly  hope,  in  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens, 
that  this  useless,  unprofitable,  and  stultifying  tax  will  be  speedily 
removed. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Allan  MARr^v.vKD, 
Professor  of  Art  and  Archipology  in  Princeton  [Jnirersity. 


CHAKLES  M.  KTJKTZ,  PH.  D.,  DIRECTOK  OF  THE  BUFFALO  (H.  T.) 
FINE  ARTS  ACADEMY,  WISHES  WORKS  OF  ART  FREE. 

Buffalo,  November  2o,  190S. 
Sereno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  regret  exceedingly  that  previous  engagements 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  Saturday.  No- 
vember 28. 

In  common  with  other  directors  of  art  museums  I  feel  keenly  the 
disadvantage  at  which  we  are  placed  by  the  tariff  on  art.  The  ex- 
cessive amount  of  the  bond  required  in  the  case  of  an  important  col- 
lection of  pictures  brought  to  this  country  for  exhibition  purposes 
and  the  reiusal  of  the  (Government  to  allow  works  contained  in  such 
exhibitions  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  artists,  even  when  duty 
would  be  paid  on  such  works  as  might  be  sold,  make  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  us  to  bring  to  the  United  States  important 
works  for  exhibition.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  an  artist  to  part  with 
his  pictures  for  a  period  of  perhaps  six  months,  during  w-hich  time 
they  are  practically  excluded  from  a  market.  And  this  is  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  art  museums  and  the  residents  of  the  cities  in 
which  these  museums  are  established. 

For  a  number  of  years,  while  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  I  brought  to 
this  country  collections  of  foreign  paintings,  which  were  shown  in  an 
annual  exhibition  held  in  that  city,  with  the  result  that  numerons 
pictures  were  sold  on  each  occasion — each  work  sold  paying  duty  to 
the  Government — with  the  attendant  effects  of  stimulating  art  inter- 
est in  St.  Louis,  making  addition  to  the  artistic  possessions  of  the  city, 
and  offering  valuable  influence  to  the  pupils  in  the  art  school. 

Since  coming  to  Buffalo  to  assume  charge  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy  I  have  brought  to  America  collections  of  paintings  repre- 
senting the  Glasgow  school  and  modem  German  paintings.  These 
exhibitions  attracted  large  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  gallerjr — indeed, 
many  persons  visited  Buffalo  for  the  sole  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
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collections — and  numerous  paintings  were  sold,  of  which  several  be^ 
came  the  property  of  the  fine  arts  academy,  with  the  result  of  m-eatly 
enhancing  the  interest  and  value  of  its  permanent  collection.  Dut'ing 
the  present  year,  owing  to  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  Washington,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  bring  to 
this  country  a  foreign  collection  of  pictures.  Largely  owing  to  our 
omission  of  a  foreign  exhibit  this  year,  our  attendance  has  fallen  off 
nearly  20  per  cent.  An  exhibit  of  loreign  pictures,  open  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  will  attract  visitors  who  might  not  be  mclined  to  make 
the  effort  to  visit  an  exhibit  composed  solely  of  American  paintings, 
but  who,  being  attracted  by  the  foreign  works,  will  see  the  American 
pictures  on  view,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with 
the  foreign  pictures,  and  thus  may  develop  a  better  appreciation  for 
American  art.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  in  a  collection  com- 
posed of  American  and  foreign  paintings  the  percentage  of  sales  has 
been  the  same  in  the  American  as  in  the  foreign  section  of  the  exhi- 
bition. 

A  specific  duty  on  paintings  would  be  quite  as  disadvantageous  to 
the  smaller  art  museums  of  the  country  as  the  present  ad  valorem 
duty.  The  pictures  sold  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  art 
museums  are  not  usually  works  commanding  high  prices,  and  a 
specific  duty  of  $100  on  each  picture  would  render  such  sales  prac- 
tically impossible.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  by  your  com- 
mittee that  the  price  which  the  average  dealer  charges  for  a  work  of  art 
is  absolutely  no  criterion  of  its  artistic  value.  Forty  years  ago  paint- 
ings by  Ck)rot,  Daubigny,  and  other  artists  of  the  Barbizon  school 
could  be  purchased  for  a  few  hundred  francs  each.  They  were 
artistically  quite  as  valuable  then  as  they  are  to-day,  when  thousands 
of  dollars  each  are  asked  for  the  same  works. 

It  seems  almost  as  if  it  should  be  unnecessary,  however,  to  recapitu- 
late all  these  facts,  which  should  be  self-evident  to  intelligent  persons. 

On  behalf  of  our  institution  and  similar  institutions  in  this  coimtry, 
I  desire  to  express  the  sincere  hope  that  the  duty  on  art  may  be 
abrogated. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Charles  M.  Kurtz, 
Director  the  Bitffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy. 


J.  W.  BAEWELL,  WATJKEOAN,  ILL.,  THINKS  A  DUTY  ON  WOBKS  OF 

ART  IS  ABSIJBD. 

Wai'KEGAN,  III.,  Novemher  26,  1908. 
Hon,  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  If  the  people  of  Chicago  were  made  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  art  coming  into  this  country,  probably  100,000  sig- 
natures to  a  petition  for  this  purpose  could  be  promptly  obtained, 
and  so  it  is  all  over  the  country. 

We  accept  and  take  in  all  the  failures,  dissatisfied  and  the  undesir- 
able people  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  whilst  we  carefully  do  our 
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best  to  keep  out  even  the  works  of  the  best  minds  and  thought  there. 
It  is  absurd ;  it  is  like  shutting  out  the  sunlight  and  welcoming  dis- 
ease. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  W.  Barwell. 


THE  AMEBICAN  FBEE  AET  LEAGUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  OPPOSES 
A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 

New  York,  December  i2, 190L 
CioMMrrTEB  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  (7. 
Gentlemen  :  I  inclose  a  short  argument  answering  the  suggestion 
that  a  duty  of  $100  be  levied  on  each  art  object. 

The  league  asks  to  have  this  argument  inserted  in  your  record. 
Yours,  truly, 

Frederick  S.  ^att^  Secretary. 


a  tax  on  works  of  art  violates  the  fundameutal  prluclples  of  a  democracy. 
(President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University.) 

The  duty  tends  to  retard  the  growth  of  art  in  this  conntry.  (Daniel  Chester 
French. ) 

Art  is  a  universal  republic,  of  which  all  artists  are  citizens,  whatever  be  their 
country  or  clime.     (President  McKlnley.) 

Opposing  the  suggestion  that  a  specific  duty  of  $100  be  imposed 
upon  paintings  and  art  objects  made  within  the  last  one  hundred 
years,  the  American  Free  Art  League  urges : 

First.  A  specific  duty  on  art  objects  is,  in  its  nature,  an  exclusion 
act  as  regards  a  large  class  of  pictures  and  other  art  objects,  and  has 
no  place  in  a  bill  introduced  to  secure  revenue  for  the  Government. 
If  trash  and  forgeries  in  art  are  to  be  excluded  by  legislative  inter- 
vention, this  should  be  accomplished  by  means  oi  a  commission  of 
experts  or  a  new  governmental  department. 

Second.  The  importers  of  forged  art  objects  promptly  pay  the  duty 
and  exhibit  the  government  receipt  for  the  payment  as  evidence  to 
aid  in  deceiving  an  intending  purchaser  of  the  forged  objects.  This 
fraud  is  being  constantly  committed  now.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  duty  does  not  exclude  forgeries. 

Third.  Scarcely  any  two  art  objects  are  exactly  alike  in  subject  or 
value;  hence  the  manifest  injustice  of  an  arbitrary  specific  tax.  Any 
tax  on  art  objects  deemed  necessary  must,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject-matter  taxed,  be  founded  on  and  vary  with  the  value. 

Fourth.  The  importation  of  etchings,  engravings,  drawings,  de- 
signs, studies,  and  sketches,  most  of  which  are  of  small  money  value 
but  of  enonnous  popular  artistic  and  educational  interest,  would  bo 
practically  if  not  ausolutely  prohibited  by  a  specific  tax.  So  also 
would  the  portfolios  of  American  art  students  returning  home. 

Fifth.  A  specific  tax  constitutes  an  unwise  discrimination.  It 
would  be  very  seriously  felt  by  the  small  collectors  and  people  of 
slender  means,  but  might  not  be  noticed  by  wealthy  collectors  who 
import  only  masterpieces.  The  importation  of  the  older  masterpieces 
is  very  important,  tor  these  constitute  models  that  tend  to  stimulate 
our  own  artists  and  can  be  studied  in  our  own  country.     But  we  need 
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also  importations  of  the  new  evidences  and  varying  developments  of 
the  fine  arts  at  the  art  centers  of  the  older  countries. 

Sixth.  Collectors  generally  start  in  a  small  way  with  inexpensive 
things,  and  the  process  of  collecting,  among  other  things,  educates 
the  collector.  The  success  of  a  collection  of  art  objects  depends  not 
so  much  ujpon  the  purse  of  the  collector  as  upon  his  artistic  sagacity. 
The  specific  tax  would  stop  art  collecting  by  people  of  small  means. 

Seventh.  The  private  collector  is  inevitably  the  source  of  supply 
for  the  art  museums. 

Ei^th.  The  exchange  of  knowledge  and  information  with  the 
Old  World  bv  cable  ana  print  is  unrestricted.  Why  build  up  barriers 
against  the  free  interchange  of  the  modern  examples  or  experiments 
in  color  and  form  constituting  what  we  call  art? 

Ninth.  Art,  we  repeat,  is  the  luxury  of  the  poor.  With  us  the 
Government  does  not  collect  art  objects.  The  people  secure  them  for 
educational  purposes  by  the  gifts  of  wealthy  or  artistically  inclined 
collectors,  or  both,  who  establish  galleries  and  museums  and  endow 
art  schools. 

Tenth.  It  does  not  meet  the  argument  for  free  art  that  the  present 
law  allows  the  free  importation  of  works  of  art  for  public  museums 
and  galleries.  The  origin  of  collections  is  invariably  the  zeal  of  in- 
dividuals. They  expend,  in  this  direction,  more  time,  eflfort,  and 
money  than  are  available  to  public  institutions  through  the  service 
and  funds  at  their  disposal.  Individuals  collect,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  account  of  their  own  interest  and  for  their  own  satisfaction.  Often 
they  can  not  aflford,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  their  collecting  of 
foreign  works,  to  import  solely  for  museums,  and  even  when  able 
to  do  so  are  seldom  willing  to  donate  their  collections  until  the  col- 
lections are  reasonably  complete.  In  most  cases  they  naturally  wish 
to  enjoy  and  enlarge  their  collections  as  long  as  tney  live.  After 
their  death  their  coUections,  either  by  bequest  or  through  public  sale, 
sooner  or  later  pass,  in  whole  or  in  large  part,  to  the  final  possession 
of  public  institutions.  Almost  to  the  extent  that  the  collectors  have 
to  pay  duties  on  the  works  they  import,  their  importations  are  dimin-. 
ished  in  extent  and  value.  Consequently,  the  supply  of  valuable 
foreign  art  available  ultimately  for  museums  and  public  galleries, 
and  meanwhile  available  for  public  enjoyment  through  loan  exhibi- 
tions, is  materially  and  seriously  diminished.  What  the  people  need 
is  encouragement  for  the  free  introduction  to  this  country  of  as  many 
works  of  art  as  anyone  is  willing  to  bring  in.  ^  While  the  importa- 
tion by  private  collectors  means  individual  enjoyment  for  a  while, 
for  which  the  collectors  have  to  pay,  it  means  ultimate  possession 
and  enjoyment  by  the  public,  which  generally  does  not  have  to  pay. 
Therefore,  the  continuance  of  the  barrier  of  a  duty,  which  is  neither 
needed  for  its  inconsiderable  revenue  nor  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can artists,  who  are  so  largely  independent  of  such  aid  and  in  favor 
of  its  discontinuance,  can  not  be  supported  on  any  reasonable  public 
grounds. 

Eleventh.  The  courts  have  noticed  the  tendency  of  Congress  to 
favor  art. 

In  United  States  v.  Tiffany  (160  Fed.  Rep.,  408)  the  court  said: 

That  Congress,  reaUzlng  the  importance  of  art  to  a  comparatively  new 
TOimtry,  has  in  aU  the  later  tariff  acts  discriminated  in  favor  of  paintings  and 
Btatuary  can  not  be  denied. 
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Twelfth.  President  McKinley  said  that  a  circular  was  sent  to  all 
the  artists  in  the  United  States  seeking  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  tariff.  Of  1,436  replies  received  1,345  petitioned  for  the  removal 
of  the  onerous  duty  on  art.  (Speech  of  William  McKinley  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  May  20,  1900.) 
Respectfully  submitted,  December  10,  1908. 

The  American  Free  Art  League,  by  its  executive  com- 
mittee; Bryan  Lathrop,  president,  Chica^;  Robert 
W.  De  Forest,  chairman  executive  conmiittee,  New 
York;  Edward  R.  Warren,  secretary,  Boston;  Holker 
Abbott,  treasurer,  Boston;  Thomas  Allen,  Boston; 
Daniel  H.  Bumham,  Chicago;  Frank  Miles  Day, 
Philadelphia;  Halsey  C.  Ives,  St.  Louis;  Howard 
Mansfield,  New  York;  Frederick  S.  Wait,  secretary, 
New  York;  Myron  E.  Pierce,  organizing  secretary 
and  counsel,  50  State  street,  Boston. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITXTTE  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS  ITROES  ABOU- 
TION  OF  THE  DVTT  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 

New  York  Citt,  November  SOy  1908. 
GoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  com- 
posed of  representative  authors,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and 
members  of  the  literary  and  musical  professions,  in  view  of  the  hear- 
ings now  being  held  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  takes  occasion  to 
renew  respectfully  and  very  earnestly  its  former  reconmiendations 
and  petitions  to  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  the^  duty  on  works  of 
art.  This  duty  is  not  onl^  not  desired  by  American  artists,  but  is 
considered  by  them  obnoxious  and  antiquated  and  a  handicap  upon 
both  the  practice  and  the  appreciation  of  art  in  this  coimtry. 
Attest : 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Secretary, 


IOWA  CHAPTER,  AMERICAN  INSTITIJTE  OF  ARCHITECTS,  PRATS 
THAT  TAX  ON  CIVILIZATION  BE  REHOVEB. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  November  25, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  a  petition  from  the  Iowa  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  the  removal  of  duty  on 
works  of  art,  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  receive  your  attention. 
Cordially,  yours, 

Eugene  H.  Taylor,  Secretary. 
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Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  October  21^  1908. 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Beprtaentaiives  in  Congress 

assembled: 

The  Iowa  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  at  its 
sixth  annual  meeting  in  the  citv  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  respectfully 
petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art. 

We  believe  that  perfect  freedom  is  necessary  for  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  art  in  this  country,  and  inasmuch  as  progress  in  art  has 
ever  been  the  test  of  progress  m  civilization,  we  feel  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  do  whatever  is  within  its  j)ower  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  art.  As  one  civilization  bases  its  advance  on  the  highest 
trtditions  of  former  civilizations,  so  the  art  of  one  country  grows 
out  of  the  art  of  the  countries  of  the  past.  Greek  art  proceeded 
from  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  art.  Rome  learned  her  art  lessons 
from  Greece  and  Etruna.  France  borrowed  from  Italv.  If  Amer- 
ica is  to  attain  to  the  highest,  she  must  profit  by  the  lessons  in  art 
which  only  the  Old  World  can  teach  her.  If  we  place  a  tariff  bar- 
rier against  these  lessons,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  shunning  the  light 
and  stultifyinc  our  growth. 

We  pray  tnat  this  tax  on  civilization  may  be  removed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  Fisher,  President. 
Eugene  H.  Taylor,  Secretary. 


JAMES  HACALESTEE,  DBEXEI  INSTITUTE  OF  ABT,  SCIENCE,  AND 
nSVSTBY,  SUBMITS  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  FBEE  ABT. 

Philadelphia,  November  ^4?  ^908. 
Hon,  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be 

C resent  at  the  hearing  with  reference  to  the  existing  tax  on  art,  to  b6 
eld  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Saturday  next.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  sending  you  some  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Associa- 
tion of  this  city.  May  I  add  that  there  seems  to  be  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  sure  that  public  sentiment 
would  support  a  modification  of  the  existing  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jahes  MacAlestbr. 


THB  UNITED   STATES  TAX  ON   ART. 

At  the  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art 
Association,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  James  MacAlister  offered  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution :  , 

Whereas  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  works  of  art  brought  to  this  country  Is 
<«»^  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  cultivation  of  a  finer  taste  and  a  more  widely 
diffused  appreciation  of  objects  of  beauty  among  the  masses  of  the  people ;  and 
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Whereas  a  national  association  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  this  question,  including  private  citizens  and  the  public  institutions  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  art  by  means  of  schools,  galleries,  arid  exhibitions:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  of  Philadelphia  desires 
to  express  its  hearty  approval  of  the  objects  for  the  promotion  of  which  the 
American  Free  Art  I^reague  has  been  formed,  and  pledges  itself  to  aid  in  every 
proper  way  in  securing  such  action  from  the  present  Congress  as  shall  place 
all  works  of  art  on  the  free  list. 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  Doctor  MacAlister  spoke  as  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  tax  on  art  is  so  anomalous  a  feature  of  our  na- 
tional legislation  that  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
It  had  Its  origin  in  the  protective  system  which  has  been  one  erf  the  great  divid- 
ing principles  of  the  political  parties  that  have  been  contending  for  ascendency 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  time  of 
the  Dingley  act  of  1897  that  the  present  disgraceful  tax  was  laid  upon  works 
of  art  brought  into  this  country.  I  am  not  going  to  raise  any  issue  as  to  the 
place  which  protection  should  hold  in  the  industrial  and  economic  development 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  a  political  question  about  which,  I  take  it,  a  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  exists  in  the  membership  of  this  association.  It 
has  been  a  burning  question  in  this  city  and  State,  and  no  doubt  the  high  protec- 
tionist is  ready  with  reasons  why  we  should  "  stand  pat "  on  the  existing  tariff 
laws.  This  much,  however,  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  by  all,  that  the  pro- 
tective policy  has  been  the  chief  means  of  making  the  United  States  a  great, 
powerful,  and  prosperous  nation.  'Within  the  past  generation  we  have  become 
the  richest  countrj'  in  the  world.  With  all  this  material  aggrandizement,  the 
United  States  is  coming  to  be  politically  the  power  to  which  the  whole  civilized 
world  is  looking  for  leadership  in  international  affairs.  A  short  time  ago  I^rd 
Rosebery  predicted  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  political  and 
commercial  center  of  the  world  would  have  passed  from  London  to  New  York. 
Now,  it  is  important  to  take  note  of  the  changes  in  our  social  conditions  which 
this  unexampled  growth  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  has  brought  about.  We  are  beginning  to  have  the  leisure  and  the 
desire  for  the  cultivation  of  those  habits  and  tastes  which  follow  in  the  wake 
of  wealth,  for  those  higher  and  finer  things  which  are  the  evidences  of  a  more 
advanced  civilization.  Art  is  a  native  instinct  of  man's  nature;  but  it  has  to 
wait  for  the  time  when  wealth  has  been  accumulated  and  is  pretty  widely  dif- 
fused before  it  can  flourish  and  become  an  integral  part  of  the  social  and  public 
life  of  the  i>eople.  The  American  people  have  now  reached  the  position  where 
the  possession  of  the  flnest  works  of  art  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity,  when  museums 
and  collections  of  paintings  for  the  diffusion  of  taste  among  the  masses  are 
springing  into  existence  in  every  part  of  the  land;  and  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  liberally  for  those 
elevating  influences  which  art  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  is  best  calculated 
to  exercise  in  a  community. 

In  seeking  to  bring  about  these  conditions  we  meet  with  serious  difficulties. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  directly  inherited  the  grc^it  art  of  i>ast  ages. 
We  nniRt  not  forget  that  wo  are  a  new  people,  in  a  new  country,  with  new  prob- 
lems of  human  progress  to  solve.  We  have  had  to  devote  our  energies  to  clear- 
ing the  forests,  breaking  the  prairies,  and  building  up  free  commonwealths 
founded  upon  the  equal  rights  of  all  men.  These  resi)onslbilities  have  taxed 
our  energies  to  the  utmost.  The  old  nations  of  Europe — Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, England — have  had  for  centuries  a  splendid  inheritance  in  the  paintings, 
the  sculpture,  the  architecture  which  they  count  among  their  most  valuable 
assets.  We  have  had  none  of  these  advantages,  and  so  thousands  of  our  i>eo- 
ple  cross  the  ocean  annually,  spending  millions  of  money,  to  see  and  enjoy  these 
precious  possessions.  We  must  not  belittle  our  own  art;  and,  while  it  is  our 
duty  to  foster  this,  we  need  the  influence  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past  for 
cultivation,  for  inspiration,  for  the  public  galleries  where  the  masses  can  go  to 
know  and  feel  their  fascination.  Now,  the  absence  of  these  great  art  works  In 
the  United  States  is  an  obstacle  which  can  be  overcome;  but  it  will  ta^e  time, 
and  the  tax  which  must  be  paid  to  bring  them  into  this  country  is  a  hindrance 
that  is  discreditable  to  us  as  an  enlightened  and  progressive  iwople.  I  think 
we  have  an  unquestioned  right  to  have  this  Impost  upon  the  art  culture  of  the 
nation  removed.  Does  it  not  seem  utterly  unreasonable  that  those  things  which 
are  so  important  to  us  at  this  time  and  which  we  can  not  produce  ourselves 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  without  paying  a  burdensome  tax?    I  sup- 
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POM  tlie  framers  of  the  tariff  acts  gave  little  lieed  to  tliese  considerations.  The 
ostensible  reason  for  laying  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  upon  .worlcs  of  art  was  the 
protection  of  American  art  and  artists.  This  claim  could  hardly  be  applied  to 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  The  kind  of  art 
which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  acquire,  the  productions  of  the  great  artists 
of  past  ages,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  entering  into  competition  with  the  work 
of  our  own  artists.  What  competition  can  there  be  between  the  glorious  8culi> 
ture  of  ancient  Greece  which  survives  to  us  only  in  a  few  specimens,  many  of 
them  mutilated,  and  the  work  of  our  native  sculptors?  Surely  the  works  of 
Botticelli  and  Raphael,  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  of  Rembrandt  and  Holbein, 
of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  entering  into  rivalry 
with  our  own  painters;  and  yet  it  is  these  very  works  that  our  collectors  and 
galleries  are  most  anxious  to  secure.  From  a  commercial  standpoint,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  regard  the  contemporary  art  of  Europe  as  entering  into  competition 
with  the  work  of  our  own  artists,  but  it  should  be  known  that  the  American 
artists  have  repudiated  the  protection  which  Congress  has  insisted  on  foisting 
upon  them.  At  the  time  this  legislation  was  enacted  they  pi^titioned  against  it, 
and  they  liave  since  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  have  it  repealed.  The 
republic  of  art,  like  the  republic  of  letters,  does  not  desire  discriminations  of 
any  kind  within  its  realm.  What  the  American  artists  are  seeking  is  a  public 
with  a  more  cultivated  and  widely  diffused  taste  for  art,  and  this  they  know 
can  best  be  obtained  by  that  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present  time.  At  this  moment  a  petition  is  in  circu- 
lation among  the  artists  of  the  United  States  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  art,  which  ^ill  be  signed  by  every  man  of  any  note.  In  fact,  no  class  of 
our  people  is  so  insistent  in  demanding  free  art  as  the  artists  in  whose  behalf 
it  n*as  claimed  the  present  law  was  enacted. 

No  doubt  the  protectionists  stand  ready  with  answers  to  the  objections  I  have 
put  before  you.  You  will  be  told  that  works  of  art  that  are  purchased  by,  or 
directly  presented  to,  our  galleries  and  museums  come  in  free  of  duty.  That  is 
true.  But  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  art  collections  in  our  museums  and 
galleries  have  not  been  acquired  out  of  their  own  resources.  Without  an  ex- 
ertion, they  have  come  into  existence  by  the  gifts  and  betiuests  of  private 
citizens.  Take,  as  the  best  example  of  this,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York,  which  may  now  be  classed  among  the  great  public  museums  of  the  world. 
The  splendid  galleries  of  that  institution  have  been  created  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  private  collectors.  Quite  lately  the  Rogers  bequest  of  .$6,000,000  has 
made  it  independent,  to  some  extent,  of  this  private  liberality,  but  Its  future 
growth  must  continue  to  depend  largely  upon  gifts.  Our  own  Wilstach  Galleries 
in  Fairmount  Park  are  another  example  of  the  same  kind.  We  would  not  have 
these  but  for  the  liberal  spirit  of  their  founder,  who  wisely  provided  for  their 
extension  in  future  years  by  a  generous  endowment.  Then,  again,  look  at  the 
magnificent  collections  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  gathering  in  London.  He 
has  for  several  years  been  the  largest  purchaser  of  "the  finest  art  works  which 
have  l)een  offered  for  sale  in  the.  Old  World.  He  has  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  their  acquisition,  but  he  can  not  bring  them  to  this  country  without  paying  a 
tax  which  would  be  in  itself  a  considerable  fortune.  If  we  wish  to  see  them  we 
must  make  a  Journey  to  the  South  Kensington  Museums  and  the  National 
Gallery  in  London,  where  they  are  deposited.  Mrs.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  had 
finally  to  pay  the  United  States  Government  many  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  privilege  of  enriching  Boston  with  a  collection  of  i>aintlng8  which  has 
conferred  distinction  upon  the  city.  It  will  be  said  that  rich  people  ought  to 
pay  for  such  luxuries  if  they  must  have  them,  but  that  is  an  answer  quite  aside 
from  the  question  at  issue.  Sooner  or  later  these  precious  objects  of  art  will 
find  their  way  to  public  museums,  but  the  fact  will  remain  that  the  donors  or 
the  purchasers  have  been  taxed  to  render  this  possible.  This  Is  especially  true 
of  our  own  country,  where  the  Government  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
creating  and  maintaining  great  museums  for  the  pubic  benefit.  Meanwhile  we 
must  be  dependent  upon  the  taste  and  liberality  of  our  wealthy  citizens,  and  it 
is  surely  against  public  policy  that  things  which  can  not  be  regarded  as  articles 
of  commerce  and  which  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  should  be  enhanced 
in  value  by  an  impost  which  has  no  counterpart  In  any  other  civilized  land. 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  tax  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  It  will  api)ear 
Htill  more  so  when  we  think  of  the  trifling  amount  realized  from  It.  Last  year 
it  was  but  a  million  of  dollars — a  sum  which  could  be  well  spared  from  the  vast 
income  derived  from  our  tariff  revenue. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  brought  this  matter  before  th&  association  because  a 
national  society  has  just  been  formed,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Free  Art  League.  Its  object  is  to  create  a  widespread  interest  in  the  couditions 
to  which  I  have  called  attention,  and  to  cultivate  so  strong  a  sentiment  in  (uvor 
of  repealing  the  tax  upon  art  that  Congress  will  not  be  unwilling  to  heed  tlie 
expressed  wishes  of  the  public  with  reference  to  these  matters  and  the  very 
general  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  upon  art.  The  time  seems  to  be  op- 
portune, the  ix)litical  conditions  favorable.  I  therefore  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  which  has  been  presented. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Doctor  MacAlister,  being  duly  seconded 
and  put  to  a  vote,  was  unanimously  adopted. 


Communications  favoring  the  removal  of  duty  from  works  of  art 
were  also  received  from  the  following:  Francis  K.  Allen,  20  Fairfield 
street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mary  E.  Garrett,  101  West  Monument  street, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Charles  Allis,  903  Railway  Exchange  buildinff,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  A.  C.  Smith,  of  M.  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  J. 

A.  Howell,  Ogden  City,  Utah ;  J.  M.  Ashton,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  J.  W. 
Clise,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Charles  G.  Saunders,  95  Milk  street,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Helen  Osborne  Storrow,  Lincoln,  Mass. ;  May  Hallowell  Loud, 
82  Pinckney  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  R.  Thayer,  8  Berkeley 
street,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Frances  Lee,  49  Brook  Hill  road,  Milton, 
Mass.;  Anne  D.  Blake,  265  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Alice  A. 
Pearmain,  388  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  George  Alfred  Williams, 
Chatham,  N.  J. ;  Frank  D.  Somers,  5  Park  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Amy 
D.  Blakeley,  255  Warren  street,  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  M.  A.  Coe,  96  Chest- 
nut street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Anna  L  Phillips,  North  Beverly,  Mass.; 
Charles  Hopkinson,  Boston,  Mass. ;  A.  S.  Hill,  1  Otis  place,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Richard  Saltonstall,  Chestnut  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  P. 
Itimball,  350  Otis  street.  West  Newton,  Mass.;  Eleanor  Tudor,  310 
Marlboro  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Henry  Holt,  Burlington,  Vt;  M. 
Eloise  Talbot,  the  Bnckminster,  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  John 
C.  Munroe,  M.  D.,  173  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  H.  C.  Hoskier, 
South  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Helen  Marshall,  curator  Slater  Memorial  Mii- 
seuni,  Norwich,  Conn. ;  Harriet  Ross  \Vhite  and  Emma  S.  White,  217 
Newbury  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich,  18  East 
Twenty-sixth  street.  New  York  City ;  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Boston, 
Mass.  {  Carleton  Sprague,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Harriet  E.  Freeman,  37 
Union  Park,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Henry  Copley  Greene,  2  Newbury  street, 
Boston ;  Henrietta  Crosby,  304  Berkeley  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Frank 
W.  Pickering,  18  Broad  street,  Salem,  Mass.;  Eva  Channing,  Hemen- 
way  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  James  M.  Crafts,  111  Common- 
wealth avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Ix)uise  Dawson,  8  East  Madison  street, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  148  Charles  street,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Mary  Ware  Allen,  5  Garden  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Fred- 
erick P.  Vinton,  N.  A.,  247  Newbury  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Helen  I. 
Muirhead,  6  Rieclesel  avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Elizabeth  Randolph 
Burr,  Chestnut  Hill,  Boston;  Newton  Mackintosh,  the  Warren, 
Roxbury,  Mass. ;  Katharine  P.  Loring,  Prides  Crossing,  Mass.;  M.  J. 
Sitgreaves,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.;  J.  Payne  Clark,  71  Marlboro  street, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Henry  T.  Bailey,  North  Scituate,  Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

B.  J.  Lang,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Frank  L.  Bowie,  secretary  Portland  Soci- 
ety of  Art;  A.  J.  C.  Sowdon,  66  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  William 
W.  Justice,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Caroline  M.  Parker,  Charles  River, 
Mass. :  Marie  Blake,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Thomas  C.  Corner,  260  West  Bid- 
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die  street,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Grace  Norton,  59  Kirkland  street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  John  A.  Burnham,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
President  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Edith  M. 
[owes,  1070  Beacon  street,  Brookline,  Mass. ;  Sarah  G.  Putnam,  the 
Charlesgate,  535  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Louis  Prang,  presi- 
dent Prang  Educational  Company,  New  York  City;  William  B. 
Weeden,  158  Waterman  street.  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Prof.  Aven  Nelson, 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.;  G.  M.  Winslow,  principal 
Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass.;  Louis  B.  Thacher,  131  State 
street  Boston  Mass.;  Augustus  C.  Gumee  Bar  Harbor  Me.;  Martha 
C.  Thayer,  67  Sparks  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Leon  Collver,  420 
Boylston  street,  Mass.;  A.  H.  Griffith,  director  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Mary  R. 
Sanford,  152  East  Thirty-fifth  street.  New  York  City;  Mar£  P. 
Gray,  25  Follen  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  R.  C.  and  N.  M.  Vose, "Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Theodore  F.  Green,  15  Westminster  street.  Providence, 
R.  L;  E.  Woodward,  president  New  Orleans  Art  Association,  1009 
Hibemia  Bank  building.  New  Orleans,  La.;  T.  Guilford  Smith, 
regent  University  State  of  New  York,  203  Ellicott  square,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y,;  Herbert  Myrick,  president  and  editor  Orange  Judd  Company, 
439  Lafayette  street.  New  York  City;  Edward  B.  Green,  110  Frank- 
lin street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ; 
Louis  C.  Tiffany,  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City;  I.  Bell,  Chicago, 
DL;  Albion  E.  Lang,  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City;  Walter 
Cranston  Lamed,  325  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  C.  Hughes, 
prudent  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. ;  Burton  Mansfield,  179  Church 
blreet,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  JDr.  J.  M.  Dutton,  West  Newton,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Franklin  Gordon  Dexter,  171  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.;  John  W.  Wrenn,  225  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111.;  George  S. 
Palmer,  New  London.  Conn.;  A.  J.  Montague,  Richmond,  Va.;  Dr. 
M.  D.  Mann,  medical  department.  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  John  Bapst  Blake,  M.  D.,  1415  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass.;  C. 
L.  Strobel,  1744  Monadnock  block,  Chicago,  111.;  Joseph  Prince 
Loud,  85  Water  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Miles  White,  jr.,  13  North 
street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  George  E.  Fellows,  president  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Me.;  Ansley  Wilcox,  684  Ellicott  square,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  William  H.  Knowles,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  J.  B.  Noel  Wyatt,  207 
East  German  street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs,  11 
Mount  Vernon  place  west,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Charles  Moore,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  executive  head  School  of  Architecture, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City;  Frank  A.  Barney  and  40. 
others,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  George  W.  Brown,  Lincoln  and  Kneeland  * 
streets,  Boston,  Mass.;  Spencer  Trask,  New  York  City;  Henry  J. 
Bowen,  469  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Charles  Henry  Mil- 
ler, N.  A.,  Queens,  L.  I. ;  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  146  Oliver  street,  Boston, 
Mass.;  D.  Blakely  Hoar,  161  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  J. 
Duncan  Upham,  Clareihont,  N.  H.;  James  R.  Angell,  president  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Martha  C.  Wells,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.;  Elizabeth  Marbnry,  1430  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
Whitney  Warren,  3  East  Thirty-third  street.  New  York  City;  John 
M.  Carrere,  225  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City;  Clarence  B.  Hum- 
phreys, 272  Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  Lawrence,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Isaac  Jackson,  8  Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  K.  Rich- 
ardson, 84  State  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Monday^  December  21^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ABTDEEW  CAENEOIE,  OF  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  committee  desired  you  to  come 
before  us  because,  first,  there  was  an  article  published  by  you  a  short 
time  since  with  reference  to  the  tariff,  and  the  committee  would  like 
to  have  such  a  statement  from  you  in  the  first  place  as  you  desire  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  matter  contained  in  that  article,  and  especially 
showing  the  reasons  why  the  article  mentioned  by  you  is  no  longer 
in  need  of  a  protective  duty. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  it  would  be  more  infor- 
mal for  me  to  sit — ^more  like  a  conference.  I  do  not  want  to  appear 
as  an  orator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  give  you  all  the  information  in 
my  power — the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
I  am  a  reluctant  witness,  as  you  know.  I  thought  that,  not  being 
an  iron  manufacturer,  perhaps  you  would  excuse  me  from  appearing. 
You  have  judged  otherwise;  and  now,  as  a  citizen^  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you  everything  I  know,  and  I  shall  do  so. 

]!rfost  fortimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I,  in  the  postponement  of  my 
appearance  which  has  taken  place.  Events  have  traveled  fast  since 
I  wrote  that  article  early  this  year  as  a  reminiscent  article,  a  com- 
panion to  an  article  giving  my  experience  upon  rates  and  rebates.  I 
do  not  appear  this  morning  as  the  sole  announcer  of  the  fact  that  the 
steel  industry  no  longer  needs  protection.  I  am  flanked  on  the  right 
by  the  head  of  the  greatest  corporation  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
who  told  you  that  we  could  get  along  without  a  tariff;  and  on  the 
left  by  the  harvester — what  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Metcalf,  yes.  On  the  left  by  the  head  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  manufacturing  concern  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  and  from  the  mouths  of  these  two  my  statement  is  justified. 
But  it  was  no  news  to  me  that  Judge  Gary  would  make  that  state- 
ment. He  has  never  hesitated  to  make  it  long  before  I  wrote  my 
article;  and  the  officials  of  the  Government  know  that  these  were  his 
views;  not  only  his,  but  others  in  the  steel  business.  It  was  a  matter 
of  conmion  acquiescence,  if  we  talked  steel,  that  they  were  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  tariff.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
any  details  to  justify  my  statement.  I  produce  these  two  witnesses 
that  have  been  before  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  appeared  l)efore  the  conunittee  and  gave  us  items  of 
cost  of  steel  rails  in  his  mill.  He  made  the  cost  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  Judge  Gary 
said  in  his  statement  that  the  cost  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company 
was  at  least  $2  per  ton  less  than  some  or  all  of  their  rivals  in  busi- 
ness. One  aspect  of  his  testimony — one  view  of  it — looked  as  though 
it  might  be  more  than  $2  per  ton  less;  and  the  committee  desires  to 
get  at  the  facts  that  will  tend  to  show  whether  the  taking  off  of  the 
entire  duty  upon  steel  rails,  for  instance,  would  cripple  the  inde- 
l)endent  concerns,  what  few  there  are  outside  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  perhaps  stop  their  business — if  we  should  re- 
move the  whole  duty  or  a  part  of  it — I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Felton, 
the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  AVell,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  more  ways  of  figur- 
ing cost  than  there  are  ways  of  killing  a  cat.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of 
bookkeeping.  You  have  a  statement  from  Mr.  Schwab  that  we  made 
steel  rails  at  $15  a  ton — $12  a  ton  shop  cost,  and  $3  a  ton,  I  believe, 
for  general  expenses.  Now,  if  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts  of  cost 
that  we  adopted  and  also  held  to  were  held  to  now%  I  do  not  think 
that  the  cost  of  steel  rails  to  any  concern  in  this  country  w^ould  be  as 
great  as  either  Judge  Gary  or  the  other  witnesses  have  testified.  I 
made  a  statement  that  a  ton  of  steel  is  now  made  cheaper  in  America 
than  any  foreign  countries,  and  if  that  were  tested  to-daj^  at  the  works 
at  Pittsburg,  which  uuide  the  $15  rate,  and  a  commission  should  make 
the  foreign  manufacturer  adopt  the  same  mode  of  telling  cost,  then  I 
do  not  believe  the  result  would  be  that  Pittsburg  would  lose  the 
trophy  or  the  Konor  of  being  to-day  the  cheapest  producer  of  steel 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Dai.zeix.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  statement  that  Mr.  Schwab  made, 
whereby  he  showed  the  mill  cost  of  rails  at  $12  a  ton,  related  to  a 
period  some  ten  years  or  more  ago 

Mr.  Carxp^gie.  Xo 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Just  one  moment.  And  he  also  gaA'e  us  the  present 
figures,  based  upon  the  same  method  of  bookkeeping  and  covering 
the  same  detail  of  items,  to  show  the  present  cost  of  steel  rails  at 
his  mill  to  be  $21.50  a  ton  mill  cost. 

Mr.  Carneoie.  You  are  cpiite  mistaken,  Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Schwab 
did  not  give  you — I  have  not  read  the  testimony,  nor  I  have  not  read 
Judge  (iarv's  testimony.  I  wish  to  be  questioned,  and  to  give  you 
my  own  impressions,  and  tell  the  truth  as  I  see  it;  but  Mr.  Schwnb 
told  me  that  he  was  not  speaking  for  any  steel  mill :  that  he  got  his  in- 
formation  from  a  ])rivate  producer  of  ore  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Dalzki.l.  Well.  Mr.  Schwab  gave  us  the  cost  of  his  $12  rails 
by  items,  beginning  with  the  ore,  the  coke,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing: 
and  he  also  gave  us  the  cost  of  rails  at  the  present  time,  commencing 
with  the  same  figures,  the  same  method  or  bookkeeping,  and  going 
on  and  following  precisely  the  same  details  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairnuin,  upon  the  ore  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  is  smelting  to-day,  to  make  a  ton  of  rails  in  Pitts- 
burg they  pay  royalties  in  perpetuity  of  20  cents  a  ton. 

The  Ciiairmax.  Mr.  Gary  testified  that  they  paid  85  cents  a  ton  for 
all  they  bought  of  Mr.  HilT,  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Quite  true ;  but  Mr.  Gary  has  not  smelted  a  ton  of 
ore  from  Mr.  Hill's  mines;  they  are  not  open  yet.  Gentlemen,  here 
is  the  proposition 

The  ChxVIrman.  He  stated  that  he  made  a  contract  to  take  ore  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  a  large  quantity — I  do  not  know  as  he  stated  the 
quantity — at  85  cents  a  ton,  and  that  they  are  bound  by  that  contract 
to  pay  4|  per  cent  upon  the  value  at  85  cents  of  the  ore  they  were  to 
take  out  this  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  the  price  increasing 
annually;  the  4^  per  cent  is  paid  as  a  deferred  payment. 

ilr.  Carnegie.  Certainly;  and  they  have  a  right  to  cancel  that 
contract  after  ten  years.  It  is  a  speculation  in  ore.  My  statement 
was  that  if  you  take  the  things  to-day  to  make  a  ton  of  steel,  you 
will  make  it  as  the  party  abroad  can  do  it,  and  therefore  that  no 
tariff  is  needed,  because  nature  has  placed  a  tariff  in  favor  of  the 
home  producer  which  not  even  Congress  can  remove.  Take  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  transporting  rails  from  the  English  mill,  if 
you  please,  to  the  seaboard,  to  be  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  3,000 
miles  to  land  at  a  seaport  here,  when  four-fifths  of  that  steel  that 
they  would  import  would  be  needed,  on  the  average,  at  the  center 
of  population,  which  would  be  near  Chicago,  and  therefore  they 
would  have  to  pay  freight  out  there  again ;  it  is  impossible  that  for- 
eign manufacturers  can  compete  seriously  to  the  injury  of  our  home 
manufacturers;  otherwise,  how  could  JuSge  Gary  say  he  could  do  it 
without  the  tariff? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company's  mill  located  at  Harrisburg,  where  freights  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Chicago  or  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Quite  true;  but  they  do  not  have  to  pay  the  ocean 
freight. 

I'he  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Judge  Gary  is  the  ablest  man 
I  know  in  the  steel  business,  and  he  tells  you  that  their  great  concern 
does  not  need  a  duty;  but  the  solicitude  of  the  Judge  for  his 
competitors,  or  those  who  should  be  his  competitors,  is  sublime. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Competitors  by  his  own  commission;  perhaps  you 
will  concede  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Allow  me  to  continue  this  strain.  It  is  sublime. 
It  reminds  one  of  one  of  -^sop's  fables,  where  the  monkey  wanted  to 
rake  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  but  put  that  duty  upon  the  cats. 
And  that  is  what  Judge  Gary  is  trying  to  do  here.*^  mien  he  told 
you  that  his  vast  company  could  do  without  a  tariff,  that  was  the 
Judge  who  spoke.  But  when  he  introduced  the  smaller  concerns, 
that  was  the  lawyer,  and  he  is  equally  eminent  in  both. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  of  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  he  is  making  rails  at 
$26.50  cost  and  selling  rails  to  Canada  at  a  loss,  his  stock  would  not 
be  above  par  to-dav.  And  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  who 
own  and  control  that  work,  would,  I  think,  very  soon  put  it  under  a 
different  management. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  these  dear,  poor  cats  that  Judge — no,  not 
the  judge,  but  the  lawyer — ^Gary  has  introduced.    We  will  take  the 
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case  of  the  Cambria  Company,  because  it  is  the  oldest.  The  Cambria 
Steel  Company  now  is  a  tremendous  institution.  It  has  departments 
connected  with  its  works  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  other  things, 
and  it  has  been  very  successful.  It  can  compete  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  within  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  everything  which  I  know  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  has,  except  that  the  steel  company  has  railroads,  one  that  I 
built  to  Pittsburg  and  the  other  that  it  got  with  the  North  Chicago 
Works.  Now,  the  profit  on  transportation  of  their  ore  is  the  only 
advantage  that  I  know  that  the  steel  company  has  over  the  Cambria, 
and  if  ever  they  were  to  compete,  that  profit  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  whatever  it  is,  on  the  transportation — it  would  be  a  cold 
dsij  for  the  United  States  Steel  Company — a  dollar  or  two  a  ton  on 
their  product — why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thought  is  stifling;  it  would 
make  me  doubt  about  the  security  of  my  bonds,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest. 

Now,  we  will  take  the  Lackawanna  Company — Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  hear  that  remark  that  you  just  made  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Dalzell.  [Great  laughter.]  That  is  not  fair.  Now,  just  tell  us  what 
you  told  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  make  a  remark.  I  said  "  We  are  getting 
a  little  more  fun  than  information." 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  sorry.  I  will  step  out  if  I  am  not  giving  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  his  personal  view.  I  do  not  think  that  repre- 
sents the  view  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  quite  understand  how  you  have 
fun,  because  the  chairman  is  as  full  of  information  as  I  am ;  but  I 
am  here  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  bound  to  do  it,  I  have  sworn  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  and  come  what  may  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  did  not  mean  that  as  a  reflection  on 
you. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  suspicion  that  you  did.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  you  whispered  to  Dalzell :  '*  The  jig  is  up."    [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  perhaps  it  was  that  "  The  jig  is  down.'' 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  '*  AVhere  was  I  at?"  I  had  spoken  of  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company.  I  will  now  speak  of  the  Lackawanna  Com- 
pany. That  is  another  of  "  Lawyer "'  Gary's  cats  that  he  expects  to 
use  to  rake  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  He  has  no  cause  for  himself, 
mark  yon,  not  the  slightest ;  therefore  he  must  find  some  weak  and 
struggling  peoi)le  whom  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  injure.  Is 
that  not  true? 

The  Chairman.  The  Lackawanna  Company  has  an  ideal  location, 
has  it  not,  at  Butfalo? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly;  it  is  a  good  location.  What  are  business 
men  for? 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  I  wonder,  when  I  see  some  of  them 
locate,  what  they  are  for. 

Mr.  Carneijie.  Perhaps,  because  you  do  not  know  the  steel  business 
as  well  as  those  who  locate  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  let  me  speak  of  the  Lackawanna.  It  was  a 
good  location,  but  I  am  sorr>'  to  say,  corporation  like,  it  placed  its 
works  upon  the  sand,  and  there  has  been  a  continuous  struggle  ever 
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since  to  make  these  works  run ;  so  that  it  has  no  advantages  in  that 
respect.  The  Lackawanna  Company  has  its  own  coal,  coke,  iron, 
stone — ^I  place  it  with  the  Cambria  in  regard  to  United  States  Steel. 
We  come,  then,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  Now,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company  has  great  works  at  Harrisburg  and  great 
works  at  Baltimore.  When  the  Judge  talks  about  little  ones — little 
manufacturers — ^there  is  not  one  of  these  that  is  not  bigger  than  any- 
thing I  know  of  in  Europe  excepting  Krupps.  and  that  is  not  a  manu- 
facturer of  ordinary  things;  its  principal  business  is  in  armor.  The 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  has  a  mine  of  wealth  in  its  ore  in  Cuba 
I  am  delighted  to  say,  because  the  que^^tion  of  ore  threatens  to  be  a 
.serious  one;  and  they  are  going — thev  expect  and  I  believe  they  are 
going — ^to  make  a  quality  of  steel  rails  so  far  superior  to  any  made 
now,  at  a  cast  which  no  other  can  reach  except  that  enterprising 
Young  man,  Schwab,  of  the  Bethlehem  Company,  for  he  has  a  mine  in 
Cuba,  too.    They  are  going  to  make  a  great  fortune  in  their  ore. 

Xow,  I  have  said  he  can  not  figure  cost,  anyway.  That  is  the  same 
gentleman  who  told  you  he  had  no  agreement  with  other  steel  com- 
panies; that  he  could  sell  where  he  pleased,  to  whom  he  pleased,  and 
as  much  as  he  pleased.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  had  asked  him 
if  he  had  not  a  sort  of  understanding,  which  had  the  same  result  as 
the  agreement,  he  would  have  had  to  tell  you  that  he  had ;  and  I  do 
not  like  witnesses  to  talk  in  a  double  sense.  We  have  not  only  to  tell 
the  tnith,  but  we  have  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  I  tell  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  and  the  Cambria  Iron  Company 
and  the  Lackawanna  Company  were  hauling  steel  before  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  began  to  build  steel  works,  and  if  either  of  these 
companies  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  world  in  making  steel,  it  is 
quite  time  for  the  Government  to  cease  to  give  them  artificial  protec- 
tion in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  That  is  mv  opinion.  What  is 
best  for  the  country?  Remember,  I  am  one  who  believes  that  the 
total  abolition  of  the  duties  on  steel  will  not  affect  one  of  these  com- 
panies, perhaps,  to  any  serious  extent.  There  may  be  a  carload  of 
steel  landed  in  San  Francisco,  or  in  Galveston,  that  would  jiot  other- 
wise have  arrived,  but  if  you  are  going  to  take  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple to  injure  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Galveston  coast,  I  think  it  is 
an  unjust  use  of  money.  The  Pacific  coast  is  benefited  by  having 
ships  coming  there  for  their  exports  to  get  a  littje  lading,  because  it 
reduces  the  price  of  transportation  for  their  products  to  the  competing 
market;  and  to  rob  the  Pacific  coast  of  its  natural  advantages,  and  Gal- 
veston of  its  natural  advantages,  in  order  simply  that  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  East,  3,000  miles  away,  should  not  pay  $15  a  ton  freight 
upon  the  2,000  tons  of  rails  that  reach  the  Pacific  coast — there  is  no 
great  amount  of  rails  needed  there — would,  I  believe,  be  an  unfair 
poli>y  to  the  people. 

Xow,  I  want  to  make  just  one  remark  here.  There  is  not  one  of 
these  companies  that  was  not  in  the  business  before  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  was,  and  it  is  not  the  policy  of  any  government  to 
coddle  and  nurse  inefficient  management.  These  companies  have  had 
opportunities  to  get  into  a  position  to  compete  with  anything,  and  if 
the  Government  is  going  to  bolster  up  the  inefficient,  then  it  is  a  bad 
outlook  for  the  position  of  America  in  the  steel  business. 

The  Chairman.  California  can  be  supplied  from  the- Alabama,  the 
Birmingham  Works,  can  it  not? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  pressing  that  very  cogent  rea- 
son for  not  bolstering  these  works  in  the  East  up. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  Bureau  oi  Corporations  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  have  inquired  into  the  cost  of 
making  pig  iron,  steel  rails,  and  structural  steel  for  a  period  of  fire 
years  from  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive.  They  had  access  to  the  books 
of  seven  great  companies,  making  93  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  each 
of  those  articles.  They  have  tabulated  the  cost  ascertained  from  the 
books  of  those  companies  by  an  efficient  corps  of  clerks,  and  with  a 
steel  expert  to  help  them.  We  have  the  results  of  that  tabulation, 
which  show  the  average  cost  of  steel  for  those  five  years  to  be  $22.39 
per  ton.  It  was  $22.32  for  1902,  $22.78  for  1903,  $21.57  for  1904, 
$21.30  for  1905,  and  $22.77  for  1906.  Now,  they  make  up  a  table 
of  the  items  of  cost  of  steel  rails  as  prepared  from  the  books,  and  they 
put  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  $14.52,  and  for  otherjpig  iron  not 
Bessemer,  they  make  the  cost  $14.01.  They  saj^ :  "  The  difference  of  51 
cents  between  the  average  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  of  pig  iron 
used  for  rails  is  due  to  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  excess  tonnage 
and  to  freight  on  some  of  the  iron."  They  add  that  51  cents  to  the 
cost  of  pig  iron  which  they  have  ascertained  from  the  same  source  to 
be  $14.01  on  the  average  for  five  years,  and  then  they  allow  for  waste 
$1.95,  making  a  total  cost  for  pig  iron  in  a  ton  of  rails  $16.47.  They 
make  a  cost  of  labor  $1.98;  manganese,  and  so  forth,  99  cents;  fuel, 
35  cents;  steam,  62  cents— of  course  labor  is  included  in  that  item- 
molds,  15  cents;  rolls,  17  cents;  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance, 
42  cents ;  supplies  and  tools,  27  cents,  miscellaneous  and  general  works' 
expense,  51  cents;  general  expense,  14  cents;  depreciation,  16  cents; 
making  a  total,  on  the  average,  of  $22.23  for  the  five  years. 

Now,  they  further  show  that  the  lowest  cost  of  steel  rails  by  any  one 
company  for  one  year  in  their  investigation  was  $19.33  for  the*  year 
1905,  while  the  highest  cost  was  $31.27  in  1903,  but  that,  they  explain, 
was  in  the  starting  of  new  works.  The  next  highest  cost  was  ^0.29 
in  1903  under  normal  conditions  of  work.  And,  then,  they  have  also 
compiled  the  prices  obtained  for  these  steel  rails,  which  were  $28  a 
ton  less  freight,  allowed  in  certain  instances  to  certain  points,  which 
made  it  something  over  $27.  I  can  give  you  about  what  the  prices 
were:  1902,  $27.65;  1903,  $28.07;  1904,  $25.70;  1905,  $27.13;  1906, 
$27.61.  And  that  shows  a  profit  per  ton  in  1902  of  $5.34 ;  1903,  $4.32; 
1904,  $4.17;  1905,  $5.88;  1906,  $4.85,  with  an  average  of  $4.97. 

That  is  the  result  of  this  investigation  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Of  course  those  figures  are  as  close  as  we 
can  get  at  it  with  our  information,  such  as  we  have,  and  they  are  con- 
firnuHl  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gary,  who  did  not  know  that  we  had 
the  figures  when  he  came  before  the  committee;  and  also  by  the 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  although  thej'  spoke 
of  1907,  when  there  was  a  boom  on.  and  prices  were  a  little  higher— 
and  I  think  they  also  spoke  of  1906.  But  if  those  prices  are  correct, 
do  you  say  that  the  removal  of  the  whole  duty  on  pig  iron  and  steel 
rails  would  not  cripple  any  steel  corporation  or  any  pig-iron  produc- 
ing corporation  in  the  United  States  by  competition  coming  from 
abroad? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  answer  that  question  by  ask- 
ing you  another. 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  do  not  ask  me- 


Mr.  Carnegie.  But  "  turn  about  is  fair  play ;  "  I  have  answered  a 
great  many  of  your  questions,  and  now  answer  one  for  me.  If  those 
figures  were  correct — and  remember  the  celebrated  adage  of  the  man 
who  said  "As  for  figures,  I  knoAv  they  lie  " — ^but  I  ask  you,  as  a  man 
of  sense  and  judgment,  if  those  figures  be  anything  like  the  real 
truth,  how  can  Judge  Gary  stand  up  before  you  on  oath,  and  declare 
that  he  does  not  need  protection  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  he  tells  the  truth  in  other  respects,  that  he  can 
produce  steel  rails  at  least  $2  a  ton  cheaper  than  any  one  else ;  and  if 
his  product  goes  into  this  percentage,  as  it  must,  his  bein^  50  per 
cent  of  the  whole  output,  then  it  may  be  that  Judge  Gary  is  not  so 
far  out  of  the  way. 

ilr.  Carnegie.  You  have  not  quite  answered  my  question,  Mr. 
Chairman ;  I  am  not  talking  about  Judge  Gary,  I  am  talking  about 
Chairman  Payne.  Judge  Gary  is  the  ablest  man  in  that  business. 
If  I  had  followed  the  advice  which  parties  gave  me,  to  gain  control 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  when  its  prices  \\ere  at  $8  or  $9 
a  share,  which  I  could  easily  have  done,  I  should  immediately  have 
said  to  Judge  Gary :  "  Judge,  I  want  you  to  remain  with  me ;  you  are 
the  ablest  manager  I  know ;  "  and  I  would  have  doubled  his  salary, 
or,  better  still,  I  would  have  followed  my  practice  and  made  him  a 
partner.  The  judge  spoke  the  truth,  just  as  Schwab  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  told  you  the  cost  of  our  steel  rails,  which  was  $15,  against 
your  $22 ;  but  it  was  the  "  judge  "  who  spoke,  as  I  said  before,  but 
when  he  pities  the  other  people,  it  is  the  ''  lawyer;  "  and  the  judge 
is  equally  eminent  in  both.  I  can  describe  him  best  by  a  Scotch  term 
that  comes  to  me,  and  if  there  was  a  Scotchman  here  I  would  speak  it, 
but  it  is  not  translatable,  because  I  can  not  find  a  synonym.  The 
Judge  is  what  the  Scotch  call  a  "  pawkee  chiel."    [Laughter.] 

Now,  there  is  another  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you.  If  steel 
rails  vt  the  Pennsylvania  Company  cost  $26.50,  why  is  its  stock,  even 
in  the  depressed  tjmes,  above  par  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  when  you  get  into  that  realm,  I  will 
have  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  why  stocks  are  above  par. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  allow  me  to  address 
you  in  one  word:  Figures  will  do  nothing  but  mislead  you,  if  you 
do  not  apply  your  brains  to  such  questions  as  these  upon  which  I  ad- 
dress you.  How  do  these  people  not  require  a  tariff?  And  I  would 
advise  you  to  take  Judge  Gary's  word  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  how  much  profit  sliould  a  manufac- 
turer receive  on  steel  rails  in  order  to  pay  a  reasonable  interest  on  the 
investment,  and  to  renew  his  plant,  if  necessary  i 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  that  depends  on  what  steel  company  it  is 
and  what  the  management  of  it  is.  When  we  made  rails  at  Jt^l5 — 
I  have  sold  them  at  $1Q  in  competition,  but  that  is  not  a  fair  ])rofit. 
But  I  refrain  from  naming  what  is  a  fair  profit,  because  I  think  if  you 
have  competition  and  a  free  market  it  is  for  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try that  the  most  enterprising  manufacturer  should  make  the  greatest 
profit.  If  you  want  to  keep  this  country  ahead  in  steel,  you  can  not 
depend  upon  great  combinations.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
become  conservative.  Now,  as  an  illustration :  We  are  the  foremost 
nation  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  admittedly  so,  and  we  should  be 
to-day.    We  make  23  tons  of  steel ;  Britain  only  makes  5.    We  have 
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suffered  ourselves  to  fall  behind  in  adopting  improvements,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  I  think  Mr.  Schwab 
deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  by  Congress  for  two  things  he  has  done.  He 
visited  Germany,  and  he  found  in  one  mill  the  practice  of  rolling 
girders  of  scientific  form.  There  is  not  a  girder  made  in  America 
that  does  not  charge  the  consumer  for  15  per  cent  of  steel  in  that  beam 
which  is  useless.  The  form  is  not  scientifically  right.  Mr.  Schwab 
is  a  genius.  I  have  never  met  his  equal,  and  when  he  had  me  as  a 
partner  we  were  a  great  team.    [Great  laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  evident. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  had  genius  and  I  had  a  little  saving,  common 
sense,  and  I  could  boss  Schwab  because  I  brought  him  up  as  a  boy; 
and  genius  is,  of  all  things,  most  difficult  to  control.  And  that  one 
fellow,  not  in  the  combination,  and  struggling  against  them,  beset 
by  financial  difficulties  that  would  have  almost  overwhelmed  any 
other  man,  nevertheless  resolved  that  his  mill  should  have  a  beam 
mill  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  he  has  improved  upon  the  Ger- 
man and  is  making  l>eams  to-day  scientifically  correct.  And  he  has 
all  the  orders  he  can  take.  He  made  20,000  tons  in  one  month,  while 
we  used  to  think  when  we  began  that  beams  at  2,000  a  month  was 
good  work.  He  has  carried  forward  America.  And  not  only  that; 
he  saw  a  mill  in  Germany  where  there  was  not  a  pound  of  coal  used. 
They  utilize  the  gases  over  there  in  their  blast  furnaces.  He  adopted 
the  same  thing  at  Bethlehem.  I  tell  you  I  am  in  earnest,  and  I  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  members  of  the  committee,  that  you  will 
pive  Mr.  Schwab  the  unique  honor  of  having  retrieved  for  America 
its  rightful  position  as  foremost  in  steel.  And  Mr.  Schwab  is  rolling 
rails  to-day  that  he  gets  $51  a  ton  for,  because  the  rails  we  have  been 
making  are  inferior,  and  the  railroad  companies  are  willing  to  pay 
any  price  for  better  rails.  He  will  make  those  rails,  and  so  will  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  next  year,  and  sell  them  for  $28  a  ton 
at  a  good  profit,  because  to-day  he  has  to  buy  the  needed  nickel,  but 
in  the  mines  they  have  in  Cuba  there  is  the  nickel  in  its  natural  state. 

Now,  I  will  imagine,  from  my  own  experience,  what  happens  in  a 
board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  such  as  that  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  for  instance,  or  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  or 
the  Cambria  Company,  or  any  of  them  that  is  not  under  individual 
management,  and  where  there  is  not  strong  competition  to  spur  them 
on  to  adopt  every  improvement  and  keep  our  country"  ahead.  WTien 
I  started  into  steel,  not  one  of  my  partners  in  Pittsburg  would  join 
me;  I  was  so  rash.  They  thought — and  fortunately  for  me,  gentle- 
men, peoi)le  in  the  steel  business  have  differed  with  me  so  much  and 
so  often.  They  did  not  see  things  as  I  saw  them  or  I  would  be  work- 
ing to-day  for  a  competence  to  keep  my  family.  Now,  the  meeting 
of  the  board  was  called — mind  you,  this  is  all  imaginary,  but  from 
my  own  experience  and  just  what  I  went  thi^ough.  A  druggisi:  or  a 
merchant  sits  over  there.  T  had  to  take  him  because  he  had  money 
and  I  had  not.    A  banker  sits  there  who  owns  stock 

Mr.  C(>CKiL\N.  A  stockbroker? 

ilr.  Carnecue.  I  want  to  say  that  I  had  no  stock  gambling,  and  I 
have  never  in  my  life  associated  with  stock  gamblers ;  but  there  were 
others  just  as  ignorant  as  the  stockbroker.  I  think  that  a  stock  gam- 
bler is  one  of  the  worst  citizens  that  a  country  can  have.  They  leave 
barnacles  upon  values,  and  they  create  none.    It  is  gambling. 
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Now,  Judge  Gary  has  just  read  his  annual  report  tohis  directors, 
and  he  shows  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  of  profit,  averaging 
$15.50  on  every  ton  of  steel  he  sofd,  and  what  do  they  think  of  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  the  steel  rails  or  on  the  whole  business? 

Mr.  Carkegie.  On  the  whole  business.  It  does  not  matter  much 
what  it  is  upon,  but  the  treasury  has  that  $150,000,000,  and  it  is  all 
in  the  steel  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  I  knew  what  it 
was  upon  the  steel-rail  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  think  any  corporation 
could  keep  its  cost  on  steel  rails  separate  from  its  general  work.  It 
would  have  to  be  estimated.  But  it  is  not  steel  rails  that  we  are 
concerned  with  here;  it  is  all  articles  of  steel  that  the  company  make, 
and  I  am  only  talking  about  the  published  reports.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  give  you  detailed  statements,  bue  here  are  the  published  re- 
ports. The  Judge  says  that  he  made  in  one  year  $158,000,000  on  10,- 
000,000  tons  of  rails.  Everything  he  sold  averaged  $15.50.  Now, 
this  is  public  property,  and  probably  you  have  all  had  the  reports; 
they  are  published.  And  it  is  a  great  credit  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  that  they  do  publish  these  reports. 

Xow,  at  a  subsequent  meeting — and  this  is  all  imaginar}%  but  it  is 
my  own  experience — at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  president  may  sug- 
gest that  his  beam  mills  are  not  up-to-date,  and  that  the  American 
people  are  paying  for  15  per  cent  of  steel  that  is  useless;  and  he  pro- 
poses an  appropriation  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars  to  place  his 
company  in  its  rightful  position,  to  roll  beams  such  as  Schwab  is 
now  rolling.  Xow,  one  member  who  has  to  go  in  a  hurry  to  his  legiti- 
mate business  will  say:  "Well,  gentlemen,  I  vote  against  that  reso- 
lution; we  are  doing  well  enough  now^,  and  we  can  not. create  any 
competition,  because  we  have  an  understanding  with  all  of  the  manu- 
facturers; "  and  don't  you  know  that  Mr.  President  Gary  had  to  let 
well  enough  alone,  and  the  proposition  is  voted  down. 

Now,  that  is  my  experience  with  the  directors  that  I  had  in  the 
steel  company.  Fortunately,  I  bought  them  out  and  got  rid  of  it,  and 
then  I  got  men  like  Schwab  and  others  around  me;  and  we  went 
on  and  produced  the  cheapest  steel  that  has  ever  l^een  made  in  the 
world;  and  if  you  will  contrast  the  two  costs  to-day,  on  the  same 
basis  as  we  make  profits,  and  if  every  susidiary  department  is  placed 
at  cost,  and  the  total  profit  credited  to  the  steel  company  on  the  proper 
cost,  you  will  find  what  I  tell  you  to  be  true,  that  what  we  make  at 
the  inill  at  Pittsburg  wnll  show  that  it  is  the  cheapest  mill  in  the 
world  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  get  that  proper  cost ; 
that  is  what  we  are  after?  You  have  been  at  the  steel  business  a  num- 
ber of  years,  since  1899  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  put  the  price  of 
rails  in  that  vear — please  show  me  now  how  far  you  go  back  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  1899.  Mr.  Schwab  wrote  his  letter  in  1899, 
and.placed  it  at  $12  a  ton.  That  is  the  lowest  price  I  have  ever  heard 
stated  by  anybody,  and  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  make  it 
lower. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Never,  never.  As  I  have  told  you,  that  is  the  banner 
mill,  and  America  beats  the  world. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  rather  intimated  the  other  day  that  the  letter 
was  written  for  other  purposes  and  did  not  place  the  cost  accurately. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  tell  you  just  what  hap- 
pened about  that.  I  purposely  refrained  from  reading  the  statements 
of  interested  parties.  They  are  incapable  of  judgmg  justly.  Xo 
judge  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in  a  cause  in  which  he  is  interested; 
and  you  make  the  greatest  mistake  in  your  life  if  you  attach  impor- 
tance to  an  interested  witness.  You  would  not  do  it  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, would  you?  If  the  judge  were  interested  in  a  cause,  would  you 
respect  his  decision?  [No  response.]  Silence  in  the  court.  [Great 
laughter.]    Upon  my  word,  I  must  laugh  at  you  people. 

jVIr.  CocKRAN.  The  chairman  was  never  so  eloquent. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  always 
weigh  the  witness's  silence  as  well  as  his  words. 

ilr.  Carnf.gie.  Listen.  Will  you  read  me  again  what  your  ex- 
pert told  you,  based  upon  information  he  derived  from  interested 
parties?  What  was  the  average  cost  of  making  steel  rails  in  America 
the  year  that  we  were  making  them  at  $15.50? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  got  that.  These  are  only  from  the 
year  1902  to  190G,  both  inclusive. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  1902;  that  is  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  But  1906  is  more  recent,  while  1902  is  only  five 
years  ago.  They  give  the  average  cost  for  each  year.  It  happens  to 
be  the  only  year  that  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  have  gone  after 
the  steel  business  in  order  to  get  this  information,  so  that  what  we 
have  is  all  that  is  available. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that 
a  works  that  makes  rails  at  $15  a  ton  and  cover  everything,  in  the 
year  that  Schwab  said  it  did,  and  then  in  those  years  that  you  men- 
tion that  the  average  cost  of  rails  should  be  so  much  greater? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  isn't  that  the  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie  ?  What  do 
j'ou  say  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  making  steel  rails  in  1899,  and  in 
190Gorl907? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  told  you  over  and  over 
again  that  I  do  not  judge  by  figures  given  by  interested  parties.  I 
put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Dalzell.  If  steel  rails  cost  $26.50  at  Harrisburg 
and  they  have  to  sell  them  at  $28,  why  is  their  stock  above  par? 
Why  does  not  the  Pennsylvania  Company  change  its  management? 

The  Chairman.  To  an  ordinary  man  that  looks  like  a  pretty  good 
profit  on  a  ton  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no;  oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  say  how  large  a  profit  a 
man  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  limit  a  man's 
profit.  I  would  lot  the  steel  manufacturers  strive  to  compete  and 
manage  their  own  business;  and  a  man  who  was  clever  enough  to 
make  $'i  or  $4  more  than  another  who  was  lazy,  and  with  inert  cor- 
porati(m  management,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  do  it  in  the  intere>t 
of  my  country.     It  is  the  enterprising  man  that  needs  to  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether,  in  your  judg- 
ment, $5  a  ton  is  too  large  or  too  small  a  profit? 

Mr.  C^arnegie.  Well,  I  say  again  that  one  man  might  deserve  $5  a 
ton  profit,  and  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country  if  another  man 
should  make  eiirht. 
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The  Chairman.  But  I  want  your  judgment  on  it  as  a  man  of  sense 
and  an  expert  in  the  steel  business,  as  to  whether  $5  a  ton  is  too  great 
or  too  small  a  profit  upon  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  question  that  I  will  not  answer,  because  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  the  fair  gauge  of  what  a  man  ought  to  get.  I 
think  if  a  man  goes  in  like  Schwab  has  done  in  the  adoption  of  that 
new  experiment  from  (rermany,  for  it  was,  mind  yon,  an  experiment, 
because  conditions  in  this  country  might  have  been  very  different, 
and  it  is  a  chance  that  nobody  else  took,  then  1  should  like  to  see 
Schwab  make  $10  on  steel  rails  when  the  vslow  coaches  are  making 
live:  and  that  is  for  the  interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  what  philanthrophy  can  do  if  it  gives 
its  alms  to  undeserving  people?  It  encourajres  those  people:  and  if 
you  want  to  do  the  most  harm  with  money,  o;ive  it  away  to  those  who 
will  not  struggle  for  themselves.  And  so  it  is  in  the  steel  concern,  and 
with  all  other  enterprises. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  proposition,  however,  is  this:  In  a  well- 
or^'anized,  well-equipped,  well-managed  mill  would  $5  a  ton  on  steel 
rails  be  an  excessive  profit  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  would  in  the  best  managed  mill 
with  every  improvement ;  no,  I  should  think  not.  And  yet  I  say  this, 
without  study,  as  I  have  never — I  do  not  attach  importance  to  the 
question — ^but  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  reasonable  profits,  as  the 
President-elect  has  shown  by  the  Republican  platform,  excepting  in 
this  way,  and  here  is  one  of  the  soundest  deliveries  that  I  have  heard 
a  public  man  make  for  many  a  long  day.  Our  platform  is  some- 
what obscure  and  ambiguous.  It  can  be  twisted  a  little  when  you 
add  a  cost  and  reasonable  profit.  What  did  the  President-elect  say  ? 
He  said  two  things.  First,  he  says  that  we  ai'e  to  allow  a  duty  com- 
paring costs  abroad  with  costs  here ;  and  we  are  to  add  a  reasonable 
profit  to  both  parties  alike.  That  is  the  platform.  Now,  he  also  says 
there  is  no  doubt  but  a  tariff  makes  it  much  easier  for  people  to  com- 
bine and  exact  excessive  profits,  and  therefore  we  should  have  as  little 
of  it  as  j)ossible.  Now,  the  leading  steel  manufacturer  of  the  world 
has  declared  he  does  not  need  protective  duties  any  longer.  A  pro- 
tective duty  in  its  nature  and  in  its  object  means  that  the  consumer 
ha.s  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  he  otherwise  would  for  the  articles 
protected.  In  my  opmion — and  I  am  a  protectionist  like  the  Presi- 
dent-elect is,  and  a  strong  one — I  have  studied,  and  I  labored  many 
years  with  President  McKinley  on  the  tariff;  and  I  have  never  ap- 
peared before  Congress  without  urging  reduction  in  iron  and  steel, 
as  the  records  will  show.  And  I  have  been  abused  by  the  foremost 
advocate  of  protection  in  this  country,  the  New  York  Tribune,  for 
doing  so.  But  now  the  Tribune  itself — you  have  read  it,  I  suppose — 
in  its  editorial,  accepts  President  Taft's  construction  of  our  tariff 
plank,  which  the  President-elect  says  we  are  duty  bound  to  conform 
to.  I  would  give  you  the  Tribune  article — I  have  a  copy  here — 
approving  of  that,  and  also  Mr.  Taft's  stereotyped  words  from  the 
report. 

The  Chairmax.  Well,  of  course,  the  Tribune  is  entitled  to  opinions, 
a>  all  other  newspapers  are,  but  what  we  are  most  anxious  to  get  at 
are  facts  upon  the  question.  It  becomes  our  duty  to  report  a  tariff 
bill,  and  in  doing  so  we  must  have  due  regard  for  several  things. 
In  the  first  place,  not  to  make  the  tariff  unnecessarily  high  where  we 
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can  get  the  required  information.  On  the  other  hand,  not  to  with- 
draw protection  from  an,  industry  so  as  to  force  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  wages.  And  another  thing  that  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
laterally,  through  large  combinations  of  capital,  there  is  more  or  less 
stifling  of  competition,  and  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  competition, 
Mr.  Carnegie.  Hence,  the  responsibility  is  up  to  us.  It  is  easy  for  a 
newspaper  editor  or  a  newspaper  writer  to  go  on  and  talk  generally 
about  .the  tariff  and  about  reducing  it,  scaling  it  down  or  putting  it 
up — that  is  comparatively  easy.  They  can  publish  something  else 
the  next  day.  But  we  are  to  perform  a  work  which  has  to  stand,  and 
which  is  to.  have  its  effect  one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  industries 
of  the  country  for  some  time  to  come.    And  what  we  want  are  facts. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  set  yourself  up,  even  when 
you  are  armed  with  all  the  information  you  can  get,  in  opposition  to 
Judge  Gary  as  a  judge  whether  the  steel  industry  needs  a  tariff  or 
not? 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  want  of  Judge  Gary  is  the  facts.  I 
do  not  want  his  judgment;  he  is  not  the  judge  in  this  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  think  Judge  Gary  did  not  make  any 
such  broad  statement  as  you  seem  to  understand  him  to  have  made. 

Mr.  CarAegie.  I  see  it  announced  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  he  did  not.  For  instance,  he  was  asked  about 
the  duty  on  tin  plate.  The  duty  on  tin  plate  is  a  cent  and  a  half  now, 
and  he  said,  when  we  told  him  that,  that  tin  plate  was  manufactured 
at  a  loss,  that  he  thought  they  could  stand  a  reduction  to  1.2  cents. 
We  asked  him  whether  or  not  the  United  States  Steel  Company 
could  stand  any  further  reduction,  and  he  said  he  thought  they  could 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  but  not  any  more.  So  that  Judge  Gary 
IS  not  on  record  at  all  in  the  way  in  which  you  put  him,  by  saying 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Company  does  not  need  any  duty  on 
steel.     You  are  mistaken  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  further  in  that  connection  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  could  go  on  and  do  business  if  steel  rails  were 
put  on  the  free  list,  but  that  they  would  have  to  cut  down  wages  of 
employees.     He  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  newspaper  report  of  Judge  Gary's  testimony, 
to  which  you  referred,  is  evidently  wrong. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  He  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine^  page  r)512 
of  the  hearings — my  question  is: 

Mr.  (^ocKRAN.  Tlierefore,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  j'ou  are  not  prepared 
to  state  on  your  own  responsibllltj'  as  a  citizen  and  under  your  oath  as  a  wit- 
ness that  any  protection  whatever  is  necessai^y? 

Mr.  (Jary.  For  the  T'nited  Ctates  Steel  Corimratlon? 

Mr.  (\)CKRAN.  Yes,  so  far  as  the  T'nited  States  Steel  Corporation  is  cou- 
cerued. 

Mr.  Gaby.  No. 

And  then  he  goes  on  and  makes  an  exception  of  certain  things. 

ifr.  Dalzell.  It  is  just  as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  as  to  production  generally;  but,  so  far  as 
the  steel  corporation  was  concerned,  that  no  protection  was  necessary. 
But  as  to  the  tin  plate  he  did  not  speak  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Oh,  yes;  he  spoke  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  I  think  you  will  find  on  that  same  page  that  he  de- 
clined to  state. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Allow  me  to  read  following  what  you  read : 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Now,  that  is  clear.  There  is  Just  one  thing  more  I  want  to 
^estion  j'ou  about. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Of  course  I  would  have  to  go  through  the  list  carefully,  Mr.  Cock- 
ran,  before  I  could  answer  your  qOestion  accurately.  That  might  be  true  of 
some  commodities  and  not  true  as  to  others ;  that  is,  it  might  drive  us  out  of 
basiness  so  far  as  some  commodities  are  concerned. 

But  he  also  stated  in  another  place 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  And,  to  go  further,  the  record  shows: 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  prepared  to  name  one  now? 

Mr.  Gabt.  No.  The  only  way  that  could  be  determined  is  to  look  up  the 
figures  of  cost. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Then  he  says  a  little  farther  down,  in  the  very 
next  clause : 

Mr.  Gary.  This  occurs  to  me :  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  survive  in  the  sheet 
and  tin  plate  business  if  the  tariff  is  removed.  I  think  we  would  be  driven  out 
of  that  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  if  you  will  look  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
5511,  you  will  see  a  reference  there  to  this  point.     [Reads:] 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Just  conceive  for  a  moment  the  position  of  the  committee  and 
your  position.  We  are  here  discussing  the  amount  of  protection — that  is  to 
say,  of  tax  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  community  for  the  protection  of  this 
industry — and  if  the  chief  factor  in  that  protection  is  not  able  to  say  how  much 
Is  necessary  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  decide  that  it  is  necessary  at  all,  for 
you  would  not  have  us  impose  a  tax  on  suspicion. 

And  the  answer  of  Judge  Gary  was : 

Mr.  Gaby.  As  a  fair-minded  citizen  I  would  have  you  impose  a  tax  which 
would  protect  our  competitors,  even  if  we  did  not  need  It. 

The  question  was  whether  he  could  say  that  there  was  a  single  item 
on  which  protection  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  he  mentioned  tin  plate. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gary  said :  "  My  impression  is  that  the  amount 
which  was  fixed  under  the'Wilson  bill,  which  was  1.2,  would  protect 
us,"    That  is,  tin  plate. 

But  we  are  here  to  get  at  the  facts.  Mr.  Gary  did  state  explicitly 
in  another  case  that  if  we  removed  the  entire  duty,  while  the  steel 
companies  would  still  make  steel  rails,  they  would  be  obliged  to  reduce 
the  price  of  wages.  He  said  that,  but  whether  it  is  true  or  false  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Gary  only  thought  so. 
Mr.  Gary  has  not  had  any  experience  in  running  under  free  trade. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  make  only  the  slightest  possible  difference  to 
the  American  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  any  of  us  had  experience  with  the  steel 
schedule? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  discussion,  about  what  President  Gary  said,  and  the  costs  of 
this  thing  and  that  thing — ^you  can  not  agree  among  yourselves  as  to 
what  the  real  purport  of  his  answer  is ;  and  the  further  you  depend 
upon  figures  given  you  by  interested  parties — mind  you,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  want  to  misrepresent,  but  naturally  you  woidd  not 
tolerate  an  interested  judge  for  a  moment  that  sat  in  a  cause  in  which 
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3^011  are  interested,  and  you  should  not  place  much  value  upon  the 
testimony  of  interested  parties. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  criticism  is  entirely  unjust  about  our  not 
agreeing  among  ourselves.  We  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of 
going  over  the  evidence  since  it  was  printed.  Of  course,  before  mak- 
ing a  just  tariff  bill,  we  would  go  very  carefully  over  what  Judge 
Gary  said  and  what  you  have  said  on  the  subject. 

MV.  Hill.  You  stated,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  Mr.  Schwab's  statement 
made  when  he  was  with  you,  and  set  forth  in  his  letter  of  1809,  that 
$i*2  a  ton  as  the  cost  of  rails  was  corrects 

Mr.  Carnecik.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  the 
letter  had  been  written.  I  was  abroad  at  the  time.  I  took  no  part 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  our  property.  I  only  told  my 
young  partners  that  if  they  wished  to  change  I  was  delighted;  I 
would  retire  from  business.  But  I  do  well  remember  that  that  was 
our  cost ;  and  when  Mr.  Schwab  came  to  me,  the  first  words  I  said 
to  him  were :  ''  Schwab,  your  failures  and  not  your  sins  are  account- 
able for  much  of  your  experience."  You  told  the  truth  there,  and 
you  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  seemed  to  weaken  and  it  did 
weaken  his  statement  when  he  began  to  explain  that  he  was  *'  look- 
ing for  preferment  in  a  great  company,'-  and  that  it  was  written 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frick.  If  there  ever  was  a  more  foolish 
or  gratuitous  statement  than  that,  and  there  was  no  cauhc  for  it— 
the  man  told  the  absolute  truth. 

The  Chairman.  As  it  was? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  As  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  said  he  might  have  put  in  some  other  items  that 
he  mentioned.  I  do  not  know  how  he  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
when  I  sold  rails  for  $16  I  did  it  because  I  knew  we  were  not  losing 
money. 

Mr.  Hill.  We  asked  him  then  to  give  the  items  of  cost — that  is,  the 
chairman  did — and  to  compare  those  items,  item  by  item,  with  the 
cost  now.  I  took  down  his  figures  making  up  the  $12  cost,  and  I 
then  took  down  his  figures  making  up,  as  I  had  it,  on  the  paper, 
$L>0.1)3. 

Now,  I  took  down  his  figures  making  up  the  $12  cost;  and  I 
then  took  down  his  figures  making  it,  as  I  had  it  on  the  paper. 
$-20.1K^.  Xow,  is  that  last  item  of  $*20.93  as  correct  as  the  figure  of 
$11>  ijivoii  by  Mr.  Schwab? 

Mr.  Carne(.ie.  No.  sir.     Tt  is  based  on  entirely  different  terms. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  items  of  cost  and  have  you 
tell  us  in  what  way  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  the  division  of  costs  be- 
tween ditferent  departments.  You  can  make  them  anything  you 
please. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  could  not  do  that  and  tell  the 
truth? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  the  truth — in  a  fashion,  if  you  can  say  so. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  kind  of  *a  truth? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  He  can  tell.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  tell 
you  the  difference  now,  the  difference  in  Mr.  Felton's  statement,  that 
he  was  free  and  could  sell  anything  and  do  anything  that  he  chose 
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and  he  had  no  agreement;  and  the  truth  was  he  had  no  agreement. 
Now,  that  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  and  it  is  uie  whole 
truth  that  you  have  to  tell,  and  Mr.  Schwab  told  you,  and  this  is  what 
he  told  me  and  pointed  out — I  did  not  read  his  testimony-^but  he 
told  you  expressly  they  were  not  based  upon  any  figures  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Mr.  mLL.  Mr.  Schwab  started  with  ore,  and  said  that  at  that  time, 
when  he  made  those  figures,  you  were  paying  a  royalty  of  10  to  15 
cents  a  ton,  and  that  now  the  ore  costs  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  is  giving  you 
the  cost  of  ore  to  a  private  miner  of  ore  in  Pittsburg.  The  royalties 
on  the  steel  ore  we  have  sold — and  there  were  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tons — ^and  it  was  20  cents  a  ton,  and  that  is  the  cost  to-day  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Company  on  that  ore,  and  it  is  in  perpetuity .» 
Xow,  he  takes  the  value  ot  ore  to-day.  Certainly  there  have  been  pur- 
chases recently  of  ore  at  higher  prices.  The  same  thing  is  going  on 
in  Europe.  England  is  in  far  worse  position  as  to  ore  than  we  are, 
or  even  than  Germany  is.  Her  ore  supply  has  been  derived  from 
Spain,  and  these  mines  are  now  failing,  and  where  Britain  is  to  manu- 
facture a  ton  of  steel  cheaply  in  a  few  jrears  from  now  I  confess  I 
do  not  see.    They  are  in  far  worse  condition  than  we  are. 

Then,  gentlemen,  my  statement  was  to  compare  the  English  or 
German  cost  at  this  time  and  take  the  two  to-day.  From  all  I  Know — 
and  I  have  talked  to  steel  men  generally  on  the  other  side,  and  I  have 
many  friends  there  among  the  steel  men  in  Britain;  much  of  my 
fortune  was  made  by  learnmg  of  them  and  seeing  their  failures,  and 
I  still  know  them  well  and  tney  visit  me  at  Skibo  and  we  talk  over, 
matters — and  that  is  their  complaint  as  well  as  ours,  so  that  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  making  the  foreign  article  is  rising  like  ours. 

We  are  exporting  steel  to  all  the  countries  oi  the  world  to-day,  and 
unless  you  take  these  broad  facts  into  account  and  give  them'  their 
proper  bearing  upon  divisions  of  cost,  arbitrary  divisions  of  cost,  you 
will  become  befogged,  and  the  difficulty  is  you  have  had  various 
testimony,  which  is  an  evidence  of  it.  'You  must  use  your  brains. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  We  must  have  something  to  work  on  with  our  brains. 

Mr.  Cabnegie.  I  say  that  because  you  have  plenty  of  them  to  use, 
and  really  it  was  a  superfluous  remart  to  make.    [Laughter.] 

Mr,  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  said  it  was  68  per  cent  ore  then,  and  it  is 
now  49  per  cent  ore.  He  figured  the  ore  on  the  basis  of  10  to  15  cents 
per  ton  royalty  delivered  at  Pittsburg  at  $4.31  per  ton  of  rails,' and 
made  an  allowance,  calling  it,  in  round  figures,  $4.50  for  the  ore  in  a 
ton  of  rails.  He  says  now  that  that  royalty  on  ore  costs  a  dollar. 
In  his  statement  he  figures  the  freight  to  the  lake,  the  lake  freight, 
and  the  rail  "freight  to  rittsburg  on  49  per  cent  ore.  He  says  now  Oiat 
that  costs  $8.26.    Which  is  correct,  or  are  both  correct  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Probably,  if  you  purchased  the  ore;  but  I  am  not 
talking  about  people  who  buy  ore  and  sell  ore.  The  question  is 
whether  the  steel  interests  of  America  can  do  without  protection,  as 
Judge  Gary  says  they  can,  or  whether  they  can  not.  I  agree  with 
Judge  Gary.  What  your  commission  should  do  would  be  to  let  them 
go  to  European  works  and  see  what  their  costs  are,  and  you  will  see 
what  the  condition  of  affairs  is. 
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Mr.  Hill.  The  question  of  whether  they  can  do  without  it  or  not 
depends  on  the  cost  of  the  articles  to-day,  does  it  not?  And  this  is 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Let  me  say  again  these  are  not  the  manufacturer's 
costs  that  Mr.  Schwab  ffave  you.    He  told  me  he  did  not  appear  for 
the  steel  companies  at  all. 
'   Mr.  Dalzell.  He  told  us  they  were  the  actual  costs. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  you  are  again,  gentlemen;  you  are  on  figures. 
If  you  are  goin^  to  assume  that  jrou  gentlemen,  who  know  nothing 
about  steel,  can  m  a  cursory  examination  of  the  case  get  at  the  facts 
of  the  case,  you  are  deluding  yourselves. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  want  you  to  give  the  facts. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  tell  you  expressly  that  I  have  no  details  to  give, 
but  I  look  at  the  broad  fact  that  we  are  exporting  to  all  the  world, 
and  we  make  $15.60  a  ton  on  everything  we  sell. 
'  The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  fact,  that  you  are  making 
something  on  everything  they  sell  ?   Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  read  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company,  and  in  that  year  it  made  that. 

Mr.  Dai^zeijl..  Won't  you  give  us  information  how  you  make  that 
$16  profit  on  every  ton  of  steel  rails,  out  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company's  report?     Tell  us  how  you  make  that  out, 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Dalzell,  I  have  already  stated.  Have  you  not 
read  that  report? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  you  not  find  that  they  sold  10,000,000  tons  of 
steel? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  read  the  figures.  Tell  us  how  you  work  the 
problem  out. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  it  once.  The  steel  company  in  their  last  re- 
port stated  that  they  made  something  over  10,000,000  tons  of  steel  of 
various  forms,  and  their  profits  were  $158,000,000.  Now,  it  does 
not  take  much  figuring  to  show  that  that  is  $16.50  profit  for  every 
ton  they  have  sold,  or  they  would  not  have  made  $150,000,000  on 
10,000,000  tons  of  steel.  Does  that  enter  into  your  brain?  [Laugh- 
ter.! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  the  wav  you  would  arrive  at  that  result? 
You  would  divide  the  $150,000,000^ profit  by  10,000,000  tons  of  steel? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Sold;  yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  and  the  result  you  arrive  at  by  that  process, 
without  any  other  figures,  is  a  profit  of  $15  a  ton  on  all  the  steel  sold? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly.  Can  you  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion? 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question :  Can  you  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion? There  is  silence  in  the  court  again.  [Laughter.]  It  is  too 
bad  that  while  I  am  questioned  in  every  way  I  can  not  get  a  chance 
to  get  at  these  dignitaries.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  the  royalty  nine  years  ago  was 
from  10  to  15  cents  and  now  it  is  $1,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  ore  nine 
years  ago  per  ton  of  steel  was  $2.40  and  now  costs  $4.50.  Then  he  said 
that  the  coke  cost  $1.05  a  ton  of  steel  nine  years  and  that  it  costs  $2.05 
a  ton  of  steel  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  judgment  on  that  except  that  Mr.  Schwab 
stated  to  you  distinctly  that  he  was  not  giving  manufacturing  costs. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  the  labor  nine  years  ago  on  a  ton 
of  steel  was  $1.65,  and  then,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  said  it  was  only 
$1.30  now.  He  said  that  the  cost  or  conversion  of  iron,  including  the 
profit,  nine  years  ago  was  $3.75  and  that  now  it  is  $7.50,  or  just  twice 
as  much. 

Mr.  Carkegie.  Conversion  of  steel? 

Mr.  Hill,  Conversion  of  iron  into  steel.  Now,  that  makes  a  dif- 
ference of  $3.84  in  the  price  of  rails. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  How  much  did  you  say  he  said  the  cost  of  conver- 
sion of  steel  was  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Nine  years  ago  $3.75,  including  profit,  and  $7.50  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  he  explain  how  that  extraordinary  increase 
was  made? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  he  did  not,  to  me,  because 
his  letter,  the  letter  that  has  been  referred  to,  said  that  all  costs 
would  be  reduced,  while  the  European  cost  would  be  continually  ad- 
vancing; and  yet  here  is  his  own  statement,  with  his  own  figures, 
showing  a  double  cost  now.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether — ^whether 
the  rest  of  the  committee  do  or  not — this  latter  statement  is  correct — 
just  as  correct  as  the  fir^t  one  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  asking  the  wrong  person. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  ask  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  my  judgment.  I  decline  to  give  my  judgment 
a^inst  a  positive  statement.  I  believe  there  is  a  mistake  there,  a 
misunderstanding.  But  that  is  another  evidence  that  if  you  gentle- 
men— professional  gentlemen,  public  men — imagine  that  you  can  get 
at  a  basis  of  legislation  while  ignoring  the  great  facts  before  you — 
that  we  are  exporters  of  steel  and  do  not  import  steel — and,  above  all 
things,  are  attempting  to  gainsay  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  is 
truthful  because  he  testified,  as  it  were,  against  his  own  company — I 
put  the  word  of  Judge  Gary  beyond  all  figures,  and  I  would  take  the 
word  of  Judge  Gary  in  this  matter  beyond  all  the  figures — if  I  were, 
as  you  are,  a  nonmanufacturer,  I  would  take  that  evidence  of  Judge 
Gary  rather  than  the  judgment  which  I  could  form,  being  ignorant 
of  tne  steel  business,  from  the  figures  you  could  lay  before  me.  Your 
proceedings  this  morning  show  that  you  liave  different  ideas  and 
different  constructions  on  all  the  fiffures. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  these  figures  are  almost  uniform, 
drawn  from  different  sources. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  are  all  uniform  in  this,  that  they  are  the  work 
of  interested  parties  who  are  incapable  of  rising,  as  we  would  be  our- 
selves if  we  were  interested — of  rising  to  the  broad  facts  of  the  case. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Now,  you  oppose  to  these  figures  no  knowledge  as 
to  their  correctness  except  these  two  propositions:  One  is  that  they 
are  selling  steel  rails  abroad ;  they  claim  that  they  are  selling  them  at 
a  loss;  so  have  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  who  testified  about 
that.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  that  was  the  state- 
ment and  explanation,  and  thereby  it  was  stated  that  he  kept  his  mill 
running  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  stating  that  Mr.  Felton 
said  he  was  selling  at  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  base 
the  profits  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  on  all  their  manufac- 
tures.   You  say  there  are  so  many  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails  and 
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structural  steel  produced,  as  I  understand  it,  and  you  divide  their 
profits  by  that  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  making  $15 
a  ton.  You  take  into  account  all  their  other  business.  It  is  enor- 
mous, is  it  not?  ^ 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  jrou  have  misapprehended  me  en- 
tirely. I  took  the  statement  covering  all  steel,  and  you  are  dealing 
here — this  commission — with  the  duties  on  all  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cover  tin  plate,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Surely.  How  could  they  exclude  tin  plate?  Their 
statement  is  a  summary  of  all  the  business  of  the  year.  I  do  not 
think  they  made  more  than  $158,000,000.  That  was  the  extreme,  and 
necessarily  included  everything. 

The  Chairman.  The  10,000,000  tons,  then,  included  the  tin  plate, 
did  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  that  the  total  profits  would 
have  included  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  imagine.  I  want  to  get  out  of 
you  the  fact  of  it,  if  you  will  give  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  can  not  get  that  fact  out  of  me.  There  is  Judge 
Gary's  published  report. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  comes  down  to  this,  that  we  must  rely  on 
Judge  Gary  for  the  facts.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Judge  Gary  has  already  summarized  the  facts  for 
you  and  told  you  you  could  do  without  it.  I  would  rely  upon  that,  if 
I  were  a  member  of  this  committee,  as  quite  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider  Judge  Gary  a  truthful  man? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do;  Judge  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  testified  here  as  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  are  the  facts  as  he  understands  them.  As  I 
told  you  before,  the  question  of  costs  of  a  thing  depends  entirely  upon 
your  bookkeeping. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question:  If  the 
cost  of  steel  rails  abroad — no ;  steel  abroad,  because  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  steel  rails  particularly — if  the  cost  of  steel  abroad  has 
risen  as  the  cost  of  steel  here,  then  you  would  find  that  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  our  tariff  plank  Judge  Gary's  statement  was 
quite  true,  that  he  could  still  stand  free  trade  in  steel,  because  tlie  cost 
abroad  had  risen  as  it  has  risen  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  the  cost  has  risen  abroad,  and  that  the 
price  there  is  $28  up  to  $31  or  $32 ;  $31, 1  think,  was  the  highest.  He 
put  it  at  $31  and  some  odd  figure.    That  is  the  selling  price, 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Is  not  that  confirming  just  what  I  told  you,  that 
you  have  nothing  to  dread  from  free  trade  in  steel? 

The  Chairman.  In  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  yes;  if  they  were 
all  sold  at  $31,  but  some  of  them  sell  them  at  $25  and  $26. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  know  any  business  in  the  world  where 
every  dealer  sells  alike  at  a  like  price? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  steel  seems  to  now.  For  the  last  two  years 
in  this  country  it  sells  for  the  same  price,  $28,  but  abroad  it  has  been 
selling  all  the  way  from  $20  to  $31,  according  to  the  demand  and 
sunply. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  and  very  often  a  manufacturer  would  very 
often  sell  at  a  low  price  in  order  to  keep  his  workmen  employed.    If 
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he  is  a  wise  man,  he  would  never  cease  to  keep  his  men  working,  even 
at  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton  comes  in  here  and  gives  the  figures 
from  his  books,  and  he  gives  instances  where  he  has  sold  it,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  says  he  has  sold  at  a  loss  of  $1  a  ton  on 
steel  sold  abroad.  He  says  that  was  a  big  loss,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
but  it  was  a  good  thing  fot  the  steel  company,  because  it  enables  him 
to  keep  his  plant  runnmg. 

Mr.  Cabnegie.  I  venture  a  suggestion  that  you  should  send  for  Mr. 
Felton  again  and  ask  him  if  he  agrees  with  Judge  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  what? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  he  agrees  with  Judge  Gary.  The  details  of  this 
thing  you  are  not  interested  in.  It  is  the  broad  general  question.  Is  it 
allowable  any  longer  to  tax  the  consumer  and  make  him  pay  a  higher 
price  than  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  ?  Because  that  is  the  only 
result  of  protection. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  tax  the  consumer  if  you  can 
show  that  they  can  compete  and  get,  as  you  say,  a  reasonable  profit 
here  and  a  reasonable  profit  there.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  tax  the  con- 
sumer under  such  conditions.  I  agree  with  you  on  that  But  what 
we  want  to  know  is  whether  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  Judge  Gary's  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  you  here.  We  have 
Judge  Gary's  testimony,  and  it  would  seem  to  show  that,  we  could  not 
place  steel  rails  on  the  free  list  without  injury  to  American  industry. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me.  About  half  of  the  American  industries 
would  not  be  injured,  he  said.  He  can  stand  it  on  half  the  product  of 
American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  could  not  stand  it  unless  he  reduced  the 
price  to  his  workmen.    lie  made  that  plain  statement. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  lawyer  Gary  is  equally  adroit  in  calling  in  the 
workmen.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  refer  to  Judge  Gary,  whom  you  referred 
to  a  moment  ago  as  being  a  truthful  witness,  as  being  a  lawyer.  My 
experience  has  been  that  lawyers  are  as  truthful  as  other  men.  Now 
you  are  taking  a  fling  at  lawyers. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  I  take  it  that  a  lawyer  in  defending  his  own 
cause  makes  the  best  statement  he  can  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  you  say  he  is  a  truthful  man? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  question  of  his  being  a  lawyer  or  a  manu- 
facturer does  not  enter  into  that  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  it  does  not ;  but  if  you  are  speaking  for  your 
own  cause  I  think  a  man  is  justified  in  making  the  best  statement  he 
<^*^especially  since  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment  for  him  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  it  conflicts  with  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  sir.  I  do  not  say  that  his  judgment  was  for 
the  future,  what  would  be  in  the  future.  My  judgment  is  entirely 
™  reverse. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  You  would  tell  us,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  we  can  not  get 
truthful  figures  as  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  from  steel  manufap- 
turers.    Can  you  tell  us  w^here  we  can  get  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  those  figures  that  you 
can  rely  upon,  because  there  are  different  costs  in  different  works,  and 
because  there  are  different  ways  of  making  up  costs. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir.    I  could  not  pretend  to  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  could  you  go  to  work  and  say  what  a 
tariff  should  be  if  you  can  not  get  the  figures  as  to  what  the  cost 
would  be? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  I  should  judge  of  my  general  knowledge  of 
the  steel  business  and  what  the  people  in  the  steel  business  admit. 
Judge  Gary  did  not  make  that  statement  for  the  first  time.  He  made 
that  statement  long  before  I  wrote  my  article,  and  there  are  others 
that  I  have  conversed  with,  and  it  has  passed  as  a  matter  of  general 
acceptance. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  According  to  you.  Judge  Gary  is  not  reliable.  He  is 
an  interested  man. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  is  reliable;  he  is  an  interested  man.  He  is  not 
reliable,  nor  is  any  man  who  is  interested,  for  estimating  future 
effects;  and  he  only  estimated  generally  and  gave  you  his  judgment  of 
future  effects  as  to  free  trade,  that  it  might  injure. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  talking  about  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining figures,  you  apply,  as  I  understand  it,  your  own  experience  in 
the  steel  trade  to  these  reports  that  have  been  published  by  the  steel 
company,  and  upon  these  two  premises  you  base  your  conclusions  as 
to  the  power  of  this  industry  to  get  along  without  protection? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  partly  so;  but,  really,  I  must  say,  more  upon 
Judge  Gary's  statement  than  these  figures. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  Judge  Gary's  statement  here  under  oath? 
*  You  are  referring  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  reference  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  reliable  figures,  you  mentioned  once  or  twice  the  ca- 
pacity of  bookkeepers  to  distribute  the  profits  into  various  channels 
and  by  the  multiplication  of  them  magnify  costs  before  the  raw  ma- 
terial reaches  the  mill.  Now,  with  reference  to  ore  especially,  I  think 
you  said  that  Mr.  Schwab,  in  estimating  the  increased  cost  of  ore, 
took  its  value  in  the  market  and  not  in  cost  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  I  believe.  He  does  not  take  the  cost 
of  ore  as  tlie  United  States  Steel  Company  could  mine  it  from  the 
same  mines  that  we  mined  it  when  we  made  the  cheap  steel. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  to  say,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  ore,  Mr. 
Schwab,  in  your  judgment — and  this  would  account  for  the  large 
difference  in  what  the  ore  costs  the  company — ^he  took  the  value  of  the 
ore  in  the  open  markets  to-day? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Schwab  states  that  to  yqu  frankly.  He  does 
not  misrepresent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  the  advance  in  the  value  of  ore,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  cost  to  the  company,  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  has  advanced  enormously? 
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Mr.  Carxegie.  Yes;  the  recent  purchases  of  ore  have  advanced 
enormously;  and  abroad,  gentlemen,  you  neglect  half  the  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to  find  out  from 
Mr.  Felton  that  very  fact  when  he  spoke  of  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  his  material.  I  med  to  find  out  whether  there  was  a  correspondrr 
ing  advance  in  the  cost  of  materials  to  the  foreign  producers,  and  1 
may  say  I  made  but  little  headway.  Are  you  able  to  enlighten  us 
upon  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  as  to  the  exact  figures,  but  as  to  the  genei:al 
facts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Approximately  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  because  I  was  going  to  repeat  that  I  dp  not 
know  what  Britain  is  going  to  do  for  ore  in  a  few  years  from  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  judging  from  the  general  conditions  of  supr 
ply— and  we  were  told  there  was  no  particular  difference  in  the  labor 
conditions — the  cost,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  have  advanced 
proportionately  abroad  as  it  has  advanced  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  my  opinion,  that  the  costs  have  advanced, 
from  all  that  I  hear. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  therefore,  so  far  as  protection  is  conoernedi, 
there  is  no  justification  for  a  protective  tax  based  on  the  cost  of  mar 
terials  out  of  which  steel  is  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Republican 
tariff  plank. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  that  document  as  some  of 
the  other  gentlemen  present.  [Laughter.]  I  was  asking  as  to  the 
particular  lines  of  policy  you  indicated  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  you  must  take  the  difference  in  cost  on  both 
sides.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  stated  that  I  was  quite  sure  that  if  a 
commission  were  appointed  to  stay  at  the  mills  for  a  month  on  the 
other  side,  the  first  mill  in  Britain  and  the  first  mill  in  America 
^ould  be  the  one  at  Pittsburg,  if  a  disinterested  expert  who  knows 
the  steel  business  was  sworn  to  give  you  the  exact  cost  and  the  Unite<} 
States  Steel  Company  put  onlv  in  what  it  costs  to-day  and  gives 
credit  to  its  subsiaiary  companies — its  coke  works,  its  ore  works,  its 
railways,  and  everything  that  it  has  subsidiary — the  result  would  be 
that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  abroad  would  be  slightly  greater  than  it 
is  here.  That  leaves  naturally  the  tariff  in  favor  of  the  home  pro- 
ducer, because  they  have  to  transport  the  steel  here. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  or  Mr.  Carnegie — (»xcuse  me — 
when  you  were  asked  a  question  about  the  letter  that  Mr.  Schwab 
wrote  in  1898  or  18J)9,  you  said  you  would  like  to  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  letter  was  written,  Mr.  Schwab  having 
stated  that  it  was  written  imder  circumstances  that  induced  him  to 
minimize  the  cost  so  far-  as  he  could,  consistent  with  the  truth. 
Would  you  mind  stating  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly  not,  Mr.  McCormack.  I  was  abroad 
when  that  letter  was  written,  and  I  never  saw  it  until  my  eyes  inad- 
vertently fell  upon  it  the  other  day,  and  I  read  it,  and  I  knew  he 
told  the  exact  truth.  Mr.  Schwab  afterwards  called  to  see  me  on  a 
matter  of  business,  or  friendship,  or  both  combined,  and  I  just  told 
him,  "Why  did  you  gratuitously  say  that  that  was  written  under, 
conditions  that  implied  that  you  were  under  pressure  and  were 
not  a  free  agent?"    And  he  said,  "That  was  a  piece  of  folly,  and  li 
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am  sorry  that  I  did  it."  I  was  sitting  there,  and  in  my  way  I  made 
the  remark.  That  is  quite  true,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Schwab  has  told 
you  the  truth. 

Mr*  CSocKRAN.  You  stated  ;^'Ou  would  like  to  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written.  You  have  stated  now  what  Mr. 
Schwab  said  about  it.  Are  there  any  circumstances  that  you  care  to 
speak  about? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  said  it  was  written  to  parties  who  were  talking 
about  buying  the  steel  works. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in 
your  judgment  the  only  effect  of  protection  to  this  industry  now  is 
to  encourage  the  producers  to  rely  upon  the  tariff  for  their  profits, 
instead  of  upon  improvements  in  the  trade  and  in  the  methods  oi 
production? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  tendency  in  all  combinations,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  undoubtedly  true? 
'  Mr.  Carnegie.  Undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  what  you  contend  for  now  in  this  testimony- 
is  that  the  condition  has  been  reached  in  the  production  of  this  com- 
modity where  the  producers  should  be  put  to  the  development  of 
their  skill  and  capacity  for  profits,  and  not  to  trust  at  all  to  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  believe  that  would  be  best  for  the  American 
public;  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  would  be  better  for  our  country  in  the  way  of 
increasing  the  value  of  the  product  ? 

Mr,  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  to  increase  the  value  of  the  product  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  more  human  hands? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  therefore  it  would  operate  to  stimulate  the 
rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Several  gentlemen  here,  when  discussing  the  matter 
of  decreasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  expressed  doubt  whether  that 
would  stimulate  consumption.  In  your  experience  of  the  trade  have 
you  not  found  that  every  reduction  in  the  cost  stimulates  the  de- 
mand for  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  truism. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  had  always  supposed  so,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
doubted  here,  under  oath,  by  several  witnesses,  whether  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  the  commodity  would  stimulate  the  production. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  imagine  an  intelligent  man  doubting  that 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  asked  you  to  testify  as  to  that  in  the  mdus- 
try  you  have  been  connected  with  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  has  been  a  grave  ODJection  to  the  policy  that 
has  been  pursued  in  not  reducing  prices  in  the  recent  panic.  Now,  I 
am  one  political  economist  who  has  followed  the  other  plan.  I 
wanted  to  keep  all  our  men  employed.  I  think  the  greatest  loss  an 
employer  can  make  is  to  part  with  his  good  men.  We  had  such  an 
organization  of  men  in  our  works  that  I  think  never  has  been  equaled 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  wanted  not  only  the  best  workmen, 
but  we  wanted  the  best  American  citizens.    We  had  very  strict  rules. 
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One  man  on  duty  the  worse  for  liquor  was  suspended  for  sixty  days. 
For  a  second  offense  he  was  suspended  three  months.  On  a  third 
offense  we  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  said  "  Good-by." 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  may  be  said  to  have  shaken  him  all  over. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  Now,  I  was  going  to  say  this:  When  the 
recent  panic  came  the  policy  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  would 
have  been  to  reduce  prices  enormously,  and  it  would  have  stimulated 
the  capitalist,  who  is  the  shrewd  man  and  the  valuable  man  in  the 
country.  The  man  who  has  money  during  a  panic  is  the  wise  and 
valuable  citizen 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Such  as  we  see  before  us  now 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Thank  you;  the  same  to  vou.  [Laughter.]  And 
the  result  would  have  been  that  if  a  man  wished  to  build  a  skyscraper 
on  his  property  in  New  York  he  would  have  said,  "  Here  is  a  chance 
for  me.  Here  is  a  bargain.  I  will  build  now."  Aiid  that  would  have 
employed  labor.  And  the  same  thing  would  have  been  the  result  in 
every  city  in  the  United  States,  and  we  would  have  run  our  work^ — 
I  judge  from  the  past — and  kept  our  men  employed. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  vou  to  testify  from  the  past,  from  your  own 
experience,  as  distinguished  from  speculations.  Any  man  may  in- 
dulge in  speculations  on  an  economic  proposition.  Did  you  ever  find 
yourself,  during  your  experience  as  a  steel  producer,  confronted  with 
a  situation  where  there  was  a  depression  oi  industry,  and  doubt,  and 
met  it  by  reducing  the  price?     And  what  was  the  result? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Insert  that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  I  was  in  business  to-day  again,  I  would  not 
change  that  policy  for  anything,  so  satisfactory  has  been  its  results. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  were  m  business  to-day  as  a  steel  producer, 
when  the  demand  for  steel  slackened,  would  you  stimulate  it  by  re- 
ducing the  price  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And,  judging  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  that 
would  inevitably  result  in  increasing  the  demand? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Judge  Gary,  among  other  subjects  that  he  enlight- 
ened us  upon,  discussed  his  relations  with  the  other  corporations,  and 
in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  whether  there  was  a  general  agreement 
among  them,  he  stated  that  there  was  no  specific  agreement  among 
them  m  the  sense  of  a  treaty  or  bargain,  or  even  understanding,  when 
reduced  to  words,  expressed  or  reached,  and  all  that;  but,  by  some 
process  which  he  failed  to  describe,  before  he  got  into  the  business  a 
figure  was  fixed,  and  that  figure  has  been  fixed  ever  since ;  and  that 
it  was  threatened  at  one  time  after  1899  by  yourself;  you  were  about 
to  build  some  new  works ;  you  announced  a  purpose  to  build  some 
new  works,  and  that  purpose  on  your  part  led  to  apprehensions  that 
the  price  of  $28  a  ton  might  be  reduced,  and  the  desire  to  avert  that  • 
possibility  was  the  moving  cause  in  the  bringing  about  of  the  steel 
combmation  known  as  the  "  United  States  Steel  Corporation."  He 
testified  to  that,  and  so  stated  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  you  are  entirely  mistaken, 
Mr.  Cockran.  The  increase  was  not  made  until  after  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Hill.  The  price  of  $28  w*s 
fixed  in  1899. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  was  tlie  steel  corporation  formed  ? 

Mr.  CbcKRAN.  In  1898.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Schwab  testi- 
fied that  they  jumped  in  one  year  from  $14  to  $28. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  Oh,  no.  Look  at  your  figures.  You  will  find  no 
such  figures. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  think  you  will  find  in  1898  the  price  was  $20,  but 
in  competition  they  went  down  to  $17  or  $18,  and  tnen  they  got  tired 
of  that  fight  and  went  back  to  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  got  your  figures  reversed. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  went  back  to  $28  before  the  steel  trust  was 
formed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  1897  it  was  $20;  m  1898  it  was  $12. 

Mr.  Randell.  Competition  brought  it  down,  and  they  went  back 
to  that  before  the  steel  company  was  organized. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  My  statement  agrees  with  your  recollection,  does  it 
not,  Mr.  Carnegie? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  are  in  figures  again.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know  I  am,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  look  how  befogged  you  get.  [Laughter.] 
These  men  are  trying  to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  they  talk  in  languages 
which  you  do  not  understand.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  that  sug- 
gestion or  remark  from  me.     Silence  in  the  court.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Carnegie,  Judge  Gary  stated  that  the  various 
companies  kept  at  that  price.  lie  described  them  as  competitors, 
and  in  answer  to  my  question  whether  these  men  were  his  competitors, 
because  he  entitled  them  as  such,  he  said  that  was  so;  that  he  could 
drive  them  out  of  business  if  they  went  into  competition. 

Mr.  Carnkcjie.  That  is  a  question  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Gary.     It  is  a  speculation. 

Mr.  (\)('kran.  Does  your  judgment  agree  with  it? 

Mr.  Carxe(;ie.  No,  sir;  very  tar  from  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  they  are  combined  to  agree  upon  the  price,  it  is 
your  judgment  that  that  combination  is  the  result  of  independent 
minds  getting  together,  and  not  the  result  of  any  coercion  on  the  part 
of  the  steel  company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  speaking  now  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Coc'KRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  steel  production  generally. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  generally;  I  think  here  is  the  judgment  again. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  fact.  My  judgment  is  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  and  the  Lackawanna 
Company  could  approach  so  nearly  to  the  cost  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  that  I  would  begin  to  fear  for  the  value  of  my  bonds. 
I  have  stated  that  once. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to.  You  speak  of  Judge  (xary  and  other  persons  being  in- 
terested. You  yourself  are  an  interested  party  in  the  solvency  or  the 
steel  company,  are  you  not — deeply  interested? 
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Mr.  Cahnegib.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  McCormack,  I  consider  the  steel  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  so  much  more  secure  than  any 
other  bonds  I  could  get,  short  oi  the  United  States,  that  I  have  pro- 
vided for  those  dependent  upon  me  by  these  bonds.  I  can  not  answer 
any  more  particularly  than  that. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  You  believe  these  securities  would  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  imperiled  if  steel  were  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  in  the  long  run  for  the  steel  company,  and  especially 
for  the  position  our  country  would  occupy  as  a  steel  manufacturer. 

Mr.  CocKfiAN.  Now,  I  asked  Judge  Gary  also  in  his  testimony  where 
he  stated  in  his  judgment  his  company  could  drive  liis  competitors 
out  of  business — I  as£ed  him  if  his  power  to  do  that  rested  upon  their 
control  of  the  ore  supply,  and  he  said  it  did;  and  I  asked  him,  in 
addition,  if  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  supply  of  ore  throughout 
the  world,  were  open  to  his  competitors,  if  they  would  not  then  be  m 
a  position  to  maintain  competition,  no  matter  what  the  steel. company 
did,  and  he  answered  that  it  was  so.    Do  you  agree  with  him  in  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  agree  in  the  latter  part  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  lie  said  immediately  they  had  enough  to  go  on,  but 
that  the  ultimate  supply  of  ore  in  the  country  was  m  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  purchased  a  great  deal  of  ore.  I  saw  this  com- 
ing, and 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  read  his  exact  language,  Mr.  Carnegie.  I 
asked  him  about  the  effect  of  this,  whether  they  could  not  drive  others 
out  of  competition  if  they  wanted  to.  He  said,  "  Yes,"  in  answer  to 
my  question  whether  the  ownership  of  ore  w^as  an  important  item ; 
and  then  I  said,  "  You  practically  do  control  the  ore  supply  of  the 
country?"  Mr.  Gary  replied,  "  No;  not  now;  not  for  the  immediate 
future."  Then  I  asked  him,  "Well,  the  ultimate  supply?"  and  he 
answered,  "Yes;  I  think  so — that  is,  pretty  nearly.  It  is  not  abso- 
lute control."  Tlien  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  sufficient  to  put  the 
competitor  somewhat  at  his  mercy,  and  he  agreed  with  me.  Then  I 
put  this  question 

This  Is  not  the  only  supply  of  the  world,  by  any  means,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  So  If  your  supply  of  the  world  were  open  to  these  couii)etitor8, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation  by  water,  which  you  discussed 
a  Bhort  time  ago,  they  might  be  able  to  make  a  stand  for  life  and  liberty? 

Mr.  Gaby.  If  you  remove  the  duty  from  ore  alone,  and  It  remains  so,  no 
doubt  that  you  would  protect  the  people  here  who  will  in  the  future  have  to  buy 
their  ore  against  a  possible  oppression  on  the  part  of  our  corporation.  That  is 
your  question,  only  in  my  words. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  will  have  ore  when  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  may  be  short  of  it. 

But  let  me  again  point  out.  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  future? 
Is  not  this  commission  appointed  to  legislate  under  the  conditions 
of  to-day  ?  Judge  Gary  may  be  wrong  or  he  may  be  right.  You 
may  to-morrow  get  a  telegram  that  a  lode  of  ore  has  been  found  in 
the  Northwest  exceeding  any  that  we  have  now.  This  country  has 
not  been  explored.     I  know  several  parties  now  with  men  searching 
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everywhere  for  ore.  I  met  one  the  other  day.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  discovered  three  pockets  of  ore.  The  one  was  sure  for  6,000,000, 
and  he  thought  the  other  would  be  enormously  greater.  I  myself 
lent  a  professional  man  money — he  was  a  great  geologist — I  lent 
him  money,  and  he  is  exploring  for  ore.  If  you  are  gomg  to  leave 
the  present  and  legislate  for  the  future,  why,  you  are  liable  to  mis- 
lead the  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie 

Mr.  Carnegie.  One  moment  more.  If  our  steel  industry  is  ever 
imperiled,  how  easy  for  Congress  to  put  on  the  duty  again. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Judging  by  the  past,  nothing  would  be  easier,  Mr. 
Carnegie.  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  in  this  country  seems  to  be 
to  get  the  duty.  Now,  let  me  put  this  question  to  you :  It  is  a  fact,  is 
it  not,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  you  believe  it  would  wonderfully  improve 
the  condition  of  the  steel  industry  if  ore  and  all  other  elements  were 
admitted  duty  free? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do,  in  the  long  run. 
-  Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  believe  it  would  not  hurt  any  industry  to-day! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  believe  it  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  article 
and  stimulate  consumption? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  lessen  the  cost  of  the  arti- 
cle much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  put  it  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  because  I  assure  you  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Europje  to  compete  successfully  with  the  home  producer  of  steel. 
That  is  my  deliberate  opinion. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Suppose  the  tariff  be  removed  now,  because,  after 
all,  the  effect  on  the  consumer  is  the  thing  we  are  interested  in  here. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  tariff  was  reduced  or  this  article  put  on  the 
free  list  it  would  not  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  McCormack,  no.    Once  more  let  me  say 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Such  is  fame.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  wish  I  could  join  in  the  laugh.  What  was  the 
laugh  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  laugh  was  that  you  had  promoted  me  to  a  Mack. 
That  was  the  laugh.  You  promoted  me  to  McCormack.  I  am  enti- 
tled rather  to  an  O  than  to  a  Mack.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  may  be  Scotch  and  Irish. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No ;  I  am  Irish  only.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  the  same  reason  for  claiming  you  as  a 
Scotchman  as  there  was  for  the  Scotchman  to  claim  Shakespeare.  An 
Englishman  who  was  visiting  a  Scotchman  said  to  him :  "  You  have 
claimed  everybody  who  is  great  from  Chaucer  down.  You  will  be 
claiming  Shakespeare  for  a  Scotchman  next,"  The  Scotchman  said, 
"  There  is  a  prima  facie  case  of  that ;  ilia  la  loo,  he  had  intellect 
enough."     [Laughter.] 

Now,  Mr.  McCormack [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  you  called  him  Micawber.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  Something  has  at  last  turned  up.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  not  known  Mr.  Cockran  ail  my  life,  but  I 
have  known  him  almost  as  long  as  I  have  known  you,  Mr,  Dalzell. 
There  is  intellect  enough  there.  Now,  Mr.  McCormack— or  Mr,  Cock- 
ran [laughter],  you  have  derived  a  mistaken  impression  of  my  views 
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if  yon  thought  that  under  free  trade  the  foreign  producer  could  com- 
^ilr  ^^^^  ^®  American  in  the  home  market. 

■MJ'  Cockran.  Mjr  question  was  whether  the  American  would  not 
reduce  the  price  of  steel  and  allow  the  consumer  to  get  a  cheaper 
ar^^^j  and  therefore  the  industry  would  be  stimulated. 

•*^*  Cabneoib.  The  steel  combination  could  not  raise  its  prices  so 
hgh  to  the  consumer  if  we  had  free  trade  with  the  world.  Now,  that 
is  aJl  that  I  can  sav. 

Mr.  CocKEAN.  And  the  net  result  of  your  testimony  is  that  by 
placing  this  article  on  the  free  list  the  cost  would  be  reduced  to  the 
consumer,  the  amount  of  the  production  would  be  stimulated  and 
largely  increased,  and  therefore  the  number  of  human  hands  employed 
in  tne  industry  would  be  increased  also.  That  is  what  you  would  ex- 
pect from  the  reduction  of  this  duty  ? 

Mr.  Cabneoib.  No,  sir;  not  quite,  Mr.  Cockran.  I  must  tell  you 
that  my  opinion  is  this :  That  it  there  were  free  trade  to-morrow  be- 
tween the  world  and  America  in  steel,  it  would  affect  the  home  steel 
manufacturer  very  slightly,  indeed.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  world 
to  compete  with  the  home  producer.  But  I  agree  with  the  President- 
elect that  the  effect  of  a  tariff  is  to  render  easier  combinations  raising 
their  prices  to  an  excessive  degree,  beyond  what  they  could  do  imder 
free  trade. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  an  abstraction,  Mr.  Carnegie.  What  I  want 
to  get  at  is— if  you  will  excuse  me  for  pressing  the  question — ^your 
view  of  the  reduction  of  this  particular  article,  judging  by  your  ex- 
perience. Do  you  feel  that  if  the  article  was  put  on  the  tree  list,  it 
would  lessen  the  price  to  the  consumer,  thus  increasing  the  use  oi  it 
and  widening  the  demand  for  wages? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  answer  the  first  part 
of  the  question  first.  He  has  askeayou  in  another  question  whether 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  steel  would  reduce  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Cabneoib.  I  have  already  answered  that.  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  it.  The  steel  combination  might  conclude  it  is  best  policy  to 
continue  the  low  price  on  rails,  or  to  make  a  low  price  on  rails;  but 
Y*t  the  law  would  effectually  guard  against  is  their  raising  the  price 
of  rails  as  high  as  with  a  tariff  they  could  evidently  raise  it. 
.  Mr.  Cockran.  They  are  evidently  doing  it  now.  According  to  your 
iudffment,  they  must  be  doing  that  now.  If  the  cost  of  producing 
^  rails  is  as  low  as  you  believe  it  to  be,  then  the  price  oi  $28  a  ton 
^  "jn  excessive  price. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  can  not  agree  with  you  there.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain,  to  eet  all  the  truth 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  I  want  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  agreement  between' the  rail- 
^■^ad  companies  and  the  producer  is  in  every  respect  admirable. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  railway  companies  and  the  producer  ? 
,  Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir ;  in  every  respect  admirable.  Now,  I  said 
111  a  letter  in  regard  to  combinations  and  interstate  commerce — I  insist 
on  that  as  being  an  exception — the  railroad  companies  in  this  country 
have  mills  upon  their  own  lines,  and  they  wish  to  distribute  the  rail 
orders  fairly  among  the  various  makers,  and  they  have  agreed  with 
the  steel  people  that  $28  a  ton  was  a  fair  price.  They  get  a  great 
deal  of  traffic  from  the  manufacturers.    They  make  a  great  deal  of 
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money  out  of  them,  and  they  have  given  them  a  fair  price,  you  might 
say  a  liberal  price ;  but  I  do  not  really  think  it  is  not  a  fair  price 
for  both  parties.  Now,  the  manufacturers  accept  from  the  railroad 
companies  the  portions  which  they  think  proper  to  give  to  each  of 
them.  Therefore  there  is  no  competition;  and  it  is  an  arrangement 
which  I  pronounce  admirable  in  every  respect,  fair  to  the  consumer 
and  fair  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  your  theory  is  to  be  believed  as  to  the  cost  of 
steel  rails,  since  it  varies  so  widely  from  Mr.  Schwab's  conception  of 
it,  it  is  plain  that  $28  a  ton  would  yield  to  both  of  you  a  different  rate 
of  profit.  You  assume  that  steel  rails  could  be  made  at  the  outside 
at  $18.    Is  not  that  what  you  figure  it  would  cost? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Cockran,  I  have  never  made  a  statement  in 
regard  to  that,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  ;  but  you  Said  this,  and  it  must  mean  something, 
that  the  cost  of  $22  or  $21  was  too  high,  and  you  said  that  in  such  a 
way  as  indicated  the  belief  that  it  was  too  high. 

Sir.  Dalzell.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Carnegie  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  cost  of  steel  rails  at  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  Mr.  Carnegie  smiled  at  least,  audibly,  at 
our  acceptance  of  his  figure. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Cockran,  please  do  not  interpret  nry  smile.  I 
am  a  born  laugher,  and  I  have  laughed  all  through  my  lire,  and  con- 
fronted all  the  troubles  of  life  with  laughter.  I  have  escaped  a  great 
many  troubles  by  laughing,  and  I  would  not  lose  that  little  faculty 
for  anything. 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  Besides  that,  the  stenographer  can  not  get  your  smile 
down.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  whether  you  would  con- 
sider $22  too  much  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  it.  I  told  you  over 
and  over  and  over  again  that  I  would  not  sit  and  figure  on  these  costs 
and  hear  the  testimony  for  anything  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  when  you 
expressed  doubt,  as  I  understood,  of  these  costs  and  fibres — ^the  cost 
of  conversion,  for  instance — was  it  that  $7.50  is  too  high?  Did  you 
not  state  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  question  that,  and  thought  it  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  it  was  a  mistake 

ISIr.  Carnegie.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  a  mistake.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  me;  it  is  surprising  that  that  should  be  so  much. 

Mr.  CocKRfVN.  I  see.  So,  then,  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  in 
your  judgment  this  cost  of  steel  rails,  as  stated  by  the  chairman,  is 
too  high  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  investigate  that  subject  before  forming  an 
opinion;  before  entering  a  judgment  I  would  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  all  this  testimony  that  vou 
give  before  us  is  nothing  but  an  adjuration  to  this  committee  to  look 
to  their  figures? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  that,  I  am  glad. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  succeeded  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  in  the  reports  that  in  the  last  decade, 
although  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  has  nearly 
doubled,  the  production  of  Germany  has  increased  from  a  third  to  a 
quarter,  and  the  production  in  England  has  practically  stood  still. 
Can  you  give  us  the  reasons  for  that  condition  in  the  English  market? 

Mr.  Caknegie.  Here  is  another  opinion  that  I  have  to  expi"ess  upon 
this  subject :  You  see,  I  may  be  right  or  I  may  be  wrong 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  just  stated  that  at  Skibo  you  talked  with 
English  producers.     I  would  like  to  have  you  e^lain  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  believe  I  can  explain  that.  1  believe  I  have  told 
you  that  in  my  opinion  Great  Britain  has  reached  the  apex  of  its 
manufactures;  that  its  coal  is  thinner  as  it  is  getting  deeper,  and  its 
supply  of  ore  is  getting  low^  to  a  degree ;  and  that  accounts  for  Britain 
not  manufacturing  more  steel,  and  it  accounts  for  Germany  manufac- 
turing more.  Germany  has  had  a  great  increase  of  population.  She 
is  developing  her  manufactures.  She  has  60,000,000  of  people,  as 
against  Great  Britain's  40,000,000,  and  she  has  increased  her  steel 
production. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  any  large  percentage  of  British  ore  brought 
from  Spain  at  this  time  to  be  used  in  manufactures? 

Mr.  CARNEorE.  Yes,  sir;  there  is.  I  am  now  telling  what  I  hear. 
I  have  not  personally  investigated  it,  and  yet  I  believe  that  the  im- 
pressions I  have  received  are  correct.  The  ore  is  getting  of  less  value 
and  with  less  iron  in  it,  and  the  mines,  I  am  told,  are  failing  in 
their  supply. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer is  to  bring  the  Spanish  ore  to  the  furnace? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Carnegie,  anything  about  the 
development  of  Norwegian  ores  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir.  In  an  article  written  for  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After,  I  think  I  have  said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  importance  that  these  Norwegian  ores  should  not  be  found  as 
expected.  I  should  say  this,  that  I  have  read  a  recent  report  of  the 
company  called  the  Blundenberg  Company,  and  I  find  it  most  dis- 
appointing. It  is  to  be  reconstructed  and  recapitalized,  and  so  far 
it  has  not  been  a  success. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  these  Norwegian  ores  far  from  the  coast,  or 
are  they  on  the  coast  line  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  some  of  them  are  some  distance  from  the 
coast— eighty-odd  miles.  I  think  some  are  that  are  now  worked  for 
Germany — for  Germany,  even,  is  compelled  to  go  to  those  sources  of 
suDply  and  to  put  on  boats  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  when  the  English 
ore  mines  play  out,  for  them  to  obtain  or  ship  a  supply  of  ore  from 
the  Norwegian  banks? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will  yourself  see 
that  it  is  wholly  problematical.  The  prospects  are  not  as  good  as 
they  were. 

ftr.  Underwood.  In  your  judgment,  then,  we  are  not  threatened 
with  cheaper  Norwegian  ores  in  English  furnaces? 

Mr.  Carkboie.  No  ;  on  the  contrary 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  the  relation  of  ore  and  coal  supplies 
in  Germany;  from  your  investigation  of  these  matters  is  the  coal 
and  ore  supply  near  the  furnaces,  or  do  they  have  a  long  distance  to 
haul? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  must  be  excused  from  speaking  of  Grermany.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  give  it  the  study  that  1  made  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  traveled  there,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  had  made  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Em- 
peror at  Kiel  and  of  having  a  talk  with  him.  He  is  also  a  laughing 
man.    But  I  did  not  go  into  the  ore  Question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Schwab  maae  a  very  important  statement 
here  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  think  the  labor  cost 
on  the  iron  or  steel  or  pig  iron  was  greater  here  than  in  England, 
but  that  the  difference  that  existed  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican laborer  could  produce  a  larger  amount;  the  greater  productive 
capacity  was  due  to  improved  machinery  in  the  plants  and  in  the 
furnaces.    Do  you  agree  with  him  in  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Decidedly.    I  agree  with  him  fully. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  also  said  that  the  cost  of  making  a  pig-iron  or 
steel  plant  in  England  was  more  than  double,  at  least,  that  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  plant  in  this  country.  I  believe  he  said  it  cost  a 
third  in  England  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  building  a  modern 
furnace  or  steel  plant  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  mean  that  the  cost  of  the  furnace  abroad  was 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  it  here? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  that  is  what  he  said.  What  is  your  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  none;  but  I  think,  when  you  speak  of  fur- 
naces, you  are  getting  into  another  trouble  about  costs.  You  can  buy 
a  horse  for  $100,  and  another  you  can  not  buy  for  $1,000.  You  can 
build  a  furnace  for  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would 
be  a  much  dearer  furnace,  perhaps,  than  the  one  you  paid  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand;  but  I  want  to  know  whether,  imder 
the  conditions,  our  steel  plants  require  more  capital  and  investment  to 
produce  the  same  tonnage  than  they  do  in  an  English  furnace. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should  say  that  was  highly  probable;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  "give  us  the  difference? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  Our  furnaces  in  America— 
every  year  or  two  we  build  them  bigger  and  bigger  and  make  a 
cheaper  product  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  accounts  for  the  additional  cost? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Largely.  Now,  good-by,  Mr.  Cockran,  and  good-by, 
Mr.  Underwood.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  expressed  some  opinion  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  Mr.  Cockran  about  oi^r  future  supply  of  ore.  What 
was  your  opinion  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  "Wliose  ore? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Cockran  asked  you  something  about  our  future 
sunply  of  iron  ore.    I  do  not  recall  what  your  answer  was. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  answer  is,  that  any  man  who  can  see  into  the 
future  I  should  like  to  get  him  to  tell  me. 
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Mr-  Dalzell.  You  are  not  anticipating  any  early  exhaustion  of  our 
ore  supply? 

Mr.  Caknegie.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  you  said  before  the  conservation  congress 
ftiat  seventy  years  from  now  we  would  have  no  ores. 

Mr.  Cabnegie.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  said  first-class  ores.  That 
is  a  very  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  am  not  informed.    I  was  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  said,  Mr.  Dalzell,  that  would  he  the  case  if  our 
rate  of  increase  continued  as  it  had  been  doing,  which  is  at  the  ex- 
traordinary speed  of  doubling  every  ten  years.  You  see,  if  we  used 
100,000,000  tons  in  1900,  we  would  use  200,000,000  tons  in  1910;  we 
would  use  400,000,000  tons  in  1920,  and  we  would  use  800,000,000  tons 
in  1930;  that  is,  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  going;  and  in  my  opinion 
it  would  be  grossly  misleading. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  think  we  are  going  at  that  rate  that  you  now 
describe,  in  seventy  years  from  now  we  would  have  exhausted  our 
hiffh-grade  ores? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  seven 
years  from  now  England,  Britain,  will  be  just  where  we  would  be  in 
seventy  years,  with  this  difference :  Britain  will  have  no  ores  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  speaking  as  to  seventy  years,  not  seven 
years,  as  Mr.  Underwood  understands,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Carxegie.  Oh,  no;  seventy  years.  I  think  that  needs  revision. 
I  said  that  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  made  an  estimate  that,  in  my 
jud^ent,  there  were  only  two  firms  making  steel  who  would  have 
ore  in  twenty  years ;  that  there  were  only  two  firms — that  is,  thirteen 
years  from  now — ^who  would  have  ore  lasting  to  that  time. 

Mr.  DAiiZELL.  I  have  just  been  informed  that  I  did  not  state  your 
coi^servation  congress  opinion  correctly.  You  stated  forty  years  in- 
stead of  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  you  said  that  I  said  seventy  years,  and  I  nat- 
tily thought  that  you  were  correct.    I  can  not  pretend  to  remem- 

\r  ^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^^  figures, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  correct  my  own  figures,  because  they  were 

wrong. 

Mr.  Carxegie.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  was  informed  that  you  stated  at  the  conservation 
congress  that  seventy  years  from  now  our  ore  would  be  exhausted. 
1  am  now  informed  that  you  stated  forty  years  from  now,  instead  of 
seventy  years,  so  I  did  not  put  my  question  correctly  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  CARiqEGiE.  Whatever  I  stated  there  was  the  result  of  the  best 
expert  information  at  my  command. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  just  wanted  the  fact,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Carnegie,  this  committee  is  called  upon  to  get 
information,  the  most  reliable  possible  or  obtainable,  and  to  prepare 
a  tariff  bill  to  present  to  Congress,  and  the  committee  is  aiming  to 
obtain  the  very  best  possible  information,  not  only  on  steel  and  iron, 
nut  on  each  and  every  article  in  everjr  paragraph  in  the  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  man  on  the  committee  to-day  who  is  interested  in 
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the  production  and  manufacture  of  steel.  Therefore  we  must  rely 
upon  the  information  obtained  here  from  witnesses.  The  committee 
called  Mr.  Schwab.  He  came  here  and  readily  gave  information.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  never  met  a  man  w'ho  had  such  a  world 
of  information  as  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  is  a  genius. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  met  a  man  more  thor- 
oughly posted  in  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged  and  who  could 
give  such  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  from  the  raw  ore  in  the 
ground  to  the  finished  steel  as  Mr.  Schwab.  We  took  his  testimony 
and  are  weighing  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Mr.  Gary  came  here  and 
gave  testimony.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  honest  man  in  the 
statement  which  he  made.  He  gave  his  testimony  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge.  You  have  referred  to  him  as  a  very  competent  and 
a  very-well  posted  man,  and  if  I  interpreted  your  Scotch  story  cor- 
rectly, you  intended  to  mean  that  he  was  a  very  "  slick  article  ?  " 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  no.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  I  stand  corrected.  I  do  not  speak  Scotch, 
but  some  man  whispered  in  my  ear  that  that  meant  in  English  "  a 
very  slick  article." 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  one 
of  the  most  lovable  and  friendly  natures.  I  can  not  explain  exactly 
what  it  does  mean.  It  means  he  is  shrewd;  it  means  that  he  is 
deeply  interested  and  does  not  neglect  number  one,  and  yet  it  means 
that  he  has  such  a  delightful  and  sweet  nature  and  is  very  shrewd. 
You  have  to  examine  closely  what  he  says.  [Laughter.]  Now,  that 
does  not  cjuite  give  it  to  you.  Judge  Gary  had  no  intention  of  mis- 
representing the  conditions 

Mr.  Fordney.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie  (continuing).  But  I  think  it  was  the  cleverest  dodge 
I  have  heard  of  in  pushing  his  weak  brethren  forward  to  invoke 
your  sympathy  for  them  and  not  on  his  account,  not  for  the  world, 
to  forbear  abolishing  the  duties  on  steel.    He  can  stand  it,  but  his 

£oor  brethren  [laughter] ;  for  their  sake  forbear.  I  have  stated  my 
onest  opinion.  Judge  Gary  makes  the  mistake  of  his  life  if  he  thinks 
that  he  can  compete  with  his  poor  brothers  without  ruining  his  own 
company.  The  difference  can  not  be  more — and  I  put  it  at  the  ex- 
treme— I  do  not  believe  that  he  can  have  $2  a  ton  profit  on  the  few 
miles  of  railroad  transportation,  and  beyond  that  he  has  nothing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  accept  your  explanation  of  what  you  meant  by 
the  Scotch  story. 

Mr.  Dalzeli^  In  your  description  of  Mr.  Schwab  you  forgot  the 
very  sweet  smile  which  he  always  has. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  learned  that  from  me.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fordney.  After  hearing  Mr.  Schwab  and  Judge  Gary,  and 
after  hearing  the  other  men  in  the  steel  industry,  and  now  liearing 
you,  and  believing  that  each  and  every  witness,  including  your- 
self, testifying  aims  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  bul  the 
truth,  if  this  committee  should  form  an  opinion  different  from  the 
one  they  would  form  if  they  heard  your  testimony  only,  would  you 
criticise  it  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest ;  but  you  must  remember  that  if  you 
form  an  opinion  different  from  what  I  have  given  you,  that  Jud^  Gary 
and  myself  are  together ;  that  Judge  Gary  expresses  an  opimon,  but 
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when  he  comes  and  von  ask  the  question,  "  Can  you  do  without  a 
tariff,"  he  tells  you,  "  Yes,"  and  the  President-elect  says  that  tariffs 
no  doubt  enable  a  combination  to  exact  excessive  profits,  and  there- 
fore we  should  have  as  little  only  as  needed.  Therefore,  as  a  cood 
Republican,  on  the  Republican  platform,  I  hold  it  to  be  your  duty 
to  accept  Judge  Gary's  statement. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Do  you  think  it  only  possible  to  form  a  combination 
on  account  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why,  certainly.  On  account  of  the  tariff,  yes;  and 
raise  the  price  of  everything  up  to  the  point  where  the  cost  to  the 
producer  and  the  freights  coming  here,  plus  the  tariff,  $7,  enables 
them  to  raise  the  price.  I  think  tne  President-elect  is  entirely  right 
about  that 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  not  a  steel-rail  combination  existing  to-day 
in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany^  fixing  the  price, 
where  there  is  no  tariff?  I  have  asked  that  question  of  every  man 
who  has  been  on  the  stand,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  must  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  conversant  with  in- 
ternational arrangements.  I  heard  it  stated  by  a  witness  who  was 
before  you— Mr.  Miles — but  the  proper  party  to  ask  that  question  of 
is  the  party  that  you  think  is  in  the  combination.    He  could  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  asked  that  question,  but  get  no  satisfaction.  I 
will  repeat  this  question :  The  oincial  report  of  our  consul  in  Great 
Britain  says  that  the  three  greatest  trusts  or  combinations  in  the  iron 
trade  to-day  are  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  German 
Steel  Syndicate,  and  the  International  Rail  Syndicate,  which  has  its 
head(^uarters  in  London,  controlling  an  output  of  some  4,000,000  tons 
of  rails  annually  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  was  in  1905,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Do  you  know 
anytning  about  such  a  combination  controlling  4,000,000  tons  or  any 
other  amount  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain  and  fixing  the  price? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Hill,  that  is  a  question  that  you  should  ask  of 
parties  interested  in  it,  if  there  be  such  a  combination. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  not  here  when  Mr.  Gary  testified.  I  have  asked 
that  question  of  everybody  else,  and  my  recollection  is  that  they  all 
stated  that  they  did  not  know  of  such  a  combination  as  our  consul 
reported.   Now  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Cabnegie.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  it  stated.  You  have 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Miles  that  there  is  an  international  organization, 
but  I  think  it  highly  probable 

Mr.  HttL.  But-— - 

Mr.  Carnegie  (interrupting).  Wait  a  moment.  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  a  proper  question  to  ask  me,  is  it?  I  am 
not  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  know,  of  course  you  can  say  so;  but 
if  you  do  know,  you  can  give  the  information. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  i  would  not  be  telling  the  whole  truth  if  I 
said  I  did  not  believe  there  was  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whether  it  exists  or  whether  it  does  not  exist,  if  it  ex- 
ists Would  changing  the  tariff  here  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of 
steel  rails  to  the  consumer  if  that  price  was  fixed  in  London? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  that  price  was  fixed  in  London  and  it  was  made 
permanent  and  the  companies  were  bound  by  enormous  penalties  if 
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they  broke  it,  I  would  consider,  as  long  as  that  existed,  that  it  would 
of  course  prevent  competition  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  supplement  that  question  in  regard  to 
steel  rails  with  the  same  question  that  I  have  asked  of  everybody  ex- 
cept Mr.  Gary,  and  I  was  not  present  when  he  was  on  the  stand :  Do 
you  know  of  any  combination  that  exists  by  which  the  price  of  tin 
plate  is  fixed  internationally  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  of  any  combination  by  which  the  price  of 
wire  nails  is  fixed  internationally  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  answer  with  as  much  positiveness  in  regard 
to  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  •!  have  heard  so  much.  I  read  Mr.  Miles's 
testimony.    Has  Mr.  Miles's  statement  been  contradicted  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  contradicted  himself  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  not  necessary  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Please  remember  that  I  do  not  pose  as  an  authority; 
that  I  speak  absolutely  without  knowledge  of  any  combination  of 
that  kind,  and  yet  I  would  not  tell  you  the  whole  truth  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  had  heard  it  spoken  of. 

*Mr.  Hill.  Then  I  will  shape  the  question  in  this  form :  If  the  offi- 
cial statement  of  our  consul  is  correct,  and  4,000,000  tons  of  rails  are 
controlled  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
by  an  international  arrangement,  would  any  change  in  the  tariff 
affect  the  price  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  As  long  as  they  continued  such  an  agreement  as  you 
specify,  w^hy,  tariff  or  no  tariff  has  no  bearing  upon  it.  But  why  do 
you  ask  me  a  question  so  obvious  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Because  it  does  control,  evidently,  in  Great  Britain, 
where  there  is  no  tariff,  just  the  same  as  it  controls  here,  where  there 
is  a  tariff  of  $7.80  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Great  Britain  is  the  great  exporting  country  of 
steel.  It  does  not  consume  the  steel  that  it  makes.  It  has  relations 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  supplement  that  by  this:  You  retired  in  1901 
from  the  steel  business.  The  price  of  steel  rails  then  was  $28  a  ton, 
as  it  is  now.  Was  there  any  international  agreement  then,  when  you 
were  in  business? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  that  I  remember  of.  Oh,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  this  tariff  was  removed,  would  it  not  be  easier 
to  form  an  international  agreement  or  combination  to  maintain 
prices? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  formation  one  iota. 
The  American  producer  would  get  more  favorable  terms  if  he  had 
a  tariff  than  he  would  get  if  he  had  none ;  but  the  formation  of  a  trust, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  prevent  it  if  it  be 
lawful. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  stated  that  you 
had  head  or  heard  of  Mr.  Miles's  statement  here,  and  you  gave  some 
credence  to  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did.    It  is  not  Rkely  that  he  would  invent  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  not  criticising  you  for  that 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  heard  a  man  deal  more 
in  theory  and  hearsay,  lest  it  be  one  man,  in  my  life. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  He  stated  some  facts  very  dearly.  He  wanted  his 
own  article  on  the  free  list 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  question  the  witness  as  you  choose,  but  I 
think  I  am  right  in  my  premises. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  if  we  are  entitled  to  give  credence  and  to  believe 
what  we  hear  from  people  who  appear  before  this  committee,  hearing 
so  many  men  on  this  suDject,  we  are  entitled  to  give  credence,  then,  to 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Garjr,  who  are  thor- 
oughly posted  in  the  business  that  they  are  engaged  in,  are  they  not? 
Let  me  supplement  that  a  little  further.  When  Mr.  Hill  asked  you  a 
qu^ion  aoout  a  combination,  you  stated,  ^^  You  must  ask  a  man  who 
is  engaged  in  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  am  not  in  it," 
and  you  suggested  that  he  ask  a  man  in  the  business  to  get  reliable 
information.  If  that  is  true  in  the  case  Mr.  Hill  asked  you  about,  is 
it  not  also  true  in  getting  information  from  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr. 
Garvandyou? 

ifr.  CarkeOie.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  true.  You  are  incapable  of  draw- 
ing the  right  conclusion.    [Laughter.] 

Afr.  FoRDNEY.  I  may  be  far  more  incapable  than  I  look.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  can  get  honest  men  to  take  different  views  or 
questions.  Now,  one  man  will  tell  you  that  it  will  be  very  serious 
for  the  steel  business  if  you  reduce  the  tariff,  and  Judge  Gary  will 
tell  you  that  it  will  not  be.  They  deal  so  much  with  opinions  that 
neither  of  them  knows  exactly  what  the  future  will  be,  and  so  with 
the  cost;  one  concern  will  estimate  cost  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another.  The  steel  business  is  a  business  by  itself,  and  the  cost  to 
one  man  means  a  very  different  thing  from  tlie  cost  to  another. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  can  not  g^et  reliable  information  as  we  are  now 
aiming  to  get^  how  can  we  get  it ;  can  you  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  ought  to  cease  trying  to  get  it.  You  have  gone 
wrong  in  trying  to  get  it.  When  a  gentleman  of  Judge  Gary's 
character  comes  to  you  and  tells  you  that  he  does  not  need  a  tariff, 
you  ought  to  believe  him. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  The  Republican  platform,  which  you  have  spoken 
of  with  admiration  on  this  subject,  says  that  we  must  revise  the  tariff 
on  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  abroad  and  the  cost 
at  home.  If  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  that  cost  approximately, 
is  not  that  a  rather  bare  statement  in  the  platfohn? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  requires  a  man  practiced  in  the 
art,  interested  in  neither,  to  estimate  the  cost  upon  the  same  systems, 
and,  as  I  have  stated,  from  the  best  judgment  I  can  form,  if  a  com- 
mission were  appointed  and  spent  a  month  in  the  mill  that  now 
holds  the  record  for  the  cheapest  steel  made  in  the  world,  and  that 
is  ours,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  a  month  in  the  foremost 
works  of  England  or  Germany,  you  would  find  that  the  difference 
in  cost,  mind  you,  estimated  in  the  same  form,  every  company  credited 
only  with  the  outlay  it  required,  including  transportation  of  the  ore, 
mines,  and  evervthmg  there  is,  and  the  same  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, you  will  find  that  the  foreign  manufacturer's  cost  of  steel 
at  his  works  exceeds  slightly — I  should  say,  will  be  the  same.  You 
can  not  do  this,  for  during  the  month  one  mill  might  be  running 
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finely,  and  at  the  other  mill  there  may  be  some  trouble,  and  vice  versa. 
The  foreign  mill  is  equal  to  the  best  mill  in  this  country,  and  that 
leaves  a  natural  tariff  between  the  two,  the  transportation  here,  and 
the  many  disadvantages  under  which  a  foreign  manufacturer  labors 
in  selling  a  foreign  product  to  a  patriotic  American.  Therefore,  I 
have  stated  to  Mr.  Cockran,  perhaps  to  his  great  disappointment,  that 
my  judgment  is  that  we  could  start  with  free  trade  to-morrow  and 
it  would  not  seriously  affect  the  price,  but  it  would  give  the  combina- 
tion here  the  power  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  the  amount 
of  the  duty  imposed. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  If  we  put  steel  products  on  the  free  list,  the  present 
price  to  the  consumer  would  practically  be  maintained,  in  your  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  think  that  the  tendency  of  combination  is  to 
raise  prices  and  to  exact  from  the  consumer  what  they  safely  can. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  as  to  steel  rails,  I  understood  you  to  say,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Cockran,  that  you  believed  the  price  of  $28  would 
be  maintained ;  if  steel  rails  were  put  on  the  free  list,  that  the  price 
would  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me;  I  did  not  say  that  the  price  would  be 
maintained,  but  I  do  say  that  the  present  arrangement  is  a  fair  one, 
in  my  judgment,  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  Let  rae 
show  you  the  difference.  If  there  is  no  tariff,  the  combination  comes 
together  and  fixes  a  price,  and  it  will  fix  a  price  lower  than  if  there 
is  a  tariff.  I  think  you  will  agree. with  me  that  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  is  to  get  a  good  profit. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  that  the  tariff  would  enable  them  to  raise  the 
price  to  the  extent  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  price  of  steel  rails 
has  been  raised  above  what  it  should  be  at  the  present  time,  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Steel  rails — I  say,  I  think  that  the  railways  are  not 
paying  too  much  for  steel  rails,  and  I  think  that  the  steel-rail  mills 
are  making  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  about  other  steel  products  besides  steel  rails; 
what  about  the  other  present  prices ;  are  they  above  what  they  should 
be — structural  stcol  and  other  steel — do  you  know? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  price 
of  anything.  That  is  not  my  province.  I  came  to  give  you  my  views 
of  what  the  effect  would  be  of  taking  off  the  duty. 

Mr.  Fordney.  AVlien  Judge  Gary  stated,  as  you  put  it — I  will  tell 
you  my  recollection  of  what  he  said  when  we  get  through — when 
Judge  Gar}^  said  they  could  get  along  without  protection  on  steel,  we 
could  believe  him? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Judge  (Jary  in  making  up  his  figures  of  cost  showed 
a  profit  on  steel  rails,  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  rails,  the  difference 
in  cost — that  is  to  say.  tin*  (liilVrenco  in  price — showed  a  profit  to  his 
company  of  $4.69  a  ton.     Would  you  have  us  believe  him? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  have  asked  him  to  explain  that  statement. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  did,  in  the  most  detailed  manner. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  regard  one  statement  as  inconsistent  with  the 
other  ? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do.  I  thought  he  was  interested,  and  I  thought 
he  gave,  so  to  speak,  an  opinion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  do  you  believe 

Mr.  Cahnegie  (interrupting).  I  thought  you  said  "consistent." 
You  have  a  capacity  for  belief  that  I  wish  my  friends  had. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  wpuld  have  us  believe  what  you  say  under  oath? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Judge  Gary  was  under  oath.  I  have  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  truthfulness  or  correctness  of  his  statement,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  testify  falsely  under  oath.  I  want  to  believe 
every  man  under  oath,  at  least  until  I  find  out  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Judge  Gary  was  honest,  I  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  believe  he  was  honest  in  both  statements.  Now, 
if  he  was  correct  in  both  statements,  then  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  simply  say  that  I  can  not  understand  how  with  a 
profit  of  $i.29 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  $4.69. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  $4.69  on  rails,  how  he  could  stand  if  the  tariff  was 
reduced  $7.80. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  did  not  say  that  he  could  do  that.'  He  said  that 
nis  company  could  survive  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product,  and  to 
do  that,  labor  being  the  largest  item  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the 
product,  it  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  labor  and  the  other  costs 
all  along  the  line.    That  is  what  Judge  Gary  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Schwab  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  in  the  business  and  knows  what  it  costs  to-day 
joproduce  it,  and  he  stated  that  not  for  the  past  ten  years  had  there 
teen  a  single  year  that  the  cost  of  their  labor  did  not  increase  each 
year  over  the  last  year,  and  that  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor 
amounted  to  an  increased  cost  of  production  from  the  time  that  the 
ore  was  taken  from  the  ground  until  it  was  put  into  the  finished  prod- 
uct, and  that  that  accounted  for  his  difference  in  cost. 

Jfr.  Carnegie.  I  think  I  heard  this  morning  that  Mr.  Schwab  had 
referred  to  a  decrease  in  labor. 

Mr.  Hux.  Yes;  35  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  labor  cost,  not  the  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Schwab  did  say  that  the  amount  paid  for  labor 
^^J^increased  each  year,  one  over  the  other,  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  yet  that  his  total  cost  of  labor  had  decreased. 

Mr.  Fordney.  On  account  of  efiiciency. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  one  item. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  no  reconciling  the  statements. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Without  any  intention  to  embarrass  or  to  criticise 
you,  but  to  get  an  honest,  candid  opinion  from  one  who  is  most 
deeply  interested,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  this  com- 
luittee  in  rearranging  this  tariff  law  is  to  leave  a  sufficient  revenue  to 
"iis  Government.  To-day  our  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government.  If  by  a  reduction  of  duty  we 
reduce  the  revenues  to  the  Government— and  it  will  unless  imports 
^  increased,  and  that  is  very  undesirable  from  a  Republican  point 
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of  view — would  you  recommend  an  income  tax  to  make  up  that 
deficit? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  more  ex- 
perience with  income  taxes  than  any  man  of  his  day,  that  an  income 
tax  makes  a  nation  of  liars.  That  is  what  he  said,  that  of  all  the 
demoralizing  taxes  a  nation  can  place  upon  the  people  the  income  tax 
is  the  most  demoralizing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  and  I,  who  are  at  the  age  when  we  look  to  some- 
thing else  besides  to  make  the  almighty  dollar,  would  not  lie? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is  not  a  question  of  lying. 

The  Chairman.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  agree  with  you,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  arc  getting  on  common  ground. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  there.  When  President 
Koosevelt  wrote  his  article  in  favor  of  progressive  taxation  you  may 
remember  that  I  sent  him  my  Gospel  of  Wealth,  written  seventeen 
years  before.  His  reply  was:  "  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  seven- 
teen years  ago  you  had  it  all."  Now,  I  believe  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  unfair.  I  believe  that  we  should  legislate  to  make  a  fairer 
distribution,  and  I  stated  in  that  article  that  I  was  in  favor  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  at  the  death  of  a  man.  I  would  not  disturb  the 
honey  bee  making  honey  during  its  life.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
else  could  make  fortunes  so  well  as  the  man  engaged  in  that  business, 
but  wealth  is  largely  the  product  of  the  community.  I  instanced 
five  brothers  in  that  article.  One  starts  at  Pittsburg  and  one  in  New 
York,  but  otherwise  they  got  farms  of  equal  value.  One  happened  to 
be  in  the  center  of  business  and  the  other  several  miles  away.  One 
became  a  millionaire.  He  did  nothing  to  produce  that  wealth.  It 
was  the  community  settling  there  that  made  that  wealth.     I  shall  be 

flad  to  send  each  member  of  the  committee  a  copy  of  that  article. 
Laughter.]  You  need  not  read  it,  but  just  have  your  secretary 
thank  me.     |  Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEv.  I  thank  you  for  that. 

What  was  the  duty  on  steel  rails  when  you  began  the  productiwi 
of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Carnecue.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  from  memory.  I  never  paid 
much  attention  to  the  duty  on  steel  rails.  Why,  that  is  not  very  much 
of  an  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  when  there  is  competition;  but 
if  you  permit  combination,  remember,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  great 
question  before  this  country  to-day,  that  is  the  most  serious. 

Mr.  FoRDNEv.  But  there  was  no  way  by  law  to  prevent  you  from 
selling  your  plant  to  the  combination,  was  there? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  any  man  selling  his 
plant  to  a  combination  or  cori)oration  engaged  in  the  same  busine^ 
that  produces  more? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly  not.*  What  did  I  ever  say  that  would 
make  you  infer  that? 

Mr.  FoRDNEi'.  You  sold  your  property  to  a  combination? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  helped  to  make  that  combination?  I  do  not 
criticise  vou  for  it. 
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,^r.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me,  there  was  no  combination  made  when  1 

sold. 

^^'  FoRDNEY.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  very  great 
concern  j,j j  j^  jg  ^  combination  of  many  ? 

j^^-  Carnegie.  I  sold  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

J»lf.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  criticising  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  criticised  for  that,  but  that 
is  not  the  point.  If  any  branch  or  manufacture  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
monopoly,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  will  get  more  profit  than  if 
there  is  healthy  competition, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Carnegie,  from  information  given  here  by  the 
men  engaed  in  the  production  of  steel,  it  is  evident  to  me — I  do  not 
know  about  the  other  members  of  the  committee — that  the  only  way 
that  the  present  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  steel  can  meet  the  for- 
eign competition  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  cost,  and  in  doing  that 
labor  must  certainly  stand  a  very  great  share  in  that  reduction. 
That,  I  believe,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  American  people  or  un- 
desirable, and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  remove  all  the 
duties  on  those  articles  and  do  justice  to  American  labor.  What  do 
you  think  about  that?    That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  say  that  you  are  entitled  to  hold  it.  [Laughter.] 
This  is  a  free  country,  and  I  think  for  a  man  wif h  the  knowledge  you 
have  of  the  manufacturing  business  that  opinion  does  not  do  you 
great  discredit.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  my  line  of  production  I  think  I  know  just  as 
much  about  my  business  as  you  know  about  the  production  of  steel. 

Mr.  Carnegee.  Undoubtedly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney  (continuing).  Which  you  have  been  engaged  in 
your  whole  life.  Therefore  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  I  have, 
are  you  competent  to  judge  what  I  know  about  the  production  in 
which  lam  engaged? 

^r.  Carkeoie.  I  thought  it  was  steel. 

^'  Fordney.  No;  you  were  critiqisin^  me  as  a  manufacturer. 

^f-  Carnegie.  I  thought  you  were  asking  me  about  steel. 

w.  Fordney.  I  was;  but  you  did  not  answer  me  in  reference  to 
ml  alone. 

ifr.  Carnegie.  I  meant  steel. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  different. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  bow  to  you  as  an  authority  on  manufacture  in  any 
branch  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  am  sure.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  give  my  views  about  any  manufacture  but  that  of  steel,  and  I  do 
this  at  the  summons  of  this  committee,  which  T  consider  my  duty  as 
a  citizen.    I  do  not  volunteer  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Your  answer  as  you  gave  it  caused  laughter.  It 
sought  to  discredit  me  as  to  having  any  reliable  knowledge  as  to  my 
own  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  dear  sir,  nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
thought. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  discredit  3'ou.  T  admire  you  for  the 
fortune  you  have  made  by  your  brains  and  your  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try. Your  efforts  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel  rails 
in  ray  time  from  $100  down  to  the  present  price  of  $28,  and  when 
Mr.  Gary  and  the  statistics  show  that  American  steel  to-day  is  selling 
cheaper  at  the  mills  than  English  steel  is  being  sold  at  its  place  or 
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production,  there  is  no  danger  of  competition  between  English  and 
American  rails  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then,  what  is  the  necessity  for  a  tariff?  There  is 
none. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  do  you  get  your  cost  of  production?  You 
have  not  given  any. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  information  enough.  You  should  cease 
your  labors.  You  should  accept  Judge  Gary's  statement  and  the 
statement  you  have  given — I  do  not  know  who  gave  it — ^but,  assum- 
ing that  the  statement  is  true,  then,  of  course,  there,  can  be  no  wm- 
petition.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you  gentlemen. 
When  Mr.  Cockran  asked  me  if  T  thought  the  abolition  of  the  tariff 
duty  would  lessen  the  cost  of  steel,  I  said  my  opinion— remember,  my 
opinion — was,  judging  from  all  I  know,  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  statement  is  true,  that  the  price  of  steel  rails 
is  higher  to-day  in  En^rland  than  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  the  Ameri- 
can steel  mills,  the  tariff  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the 
price  in  this  country,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  gentlemen, 
that  the  tariff  has  little  bearing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  does  not  in  any  way  enable  the  manufacturer  in 
this  countrv  to  put  the  price  up  and  get  more  than  he  otherwise 
could? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  you  are  wrong.  Assuming  that  they  are  sell- 
ing at  $22  in  Grejit  Britain 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  They  are  selling  higher  there  than 
here. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  true.  If  they  are  selling  higher  there  than 
they  are  here,  and  you  add  the  cost  to  the  foreign  producer  of  bring- 
ing his  rails  here  and  selling  them  here  in  the  interior,  as  he  would, 
most  of  them,  then  the  parties  here  can  raise  the  price  still  higher 
than  $28  a  ton,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  can,  but  they  are  not.  That  is  the  point,  they 
are  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  are  legislating  for  a 
country  you  arc  not  going  to  legislate  to  leave  a  party  the  power  at 
any  moment  to  raise  it,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  that  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  not  the  witness. 

Mr.  Carnegie.    Oh ;  I  wish  I  were  the  cross-examiner. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  go  on  the  witneses  stand  as  to  the  business  in 
which  I  am  engaged  and  let  you  or  any  other  man  cross-examine  pie. 

The  point  is  this:  You  have  stated  that  the  duty  on  an  article 
helps  to  form  a  combine  and  put  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  said  that  it  gave  the  combiners  the  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  are  not  exercising  that  power  in  the  steel  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  the  steel-rail  business— I  told  you  that  that  had 
been  taken  out  of  competition  and  stands  in  a  class  by  itself — ^by  an 
arrangement  with  all  the  consumers  of  steel  rails — ^the  railways  and 
themselves — and  it  is  mutually  satisfactory.  Now,  I  would  be  a  very 
impracticable  man  if  I  did  not  realize  that  that  was  a  just  and  a  fair 
and  a  salutar\^  arrangement ;  but,  as  the  President-elect  tells  you,  ft 
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tariff  places  in  the  combination  the  power  to  raise  the  rates  higher 
than  tney  could  raise  them  if  there  were  no  tariff.  Then  I  consider 
it  would  be  your  duty  to  guard  against  that  power. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  tariff  would  permit  the  manufacturer  in  this 
country  to  raise  the  price  on  an  article  above  what  it  is  selling  for  in 
competition  with  the  same  article  made  abroad,  is  it  not  a  good  law 
if  it  protects  labor  and  furnishes  it  a  greater  income  for  the  labor 
given  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understood  that  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  repeat  it :  If  the  tariff  will  permit  the  manu- 
facturer to  put  an  advanced  price  on  his  manufactured  product 

Mr.  Carnegie  (interrupting).  Here  at  home? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  here  at  home;  so  as  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  imported  article,  and  by  so  doing  benefits  the  labor  that  pro- 
duces it,  is  not  that  a  good  law  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  decidedly  no.  Allow  me  to  explain  that.  The 
only  justification  for  a  government  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer 
of  any  article,  because  that  is  what  a  tariff  does — if  a  tariff  did  not 
raise  the  price  it  would  be  of  no  use — ^that  is  only  justifiable  when  you 
can  induce  a  body  of  capitalists  to  risk  capital  in  the  experiment  of 
introducing  the  new  industry  into  the  country,  which  is  in  its  nature 
temporary.  If  the  experiment  be  successful,  as  it  has  been  in  steel, 
it,  in  my  opinion,  vindicates  the  protective  policy  which  we  have 
pursued;  but  permanent' protection,  I  think,  is  an  injustice  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  if,  after  forty  years  of  trial,  the  American  steel  industry, 
contrary  to  Judge  Gary's  opinion,  does  not  need  a  tariff,  then  I  think 
we  should  lessen  it.  The  President-elect  tells  us  that  a  tariff  without 
doubt — ^he  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tariff  puts  into  the 
hands  of  a  combination  the  power  to  raise  the  price  higher  than  if 
that  tariff  against  foreign  competition  did  not  exist.  In  my  opinion — 
and  here  I  think  I  differ  from  you — I  agree  with  the  President-elect. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  believe  that  protection  should  be  granted 
to  every  industry  that  needs  it  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  had  it  when  you  first  went  into  the  business, 
and  you  could  not  have  engaged  in  the  production  of  steel  rails  with- 
out protection? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is  true,  and  I  did  not  start  to  make  steel  rails 
until  I  saw  that  both  parties  in  this  country — that  is  to  say,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Democrats — supported  that  policy.  I  would  never 
nave  gone  into  the  manufacture  ir  the  tariff  was  to  be  the  football  of 
the  parties,  but  when  I  saw  that  the  American  people  were  resolved  to 
make  their  own  steel — the  war  had  demonstrated  the  necessity  for 
that;  we  sent  an  agent  abroad  to  buy  all  the  steel  he  could  find  in 
Great  Britain  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  man  was  Philip  S. 
Justice.  There  were  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  others,  and 
we  needed  all  the  steel  we  could  get  because  we  were  not  making  steel, 
and  the  nation  resolved  that  thereafter  it  would  not  be  without  that 
invaluable  article.  Why,  so  hazardous  w^as  the  entrance  into  steel  in 
those  days  that  not  one  of  my  partners  in  iron  would  touch  it,  and  I 
went  in  alone,  and  I  went  to  the  dry-goods  merchants  and  bankers 
and  got  the  money. 
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All  my  life  I  have  been  a  protectionist,  as  the  President-elect  saj's 
he  is,  but  after  we  do  not  need  protection  in  an  industry  what  gross 
injustice  is  put  upon  the  consumer.  If  taken  off  to-morrow,  the 
steel  business  would  not  be  seriously  affected,  to  my  mind;  it  is  the 
combination  which  permits  it  to  be  completed. 

Now,  I  am  not  appearing  here  against  this  movement;  it  is  one  to 
which  1  keep  an  open  mind.  It  seems  inevitable  that  we  are  to  give 
a  trial  to  abolish  competition  and  to  depend  upon  governments  to  fix 
the  prices,  because  that  is  inevitable — the  most  momentous  departure 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  am  a  protectionist  if  I  can  introduce 
a  new  industry  into  this  country.  Mark  this:  I  prefer  to  maintain 
a  cheaper  supply  than  we  could  get,  a  more  regular  supply  than  we 
could  get  from  abroad,  and  if,  after  forty  years'  experience,  we  can 
not  develop  steel  to  that  condition — fortimately,  you  have  the  highest 
testimony  m  the  world  that  it  is  in  that  position — but  if  we  had  failed 
our  protective  policy  in  that  instance  would  be  a  great  failure  instead 
of  a  triumphant  success,  which  it  has  become,  and  the  vindication  of 
the  protective  policy  is;  in  the  fact  that  we  can  agree  with  Judge 
Gary  and  say,  "  Take  back  your  protection,  you  paternal  govern- 
ment that  first  nursed  this  industry.  We  are  now  men  and  we  can 
beat  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  we  shall  make  half 
of  all  the  world's  product  in  three  years  from  now."  A^Tiat  is  the 
use  of  continuing  tnat  protection  when  the  leading  man  in  the  steel 
business,  representing  45  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  steel— 
and  45  per  cent  is  greater  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world  makes, 
even  greater  than  Germany — and  therefore  I  say  that  its  total  aboli- 
tion will  leave  the  steel  business  of  America  in  a  better  position  for 
the  country's  sake  than  if  you  coddle  it  by  protection  and  insist  that 
they  "  let  well  enough  alone."  You  want  a  vigorous,  progressive  steel 
industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  had  protection  when  you  went  into  the  busi- 
ness and  had  it  all  your  life? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  never  appeared  before  a  committee  without  urg- 
ing a  reduction  ip  the  tariff  on  iron  and  steel.  When  the  McKinley 
bill  was  under  consideration  I  labored  long  with  President  McKinley. 
He  was  a  protectionist  after  my  own  heart.  The  McKinley  bill  re- 
duced the  duty  on  iron  and  steel  35  per  cent,  partly  upon  my  advice, 
and  I  am  consistent  in  believing  that  now  the  removal  of  the  pi'esent 
duties  would  not  affect  injuriously  any  person  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yet,  when  you  engaged  in  the  business  you  did  not 
engage  until  you  became  satisfied  that  both  the  Kepublican  and 
Democratic  parties  were  for  protection? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  a  protectionist  for  any  new 
industry  that  needs  it.  Show  me  anything  that  needs  protection  to 
introduce  it  into  this  country  and  I  will  go  the  farthest  in  claiming 
it;  but  in  the  leading  industry  of  steel  I  think  it  no  longer  needs  it. 

Mr.  IjOngwortii.  Whether  it  needs  it  or  not,  it  is  the  difference  in 
cost  abroad  and  home  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  And  your  proposition  now,  reduced  to  its  last 
analysis,  so  to  speak,  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing 
«teel  abroad  and  at  home  ? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  1  believe  to-day,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that  the 
cost  at  the  mill  which  has  the  record  of  the  lowest  cost,  compared 
with  the  best  mills  abroad,  in  England  and  Germany,  I  believe  that 
there  would  not  be  much  difference  in  the  cost.  That  the  difference 
of  transportation  for  3,000  miles  on  the  sea  and  the  difference  in 
inland  transportation  here  renders  any  serious  competition  with  the 
steel  industry  of  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cabnegie.  Am  I  through  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIHOFZ  OF  ANDREW  CARNEOIE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  which  you  alluded,  dated  March 
17, 1908,  which,  i  suppose,  is  the  last  report.  I  find  that  the  net  earn- 
ings for  the  year  1907  were  $133,244,929.  The  rolled  and  other  fin- 
ished products  for  sale  were  10,376,000  tons,  which  would  make  an 
average  of  about  $13  a  ton,  and  I  find  that  the  10,376,000  tons  were 
divided  up  as  follows :  In  the  first  place,  of  steel  rails  there  were 
1,733,814  tons,  or  about  17  per  cent;  olooms,  billets,  slabs,  sheet  and 
tin-plate  bars ,  758,699 ;  plates,  877,682 ;  heavy  structural  shapes, 
587,954;  merchant  steel,  skelp,  hoops,  bands,  and  cotton  ties,  1,316,- 
387;  tubing  and  pipe,  1,174,629;  rods,  126,095;  wire  and  products  of 
wire,  1,481,226;  sheets,  black,  galvanized,  and  tin  plate,  1,070,752; 
finished  structural  work,  719,887;  angle  and  splice  bars  and  joints, 
105,157;  spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets,  67,991;  axles,  189,000;  sundnr 
iron  and  steel  products,  77,463.  Those  products  that  were  rolled, 
according  to  this  report,  were  of  a  higher  grade  of  manufacture  than 
steel  rails,  except  steel  rails  and  billets. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spent  some  time  explaining 
to  you  that  steel  rails  are  an  entirely  different  article  from  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  are.  The  principal  question  I  want 
to  ask  in  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Carnegie,  without  taking  too  much  time, 
is  this,  that  all  of  those  articles,  other  than  steel  rails,  bring  a  higher 
price  than  steel  rails,  do  they  not,  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  they  do.  My  judgment 
is  that  they  probably  would  bring  a  higher  price  than  steel  rails. 

The  Chairman.  6f  course  tin  plate  would,  a  much  higher  price! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Several  times  as  high;  about  how  much  a  ton? 

Mr,  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  tin  plate. 

The  Chairman.  And  billets,  nuts,  and  so  forth,  would  bring  a 
%h  price  per  ton  compared  to  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  way  with  wire? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  with  wire. 

The  Chairman.  And  wire  products? 
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Mr.  Caknegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  on  all  through ;  structural  steel  brings  a 
pretty  high  price  per  ton,  does  it  not,  in  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  average  the  profits 
•on  all  those  articles  by  the  ton,  would  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Surely  not. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  same  percentage  of  profits  on  each  of  the 
others  would  make  a  much  higner  profit  per  ton  than  on  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
this  report. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  report  is  that,  what  year? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  1907.  The  report  is  dated  March  17, 
1908,  but  it  is  for  the  calendar  year  1907. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  probably  the  report  to  which  I  referred, 
and  the  difference  between  the  three  and  the  five  might  lead  it  to 
be  quoted  elsewhere  at  one  fifty-eight.  I  have  made  a  memorandum 
from  the  statement  that  I  have  seen,  one  fifty-eight,  but  that  makes 
very  little  difference — ^yes,  it  makes  considerable  difference. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  makes  a  difference  of  twenty-fi^e  millions? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  between  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  million  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  You  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  report  shows  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-thi'ee 
million;  Mr.  Carnegie  states  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  million. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  difference  of  $2  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  I  assure  you  that  the  figures  I  have  sometimes 
seen  printed  were  one  fifty-eight,  and  I  am  delighted  that  that  error 
is  pointed  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  it  to  point  out  any 
error.* 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  would  have  been  your  duty  to  do  that,  I  should 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all ;  I  did  not  call  attention  even  to  that 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  made  it  in  good  faith,  but  I  wonder  if  it  is  the 
report  before  that ;  I  took  it  from  another  document,  158. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  and  still,  Mr.  Carnegie,  there  was 
a  higher  amount  of  manufacture  for  the  year  1907  in  all  the  articles 
produced  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  year? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  all  our  reports;  also  a  greater  im- 
portation ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  is  the  report  from 
which  this  statement  I  made  was  taken ;  I  haven't  a  memorandum. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  spoke  of  it  from  recollection. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  material  if  you  did  make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No ;  but  I  have  a  good  head  for  figures,  and  I  re- 
member them;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  printed  158. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  profits  that  year  were  generally  higher 
in  all  the  lines  than  in  any  year  previous,  were  they  not? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  the  product  was  greater;  it  was  a  busy 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  the  profits  were  higher? 

Mr.  Cabnegie.  Well.  I  have  not  seen  the  other  reports. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  ex- 
perience, that  the  profits  were  higher  during  that  year  than  any  year 
previous? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  about  the  profits  per  ton  being  higher, 
but  I  think  more  tons  were  made  in  that  year.  My  impression  is 
that  prices  were  not  advanced ;  that  is  my  impression,  but  it  would 
affect  the  gross  amount. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  be  easily  determined,  of  course,  by 
looking  at  the  reports.  Mr.  Gary  testified  that  in  Germany,  as  to 
German  rails,  the  domeltic  price  is  $29.02,  and  the  export  price 
$22.20;  in  Great  Britain  the  domestic  price  is  $27.98,  and  the  export 
price  $23.61 ;  in  France  the  domestic  price  is  $33.33,.  and  the  export 
price  $25.69 ;  in  Belgium  the  domestic  price  is  $27.45,  and  the  ex- 
port price  $22.50;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  export  price  in  each 
of  those  countries  is  but  a  trifle,  if  any,  higher  than  what  he  testified 
was  the  cost  price  at  the  mill  in  the  United  States.  Now,  if  that  is 
correct,  would  it  not  look  a  little  as  though  he  had  some  grounds  for 
fear  if  we  had  free  trade  in  steel  rails  ? 

Mr.  Carntigie.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  told  you  that  he  has 
not. 

The  Chairman.  No,  he  did  not  tell  us  that;  you  are  mistaken  about 
that.  He  said  that  his  company  could  go  on  and  do  business,  but 
they  would  have  to  cut  down  wages. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  he  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  said  they  would  have 
to  cut  down  wages. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  read  that  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Calderhead  says  he  read  it  in  his  statement 


Mr.  CbcKRAN.  Could  you  give  us  the  page  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  did  not  bring  it  with  me  because  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  questioned. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  recollection  of  it,  so  that  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  say  that  he  said  they  did  not  need  the  duty,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  Now,  if  he  does  need  the  duty,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  present  wages,  to  meet  competition  from  abroad;  if  he  is  right 
about  that  and  also  right  about  the  proposition  that  the  other  com- 
panies, his  competitors,  have  a  cost  of  $2  more  per  ton  than  his,  and 
over,  it  would  look  a  little  as  though  they  needed  some  protection, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  that  they  do,  because  if  ever  Judge 
Gary,  with  his  capital,  undertakes  to  fight  his  competitors,  of  whom 
he  has  only  $2  a  ton  advantage,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  consider 
niy  bonds  not  a  good  security.  Two  dollars  a  ton  profit  on  the  earn- 
ing of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  would  not  do. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  bonds  a  lien  on  this  ore  propertv  of 
theirs?  i-    ^     . 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Everything  they  purchase. 
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The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  wonder  that  even  if  their  business  were 
wiped  out  but  what  your  bonds  would  be  amply  good. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  I  might  have  to  go,  in  case  of  default^  and 
prove  them  to  be  good,  and  that  would  be- very  objectionable. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know ;  you  could  put  Schwab  in  charge, 
and  I  think  you  would  get  out  of  it 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  trouble  is,  when  I  put  Schwab  in  charge,  that  I 
would  like  to  be  pretty  close  to  him  all  the  time.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  the  ores  of  the  world  are  to  play  out  as  soon 
as  some  people  imagine,  the  ore  bed,  even  without  any  mill  or  any 
prospects  of  running  one  for  a  long  time,  would  be  pretty  good  se- 
curity for  an  ordinary  business  man  for  even  the  amount  of  your 
bonds  which  you  hold. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  like  things  that  are  only  a  pretty  good 
security.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  do  not;  I  agree  with  you  on  that, 
if  you  think  that  these  ore  beds  would  not  be  security  enough  for  your 
bonds. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  Judge  Gary  there  again  uses  his  judgment, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so  and  so.  I  can  not  say  anything 
about  that  except  that  my  judgment  is  that  it-would  not  be  necessary 
to  do  any  such  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  started  in  at  that  point  to  ask  Mr.  Gary  what 
it  cost  to  produce  steel  rails  abroad,  or  suggested  to  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  was  interrogating  him  at  that  time  to  ask  him,  but  I 
do  not  find  that  that  was  done,  so  that  we  are  without  his  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  steel  except  in  one  instance.  He  said  that  the  cost  of  pig 
iron  in  the  Lorraine  district  in  Germany  was  $7.50  a  ton  and  the  cost 
of  converting  it,  I  think,  about  $7  a  ton — $6  or  $7 — ^so  that  they  could 
produce  steel  rails  there  at  $14  or  $15,  somewhere  near  that  rate,  in 
that  district.  He  said  that  was  lower  than  the  price  ^nerally  in 
Germany.  He  also  stated  that  as  a  factor  in  the  competition  between 
Germany  and  this  country  the  German  Government,  owning  the 
railroads,  in  order  to  give  a  bounty  to  the  steel  business  or  to  any 
other  export  business,  for  that  matter,  were  accustomed  to  make 
a  rebate  m  the  freights,  and  while  they  carry  goods  to  the  seashore  for 
export  to  cut  the  freights. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  German  maker  can  make  a 
ton  of  steel  rails  at  $15  and  can  send  them  here  at  a  cost  of  $6,  why 
does  he  not  send  them  here  and  get  $28  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  te  $21  and  $7.80,  which  would  make 
it  $28.80.    Simply  because  he  could  not  get  his  money  hsLck. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case,  if  he  was  exporting  them  at  $22  a  ton 
and  can  find  a  market  at  that  rate  for  the  surplus  which  he  wishes 
to  dump  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  that  would  be  another  good 
answer  why  he  should  not  send  them  here,  if  that  is  the  export  price 
of  Germany,  $22  a  ton.  I  am  not  saying  this  to  indicate  how  I 
would  stand  on  this  question ;  I  am  only  trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  but  you  are  pursuing  the  wrong  policy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  on  the  wrong  track  altogether.    TLaughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be.    My  only  endeavor  is  to  find  out  the 
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truth,  to  get  it  from  you.  I  hope  you  will  not  discourage  me  in  say- 
ing that  f  am  on  the  wrong  track  m  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Listen  to  me  a  minute.  Does  any  foreign  country 
send  rails  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  any  extent,  I  think. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  small  importation,  I  think,  every  year, 
a  very  small  importation ;  nothing  to  count  at  all.  It  is  proKibitive 
now,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Carnecjie.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  saftsfies  you  on  that,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  a  pretty  big  duty  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  $7  a  ton. 

The  Chairman,  Seven  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  t^ross  ton. 

The  CiiAiRaiAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Seven  dollars  a  ton  is  the  duty.  We  go  by  net 
tons.  I  do  not  care  how  you  fix  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  bring  in  a  gross  ton  here  when  they 
hring  them  in.  But  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  duty;  that  undoubt- 
edly is  a  strong  factor  that  keeps  them  down.  Our  people,  when 
they  sell  abroad,  sometimes  run  up  against  about  the  same  duty,  and 
sometimes  they  pay  a  duty  to  get  their  steel  rails  into  that  country, 
but  the  bulk  of  it  goes  where  there  is  open  competition  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.    That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  very  year  you  speak  of  there  we  shipped  abroad 
^OjO(X)  tons  to  different  countries,  and  we  met  German  competition 
and  Engl  ish  competition. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  the  German  competition  got  away  with  more 
of  the  market  than  our  people  did. 

Mr.  Ca^rnegie.  Because  our  people  had  a  good  home  market.  We 
coT^sumed  22,500,000  tons  of  steel  in  our  country,  leaving  about 
500.000  tons  to  be  exported. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  Mr.  Felton  is  right,  they  had  to  sell  it  at 
less  than  the  cost  in  order  to  get  it  there. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton  is  a  high-toned  man,  is  he  not? 

ilr.  Carnegie.  I  think  he  must  be  very  high  toned;  yes. 
[I^aughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  it  in  a  joking  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  is  emphasizing  the  adjective. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton  made  a  very  good  appearance  before 
^he  oommittee.    I  never  had  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance  before  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany— - 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company? 

Mr.  Carxegie.  Yes.  That  was  in  business  before  the  Carnegie 
^te?l  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  was  in  business  making  steel  before  the  Carnegie 
^^^1  Company  started.     It  shows  the  grossest  mismanagement. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  his  concern  is  a  very  old  concern.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  they  made  steel. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  says  it  was  in  business  before  his  concern. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  was?  I  thought  you  asked  me  if  it 
was. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  try  to  be  plain.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  was  in  business  before  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was 
built,  and  if  at  this  day  it  can  not  make  steel  as  cheap  as  its  competi- 
tors, whose  fault  is  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  at  first  blush,  j[  should  say  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  management  of  the  company.  I  might  not  be  right  about 
that ;  that  would  be  a  surface  view.  If  I  examined  into  it  more,  I 
might  find  out  that  there  were  some  other  difficulties,  like  location. 
It  seems  to  me  they  have  to  carry  their  iron  and  coal,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  their  limestone,  quite  a  distance  to  get  it  to  their  works. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Assuming  that  they  made  a  wrong  location,  do  you 
think  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  compelled  to  take 
hold  of  every  corporation  that  has  made  a  mistake? 

The  Chairman.  I  made  a  proposition  similar  to  that  the  other 
night  about  tannin  extracts,  and  I  did  not  know  but  I  should  be 
mobbed  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  presenting  the  question — whether 
they  had  not  a  bad  location. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  asked  you  a  question.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  have  answered  that  question  as  freely  as  I  know 
how. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  refer  it  to  the  court  if  he  answered  my  question. 
Shall  I  repeat  it?     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  freight  rates  in 
1899  were  about  one-third  of  what  they  are  to-day,  and  he  referred  to 
Mr.  Carnegie's  article  on  rebates  for  proof. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  delighted  he  referred  to  so  high  an  authority. 
[Laughter.]  I  do  not  remember:  I  do  not  understand  what  bearing 
this  has. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  article  bears  him  out,  of  course  there 
could  not  be  any  doubt  about  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  the  statement?  I  do  not  grasp  your 
meaning. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  if  the  article  bears  out  his  statement,  thei-e 
would  not  be  any  chance  for  dispute  as  to  its  truth. 

Mr.  Carnecjie.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Scliwab  may  have  quoted  a  sentence 
or  a  paragraph,  omitting  facts  and  what  it  was  dealing  with,  and 
he  would  give  you  a  very  false  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  I  s;aid  if  the  article  bore  him  out.  I 
did  not  say  if  a  sentence  in  it  could  be  twisted. 

Mr.  Carnkote.  That  is  such  a  large  subject,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  article  and  >oe  really  what  bearing  it  has.  If  I  wrote  it,  I  am 
dis{)osi'(l  to  believe  it  was  a  very  sound  article,    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwal)  said  that  Mr.  Gary^  company  was 
taking  out  about  one-fourth  of  the  ore  on  the  property  that  they 
bought  from  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  him  there. 
From  my  knowledge,  what  I  hear,  they  have  not  shipped  one  load  of 
ore. 
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The  Chairman.  He  understood  it  the  other  way;  he  did  not  claim 
to  have  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  if  you  want  to  test  Mr.  Schwab's  statement 
and  mine,  it  would  be  very  well  to  get  somebody  to  ascertain  what 
is  correct  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  stating  what  he  believed  and  you  are 
stating  what  you  believe,  and  one  statement  seems  to  offset  the  other. 
I  think  it  is  up  to  the  committee  to  get  a  little  more  evidence  on  the 
subject  to  find  out  about  it. 

3Ir.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  I  did  not  know  but  you 
would  confirm  what  he  said.  He  said  that  the  cost  of  coal  land  was 
?eOO  per  acre  in  1899  and  $3,000  per  acre  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  let  me  answer  that.  That  is  coke 
land.  There  are  9,000  tons  of  coke  in  an  acre,  and  that  means  that 
it  has  increased  to  30  cents.  What  did  he  say  it  was,  $600  then  and 
now  it  is  $3,000? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  five  times  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  that  was  in  the  Connellsville  district. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  five  times  the  amount.  Five  times  the 
amount  of  $600  is  $3,000.  That  means  that  the  coke  in  the  hill  is 
now  worth  only  30  cents  a  ton,  and  then,  in  the  olden  times,  when  we 
bought  coke  property,  it  was  15  cents  a  ton.  I  think  I  am  right — no, 
$600  for  9,000  tons. 

The  Chair3ian.  He  said  that  the  coke  costs  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  what  coke  is  costing  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  freight  rate  to  Pittsburg  is  85  cents. 
He  qualified  that  and  said  he  might  be  10  cents  out  of  the  way  on 
that,  75  or  85  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then,  if  he  is  10  cents  out  of  the  way,  the  coke  rate 
used  to  be  65  cents  a  ton,  and  it  has  been  raised  10  cents  a  ton,  and  coke 
has  been  raised  30  cents  a  ton,  that  is  40  cents,  and  so,  on  the  amount 
needed  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  you  see,  gentlemen,  what  figures 
you  get  You  take  the  conclusion  that  because  the  coal  in  the  hill 
costs  five  times  more ;  coke  costs  five  times  more. 

The  Chawman.  Mr.  Schwab  ought  to  know  what  coke  costs. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  gentlemen,  if  you  con- 
sider that  you  can  possibly  understand  these  figures,  it  is  your  fault 
as  much  as  Schwab's.  You  read  into  his  statement  there  of  cost 
five  times  the  ton  of  coke  and  begin  to  figure.  What  he  told  you  was 
five  times  the  cost  in  the  hill,  and  that  made  a  diflference  of  30  cents 
a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  said  $1.50  a  ton.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  construe  that  into  anything  else. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  when  the  coke  is  manufactured  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  very  different  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Cost  of  coke,  $1.50;  not  for  coal  in  the  mine;  I 
said  for  the  coke. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  ton  of  coke  costs  onlv  $1.50 
to-day,  and  that  is  five  times  more  than  it  did  cost,  then  coke  only 
cost  30  cents  a  ton.     It  is  ridiculous. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  that. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  the  chairman  read  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  coal  lands,  $3,000  an  acre.  I  did  not 
imagine  you  would  carry  that  to  the  coke.  Mr.  Schwab  said  coke 
cost  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then,  there  is  not  much  expense  there. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  see  anythmg  on  the  face  of  thai 
that  would  show  it  was  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  although  I  have  heard  of  coke  lands  selling: 
at  $2,000  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Coal  land  in  the  C<mnellsville  district,  $2,(M)0 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  if  you  were  in  the  business,  experts 
talking 

The  Chairman.  Even  I  would  know  enough  to  know  that  yon  did 
not  mean  $8,000  an  acre  for  coke. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  He  means  coke  coal. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Schwab  is  talking  as  a  Pittsburg  manufacturer. 
Coal  is  one  thing;  coke  is  another. 

The  Cil\irman.  So  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Carnecjie.  And  the  coal  lands,  increasing  to  $3,000  an  acre 
from  $GCO,  would  make  a  ri?e  in  the  price  of  coke  to  30  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  the  misunderstanding  is  here,  Mr.  Carnegie. 
Mr.  Schw^ab  gave  us  the  cost  of  coke  at  the  time  that  he  made  his 
original  estimate  of  $12  steel.  Then  he  gave  us  the  cost  of  coke  at 
the  present  time;  and  then,  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  cost  of 
coke  had  risen  in  the  meantime,  he  said  that  lands  have  gone  up 
from  $600  to  $3,000  an  acre,  but  he  is  $1,000  out,  because  I  know  coal 
lands  in  the  Connellsville  district  are  selling  now  at  $4,000  an  acre. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then  that  would  raise  the  price  of  coke  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  did  not  base  the  exact  figure  of  rise  on  the 
different  prices. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  it  would  cost  five  times  as  much: 
he  said  it  was  one  element  in  the  rise  of  coke. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  when  you  analyze  that  and  get  its  true 
basis  it  would  account  for  an  increase  of  30  cents  per  ton  in  coke. 
Now,  let  me  show  you.  What  "has  that  to  do  with  a  concern  that  has 
thousands  of  acres  of  coke  that  it  bought  at  $200  and  $300  an  acre? 

The  Chairman.  It  has  this  to  do;  we  are  trying  to  arrive  at  the 
cost  in  American  factories  of  steel  rails.  That  is  one  of  the  elements 
that  goes  into  it;  and  trying  to  show  why  those  rails — ^lie  was,  not 
we;  wo  are  simply  taking  the  facts — trying  to  show  why  those  rail> 
cost  $22  now  against  $12,  as  he  stated,  in  1899. 

Mr.  Carne(;ie.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  suppose  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  has  40.000  acres  of  coke  land? 

The  Chairman.  Wo  are  talking  about  the  Bethlehem  Company;  i'^ 
that  part  of  the  United  States  Steel? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  a  part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com 
pany,  is  it  ? 

Air.  CARNECiiE.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  independent  company,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  Carneoie.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  Mr.  Schwab's  production; 
we  have  left  Mr.  Gary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Very  well.  Mr.  Schwab's  coke  costs  him  more  than 
it  did  if  he  purchases  his  coke  from  a  producer. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  own  coal  lands? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Bethlehem  d^oes  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  have  to  buy  their  coal? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  ought  to  know  what  it  costs  him,  ought 
he  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  he  buys  it  at;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  a  step  further.  He  says  that  in  1809 
a  ton  of  coke  would  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  but  since  the  iron  in  the 
ore  has  gone  down  from  58  per  cent  to  49  per  cent  on  account  of  the 
other  foreign  material  in  the  ore,  it  requires  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of 
coke  to  produce  a  ton  of  ore  instead  of  a  ton  of  coke.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should  think  that  is  quite  understandable,  but  did 
Mr.  Schwab  tell  you  that  in  utilizing  the  gases  of  his  furnaces,  which 
he  did  not  do  before,  he  makes  a  great  saving? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  know,  gentlemen,  the  steel  business  has  not 
stood  still.  Great  improvements,  cheapening  the  process,  have 
resulted.  Another  instance  occurs  to  me.  The  United  States  Steel 
Company  is  now  utilizing  the  slag  from  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
that  we  used  to  throw  over  the  bank,  and  it  cost  us  money  to  haul  it 
away;  but  now  that  is  a  very  valuable  business,  very  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  slag  is  produced  in  making  a  ton  of 
piffiron? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Tlie  Chairtiian.  Can  you  give  us  any  account  of  the  value? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Of  the  slag?  It  was  an  expense.  We  threw  it  over 
the  bank  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  now  it  is  valuable? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  not  say  how  valuable  it  is? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  be  afraid  to  tell  you  what  I  heard  the 
president  of  the  subsidiary  company  estimate  it  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me.  I  will  go  after  the 
president  and  find  out,  not  whether  he  told  you,  but  the  statement  of 
feet  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  he  is  too  sanguine,  and  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  as  valuable  as  he  said.  Cement  is  coming  in  as  a  substi- 
tute for  steel  and  it  is  a  remarkable  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  name  and  address  of  that  gentleman, 
and  we  will  send  for  him. 

Mr.  Carkegie.  I  can  not  give  you  either  the  name  or  the  address. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  it,  then.  Limestone  is  used.  lie 
^ys  it  costs  30  cents  a  ton  to  mine  limestone  and  $1.20  to  take  it  to 
Pittsburg,  $1.50,  and  he  uses  about  one-half  a  ton  in  making  pig,  75 
^^s.  He  says  that  more  lime  is  now  used  than  in  the  year  1899, 
^aiise  ores  are  leaner  now.  There  is  more  waste  material  to  flux 
*^»y.    What  is  your  judgment  about  that  ? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  That  may  be  true.  I  think  it  is,  slightly.  Did 
he  tell  you  how  much  more  ? 

The  Chairman.  Nof  he  did  not  put  it  in  here.  He  had  formerly 
told  us,  but  I  can  not  turn  back  this  moment  to  that.  He  formerly 
put  in  what  they  allowed  for  the  lime  in  1899,  but  I  haven't  it  here 
now  in  conjunction  with  this.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  without 
stopping  to  look  it  up,  but  he  said  now  it  costs  75  cents  to  make  a  ton 
of  pig  iron,  and  then  he  said  that  the  labor  conversion  cost  was  $1.2o 
to  $1.30  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carxecjie.  I  thought  you  said  conversion  was  $7.50  a  ton? 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  Mr.  Schwab  makes  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment about  the  labor. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Speaking;  of  labor  only. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  m  effect,  he  says  that  he  never  knew  labor  so 
cheap  as  it  was  in  1899,  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  that  letter;  that 
the  common  laborer  earned  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
day;  that  the  laborer  was  very  efficient,  men  were  begging  for  jobs. 
He  said  that  his  own  salary  was  lower  that  year  than  it  had  been  in 
the  years  before,  and  that  one  man  working  in  the  big  iron  foundry 
would  do  as  much  that  year  in  a  day  as  two  men  to-day  at  a  higher 
price  per  day  for  the  labor.  That  is  what  lie  said  about  the  lab)r. 
And  he  made  out  a  large  increase — $1.30  a  ton — for  labor.  Do  you 
remember  about  labor  in  1899? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  details.  How 
could  I? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab  seemed  to  have  a  very  definite  recol- 
lection on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  did  not  have  a  recollection;  he  went  back  and 
got  his  data  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  did  not  recollect  all  these  things.  Perhaps  he 
did,  but  more  likely  he  went  back  to  the  books  and  figures. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  his  salary  was  so  low  that  year 
might  have  impressed  it  on  his  mind. 

Mr,  Carnegie.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  reducing  the  salaries,  but 
it  is  possible.  I  can  not  remember  of  a  case,  but  I  do  know  there  are 
many  departments  in  which  fewer  men  are  needed  than  we  needed, 
and  it  tends  to  make  the  labor  cost  of  steel  less  than  it  was  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Putting  all  tliose  items  together  he  made  the  cost 
of  producing  pig  iron  $14,  including  the  materials,  at  present,  against 
$7  and  $8  in  1899.  Then  he  said  that  the  cost  of  converting  into 
a  ton  of  steel  rails  the  necessary  quantity  of  pig  iron  cost  $7.50,  and 
that  it  cost  his  company  $21.50  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian,  That  was  his  statement  as  to  the  items,  and  what 
I  w\is  struck  with  about  it  was  this,  that  it  came  pretty  near  bearing 
out  the  statement  that  these  seven  companies  had  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  that  they  made  the  average  price  during  the  live 
years  from  1902  to  1900,  both  inclusive,  twenty-two  dollars  and  about 
thirty  cents  a  ton,  or  80  cents  more  than  Mr.  Schwab.  Schwab  has 
a  good  mill,  I  suppose;  he  has  an  up-to-date  plant,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  is  the  man  whom  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  thank,  as  I  told  you  this  morning,  for  the  improved 
appliances  that  he  has  introduced. 
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The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  an  up-to-date  plant? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. " 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  him  up,  did  you  not,  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  excuse  for  his  not  having  an  up-to-date 
plant  ? 

ilr.  Carnegib.  There  is  this  excuse  for  him,  that  I  have  not  been 
with  him  for  seven  years.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  still  you  would  advise  him  if  an  opportunity 
offered  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  have  got  into 
a  maze  of  figures,  and  you  will  never  arrive  at  results  in  that  way. 
You  have  got  a  statement  from  Mr.  Gary  that  he  could  do  without 
a  tariff.  Jsow,  you  are  in  the  position  of  the  Irishman  who  was 
arrested  for  stealing  a  pig,  and  he  was  sentenced  on  the  testimony  of 
one  man.  He  told  the  judge,  when  he  was  asked  why  sentence  should 
not  be  passed,  that  he  thought  it  was  an  injustice  to  a  citizen  to  con- 
vict him  on  the  testimony  of  one  man,  who  said  he  saw  him  steal  the 
pig.  when  he  could  bring  one  hundred  men  to  prove  that  they  had 
never  seen  any  such  thing.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  if  we  sought  to  make 
that  an  excuse,  the  judges  might  ask  us,  Mr.  Carnegie,  they  being 
the  dear  people,  if  we  did  not  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Gary,  but  the  testimony  of  Mr,  Schwab,  and  that  after  that  we  had 
tlie  benefit  of  the  article  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  the  magazine, 
in  which  he  stated  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  that  the  duty  might 
all  be  taken  off ;  although,  when  we  called  him  before  us  and  asked 
him  to  give  us  the  facts  and  figures,  he  answered  us  with  a  story 
about  an  Irishman ;  or,  in  other  words,  indicating  that  he  was  one 
of  the  men  who  did  not  know. 

Mr.  CarneOie.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  sorry  that  you  say  you 
did  not  hear  me  this  morning.  I  stated  that  Judge  (lary  said  that 
the  tariff  was  not  important  for  him  long  before  I  made  that  state- 
ment, and  that  others  made  the  same  statement,  and  that  his  solici- 
tude for  the  weaker  brethren  was  sublime,  but  it  Avns  quite  unneces- 
sary; that  these  weaker  brethren  will  not  find  their  business  injured 
by  the  tariff  being  taken  off.  You  can  not  arrive  at  a  correct  judg- 
ment until  you  know  what  the  prices  of  production  are  abroad,  as 
far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  because  you  have  combinations  among 
the^e  people  at  home,  and  tliey  are  working  together.  Now.  the 
statement  of  the  consul  there  was  very  important  on  the  cost  abroad, 
but  if  you  are  not  willing  to  act  on  the  fact  that  we  have  no  foreign 
importations  of  steel  to-day  and  that  we  are  sending  steel  all  over 
the  world,  then  until  you  know  what  the  absolute  costs  are  in  Eu- 
rope you  can  not  judge  whether  the  cost  and  interf^st  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  a  reasonable  ]n*()fit  for  t'.ie  pi\)(luc(»r.  comparing 
the  same  items  here  with  the  home  producer,  as  the  President-elect 
requires,  I  say,  you  can  not  jiKlge  whether  or  no  they  can  do  without 
a  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  We  expect  to  get  the  cost  abroad  furnished  by 
Judge  Gary,  but  we  were  led  to  expect  from  your  article  that,  in 
order  to  make  up  your  mind  that  these  things  should  be  put  upon 
the  free  list,  you  had  that  information,  both  as  to  the  cost  abroad 
and  the  cost  here,  because  we  believed,  as  yoti  say  you  believe  now, 
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that  the  only  fair  thing  to  do  was  to  find  out  the  difference  in  cost 
between  two  things;  the  fact  that  there  is  no  importation  would  po 
to  55how  that  the  diitv  was  higher,  but  just  how  much  too  high  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  unless  you  can  get  the  cost  abroad  and  here.  We 
expect  to  get  the  figures  "from  Judge  Gary,  whom  you  certify  as  a 
very  honorable  witness,  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  although  he  may  be  some- 
what interested.  We  thought  we  might  get  it  irom  a  disinterested 
party  in  you. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  costs  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  do  you  not  give  them  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  it  would  not  be  fair. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  fair  enough  for  you  to  publish  a 
uuigazine  article  and  base  it  on  them,  but  not  fair  enough  to  tell  ns. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  statement  in  my  magazine  has  not  been 
refuted. 

Mr.  I)ai.zkll.  WTiat  statement  is  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  in  Britain  to-day  or 
in  (iermany  to-daj^  is  as  dear,  or  a  shade  dearer,  than  the  cost  is 
here,  taking  the  cost  under  similar  conditions.  That  is  the  statement 
that  I  made.  I  did  not  make  that  without  general  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  if  it  is  proved  untrue,  then  my  reputation  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  would  be  seriously  imperiled. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  see,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  general  statement  would 
cover  every  article  of  iron  and  steel  without  regard.  You  make  the 
general  statement  that  the  cost  there  is  alx)ut  the  cost  here,  and  that 
covers  everything. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Dalzell,  Now,  for  instance,  here  is  what  Mr.  Garv  says  with 
respect  to  one  particular  article.  You  continue  to  be  misled  by  your 
newspaper  reports  of  what  Judge  (Jary  said  here.  He  never  said 
what  you  attribute  to  him.    I^et  me  read  you  just  a  paragraph: 

Mr.  (tary.  May  I  interrupt  yon  one  nionie'it.  bocanse  ii  tbonjrht  is  in  uiy 
mind,  and  I  desire  to  ^Ive  .one  fact  in  regard  to  a  eonunodity,  which  is  imiwr- 
tant  and  in  line  wltli  this  other  inquiry.  It  relates  to  tin  plate  and  sheets. 
At  the  present  t'nie  they  are  i)n>duce<l  in  Wales  and  I^Midon  at  about  $5.32. 
which  is  less  than  the  cost  to  us,  and  that  re.nrosents  the  difference  in  wages 
paid  to  the  men.  the  labor  element  being  larpe  as  to  those  commodities. 
So  that  if  we  should  make  our  costs  as  low  as  tlieir  costs  we  could  only  do  u 
by  cutting  the  wages  of  our  men  about  these  mills  in  lialf — that  ?s,  making  tUeiu 
one-half  as  large  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  think  I  am  perfectly 
accurate  \u  those  tigures. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  lie  has  not  given  you  figures? 

Mr.  Dx\LZELL.  Yes,  he  has  given  the  cost  abroad,  and  we  also  have 
the  cost  of  making  tin  plate  at  home,  and  you  see  that  does  not  bear 
out  the  position  that  you  assign  to  Judge  Gary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Xo  :  my  friend,  when  you  talk  about  steel,  you  do 
not  talk  about  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  tin  plates  are  steel;  they  are 
steel  sheets. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  quite  true,  but  no  man — no  steel  man — ^but 
would  differentiate  between  steel  and  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  they  are  steel  sheets  first  before  they  are  tin 
plates. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  are ;  they  are  composed  of  tin.  If  the  harvester 
man  talks  of  liarvesters  those  are  composed  of  steel,  too.     But  I  wish 
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you  to  know  that  the  expert,  the  steel  man,  talks  in  the  language 
which  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  understand. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  it  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  John  [laughter],  you  are  a  better  lawyer;  you, 
I  think,  "Were  always  considered  by  us  even  a  more  experienced  lawyer 
than  you  were  a  steel  manufacturer.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DAL.ZELL.  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Let  me  put  myself  right  there,  because  I  am  de- 
termined that  you  shall  have  from  me  no  half  truths.  There  are 
statements  that  can  be  made  that  do  not  cover  the  whole  circle  of 
truth,  and  a  witness  is  not  always  compelled — ^he  may  not  think  of  the 
other  thin^,  and  he  answers  you  one  question.  Now,  in  regard  to  tin 
plate,  tin  plate  has  been  made  for  one  hundred  years  in  Wales,  and  girls 
have  been  trained  to  it,  and  it  is  the  one  article  where,  I  think,  the 
British  people  in  Wales  could  make  a  ton  of  tin  plate,  probably,  a 
shade  cheaper  than  we  make  here.  But  if  you  add  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing tin  plate  here,  I  doubt  whether  they  could  import  it  hero  to  any 
great  extent. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  it  was  free? 

Mr.  Carn'egie.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  my  honest  opinion  about  it ;  so  you 
see,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  do  for  vou  people  to  assume  that  tin  plate 
was  included  in  the  statement  of  steel.  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  any 
American  manufacturer.  I  do  not  want  to  injure  the  steel  trade  of 
this  country.  As  long  as  I  thought  we  needed  a  tariff  I  supported  it, 
bnt  now  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  do  not,  as  Judge 
Gary  said.  That  was  about  tin  plate  and  labor.  There  again,  you  ^ee. 
Judge  Gary  is  probably  right  about  tin  plate,  but  it  did  not  (Mnl>race 
steel. 

Mr.  liOXGWORTH.  I  was  asking*  you  just  before  adjourninont  on 
this  general  question  of  costs.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  co^t  was 
perhaps  a  little  greater  in  Great  Britain  in  manufacturing  steel  gen- 
erally, than  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Carkegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IjOnowortii.  You  suggested  earlier  in  your  testimony  the 
practical  difficulty  that  confronts  this  committee  of  finding  out  facts, 
none  of  us  being  practical  men,  but,  at  the  same  time,  having  within 
onr  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  almost  everv  authority  except  that  of 
practical  experience.  Now,  I  think  our  desire  is  just  as  yours  is,  an 
absolutely  patriotic  desire  to  revise  this  tariff  in  steel,  as  in  all  other 
schedules,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTii.  You  would  not  advocate  the  taking  off  of  the 
duty  on  any  American  article  without  justification  for  it.  I,  person- 
ally, admitting  that  I  know  very  little  about  the  costs  of  steel,  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  can  substantially  reduce  the  tariff  on  steel 
without  injuiy  to  the  American  industry,  and  yet  before  I  vote  for  it, 
if  I  should  vote  for  it,  I  want  to  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  so  doing. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  that  I  can  personally  feel  justified, 
unless  I  know  or  have  some  opportunitj'  oi  finding  out  something 
about  the  difference  between  the  cost  abroad  and  the  cost  at  home.  Is 
there  any  way  that  you  can  suggest  to  me — as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, with  practically  every  ifacility,  the  right  to  summon  all  wit- 
nesses, the  facilities  that  this  Government  has,  without  the  practical 
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experience,  and  without  the  means  of  getting  it,  because  we  must  ace 
as  promptly  as  possible— of  finding  out  those  things? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  reply,  Mr.  Longworth,  I  know  of  only  one  way 
that  this  committee  can  arrive  at  anything  approaching  the  real  truth 
of  the  difference  in  cost,  and  that  is  to  have  men  belonging  to  t-he  steel 
industry,  men  familiar  with  it,  w^ho  are  not  interested  in  either  the 
foreign  or  the  American  works,  experts  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability,  to  be  charged  with  visiting  the  works  of  Europe,  selecting  in 
each  country  the  best  works,  because  you  will  be  greatly  misled  if  you 
select  works  that  are  not  properly  managed.  You  can  easily  obtain 
the  list  of  the  best  works,  and  these  men  should  go  there  and  study 
the  question.  They  will  be  received  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  with 
open  arms,  because  they  will  see  in  this  a  probability  of  the  tariff 
being  reduced. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  this  committee  now.  The  Republican 
members  of  this  committee  are  bound,  as  you  have  stated,  by  the 
Republican  platform,  which  states  that  the  tariff  shall  be  revised  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  President-elect,  it  is  understood,  proposes  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  this  Congress  to  do  that,  and  this  committee 
wants  to  prepare  a  bill  which  can  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  send  experts  abroad.  What  authority  have  we  so  far  which 
would  justify  us  in  wiping  off  entirely  the  duty  on  steel,  except 
your  personal  opinion — that  of  a  man  of  great  experience — and  that 
of  Judge  Gary,  who  I  do  not  think  went  as  far  as  you  do  in  that 
respect?  Have  we  anyoth<u'  authority,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
which  would  justify  us  in  removing  absolutely  the  t^iriff  on  steel, 
except  those  two  statements? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  what  other  statements  you  have  had 
here,  Mr.  Longworth. 

Mr.  Longworth.  They  have  not  been  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Cameg^ie. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Very  well ;  then  you  have  two ;  and  I  think,  again, 
that  if  you  can  not  convict  the  tariff  duty  on  the  evidence  of  two  such 
credible  witnesses,  because  there  are  hundreds  that  have  not  told  you 
so,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  give  the  greatest  weight,  Mr.  Carnegie,  to  the 
statements  of  those  witnesses.  At  the  same  time  other  witnesses  have, 
I  think,  made  quite  contrary  statements.  Suppose  that  it  is  true  that 
the. tariff  is  too  high;  that  other  countries  are  not  exporting  here — 
admitting  that  to  be  the  fact,  does  that  jusify  us  in  immediately 
wiping  it  out  altogether? 

Mr.  Carnegik.  No.  Other  parties  are  not  exporting  here  because 
they  have  an  an  international  arrangement.  That  is  what  your  con- 
sul told  you.  Why,  Mr.  Longw  orth,  you  know — ^you  are  a  very  clever 
man  and  a  very  nice  fellow 

Mr.  Longworth.  Thank  you.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  you  are  grappling  with  problems  which  really 
you  can  not  be  expected  to  understand. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Most  assuredly,  Mr.  Carnegie;  I  realize  that; 
and  when  I  have  a  source  of  information  such  as  you  are,  T  desire 
to  find  out  all  I  can. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Longworth,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  will  not  promise  to  answer  it  if  it  is  a  technical 
one,  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  an  intelligent  man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  admits  that. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Yes;  I  admit  that.     [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Carnegie.  Have  you  talked  tariff  with  anybody  connected  with 
steel? 

Mr.  I^ngworth.  Only  with  those  gentlemen  who  have  appeared 
before  use. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  never  heard  anything  outside  from  gen- 
*lemen  talking  about  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Longworth.  Oh,  frequently  in  conversation;  but  I  have  never 
had  any  steel  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  say  that  the  tariff 
^^f^  'back  number,"  so  far  as  steel  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Longworth.  Only  two  men. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Here  are  two  witnesses ;  that  makes  four. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  they  are  the  same  two,  Mr.  Carnegie. 
[Laughter,] 

Mr.  Cq^j^j^j^  The  two  men  are  equal  to  four,  Mr.  Carnegie. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  stand  with  Judge  Gary.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion,  to  tell  you  the  whole 
truth.  I  have  dear  friends  in  Britain.  I  was  the  only  American, 
or  the  only  foreign  citizen,  that  ever  was  made  president  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  I  have  lived  with  these  men ;  and  I  profited  by 
their  mistakes.  I  saw  where  the  Bessemer  process  was  a  success,  and 
then  went  into  it;  and  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  British  manufac- 
turers. In  return,  when  they  came  to  our  works,  I  showed  them 
everything.  My  old  friends  (one  or  two  of  them  dead  now),  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  business,  took  them  all  through  our  works 
and  showed  them  everything — all  of  our  new  improvements.  We 
never  shut  our  works  to  anybody.  And  I  have  gone,  in  turn,  through 
all  their  works  and  heard  all  their  costs.  I  have  followed  the  Eng- 
lish manufacture  with  deep  interest,  and  I  have  studied  it;  and,  with- 
out presumption,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  American  that  has  had 
the  opportunities  that  I  have  had  to  judge. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Quite  so;  and  do  not  understand  me,  Mr.  Car- 
nejjie,  as  saying  anything  in  criticism  of  the  authority.  In  fact,  I 
feel  now  that  I  am  leaning  your  way.  And  yet  I  am  simply  asking 
the  question  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  I  have  any  other  au- 
thority and  justification  for  voting  to  wipe  out  absolutely  the  tariff 
on  steel,  except  your  statement  (which  I  regard  as  the  highest  author- 
ity, perhaps,  that  I  could  find),  and  Judge  Gary's  statement  (which 
I  do  not  think,  after  listening  to  the  testimony,  goes  as  far  by  any 
means  as  yours  does). 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  good. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Is  there  any  other  justification  that  I  have  at 
this  moment  for  voting  to  take  off  entirely  the  tariff  on  iron  and 
steel? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Longworth,  that  is  a  matter  for  you  and 
your  own  conscience  to  settle.  You  ask  me  how  you  could  arrive  at 
the  diflference  in  cost.  There  are  great  evidences.  They  do  not  im- 
port steel  here.  That,  however,  you  might  well  say,  was  because 
they  had  an  arrangement  to  that  effect.  But  knowing  the  difficulties 
of  British  manufacturers,  and  the  trouble  about  ores,  and  the  cost  of 
coke  and  coal,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  you  will  find  that 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  there  does  not  exceed  ours,  to  say  the  least; 
that  leaves  the  American  manufacturer  with  the  advantage  of  the 
cost  of  bringing  the  foreign  product  here,  which,  upon  the  average, 
to  the  point  of  delivery,  I  should  place  at  not  less  than  the  present 
tariff  duty.     Further  than  that  I  can  not  go. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remark 
you  made  a  moment  ago  to  the  effect  that  thev  were  not  allowed  to 
ship  here.    May  I  ask  what  the  explanation  or  that  is? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  assume  that  it  was  by  the  arrangement  that  you 
spoke  of  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  there  is  an  international  agreement? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why,  was  not  that  what  your  man  said? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  the  consul  said.  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  was  right  or  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  rest  that  on  the  word  of  the 
American  consul.  Have  I  a  right  to  do  so,  or  am  I  justified  in  doing 
so,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  very  question — whether  the  American 
consul  is  correct  or  not, 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  how  can  I  tell  you  whether  the  American  consul 
is  right  or  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  question  was  whether  you  knew  the  fact  yourself 
about  which  he  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  the  fact,  except  as  a  matter 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  not  as  to  his  accuracy,  but  as  to  your  knowledge 
of  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  a  half-truth  again.  It  has  been  reported. 
It  is  "  in  the  air."  I  have  heard  of  it.  But  how  do  I  know  ?  I  have 
seen  no  documents. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  know  it  enough  to  justify  your  statement  a 
moment  ago  that  the  reason  there  was  not  more  competition  from 
abroad  was  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  ship  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  based  that  on  your 

Mr.  Hill.  You  based  it  on  what  I  read,  and  not  on  what  you 
laiew? 

Mr.  Carnegie,  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Hill.  All  right. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  that  is  all  that  I  had  heard.  Now,  please — Mr. 
Longworth,  particularly 

Mr.  Longworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  All  that  I  had  heard  about  it — I  can  not  close  ray 
ears.  I  know  so  many  steel  men.  I  can  not  meet  an  old  friend 
without  the  remark  being  made:  "  How  is  the  business?"  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  To  the  best  of  my  belief — I  can  not  say  knowledge— it 
seems  that  the  statement  of  our  accredited  official  would  not  have 
been  made  unless  he  had  knowledge  on  the  subject;  and  it  accounts 
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for  there  being  no  importations  here.     But  there  is  another  reason, 

Independent  ofthat:  The  cost  to  the  British  manufacturer  is  so  great 

Y^^^  in  my  opinion  he  would  not  send  rails  here  even  if  the  duty  were 

taken  off. 
Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Carnegie,  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Have  you 

^^'^r  heard  of  an  agreement  made  by  tne  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany with  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  of  Wales  that  the  exports  of 

manufactured  tin  plate  from  the  United  States  should  not  exceed  a 
^rtiiin  quantity,  based  on  a  counter  agreement  on  their  part  that  they 
^on](l  not  take  a  certain  amount  of  black  plates  from  the  United 
States^ 

^f^.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Hill,  I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  reports. 

^ir.  Hill.  You  have  heard  that  report? 

^Vr.  Carkegie.  I  think  I  have. 

w.  Hill.    Yes. 

^Ir.  Carnegie.  I  would  not  be  so  positive.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
IS  no  matter  of  news  to  me;  but  I  am 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  I  am  reading  from  the  New  York  Tribune  in  July, 
lou  were  in  Scotland,  were  you  not,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  "An  agreement  was  reached  in  December  last  year 
ainong  the  tube  makers  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great  IJrit- 
*T'  u^^  other  countries  for  a  working  arrangement,  the  purpose  of 
which  Was  to  put  an  end  to  the  serious  losses  resulting  from  interna- 
tional competition."    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  agreement? 

^Ir.  Carnegie.  I  do  not.    I  take  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hiix.  I  think  this  is  the  Tribune  I  am  quoting  from. 
.  Air.  Carnegie.  But  I  never  saw  that  statement;  and  that  statement 
IS  news  tome. 

*^r.  Hill.  Then  this  statement: 

London,  July  J. 

Accfu-'Jtj,^  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Jonrnal,  the  Engllnh  and  Scotch  steel 
fv  J^^^Urers  have  decided  not  to  Join  the  proposed  international  coinbina- 
trt  fiVhh^  to  ally  theniFclves  with  the  national  anialfraniation  that  is  belnj;  formed 
hp  t  K  ^^  international  trnst.  This  amalgamation,  the  pai>er  siys,  will  soon 
^,  p  ^Hj^hed.  It  will  consist  of  the  principal  American,  (ierman,  Russian, 
w^th  "^^*^  steel  companies,  and  fierce  competition,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
*     ®  ^Uitup  in  prices,  may  be  expected. 

1^  yoii  know  anvthing  about  the  facts  in  regard  to  that? 
^^-  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest. 
^^'  iTiLL.  It  occurred  wliile  you  were  abroad. 
^j  •  Carnegie.  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 
^^^-  Hill.  A  combination  to  fight  the  "international  trust? '' 
^y^"  Carnegie.  I  "never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.    Hill.  You  made  one  other  statement  this  morning,  to  the 
effect  that  you  thought  that  the  present  price  of  steel  rails  at  $2S 
was  ^usitifieS  by  the  agreement  between  the  railroad  companies  and 
^^^^^^cl  manufacturers. 

^^'  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

^^'^-.HiLL.  And  one  of  the  other  witne^^ses  before  us  last  week  inade 
a  similar  statement — that  it  was  a  mutual  agreement,  the  price  of 
$28  being  based  on  an  agreed  price  of  freight  rates  on  the  materials 
used  hy  the  steel  manufacturers;  so  that,  the  steel  manufacturers  and 
the  railroads  being  satisfied,  where  did  the  general  consuming  public 
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come  in  in  that  higher  price  of  steel,  these  rates  being  charged  on 
all  steel  that  is  made  as  well  as  rails  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  riot  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  rates  of  freight  are  not  only  charged  on  the  mate- 
rials going  into  the  steel  rails,  out  they  go  on  all  materials  used  in  all 
steel  production,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  laiow  that  the  railroads  raised  these  rates. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  you  built  the  road  from  the  lake  to  Pittsburg,  did 
you  not  ?    Do  you  remember  what  the  rate  was  that  you  charged  up 

Jrour  steel  production  cost  for  transportation  on  that  road  from  the 
ake  to  Pittsburg?    It  was  a  very  small  rate,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  give  you  that  from  memory. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  it  not  along  about  23  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no ;  no. 

Mr.  Hill.  From  the  lake  to  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  was  the  cost  of  moving  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  cost  us  22  cents  a  ton  to  bring  loaded  cars — ^no; 
it  cost  us  12  cents  a  ton  to  move  cars  down  from  the  lake  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  11  cents  to  take  the  empty  cars  back.  I  remember  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  that  did  not  include  cost 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  testified  the  other  day  that  in  making  up 
his  charge  for  the  cost  of  steel  he  figured  a  dollar  a  ton  for  bringing 
the  ore  from  the  lake  down  to  Pittsburg.  That  is  a  very,  very  heavy 
increase  over  what  you  charged  up  in  the  cost  and  what  he  figured  in 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  tell  you  what  Mr. 
Schwab  did.  If  we  charged  it  at  only  23  cents,  we  were  very  fool- 
ish, because  there  are  the  repairs  of  a  railroad  and  the  maintenance, 
and  there  is  interest  on  the  capital. 

Mr.  Hill.  Briefly,  do  you  think  the  general  consimiing  public,  in 
the  consumption  of  steel  outside  of  steel  rails  should  be  obliged  to 
stand  and  make  good  such  an  agreement  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  steel  companies? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  opinion  to  express  upon  that.  That  is  a 
matter  l)etwoen  the  railroads  and  the  public.  It  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  the  comparative  price  of  steel. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  If  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  reduced,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
duced by  revising  the  tariff,  Mr.  Carnegie,  according  to  the  testimony 
that  is  b'.'fore  us.  The  increase  which  Mr.  Schwab  has  shown  in  the 
cost  of  steel  is  in  all  of  these  increases  of  freight  rates  all  the  way 
through.  If  those  are  controlled  by  a  combination  of  the  steel  manu- 
facturers and  a  combination  of  the  railroads,  acting  in  harmony, 
how  is  the  tariff  going  to  affect  it? 

Mr.^  Carnegie.  My  dear  friend,  if  we  are  going  into  authorizing 
combinations,  the  result  is  this:  We  shall  have  a  supreme  court  oi 
industry,  and  that  court  will  have  to  fix  the  prices  of  everything  if 
the  consumer  is  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  But,  Mr.  Carnegie,  if  this  committee  is  to  fix  the  tariff, 
is  it  not  its  duty  to  find  out  whether  the  increased  cost  is  the  result 
of  the  tariff  or  the  result  of  something  else?  I  am  asking  you  that 
question. 
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Mr.^ Carnegie.  That  is  your  duty;  but  I  am  unable  to  give  yo\: 
any  opinion  about  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  say  that  the  rate  of  $28  is  a  justifiable  price, 
and  that  it  is  caused  by  the  agreement  between  the  railroads  and  the 
steel  manufacturers,  both  as  to  freights  and  the  price  of  steel. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  excuse  me.    ihave  never  mentioned  freights. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  did  not,  some  of  the  other  witnesses  have. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Ah!  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  enough  sins  of  my, 
own  to  answer  for.  [Laughter.  ]  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  here  upon 
any  subject  but  that  question  T  am  called  to  speak  upon,  and  that  is 
the  main  question,  at  last:  Has  protoction  done  its  oflice?  Has  it  en- 
abled the  manufacturers  of  «^teel  of  America  (not  the  inefficient,  hut 
the  efficient,  well-managed  manufacturing  concern's  of  America)  to 
do  without  further  support,  protection,  which  should  never  be  given 
exoept  temporarily:  to  oetermine  the  question  whether  we  can,  in  our 
country,  produce  a  home  supply  of  the  article  temporarily  protected, 
lK?tter.  more  conveniently,  more  steadily  than  it  was  b2fore  coming 
from  abroad?  If  the  manufacturers  of  America,  after  forty  years' 
nursing,  can  not  to-day  do  without  the  crutch  of  protection,  then  our 
policy  has  been  a  failure. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  I  not  understand  Mr.  Carnegie  to  say  that  there 
was  an  agreement  between  the  railroads  and  the  steel  concerns  as  to 
the  prices  that  were  to  l>e  paid  for  freight  on  the  products  of  the 
?teel  concerns? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  not  know  that  feature,  if  there  were ;  I  never 
heard  it  before.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  agreement.  I 
do  not  know  the  details  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  was  my  question.    I  thought  that  you  had  said  so. 

Mr.  Cabneoie.  And  I  never  heard  that  there  was  an  agreement  ex- 
cept as  to  the  price  of  rails. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  I  was  mistaken  in  the  fact. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Aside  from  that,  the  issue  between  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  us,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  we  are  pursuing  the  right 
method  to  ascertain  a  reason  for  reducing  the  tariff  or  not;  or,  if  the 
tariff  is  taken  off  of  steel,  do  you  think  the  prices  of  steel  to  the  people 
will  be  less  than  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  immediate  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  which  the 
people  of  America  will  have  wnll  be  that  you  will  have  taken  from 
the  combination  the  power  to  raise  their  prices  above  the  cost  at  which 
the  foreigner  could  enter,  and  the  cost  will  necessarily  be  lower  to 
the  foreigner  if  you  take  the  tariff  off  his  products. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment.  What  combination  do  you  refer 
to?  ^ 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  refer  to  the  combination  of  which  Judge  Gary  is 
the  head;  for  they  all  meet  together.  There  is  no  secret  about  that 
now ;  you  have  read  his  speeches. 

ilr.  Calderhead.  But  if  it  costs  as  much  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many and  in  France  to  make  the  steel  as  it  does  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  in  our  country,  what  possible  bene- 
fit can  it  be  to  our  people  ?  What  combination  could  be  made  amongst 
our  own  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  T  have  stated  the  benefit  that  it  would  be. 
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^  ^EAD.  It  would  be  that  there  could  not  be  a  C9mbina- 

*n  prices  above  the  price  that  the  foreign  man  was 
.ilat? 
^BNEGiE.  That  is  it. 
..  Calderhead.  That  is  all? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  great  deal — that  is  a  great  deal.  Now,  just 
one  moment. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment  there:  Will  there  be  any  prob- 
ability of  a  combination  with  the  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  if  combinations  are  allowed  there  will  be 
a  very  great  probability. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  A  ^reat  probability? 

Mr.  Carnegie;  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  said  a  while  ago,  I  think,  that  if  it  was 
lawful  at  all  there  certainly  would  be? 

Mr.  CARNECiiE.  I  would  not  say  certainly;  I  judge  upon  human 
nature. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  will  the  profits  of  mak- 
ing stei^l  in  this  country  be  less  than  they  are  now? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  my  opinion — I  have  repeated  this  several  times 
to-day — nothing  that  the  foreign  numufacturer  can  do  toward  ob- 
taining bnsino<<  here  will  affect  injuriously  any  steel  manufacturer 
in  this  country  who  deserves  to  succe(»d  in  his  business  and  has  the 
necessary  facilities. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that,  and  the  reason  is  that  the 
cost  of  making  steel  in  foreign  countries  is  about  the  same  as  it  is 
here  now  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  it  is.  Well,  yes ;  you  can  say  it  so  if  you 
like.    It  is  not — my  b?st  judgment  is  that 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  it  is  substantially  the  same? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  yes;  I  think  we  made  it  a  shade  cheaper  at 
the  works  that  made  the  cheapest  steel.     I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Calderhead,  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  wages  of  la- 
borers in  the  steel  mills,  in  all  branches  of  labor  that  contribute  to  the 
making  of  steel,  producing  ore,  making  pi^  iron,  etc.,  are  much  lower 
in  England  and  Germany  than  in  the  United  States.  If  it  costs  as 
much  to  produce  steel  in  England  and  Germany  as  it  does  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  wages  of  labor  are  so  much  less,  what  effect  will 
it  have  on  the  wages  of  labor  in  this  country  if  steel  is  to  be  sold  at 
the  same  price  there  and  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  the  steel  of  Britain  is  as  dear  to  make  in  Britain 
as  it  is  here,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  labor  cost  is  not  as  great  as 
ours;  because  they  use  many  mora  men  than  we  do,  having  smaller 
markets  and  not  having  the  continuous  rolling  of  steel  that  we  have. 
The  costs  being  the  same,  there  is  a  natural  tariff  which  even  Congress 
can  not  surmount.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has  to  pay  the  freight* 
of  bringing  his  steel  here. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  that,  and  I  have  heard 
it  a  number  of  times  to-day.  But  it  is  evident,  if  the  wages  are  so 
much  less  in  those  countries  than  they  are  in  tliis  country,  that  the 
cost  of  steel  must  be  in  something  else.  You  say,  then,  that  it  is  in 
the  increased  price  of  ore,  or  the  approaching  scarcity  or  value  of  it? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  no.  There  is  a  very  large  element  in  this: 
That  with  our  machinery,  and  making  such  enormous  outputs,  you 
must  not  take  the  cost  of  labor  which  they  give  you  here.  The  cost 
of  labor  per  man  is  much  higher  here ;  but  it  it  requires  two  English- 
men, with  their  appliances  and  mills,  and  so  forth  (in  which  it  would 
be  folly  for  them  to  imitate  us),  to  produce  the  amount  of  steel  that 
one  man  can  produce  here,  then  there  would  not  be  the  labor-cost 
difference  which  you  assume.     You  must  not  take  it  per  man. 

You  must  give  credit  to  the  United  States  Steel  Company  and  the 
works  at  Gary.  This  is  what  I  hear  from  men  who  are  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  steel ;  and  they  are  rejoicing.  There  is  a  new 
mill  building  at  Gary.  Remember,  1  was  just  told  this,  and  I  have 
heard  them  talk  about  it. 

There  is  a  new  mill  building  at  Gary  that  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Company.  I  am  told  that  it  will  make  40,000 
tons  of  rails  a  month,  and  that  there  will  only  be  four  men  at  the 
rolls;  and  if  they  ran  them  three  turns,  eight  hours  apiece,  there 
would  be  only  twelve  men  employed.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  such 
mill  that  could  be  built  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  judiciously ; 
because  they  have  not  the  great  market  that  we  have  for  rails,  that 
allows  the  mill  to  go  for  weeks  and  weeks  on  one  form  of  rails  with- 
out changing  rolls.  The  Englishman  is  glad  if  he  gets  an  order  for 
500  tons  of  rails  of  the  same  pattern.  He  has  to  make  them,  and 
then  he  has  to  change  the  rolls;  and  that  is  a  day  lost  for  his  mill. 
Then  he  has  to  put  in  another,  and  the  size  is  different  of  the  rail  that 
has  to  be  rolled  next  week.  His  men  have  to  have  time  to  get  ac- 
customed to  the  lighter  or  the  heavier  sections;  and  it  takes  a  day  or 
two  for  them  to  get  into  it.  In  the  case  of  this  rail  mill  at  Gary,  the 
labor  cost  there  will  not  be  half  what  it  is  in  England,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cheaper  cost  of  labor  per*  man. 

There  is  another  case  where  the  cost  of  labor 

Mr.  Caldebiiead.  Just  a  moment,  before  you  go  to  another  case. 
If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  will  the  English  mill  not  have  just  as  large  a 
market  as  we  have,  and  just  the  same  price,  barring  the  natural  tariff 
of  the  ocean  and  the  railway  mileage? 

Mr.  Carxegie.  Mr.  Calderhead,  just  one  moment.  Consider  this 
subject :  Do  you  think  that  an  American  would  buy  a  ton  of  foreign 
rails  if  he  could  get  the  rails  of  his  own  countrymen  ? 

Mr.  BoxYNGE.  Suppose  he  could  get  them  cheaper  abroad? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Simply  from  self-interest,  I  should  think  he 
would  buy  where  he  could  buy  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  wait  a  moment.  No,  no;  other  elements  come 
in  there.  The  railroads  get  the  traffic  of  our  manufacturers.  They 
are  deeply  concerned  in  keeping  them  at  work,  and  while  they  pay 
S28  a  ton  for  rails,  they  may  have  $5  a  ton  profit  on  these  very  rails 
through  the  transportation  of  materials. 

Mr.  Bonyxge.  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  would  not  apply  to  structural 
steel  that  might  be  landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Thank  you  for  mentioning  structural  steel.  I 
would  have  forgotten  that  illustration.  I  wish  the  chairman  could 
hear  me.    I  will  try  to  make  him.     Do  you  all  hear  me? 

Several  Members.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  I  want  every  man  to  hear  what  I  am  about 
to  say.     [Addressing  Mr.  Calderhead.]     You 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  like  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  that  makes  such 
a  statement  as  you  have  made,  or  asks  such  a  question  as  you  have 
asked.  Iniagine  yourself  about  to  build  a  skyscraper,  a  big  building. 
That  requires  structural  steel,  and  it  goes  principally  into  that  class 
of  construction,  bridges,  etc.  You  have  got  $2,000,000  to  invest  in  a 
skyscraper  that  you  are  going  to  build  in  Washington.  Your  archi- 
tect comes  to  you  with  pages  showing  every  bar,  every  beam,  every 
langle  of  steel  that  goes  into  that  structure;  and  it  is  formidable, 
lie  says  to  you — well,  no  architect  would  say  this  to  you,  because 
maybe  they  have  had  experience.  But  a  seller  of  steel  comes  to  you 
and  says:  "Don't  buy  this  American  steel  that  Schwab  is  making. 
I  will  give  it  to  you  at  $2  a  ton  cheaper,  or  $3  a  ton  cheaper,  or  $5  a 
ton  cheaper.'' 

If  you  have  never  built  a  building  before,  you  might  accept  that 
offer.  What  would  l>e  the  result?  Your  order  takes  ten  days  to 
reach  the  maker,  3,000  miles  away.  He  promises  to  deliver  it  to  you 
in  six  months  or  three  months,  or  whatever  it  is.  He  is  a  little  late 
in  deliveries.  He  ships  the  second  story  before  he  ships  the  first. 
You  lose  a  few  bars  in  transportation.  Vou  go  on  with  your  build- 
ing, and  he  delays  you.  You  go  on  with  your  building,  and  two  or 
three  bars  are  lost  in  transportation;  there  are  so  many  transfers.  I 
am  speaking  now  practically.  You  can  not  ^et  on  withtmt  those  two 
or  three  bars,  and  your  building  can  not  be  put  up.  Then  there  is  a 
blunder  made;  the  man  has  shipped  some  steel  that  belongs  to  an- 
other thing  altogether,  from  the  Wrong  pile. 

If  you  take  the  American  steel,  your  rolling  mill  is  right  here;  it 
is  run  by  your  neighbor,  probably,  a  gentleman  that  you  know  well. 
You  tell  him :  "  Why,  there  is  a  mistake  here,"  and  it  is  remedied  in 
a  moment,  in  a  day.  He  has  plenty  of  structural  steel  on  hand,  and 
he  remedies  the  defect.  You  get  along  faster  than  you  thought  you 
would.  You  want  the  third  storv  before  the  architect  figured  that 
it  would  be  needed.  "  Certainly ; ''  the  changes  are  made,  and  he  gives 
you  that. 

If  ever  you  tried  to  send  an  order  3,000  miles  away  to  build  a 
bridge  or  a  structure,  you  may  do  it  once  when  you  begin,  but  you 
will  never  do  it  again.  It  is  impracticable.  There  are  so  many  con- 
tingencies in  the  one  case  which  you  avoid  in  the  other.  I  do  not 
care  if  structural  steel  for  a  great  building  were  offered  in  New  York 
or  in  Pittsburg  or  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else  at  $5  a  ton  less.  From 
my  experience  I  would  not  consider  having  my  steel  made  3,000  miles 
away. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  people  make  such  blunders  as  that  when 
they  ship  bridges  all  over  the  earth  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  make  such  blunders  as  that;  but 
it  is  a  different  thing  to  prepare  a  finished  bridge  that  has  to  be  put 
together.  If  you  were  shipping  a  bridge  to  India,  remember,  you 
would  not  run  the  risk.  In  some  cases  they  are  so  careful  that  tliey 
put  the  bridge  together  before  it  leaves  the  works;  and  that  is  good 
policy.  And  so  with  a  steel  building.  You  think  a  steel  building  is 
a  very  simple  thing.    It  is  not. 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Carnegie,  we  are  sending  structural  steel  over 
the  world,  are  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Cabni:gie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  that  you  say 
would  pi-event  the  foreign  manufacturer  from  sending  structural  steel 
here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  excuse  me.  I  do  not  think  we  are  selling  much 
stnictural  steel  abroad. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  For  bridges  and  matters  of  that  kind,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Simply  oecause  it  is  impossbile  for  the  man  to 
whom  you  sell  a  bridge  to  get  it  any  nearer  than  this  country,  and  of 
course  he  has  to  do  the  best  he  can.  But  I  am  putting  the  case  where 
he  can  order  our  steel  at  hand,  and  get  the  manufacturer  to  prevent 
delays  and  mistakes.  As  I  have  told  you,  engineers  require  the  bridge 
to  hie  put  together  when  time  is  an  element,  or  when  they  want  a 
"dead  sure"  thing.  That  gives  the  home  manufacturer  of  structural 
steel  practical  control  of  his  market,  even  if  the  foreign  steel  were 
to  be  delivered  to  him  or  promised  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  a  great 
many  dollars  less  per  ton. 

I  thank  you  for  mentioning  structural  steel.  There  is  another 
illustration.  If  that  had  not  been  struck,  you  people  would  have 
taken  the  books  as  to  the  cost  of  structural  stet*l  in  America,  and  you 
would  have  based  action  upon  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  we  not  induce  you  to  stay  with  us  a  little  longer, 
Mr,  -Carnegie,  so  that,  as  various  difficulties  arisi\  we  could  refer  to 
this  practical  experience  which  has  shed  such  a  flood  of  light  on 
this  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  T  am  at  your  st»rvice,  if  you  will 
give  me  a  telegraph  blank.     I  have  an  engagement  in  New  York. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Calderhead  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  stay  here.  It  is  my  duty  to  stay  here  for  a 
week.     It  is  my  duty  as  a  citizen  of  America. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  one  question  and  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  that  explanation 
of  mine  impresses  you  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cau)erhead.  Yes;  I  am  very  well  siitisfied  wMth  it.  You 
ascribe  the  que^ion  to  me,  however;  it  was  Mr.  Bonynge's  question. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  it  was  Mr.  LongT^'orth  that  asked  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Mr.  Bonynge. 

Mr.  Carneoie.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Yes;  it  impresses  me,  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  it  does  not 
altogether  satisfy  me. 

&fr.  Carnegie.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Because  I  think  we  are  sending  structiiral  steel 
abroad  and  meeting  those  difficulties. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  These  difficulties  will  to  a  certain  extent  prohibit 
our  people  from  sending  abroad  even  to  get  a  reduced  price;  but  if 
the  reduction  was  sufficient  I  do  not  think  it  would  absolutely  prevent 
them  from  sending  abroad  for  their  structural  steel. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  that  is  a  very  great  "  if  " — a  very  great  "  if." 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Of  course  the  ''ifs-'  are  in  the  whole  transaction, 
because  we  have  not  revised  the  tariff  vet. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  thought  you  asked  the  question.  Allow  me  to 
make  one  remark.  The  more  experience  you  got  in  trying  to  build 
your  structure  out  of  steel  made  3,000  miles  away  the  bigger  the  ^  if  " 
would  be.  You  would  never  do  it  twice — at  least,  that  is  my  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask. 

The  (Chairman.  I^t  him  write  his  dispatch. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes;  I  will  wait  until  you  write  your  dispatch. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  will  not  telegraph  until  later,  because  I  can 
do  it  as  well  then. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  question  that  !•  intended  to  ask  you  next  was, 
If  we  have  free  trade  and  free  competition  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  in  steel,  will  we  have  an  international  scale  of  wages  for 
workingmen  ? 

Mr.  C'arnegie.  That  seems  to  me  about  equivalent  to  asking,  "  If 
the  sky  would  fall,  would  we  catch  larks?  "  How  can  I  tell  what  we 
would  have? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  that  is  a  serious  question  with  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  nobody  that  could  tell  you  what  would 
happen.  Let  me  again  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  under  the  law 
of  combination  resulting  in  a  monopoly  in  business,  anything  may 
happen. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Then,  Mr.  Carnegie,  since  you  first  began  the 
manufacture  of  steel  rails,  when  the  pric^  of  steel  rails  in  England 
delivered  here  was  about  $140  a  ton  in  gold,  and  the  tariff  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  that,  what  benefit  was  the  tariff  to  \'Ouf 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  When  you  began  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails, 
if  my  recollection  is  right,  steel  rails  from  England  were  sold  in 
America  at  $140  a  ton  in  gold,  or  $100. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  my  recollection  is  different.  I  think  when  we 
first  commenced  the  manufacture  of  steel  our  competitors  did  not 
believe  that  we  would  be  ready  to  make  steel  for  a  j'ear  after  we  did 
make  it,  and  we  went  out  to  the  various  railroads  and  persuaded 
them  to  give  us  orders  at  $05  a  ton,  I  think.  I  speak  from  memory, 
and  I  am  not  sure;  but  I  think  I  remember  well  that  we  went  and 
sold  rails  freely  at  $05  a  ton.  That  may  have  been  $5  a  ton  lower 
than  our  competitors  were  charg^ing;  and  we  sold  a  great  many,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  we  were  going  to  avoid  the  errors  of  previous 
builders. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  was  trusting  to  my  memory  about  the  time.  I 
remember  very  well  when  English  steel  rails  were  sold  for  the  first 
work  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  $140  a  ton  in  gold,  delivered 
at  Omaha  or  Kansas  City,  and  I  think  that  in  1869  you  tendered  the 
same  kind  of  rails  at  from  $r)0  to  $70  a  ton,  or  they  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  this? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  In  1809  or  1870  they  tendered  rails  at  $65  or  $70 
a  ton. 

Mr,  Carnegie.  That  is  what  I  am  saying — that  our  price  was  $65 
or  $70  a  ton. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  tariff  was  insignificant  compared  with  that 
high  price.    ^Vhat  benefit  was  the  tariff  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  Cabnegie.  The  tariff  was  this  benefit — that  if  the  tariff  had  not 

oeen  imposed,  and  not  alone  by  the  Republican  party 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Well,  by  Americans? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  going  to  tell  you — ^but  by  patriotic  Democrats 
that  voted  for  itj  also — if  that  had  not  been  the  declared  policy  of  my 
country,  the  national  policy,  acquiesced  in  by  enough  of  both  parties, 
1  Would  never  have  ventured  upon  the  making  of  steel.  None  of  us 
™w  what  a  ton  of  steel  rails  would  cost  then.  It  was  largely  an 
experiment.  But  I  am  very  sure  that  the  cost  was  about  as  I  tell 
you-^$65  or  $70, 
Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  did  not  expect  to  make  a  great  profit  on  that, 
l^he  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy,  and  we  sold,  as  I  tell  you,  a  great 
J^ny  steel  rails — I  think  the  enormous  quantity,  then,  of  70,000  tons, 
^he  Cambria  Iron  Company  boasted  oi  having  made  4,000  tons  in 
*  nionth.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  can  adopt  a  new  process  in  a 
countrv  and  go  right  off  from  the*  start. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  IS  just  what  benefit  was  the  tariff  to  you? 

,^^^'  Carnegie.  The  tariff  benefit  was  this:  Whatever  it  was,  we 

reit  sure  (I  took  the  risk  of  this)  that  whatever  Britain  could    do,  I 

would  try  to  see  whether  we  could  not  make  rails  $7 — and  it  was  more 

man  m^^.  it  was  twenty — ah,  now — now  I  have  got  this!     The  first 

,  Put  on  steel  rails  was  not  insignificant.    The  first  tariff  put  on 

Steel  rails  was  30  per  cent  duty  on  the  hundred,  $28  a  ton. 

Mr*  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

j^lr.  Carnegie.  Well,  of  course  I  need  not  talk  further.    I  did  not 

understand.     Now,  let  me  tell  you-^ 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  at  the  time  the  price  of  rails  was  from  $100 
to  $140  a  ton? 

Mr,  Carnegie.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there.     I  think  we  made 
the  first  rails  when  it  was  $65  or  $70.    No ;  I  am  sure  you  are  mis- 
taken. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Carnegie — are  you  through,  Mr.  Calderhead  ? 
Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes;  let  him  finish  his  explanation,  however. 
Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  listen.    I^et  me  assure  you  again  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  tariff  of  $28  a  ton  voted  by  both  parties,  and  therefore 
I  had   some    confidence  in    its  continuance,  we   never  would   have 
touched  steel. 
Mr.  Calderhead,  Why  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  tell  you.  I  had  very  enterprising  partners  in 
the  iron  business.  I  told  you  this  morning  that  not  one  of  them  would 
put  a  dollar  in  the  enterprise.  I  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  sanguine 
of  men.  My  own  partners  would  not  allow  the  steel  business  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  iron  business ;  and  I  tell  you  that  no  man  that 
went  into  the  steel  business  in  this  country  was  successful  personally — 
not  one  of  them  reaped  the  recompense  he  desired.  Every  steel  con- 
cern failed  or  had  to  be  reconstructed.  The  Cambria  Iron  Company 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  sheriff  and  was  transferred  into  a  new  com- 
pany. The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  before  its  mills  ran  a  ton, 
was  only  saved  from  bankruptcv  by  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Com- 
pany under  the  greatest  presid^ent  it  ever  had,  John  Edgar  Thom- 
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son,  advancing  the  then  enormous  sum  of  $600,000  and  taking  the 
risk  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  succeeding.  The  Bethlehem 
Company  was  mortgaged.  (That  is  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany: that  is  the  Bethlehem  Company.)  The  Joliet  works  were  sold 
out.*  Ward,  of  Detroit,  the  first  one,  failed.  Griswold,  of  Troy— his 
plant  was  a  failure.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  sit  here  and  know 
now  that  the  production  of  a  steel  rail  is  so  easy.  Yon  should  have 
been  in  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  the  reason  for  my  questions  is  this:  There  is 
a  real  relation  lK»tween  the  tariff  and  the  manufacturer  and  also  be- 
tween the  tariff  and  the  wages  of  the  men  wiio  work  for  him.  The 
tariff  is  an  insurance  to  the  manufacturer  that  his  capital  invested 
will  be  proteded  at  least  to  that  amount.  It  is  an  insurance  to  him 
that  he  can  pay  the  wages  necessary  to  procure  the  labor. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  dll. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Then  I  think  there  must  be  quite  a  difference 
between  us. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  c(ntainly  is.  When  I  went  into  steel  I  thought 
that  the  tariff  protected  me.  I  soon  found  that  we  did  not  need  $28. 
You  have  got  to  pay  men  in  this  country  the  wages  you  can  get  the 
best  men  for.    Labor  is  a  commodity  like  anything  else. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  pays  to  get  the  best  men  and  pay  the  highest 
wages  for  labor. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Fewer  men  do  your  work,  and  vou  are  getting  hon- 
est, respectable,  sober  men.  Mr.  Schwab — no;  wlio  was  it  that  spoke 
about  labor  this  morning?  Let  me  remember.  There  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  that  was  said  this  morning  about  labor.  Yes;  that 
the  men  did  two  men's  work  then  for  one  that  they  would  do  to-day. 
When  labor  is  plentiful,  men  do  a  great  deal  more  work;  at  least  30 
per  cent  more  would  be  my  estimate.  AVhen  wages  are  high  and 
men  scarce,  they  do  not  do  the  work.  The  reason  is  this  (I  am  not 
blaming  the  men  for  it:  it  is  human  nature)  :  When  labor  is  plenti- 
ful, a  man  is  zealoTis  to  keep  his  job.  WTien  labor  is  very  scarce,  and 
you  can  not  (ret  other  men.  the  man  will  be  a  great  deal  less  attentive 
to  his  duties.  That  is  my  experience,  and  it  is  that  of  every  employer 
of  labor. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Admitting  all  that,  then,  it  still  does  not  explain 
just  what  benefit  the  tariff  was  to  you  in  starting  the  manufacture 
of  steel  raiN. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  I  not  explain  that?  I  explained  that  I  would 
not  have  started  at  all  without  the  considerable  advantage  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that ;  but  when  I  asked  you  why 
not,  yoTi  entered  into  a  discourse  about  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
friends  to  invest  capital  and  risk  capital,  and  all  that.' 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly :  and  they  would  not  have  gone  in  with- 
out the  tariff. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Well,  just  why?     A\Tiat  good  did  the  tariff  do? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Britain  made  steel  rails  long  before  we  did. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carni^gie.  And  British  appliances  were  such  for  export  trade 
that  they  could  have  deluged  us. 
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jii'  ^AijjERHEAD.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr. 


ing  n\^^^^^^^^^'  I  ^^^  willinir  to  take  the  risk  of  any  Anierieaii  l>eat- 
vrorks    '  but  it  comes  to  a  different  thing  when  an  old-established 
Mr-  ^Uld  export  its  surplus  upon  us. 
I^ts  r:;;ALDERHEAD.  Then  the  tariif  was  an  insurance? 
1  Vi^U^^^^^^^*  ^  have  just  told  you  that  it  was  the  only  insurance. 

-^,^^^  not  have  gone  in  without  it. 

aiY.  Calderhead.  That,  then,  was  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  cap- 
ital.   What  was  its  relation  to  wages? 

*^rr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  the  interest  of  capital  and  the  interest 

\f    ^'^^kman  are  mutual. 

^"r.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that  myself.  You  could  not  induce 
^^  to  come  to  that  employment  in  your  mills  for  the  same  wages 
»^nat  they  would  have  received  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  quite  true.     But  such  are  the  advantages  of 
j^  American  market,  the  home  market,  the  standardized  market,  as 
nave  tried  to  explain  to  you.  that  we  can  boat  the  English  manufac- 
^\f^  ^^l  ^^^  time,  owing  to  the  difficidties  he  labors  under. 
^^^-  C^alderiiead.  And  we  no  longer  need  that  protection  ? 
T  1    **'  Carnegie.  We  no  longer  need  that  protection,  in  mv  opinion. 
^J^^epeated  that  twenty  times. 

.  *  ^^AijjERiiEAD.  I  understand  that.     Do  you  think  that  if  the  pro- 
tection iH  continued  the  manufacturer  will  go  to  sleep? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  that  tendency  in  human  nature — do  you 
j^Qt  think  so? — that  when  you  are  doing  well  you  will  let  well  enough 
alone  and  are  content. 

Mr.  Calderheau.  I  see  a  gooc^  deal  of  that.  I  am  glad  you  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Well,  Mr.  Carnegie,  it  has  not  altogether  had  that 
effect,  because  Mr.  Schwab  has  introduced  these  new  improvements 
that  you  gave  him  very  high  credit  for  this  morning. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  So  that  it  has  not  altogether  had  that  effect. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Certainly;  that  is  one  exception. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Xo;  but  I  wish  to  explain  about  Schwab.  Mr. 
Schwab  was  alone,  you  might  say,  in  the  Bethlehem  works.  He  owns 
it  He  was  not  financially  very  strong  when  he  started ;  and  he  was 
most  enterpri.sing.  If  Mr.  Schwab,  after  ninning  awhile,  was  mak- 
ing the  great  profits  that  we  hear  of,  and  everything  w^as  going  well, 
the  influence  upon  him  might  be  sedative. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Yes;  and  then  do  you  not  imagine  that  somebody 
else  would  arise  that  would  introduce  some  new  improvements  and 
wake  Mr.  Schwab  up  or  put  him  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  there  were  no  combinations  that  would  be  the 
effect;  and  the  policy  of  trying  to  bolster  the  inefficient  that  may 
need  a  tariff  to-day,  when  others  say  they  do  not,  would  be  the  most 
unfortunate  policy,  in  my  opinion,  j^or  the  (lovernment  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  policy  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  (lovern- 
ment  was  to  attempt  to  fix  the  prices;  but  as  long  as  prices  will  be 
fixed  by  the  output  of  the  efficient  organizations  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I 
have  much  interest  in  the  inefficient  organizations. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  How  would  it  be  if  they  all  got  togetlier  and  agi'eed 
upon  a  common  price  that  would  make  the  inefBcient  organization 
profitable  ? 

Mr.  Calderiiead.  Would  legislation  either  way  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  prevent  their  getting  togetlier? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;   if  combinations  are  unlawfid. 

Mr.  Calderiiead.  Oh,  that  would  be  a  criminal  statute;  but  could 
legislation,  either  for  tariff  or  for  free  trade,  prevent  it  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  say  again  that  in  our  present  situation  it 
would  not  make  a  rap  of  difference,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  this  country  if  the  tariff  were  now  removed ;  because,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  it  is  impossible  for  the  foreigner 
seriously  to  affect  the  great  market  we  have  for  steel. 

Mr.  (taines.  In  coiinoction  with  what  you  were  just  saying,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  I  understand  thiU  you  (luestion  our  ability  to  find  out  the 
cost  here  and  abroad,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject-matter 
and  our  lack  of  the  technical  capacity  to  understand  the  information 
which  we  get;  and  that  you  advise  us  to  make  up  our  minds  with  ref- 
erence to  the  steel  schedules  from  two  facts:  First,  the  statement  of 
Judge  Gary  (about  which,  however,  there  is  some  dispute) ;  and  then 
the  other  known  fact,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ex- 
ports a  considerable  amount  of  steel.  In  coming  to  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  stool  company  makes  such  a  profit  that  it  can  be 
independent  of  foreign  competition,  you  divide  the  number  of  tons 
of  its  output  by  its  net  profit,  and  that  is  somewhere  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  ton.  The  steel  company,  however,  owns  its  own  ore. 
and  has  in  that  profit  an  ore  seller'#  profit.  It  owns  transportation 
on  the  lakes,  and  in  that  is  included  a  lake  transportation  profit.  It 
owns  railroad  interests,  and  in  that  is  included  railroad  profits.  It 
owns  coal  mines  and  makes  its  own  coke,  and  in  that  is  included  the 
profits  of  the  seller  of  coke.  AVhat  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  opin- 
ion, of  a  reduction?  (It  also  owns  limestone  and  a  number  of  other 
raw  materials.     I  do  not  undertake  to  name  them  all.) 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  no ;  I  understand.    Say  "  and  all  the  materials." 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes.  What  about  the  maker  of  pig  iron  or  steel  billets 
or  any  other  form,  at  any  other  stage  of  the  manufacture  you  choose, 
who  does  not  own  these  primary  processes  of  manufacture?  TNTiat 
would  be  the  effect  on  him? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  would  make  less  profit  per  ton  than  the  man 
who  owned  all  of  these,  necessarily. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Oh,  yes;  he  makes  much  less  profit  per  ton  now  on 
anv  one  or  two  or  three  items  of  manufacture  or  processes  of  manu- 
facture than  the  man  who  has  a  larger  number  of  them.  My  question 
was.  Would  not  the  tariff  wipe  out  that  small  competitor?  Take  the 
man  who  has  to  buy  his  ore  and  his  coke,  and  who  has  no  transpor- 
tation profits,  but  must  buy  transportation  from  some  one  else.  Have 
you  considered  the  effect  on  him  of  this  reduction? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  have  not.  I  have  considered  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  upon  men  who  run  their  business  and  make  all  these  things; 
and  then  I  do  not  know  any  small  concern  that  makes  just  one  item 
of  steel,  that  buys  everything  and  makes  steel.  I  would  not  regard 
him,  because  I  consider  that  he  has  not  managed  his  business  well, 
and  he  sliould  not  be  considered  a  steel  manufacturer  at  all. 
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Mr.  (jAiNES.  That  brings  us  right  up  to  the  point.  You  have  stated 
that  in  your  opinion  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Government,  by  the 
use  of  the  tariff  or  by  any  other  device,  to  aid  the  incompetent  or  the 
sluggish  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  agree  entirely  with  that;  but  is  that  intended  to 
include  all  men  who  are  not  in  the  "  aristocracy,''  as  you  might  call  it, 
of  steel  production  ?  Everybody  can  not  have  your  success,  Mr.  Car- 
negie, nor  that  of  Judge  Gary,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Schwab ;  and  yet  there 
are  men  of,  I  think,  very  considerable  capacity,  perhaps,  who  are  not 
so  large.  How  is  any  man  to  start  ?  You  were  small  one  dav  in  the 
iron  production,  were  you  not,  and  in  the  production  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  we  started  with  Bessemer  works  and  every- 
thing.   When  I  went  into  steel  we  had  everything. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  did  not  start  at  the  top  of  the  steel  produc- 
tion, did  you?  Perhaps  you  did,  but  there  are  other  very  capable 
men  who  did  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  point  you  make  is  this,  that  you  are  not  con- 
sidering people  abroad. 

Mr.  uaines.  Oh,  no;  not  except  as  they  affect  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then,  if  you  not  going  to  protect  every  manu- 
facturer— small  concerns,  as  you  say,  who  make  only  one  thing — if  it 
is  a  specialty,  you  will  find  he  gets  a  high  price  for  it.  There  are 
numerous  small  manufacturers  who  make  a  specialty  of  a  thing,  but 
such  a  man  certainly  can  not  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  in  making  rails  or  structural  steel  or  plates  or  any  of  these 
things.    The  time  has  gone  past  for  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  think  you  are  right  on  the  very  question :  Has  the 
time  for  the  small  independent  man  gone  by  ?  We  can  not  legislate, 
Mr.  Carnegie,  for  the  steel  company,  or  ought  not  to ;  and  we  ought 
not  to  legislate  at  it,  but  for  the  general  condition  of  the  country. 
Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question,  based  upon  that  assertion.  It  may 
be  correct  or  not.  but  it  is  my  opinion.  Is  there  not  danger,  if  we  take 
the  tariff  entirely  off  of  steel  products,  that  we  may  be  aiding  the 
steel  company  still  further  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the  busine^ss  by  de- 
stroying its  remaining  competition  in  this  country,  or  tending  to  de- 
stroy that  remaining  competition  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  T\^y,  these  small  makers  do  not  compete. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Some  of  them  sell  billets,  do  they  not? 

Mr,  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  of  any  concern  that  makes  only 
billets. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  there  not  small  makers  of  pig  iron  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  there  are  small  makers  of  pig  iron  in  the  coun- 
try they  may  do  just  as  well  as  the  large  ones.  If  you  have  a  fur- 
nace plant  capable  of  turning  out  a  few  hundred  tons  a  day  of  pig 
iron,  I  do  not  think  the  man  that  has  10  furnaces  can  make  pig 
ven^  much  cheaper — pig  iron  by  itself.  And  there  are  many  small 
manufacturers  who  make  specialties  for  which  they  get  large  prices. 
There  will  always  be  room  for  the  able,  enterprising  man  to  devote 
hhnself  to  one  specialty  and  make  a  profit  on  it.  His  specialty, 
probably,  would  not  be  imported.  But  a  man  who,  under  present 
conditions,  wishes  to  go  into  the  steel  business,  except  on  a  large  scale, 
is  a  man  whom  vou  need  not  bother  yourselves  about.    He  has  not 
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the  judgment  necessary;  and  if  the  Government  undertakes  to  nurse 
faihires  in  business 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  I  am  not  talking  about  nursing  the  failures.  I 
am  talking  about  a  condition  under  which  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
other  peoj)le  to  start  in  a  business  than  those  who  have  already 
achieved  the  most  pronounced  success  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  can  not  conduct  a  great  steel  business,  and 
make  rails  and  plates  and  girders  and  all  that;  the  man  is  destitute 
of  judgment  who  would  attempt  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  without  large  capital? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  but  he  means  a  small  man. 

Mr.  CocKitAX.  But  I  say  your  answer  would  indicate  that  any  man 
who  started  in  the  steel  business  was  destitute  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  was  your  answer  to  my  remark,  Air.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Caknegie.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Cockran  was  interpreting  your  answer  and  not 
my  remark. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  you  add  to  your 
answer  "  without  capital/-  so  as  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Carne(jie.  Oh,  but  wait.  He  would  still  be  a  bigger  fool  if  he 
had  capital  and  did  not  build  big  works. 

Mr.  C\)('KRAN.  Well,  of  course.  [Laughter.]  In  other  words,  un- 
less lie  employed  it  'i 

Mr.  Carne(;ie.  The  time  has  gone  past  when  in  this  great  country 
the  things  tliat  are  used  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  steel,  can  W 
economically  produced  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  time  for  the  small 
manufacturer  in  steel  has  gone  by,  and  we  are  to  recognize  the  day  of 
the  large  man  and  legislate  solely  with  reference  to  him? 

Mr. .CAnNE(;iE.  I  think  that  that  is  quite  true;  but  mind  you,  there 
will  always  be  specialties  which  can  be  made  in  small  quantitie^s  by  the 
able  man— always. 

Mr.  (taines.  Oh,  yes:  a  razor  or  a  special  sort  of  high-speed  steel 
or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  CAKNK(iiE.  Oh,  a  thousand  little  thin^. 

Mr.  (i  A  INKS.  But  in  the  general  steel  busmess,  not  the  specialtie.^— 
as  you  said  about  tin  plate,  when  we  speak  of  *'  steel,"  it  has  a  sort  of 
meaniii^r  in  a  general  way  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  (\\i:ne(jik.   Yes. 

Mr.  (iAiN?:s.  The  day  for  the  small  man  in  the  business,  in  your 
opinion,  has  irone  by:  and  in  making  up  this  tariff  bill  we  .should 
recognize  that  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  for  him? 

Mr.  Cahni:(}ik,  That  is  what  I  believe.     Do  you  differ  with  that? 

Mr.  (lAiNKs.  Yes,  Mr.  Carneirie.  I  am  very  reluctant  indeed  to 
believe  that  the  day  of  opportunity  for  the  man  of  fairly  modest 
means  and  the  man  who  is  not  even  a  great  genius  has  gone  by, 
and  that  he  must  simply  operate  under  the  shadow  of  the  protective 
wing  and  care  of  the  big  man.     That  is  a  thing  that  I  hate  to  come  to. 

Air.  Cakne(,ik.  My  dear  sir,  the  enterprising  man  under  the  shadow 
of  what  you  call  the  big  man,  the  big  establishment,  has  far  more 
opportunity  of  rising  to  fortune  than  he  ever  had  of  conducting  a 
small  business. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Carne(;ie.  And  I  am  sure  of  it. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  have  an  independent 
chance,  I  think.  Still,  that  is  a  mere  question  of  giving  my  opinion 
now,  when  yours  are  of  much  greater  interest. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  but  hold  on  a  little,  now.  Let  us  just  get  your 
juflgment  on  this  point :  You  agree  with  me  in  the  statement  that 
the  opportunities  for  clever  men  never  were  so  great  as  since  these 
^eat  aggregations  of  capital  and  works  have  taken  place.  Why, 
imagine — take  my  own  experience:  I  had  43  partners.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  but  one  that  put  a  dollar  in  the  business,  and  they  were 
millionaires  when  we  sold  out.    There  never  was  such  a  cliance. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  was  good  work. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  never  was  such  a  chance  for  able  men  to 
make  a  fortune  as  these  immense  establishments  have  given.  You 
have  a  wrong  conception  altogether  about  the  small  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Wait  a  moment.  The  man  that  had  half  of  1  per 
cent  of  interest  with  us — we  promoted  42  of  them,  young  fellows ;  no 
relatives.  There  was  only  one  that  was  a  cousin  of  some  partner,  and 
he  got  in  on  his  merits.  No ;  there  were  two,  but  they  got  in  in  spite 
of  that.  It  was  ability;  and  these  young  fellows — Schwab  was  one 
of  them— I  found  Schwab  on  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  He  had  a 
taste  for  music  then,  and  played  a  little.  He  was  a  bright  boy.  He 
wanted  a  situation.  I  sent  him  down  to  the  works.  He  was  a  drafts- 
man. He  is  an  awfully  clever  fellow,  Schwab  is.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  he  got  an  interest  in  the  firm ;  and  he  had — I  need  not  tell 
the  money  he  had  when  he  left.    He  w^as  no  small  man.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  I  can  readily  believe. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Imagine  what  chance  there  would  have  been  for 
Schwab  when  men  were  small  manufacturers,  pegging  away  at  a  hun- 
dred small  establishments.  That  genius  would  never  have  had  a 
chance  to  develop;  because,  besides  being  a  great  mechanic,  he  is  the 
best  manager  of  men  I  ever  knew. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  do  you  think,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  the  fact  that 
there  are  opportunities  under  such  men  as  yourselves  is  any  reason 
for  depriving  people  of  opportunity  elsewhere— those*  who  want  to 
start  on  their  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Those  who  want  to  start  on  their  own  account  with- 
out capital  betray  a  lack  of  judgment  that  will  prevent  them  from 
ever  being  successful  men. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  strange  state  of  affairs  is  about  to  develop.  The 
flotation  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  steel,  and  perhaps  for  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  seemed  to  start  mainly  in  the  countrj^  because  of 
the  sale  of  steel  rails  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home.  Now  you  aid  the 
movement  for  the  reduction  of  tariff,  while  defending  the  chief  cause 
of  complaint. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Carnegie:  AVhen  you  were  in 
business,  did  you  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  never  had  the  glorious  opportunity  of  exporting 
as  far  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  did  not  export  ?  What  is  your  impression  as  to 
the  practice  of  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at  liome  ?  AVliat  is  your 
opinion  of  that  practice  ? 

Mr,  Carnegie.  I  think  it  is  good  for  all  parties  concerned. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  analyze  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  with  pleasure.  You  make  everything  cheaper 
if  you  keep  your  men  at  work ;  and  if  orders  are  slack  at  home,  and 
there  is  the  alternative  of  idle  men  with  families  to  support,  and  the 
other  alternative  is  that  you  are  to  run  at  a  loss,  or  without  profit,  I 
know  what  my  practice  was.  I  ran  the  mills,  and  I  sold  everywhere 
I  could  sell.  I  think  that  the  man  who  disturbs  such  an  organization 
as  we  had,  instead  of  maintaining  it  at  a  loss  every  month,  is  a  poor 
manager. 

Mr.  CocKftAN.  Why  could  you  not  sell  at  home  cheaper? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  there  is  a  certain  demand  at  home  that  is 
supplied.    We  never  sold  abroad  if  we  could  sell  at  home. 

Mr.  C0CKR2VN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  pursued  the  policy 
of  reducing  prices  at  home  whenever  there  was  a  slackening  m  the 
demand,  so  as  to  stimulate  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  the  same  policy  there? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  yes;  but  he  is  asking  me  a  different  question 
there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  why  should  you  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  at 
home?     A^Tiy  not  sell  just  as  cheaply  at  home? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  if  I  sold  every  rail  at  a  loss,  I  would  soon 
shut  up,  and  the  rails  would  be  dearer  tfian  ever. 

Mr.  CocKiL\N.  But  would  not  the  loss  be  just  as  great  in  the  for- 
eign markets  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Why? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  you  only  sell  the  amount  needed  to  keep 
your  works  running. 

Mr.  Cockran.    V\Tiy  not  do  that  at  home? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  the  demands  were  not  here.  They  were 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  but  I  understood  that  you  could  create  a  ne^ 
demand  by  a  reduction  of  price. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  never  mentioned  that  subject. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  questioned  you  about  it  this  morning,  Mr.  Car- 
negie.    Perhaps  you  have  forgott<5n. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Woll,  wait  a  moment;  wait  one  moment.  There 
are  two  policies — whether  the  steel  company's  policy  was  right  in 
holding  up  prices,  or  whether  the  consumer  would  benefit  if  we  re- 
duced prices.  Now,  I  hold — I  have  an  open  mind;  the  other  has 
not  been  te«=^ted,  yon  remember 

Mr.  Cockran.  Which  other? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  policy  of  keeping  up  prices;  it  has  not  been 
tested  yet.  But  if  we  had  a  depression  we  would  rather  reduce  our 
prices  if  we  thought  it  would  stimulate  orders,  which  has  that  effect, 
but  not,  sometime?,  to  a  great  extent.  In  regard  to  steel  rails,  a 
railroad  company  will  buy  so  many  steel  rails.  In  depressed  times 
there  are  no  new  railroads  building,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices  there  would  give  us  1  ton  more  orders.  It  would  in 
this  way — we  might  get  an  order.  No ;  no  railroad  would  buy  a  rail 
that  it  did  not  need. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  rails 
would  not  have  itself  an  effect  upon  a  railway  if  it  was  contemplat- 
ing relaying  a  track  or  extending  its  trackage  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKiLVN.  Would  it  not  have  some  effect  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  some  slight  effect. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  no!  In  times  of  depression  railroads  are  not 
often  contemplating  extensions. 

Mr.  Coc'KRAN.  That  would  depend  upon  what  they  cost;  and  if  the 
reductions  were  extensive  enough,  do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a 
factor  in  stimulating  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  you  do  not  extend  any  work  on  a  railroad  solely 
l)ecause  of  the  cost  of  stool  rails.  A  great  many  other  things  must 
be  purchased. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that;  but  that  is  one  factor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  the  tendency  is  that  low  prices  stimulate  pro- 
duction.   There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  a  manufacturer  decides  that  he  has  a  surplus 
(which  of  course  comes  from  failure  of  demand),  might  not  that 
demand  be  stimulated  with  good  results  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  by 
offering  the  steel  product,  whatever  it  is,  at  a  lower  rate? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  really  do  not  believe  that  the  lower  cost  of  rails 
alone  would  stimulate  railroad  companies  to  buy  much  more — any 
reduction  that  you  could  make — although,  of  course,  political  econ- 
omy does  teach  that  low  prices  always  increase  consumption,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  certainly  applies  to  structural  steel ;  a  diminution 
in  prices  results  in  very  greatly  increased  consumption. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  applies  to  everything  in  degree. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is  that  in  the  case  of 
steel  rails  the  consumption  is  confined  to  a  single  customer — that  is, 
the  railroad — ^whereas,  in  the  case  of  structural  steel,  the  consumption 
is  extensive? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  I  think  you  might  tempt  a  millionaire  who 
wij^hed  to  build  a  skyscraper  with  a  great  bargain,  a  fall  of  prices,  if 
you  were  a  bold  man.  A  fall  of  prices  would  lead  him  to  go  on  with 
tis  work  again. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  made  a  very  significant  re- 
mark  

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  seem  to  feel  quite  weary,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  your  pleasure  to  come  to-morrow 
morning  at  half  past  9  and  finish  up  your  conversation  horo. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well, .gentlemen,  if  you  are  not  weary,  I  would 
rather  finish  now. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  said  to  Mr.  Gaines  that  of  the  43 
partners  with  whom  you  started ^ 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  not  start  with  forty-three;  I  ended  with 
forty-three. 

.  Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  of  the  43  you  had,  only  1  of  them  ever  put 
in  any  money? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  true.  Well,  allow  me— I  think 
there  was  another  one  that  went  in  who  had  a  small  interest  in  some 
of  our  other  w^orks.     There  may  have  been  two. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  what  the  profits  of  that 
industry  were,  would  you  mind  telling  us  what  capital  wavS  put  into 
the  Carnegie  Company  to  begin  with  ?  With  what  capital  did  voii 
start? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  was  in  the  millions;  but 
really,  I  w^ould  have  to  refer 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Schwab  testified  that  thei*e  was  no  capital  at 
all ;  that  j^ractically  all  the  capital  that  ever  was  in  the  business  had 
been  ina(le  out  of  its  profits.  Was  that  a  misapprehension  on  his 
part? 

Mr.  Carnecjie.  Oh,  I  think  it  was  a  misappehension  upon  your?. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  read  you  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  listen — made  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh ;  that  is  a  different  thing.  We  w^ere  in  iron  for 
many,  many  years,  and  Ave  made  money  that  we  put  into  steel.  He 
is  quite  right  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  beginning.  Would  you 
mind  telling  me,  then,  with  what  capital  you  did  start? 

Mr.  Cahnkcjie.  I  could  not  without  refreshing  my  memory. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Would  you  mind  coming  within  a  millicffl  or  so  of 
it  ?     [  Laughter.  | 

Mr.  Cakne(jie.  Do  you  mean  when  I  first  started  m  iron? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  w^e  will  begin  with  that. 

Mr.  (\vRNE(;iE.  Oh,  well,  we  started  in  a  small  iron  mill.  You 
must  not  take  this  as  correct ;  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  I  remember  it. 
It  was  a  small  amount,  the  first  interest  I  took  in  iron.  It  seems  to 
me — I  can  tell  you  where  my  start  was.  Now  I  remember:  My  first 
start  for  manufacturing  was  in  bridges.  I  saw  that  wooden  bridjr^s 
were  not  things  for  railroads,  and  we  built  a  small  bridge  of  cast- 
iron,  and  I  saw^  that  the  time  for  iron  bridges  was  coming,  and  I 
started  there  with  $1,500  which  I  borrowed  from  the  bank  as  my 
share.  I  got  five  other  partners  with  me,  practical  men,  and  they 
each  put  in  $1,500;  and  we  made  a  small  start  on  building  bridges. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  So  you  started  with  $9,000? 

Mr.  CARNKCiiK.  I  think  that  that  is  about  the  amount. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  were  six  of  you  who  put  in  $1,500  apiece? 

Mr.  CAKNE(iiE.  Five  of  us.    Five  of  us,  I  think. 

ilr.  CocKHAN.  You  said  there  were  five  others  besides  yourself. 
That  was  six  altogether? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  may  have  been  five  with  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  five  with  yourself. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  ''  Five  of  us,''  he  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  T  think  so;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  started  with  $7,500? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  there  any  other  capital  put  in  after  that,  or 
did  you  go  alcmg 

Mr.  Carne(}ie.  Oh,  of  course  as  we  made  money  we  put  it  iato  the 
business. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  there  was  no  outside  capital  put  in  after 
that;  was  there?  t 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  outside.  Of  course  I 
made  a  good  deal  of  money.  I  went  abroad  and  sold  bonds  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  I  made  a  good  deal  of  money; 
and  that  went  into  the  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  tell  us  alx)ut  how  much? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.    I  mean  to  say;  what  I  want  to  ^et  at  is 

Mr.  Carnegie.  At  various  times  we  put  in  capital ;  but  it  was  not 
in  the  millions. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Was  it  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  yes ;  I  should  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Could  you  say  how^  many  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Ox^kran.  Was  there  altogether  $500,000  put  in? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  hardly  think  so.     I  do  not  think  there  was  that 
much. 
•  Mr.  CocKEAx.  Would  you  say  $400,000? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  now,  this  is  a  question  that  I  have  not  thought 
over  for  forty  years.  I  can  not  recall  these  things;  but  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  might  start,  then,  I  suppose,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  capital  that  you  started  wuth  was  not  over  $500,000,  all 
told,  of  every  kind  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  what  we  started  with  was  not  anvthing  like 
that.  '         ^ 

Mr.  Cockrax.  But  I  mean  that  you  put  in  at  any  time  from  out- 
ade  sources? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  during  all  of  my  career? 

Mr.  Cockrax.  I  mean  while  you  were  in  the  iron  business.  Well, 
I  will  go  through  all  your  career ;  ves.  Perhaps  that  will  shorten  it. 
At  any  time  in  all  your  career,  while  you  were  in  the  iron  or  the  steel 
business,  how  much  capital  in  tlie  way  of  cash  subscriptions  did  you 
put  into  your  business? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  but  it  was  a  small 
amount.    I  should  think  half  a  million  dollars  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  cover  it  all? 

Mr,  Carnegie.  Up  to  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Up  to  what  time,  Mr.  Carnegie? 

Mr.  Carxegie.  Oh,  well,  now.  here  again  I  will  give  yoTi  an  esti- 
mate, if  you  like,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  I  will  take  that  if  you  c^n  not  give  me  anything 
better.    I  will  take  the  best  you  can  nrive  me. 

Mr.  Carxegie.  I  put  at  various  times  into  the  business — first  we 
>tarte<l  to  build  bridges;  then  we  went  into  the  iron  business. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  You  had  $500,000  at  scmie  time  or  other  put  in. 
About  what  time  was  that?  What  time  could  you  fix  as  about  the 
time  when  your  total  subscriptions  of  capital  to  vour  enterprise 
amounted  to  $500,000? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  reallv  could  not  trust  my  memory  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  About  when  ? 
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Mr.  Carnkgie.  Oh,  but  ''  abont."    ''About  •'  is- 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  ever  put  any  more  in?  I  mean,  now,  of 
outside  capital;  or  did  you  ever  get  any  more  capital  into  your  busi- 
ness than  $500,000  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  when  we  organized  the  steel  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  CocKR.\x.  I  will  take  any  time  that  you  like,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
when  your  memory  gets  at  it.     tf ust  take  that  point 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  would  have  to  give  me  time  to  go  over  all  the 
documents.  I  would  be  most  anxious  to  give  you  all  thase  things. 
but  can  you  go  back  forty  years  and  tell  everything  about  how  much 
money  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes:  I  can  tell  every  penny  I  had  forty  years  ago. 
and  it  would  not  take  me  very  long.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  can  not ;  I  truly  can  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  could  even  tell  which  pocket  I  carried  it  in. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  totally  unable  to  do  it 

Mr.  Cockran.  Can  you  not  tell  us  in  round  numbers 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  ('of'KRAN.  You  have  not  let  me  finish  my  question  yet.       • 

Mr.  C\rni:gie.  Oh,  I  co!ild  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  CorKRAN.  Could  you  tell  me  within  a  million  or  so  of  how 
much  capital  you  ever  had  subscribed  to  your  business? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  AVe  went  on  making  money. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

ilr.  Carnegie.  I^et  me  show  you  how  it  was,  and  then  you  will  see 
how  impossible  it  is  for  me  now^  to  recall  these  things.  We  went  on 
with  possibly  some  bridges.  Then  we  went  into  iron.  Then  we  con- 
cluded to  build  a  blast  furnace.  That  was  a  time  when  it  was  very 
difficult,  because  blast  furnaces  are  ticklish  things.  Then  we  went  on 
to  build  more  and  built  up  an  iron  business.  Then  the  bridge  works 
grew  out  of  the  profits — I  can  tell  you  this — ^principally  out  of  the 
profits;  chiefly  out  of  the  profits. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Schwab  said  they  were  all  out  of  the  profits.  If 
there  was  any  misapprehension,  I  want  to  get  the  misapprehension 
removed. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  Mr.  Schwab  was  not  with  me  then. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  reason  I  want  you  now  to  supplement 
Mr.  Schwab's  misapprehension  by  your  own  information. 

^fr.  Carnegie.  But  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Schwab  said- 

Mr.  Cockran.  Regardless  of  that,  you  got  $7,.500  to  start  with. 
Then,  we  have  various  contributions  from  sales  of  bonds  and  other 
sources? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Money  put  in. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Put  into  the  steel  business. 

Mr.  Carne(}ie.  Mr.  Cockran,  I  was  the  capitalist  of  the  conceni. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  made  some  money  and  put  it  in.  We  began  in  a 
very  small  way.  I  wish  I  could  just  take  a  book  and  show  you.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  blunders. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  you  fix  the  maximum  amount  beyond  which 
you  did  not  put  in  money  ? 
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Mr.  Carnegus.  No;  let  me  tell  you.  I.  will  give  you  the  process, 
and  it  was  in  very  small  amounts.    I  have  told  you  that  we  began 

Mf.  CocKBAN.  Yes;  you  began. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then  we  wont  into  the  next  venture  we  made  in 
iron.  We  kept  on  in  iron  and  bridges.  We  put  our  money  back.  All 
the  partners  were  economical.  Our  finances  were  always  pretty  tick- 
lish, and  all  the  money  that  wo  made  in  the  business  Ave  kept  in.  We 
were  all  very  economical.  Then  it  came  to  the  time  when  I  saw  that 
the  Bessemer  process  was  a  success. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  time  was  that,  Mr.  Carnegie  i 

Mr.  Cahxegie.  That  I  can  not  toll. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  near  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  more  idea  what  that  year  Avas,  or  about 
the  time,  than  I  have 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Was  it  in  the  sixties  or  seventies  or  what  i 

Mr.  Carxeoie.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell.     I  would  have  to  think  it  out. 

Mr.  CocKRyVX.  Could  you  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  fifties  or  the 
i«venties? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  f  Laughter.]  Really,  there  is  nothing  I  wish 
to  conceal.    I  would  with  pleasure  get  my  young  partners 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cockran,  are  you  not  satisfied  that  vou  can 
not  get  that? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  going  to  get  as  much  as  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  have.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no;  Mr.  Carnegie  will  toll  mo  more  in  detail. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  tell  you  all  T  can. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Of  course  you  will,  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  wont  into  the  business,  into  the  steel  works. 
That  was  a  great  venture.     I  got  a  large  number  of  people  to  go  iii. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  what  time  was  that  when  you  got  a  large 
number  of  people  to  come  in? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  know  when  the  steel  company  was  started? 
I  do  not  remember  the  year.  I  suppose  that  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1891. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Oh,  no.     He  means  his  stoel  company. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  know?  I  do  not.  I  can  not  remember 
what  year  we  started  the  steel  works  in;  but  we  started  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  it  in  the  seventies  or  the  eighties  or  the  nine- 
ties?   Could  you  tell  us  that — or  the  sixties? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  tell  by  the  fact  that  stoel  rails  were  $75 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  talking  now  about  the  building  of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Works? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  about  1870. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes — well,  Mr.  Dalzell  says  it  was  about  1870. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  were  your  steel 
works,  practically? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  With  which  you  were  identified? 
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Mr.  CARNEcnE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Were  they  built  from  the  profits  earned  in  the  iron 
company  or  were  they  built  by  the  ^subgcriptlon  of  fresh  capital  ? 

Mr.  CARNECiiE.  Oh,  I  got  a  great  many  partners  to  go  in  there. 

Mr.  CocKRA>j.  Well,  at  this  time 

Mr.  Carnegie.  John  Edgar  Thomson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, was  a  partner;  James  A.  Scott  was  a-  partner;  Mr.  David  Mc- 
Oindliss,  and  Mr.  John  Scott,  oh 

Mr.  C(H  kkak.  Can  you  remember  what  the  capital  of  that  was,  how 
much  actual  cash  was  put  into  that  enterprise? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  upon  my  word,  I  can  not.  But  we  did  not 
build  those  works.  I  should  think  the  blast  furnace — I  should  think 
two  or  three  million  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Two  or  three  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  I  mav  be  altogether  wrong 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  did  not  exceed  $5,000,000,  did  they? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  not  say;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  C()c:kran.  Your  best  impression  is  two  or  three  million  dollars! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Company  started  at 
that  capital.  Was  there  any  additional  capital  put  into  it,  or  did  it 
expand  itself  by  its  own  earnings,  by  the  reenforcement  of  its  earn- 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  the  Edgar  Thompson  Works  did.  There 
may  have  been  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  something  of 
that  kind  put  in. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  they  were  highly  successful  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  were  successful. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  as  the  money  was  earned,  afteir  the  partners 
took  out  w^hat  was  necessary  for  their  support,  the  surplus  was  re- 
invested and  the  work  expanded  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Religiously.  The  partners  were  not  then  million- 
aires; they  had  an  interest  in  the  firm,  but  they  hoped  for  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  they  lacked  for  nothing,  and  they  were  putting 
back  their  surplus  earnings  into  the  company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  After  tlie  Edgar  Thompson  Works  started  the  Car- 
negie Iron  or  Steel  Works  w^ere  started? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Edgar  Thompson  started,  and  none  of  my  part- 
ners would  go  into  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  None  of  your  partners  would  go  into  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  none  of  your  old  partners  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  these  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  you  have 
mentioned,  were  not  partners? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Were  they  partners? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Those  are  the  gentlemen  I  speak  of,  and  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  they  were  not  partners. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  never  said  that. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  old  partners  in  the  steel  conipany- 


ifr.  Carnegie.  The  steel  company  was  not  a  partnership. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  was  a  corporation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes.  It  grew  under  your  management  and  waxed 
fat,  and  then  you  started  another  one.  What  form  did  the  extension 
take? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  built  more  blast  furnaces. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Still  under  the  name  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  All  was  under  the  name  of  the  Edgar  Thompson 
Company,  I  think.    The  Union  Iron  Mills  also  had  blast  furnaces. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Were  they  part  of  the  Edgar  Thompson  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  until  the  consolidation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  were  the  Union  Iron  Mills — who  started  the 
Union  Iron  Mills  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Those  were  our  iron  mills. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Those  were  iron  mills  in  existence  before  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Company 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  were  the  mills  we  started  to  make  iron.  And 
then  we  went  into  blast  furnaces  and  made  pig  iron. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  You  say  "  we."  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  we."  the 
Edpar  Thomson  Company  or  the  Union  Iron  Mills  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Company  was  a  later  de- 
velopment.   We  went  into  making  steel  as  a  final  plunge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Union  Iron  Mills? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  partners  would  riot  go  in  for  a  time.  Finally 
they  were  willing  to  go  in,  when  they  saw  the  success,  and  then  we 
made  the  firm  of  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  that  included 
the  steel  works  and  iron  works  and  bridge  works — no;  not  the  bridge 
works;  the  bridge  works  was  a  separate  corporation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  was  the  old  corporation,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  started  originally  with  $7,600,  that  became  the  Union  Iron  Mills 
and  expanded  into  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  were  ccnsolidated. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  were  consolidated  with  whom? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  becoming  the 
Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co. 

Mr.  Cockran..  I  say  they  consolidated  with  whom  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  whole  of  them;  the  iron  and  steel  were  con- 
solidated. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  there  any  increase  of  cash  capital  in  this  or 
any  cash  capital  contributed  by  anybody  during  the  progress  of  this 
consoUdation? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  Of  course  the  first  capital  was  in  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Company. 

Mr.  Cockran.  1  understand. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  then  we  consolidated  it.  Most  of  these  gentle- 
men died  or  sold  out  or  were  disappointed,  and  then  we  bought  them 
out,  and  we  consolidated  the  iron  department — everything  we  had  in 
iron  except  the  Keystone  Bridge  Works,  which  was  separate.  Then 
we  consolidated  the  iron  with  the  steel,  and  when  my  partners  got 
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over  their  fright  and  saw  that  the  rash  partner  was  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful they  consolidated. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  AVhen  they  discovered  who  was  the  real  wise  partr 
ner  they  were  eager  to  consolidate? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  thon  we  find  tlie  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Union  Iron  Mills  merged  into  the  Carnegie  Brothers' 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  spoke  of  the  Homestead  Bridge  Company! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  the  Homestead  works.  It  was  the  Keystone 
Bridge  Compai^y. 

Mr.  CocKR.\N.  The  Keystone  Bridge  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  want  to  get  at,  and 
T  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  I  'will  tell  you  frankly,  I  want  to  get  what  the 
actual  profit -<  of  your  comi)any  were — the  company  which  was  a 
great  monument  to  your  succe^s.  For  that  purpose  I  want  to  find 
out  what  cash  capital  was  put  into  the  company  and  how  that  has 
grown. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that?  [Laughter.]  Do 
you  know,  when  you  have  not  thought  of  a  subject  for  thirty  year?, 
you  can  not  remember  everything.  I  could  lie  down  in  my  bed  and 
think  for  a  while  and  study  it  up.  Practically,  Mr.  Cockran,  one 
enterprise  gave  us  the  capital,  of  course  in  a  small  degree,  for  another 
enterprise ;  one  was  merged  into  another,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  wi^^h  you  had  asked  me  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Po  that  practically,  Mr.  Carnegie,  when  you  sold 
out  your  interest — well,  when  you  withdrew,  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation or  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, this  vast  property  which  had  been  created  by  vour  partners 
and  yourself  represented  almost  entirely  profits  earned^ 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  that  question? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  started  by  citing  what  Mr.  Schwab  had  said,  and 
you  said  you  thought  that  was  a  misapprehension,  and  you  came  along 
finally  to  this  conclusion 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  Mr.  Schwab  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Co(  kran.  Yes;  Mr.  Schwab  was  wrong,  then,  two  or  three 
millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  CARNK(nE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  do  you  remember  was  the  amount  paid  you  for 
this  enterprise  when  you  sold  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  position  there  was — now,  I  can  tell  you  ex- 
actly— that  is,  recent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes,  Mr.  Carnegie;   thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  partners,  young  partners,  received  an  offer  for 
the  mills,  to  convert  them  into  this  great  new  company,  consolidate 
with  the  others,  and  I  sent  my  cousin  out  to  Pittsburg,  who  was  a 
partner  himself,  to  ask  the  young  men  if  they  were  aU  in  favor  of 
makinc;  this  chan<re;  that  if  they  were,  I  would  acquiesce,  because  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  when  I  was  younger  that  I  would  never  spend 
my  old  age  grabbing  for  more  dollars.  There  is  a  phrase  that  you 
know.  Mr.  Cockran,  verv  well,  when  an  old  man  savs  he  retires  for 
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the  making  of  his  soul.  Well,  I  male  up  my  miml  that  I  would  re- 
tire early,  and  then  I  said  to  these  voung  men,  "  I  will  do  whatever 
you  wish,"  and  they  all  wished  to  sell  out.  Now,  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  negotiations.  They  made  their  bargain  and  came 
tome  and  asked  what  1  would  sell  for,  and  I  said  I  would  sell  for  the 
same  amount  of  bonds  as  they  were  to  receive,  7  per  cent  preferred 
stock.  You  see  they  were  continuing  in  the  business  and  they  took  7 
per  cent  stock  and  I  took  5  per  cent  bonds.  Then  they  got  $1,500  a 
share  more  of  common  stock,  and  I  declined  to  take  any  common  stock 
because  I  thought  it  was  then  water. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  wine,  has  it?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carxegie.  Yes.     I  didn't  take  any." 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  You  regarded  water  as  not  a. thing  financially  to  be 
used  as  a  beverage? 

Mr.  Carxegie.  Well,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  bonds. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  You  took  yours  in  bonds  because  you  did  not  like 
common  stock;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Carxegie.  No  ;  I  could  have  gotten  the  common  stock  in  addi- 
tion. 

Mr.  CoGKRAx.  Oh,  you  could? 

Mr.  Carxegie.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  Then,  you  did  not  take  the  common  stock  because 
you  regarded  it  as  water,  and  you  did  not  want  to  carry  water  even 
on  one  shoulder? 

Mr.  Carxegie.  But,  remember,  I  do  not  consider  it  water  now. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Of  course,  I  understand  that.  Nobody  could  think 
that  that  looks  at  a  stock  list  of  quotations. 

Mr.  Carxegie.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  are  inquiring  into  private 
matters. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  The  moment  I  touch  that  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  be- 
cause my  only  object  is  this:  We  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  about 
the  profits  oi  the  company.  You,  for  instance,  have  been  testifying 
about  the  profits  in  the  last  year,  and  you  have  asked  the  committee 
to  l)e  careful  about  going  after  specific  facts  on  which  to  fix  their 
tariff  legislation,  and  I  thought  it  important,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  exact  facts  in  considering  possible  tariflF  legislation,  to 
show  how  this  company  has  grown  from  a  verv  small  beginning  to 
the  stupendous  amount  of  $1,780,000,000,  as  the  valile  fixed  by  Mr. 
Garj\ 

Mr.  Carxegie.  Which  great  company  ? 

Mr.  Cockrax.  The  Steel  Company  itself.  First  of  all,  I  wanted 
to  find  out  how  much  your  company  is  paying,  how  much  it  was  sold 
ior,to  get  the  growth  of  that,  and  then  I  was  in  hopes  I  could  find 
the  corresponding  growth  of  the  other  companies  and  get  an  idea  of 
what  the  profits  on  steel  might  be. 

.  Mr.  Carxegie.  If  that  is  your  object,  I  do  not  think  I  am  justified 
m  revealing  our  private  matters. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Then  I  haven't  the  slightest  disposition  to  ask  you  a 
question  which  you  consider  would  be  asldng  to  reveal  private 
matters. 

Mr.  Carxegie.  I  would  not  object  for  a  moment  to  tell  you,  and  I 
have  told  you  just  what  I  got. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  You  told  us  you  got  bonds,  but  you  did  not  tell  the 
amount,  and  I  have  "no  right  to  press  you  on  that. 
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Mr,  Carnegie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  to-day  that  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  information  you  considered  absolutely  reliable  was 
the  report  of  the  company  for  the  last  year,  and  I  must  sav  I  agree 
with  you  as  to  a  company  that  earned  $160,000,000,  less  $27,000,000 
deducted  for  sinking  lunds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies,  depre- 
ciation and  extinguishment  funds,  replacement  funds,  and  so  forth, 
leaving  the  amount  at  $133,000,000,  quoted  by  Mr.  Plain,  and  ex- 
penses, the  difference  between  your  estimate  and  Mr.  Plain's.  Now, 
if  that  be  a  reliable  source  of  information  as  to  whether  this  com- 
pany should  have  the  tariff  or  not,  would  it  not  be  equally  proper  for 
us  to  look  back  and  see  what  the  earnings  were  when  3^ou  were  the 
chief  factor? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  the  tariff  question  was  an  issue  then. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  issue.  T  think  it  wa?  a 
factor,  though. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  amount  that  is  deducted  from  the 
interest  on  those  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  that  is  deducted  from  the  other  amount  of 
$133,000,000  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies.  They  have  only  de- 
ducted from  this  amount ;  from  $133,000,000  they  have  deducted  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock  and  the  dividends  on 
the  common  stock.    That  is  not  net  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  are  not  net  earnings. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no ;  the  $133,000,000  is  not  their  net  earnings. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  you  want  the  United  States  Steel  Company  to 
tell  you  the  cost  of  everything;,  go  to  them  and  get  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  only  trouble  is  that  we  have  the  same  difficulty 
with  everyone  that  we  have  with  you.  The  moment  it  touches  in- 
formation exclusively  within  your  own  control  you  do  not  care  to 
give  it,  and  the  committee  has  tliat  difficulty  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  I  am  no  longer  in  steel.     I  have  retired. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  you  have  knowledge  anA  information  of  most 
important  character  as  to  the  growth  of  this  industry,  and  its  devel- 
opment under  the  influence  of  this  tariff,  while  the  tariff  was  fixed  at 
varying  amounts.  Now,  I  think  if  we  take  these  net  earnings  for 
the  last  year  as  a  source  of  information  in  dealing  with  it  now,  we 
ought  also  to  be  free  to  take  its  earnings  during  that  long  period; 
and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  thing  that  has  puzzled  me  is  why  steel 
has  been  an  artich^  on  which  such  extraordinary  profits  have  been 
made — profits  above  every  other  industry  in  tlie  world.  I  will  ask 
you  the  question  I  asked  Judge  Gary. 

Mr.  Caunegie.  Let  nie  say  this  to  you,  that  I  have  no  interest  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Company,  because  that  is  what  you  are  get- 
tins:  at.     I  have  not  a  dollar  in  it  except  bonds. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  have  never  bought  a  share  of  the  stock;  and 
I  have  never  bought  a  share  of  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  my  life,  nor  sold  a  share  of  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that.  I  am  not  getting  at  the  stock 
value  of  this  company ;  I  do  not  care  what  its  stocK  may  be  quoted  at; 
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that  is  only  one  indication  of  its  value,  but  I  do  want  to  get  at  whiit. 
the  actual  profits  have  been. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  very  sorry  you  told  me  what  your  idea  was. 
I  would  have  referred  you  to  the  United  States  Steel  Company.  I 
am  out  of  business  now,  and  they  have  everything  right  there 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  Judge  Gary's  position,  it  seems  to  me,  in  that^ 
respect  is  absolutely  clear.    Whatever  it  may  have  cost  the  steel 
company,  he  had  to  pay  a  good  round  sum  for  it  when  he  got  it.    The 
United  States  Steel  Company  started  with  an  investment,  and  a  very-' 
lar^e  investment,  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.     What  I  want  to^ 
do  is  to  go  back  and  see  what  the  Carnegie  property  came  from; 
whether  it  did  not  come  almost  entirely  from  the  results  of  profits 
left  in  the  business.    I  am  very  frank  to  say  to  you  that  that  is  a' 
very  important  factor  in  determining  the  result  of  the  tariff,  and  I 
would  have  pursued  that,  and  I  would  have  tried  to  find  out  how 
many  fortunes  besides  those  you  have  referred  to  as  having  been' 
taken  out  have  been  taken  out  and  are  now  invested  in  bricks  and 
mortar.    I  think  that  information  would  have  been  valuable;  don't 
you  think  so? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  for  the  committee  at  alL 
I  do  not  see  that  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject,  \^^lat  bearing 
has  it  on  the  tariff  question — what  values  parties  are  willing  to  buy 
property  for? 

Mr.  C0CKR.VX.  It  shows  the  value  of  the  property;  and  if  the  prop- 
erty itself  is  the  result  of  tariff  operations,  it  becomes  of  value  in  the 
inquirj'.    I  will  ask  you  another  question,  because  it  is 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  must  refer  you  to  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  will  not  give  us  any  information  yourself  on 
that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  will  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  All  right.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question. 
.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  here  to-day  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
committee's  regarding  the  interest  of  the  person  testifying,  and  I 
thought  that  was  proper.  I  assume  that  you  have  no  interest  in  any 
steel  company  of  any  kind  except  the  bonds  which  you  hold  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  quite  true.  I  never  was  interested  in  any- 
thing but  our  own  works. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  passing  from  that  question  of  profits,  you 
stated  this  morning,  I  understood,  that  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  steel  rails,  and  all  steel,  due  to  the  improved 
methods  since  the  steel  business  was  organized  in  this  country  and  ta 
the  scientific  knowledge  that  the  men  have  gained.  Now,  that  steady 
decrease  in  the  price  of  steel  has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally 
steady  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  decrease  in  the  price  of  steel  as  a  commodity 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally  ste^idy  increase  in  the  rate  olf 
wages,  has  it  not?  *^ 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to 
indorse  that. 
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Mis,  Cockran.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  rate  of  wages,  on  the  whole, 
has  risen  steadily  since  the  steel  business  has  been  begun ;  that  the  men 
are  getting  more  than  ever  now? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certain  specialists  are  getting  more,  as  they  prove 
themselves  to  be  skillful,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  cost  of  labor  has 
risen  much. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  mean  the  cost  of  labor  as  measured  by  its 
production,  but  I  mean  the  daily  rate  of  wages;  has  not  that  in- 
creased steadily  ?  I  think  we  have  had  almost  a  consensus  of  opinion 
on  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  think  that  wages  are  high  now,  the  rate  of 
wages ;  but  I  think  we  have  had  periods  of  depression.  Wages  have 
gone  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  I  mean  the  general  average.  While  the  price 
of  steel  has  been  falling,  the  general  average  rate  of  wages  has  been 
increasing,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  opinion  is  that  it  has  varied  as  business  was 
brisk  or  dull.     We  have  had  a  great  boom  in  steel  in  the  last  five 

fears,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  labor;  but  my  recollection,  as 
ar  as  my  recollection  goes,  we  have  had  a  depression,  and  I  think 
labor  did.  not  advance. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  you  do  not  think  labor  has  advanced  on  the 
whole  in  the  steel  business  during  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  it  has  as  to  experts. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  the  average  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  day  labor? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  has  advanced  much. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  think  it  is  just  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  are  periods  when  it  has  been  so  low,  and  there 
are  periods  when  it  has  been  higher.  Now,  we  have  had  a  great  boom 
in  steel 

Mr.  Cockran.  Take  the  last  ten  years;  has  the  rate  of  wages  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  labor  has  advanced. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  during  that  time  the  price  of  steel  also  has  been 
about  stationary,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  in  the  general  business? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  we  have  ups  and  downs  in  prices. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  Mr.  Schwab  to  testify  that  wages  had 
risen  steadily ;  that  the  cost  of  wages,  I  think  he  said,  increased  from 
year  to  year.    That  is  not  your  belief? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Schwab  is  a  better  authority  on  labor 
than  I  am.  I  was  not  watching  that  and  certainly  he  ought  to  be 
better  authority,  and  I  would  not  put  my  judgment  there  against  his. 
That  is  in  his  department. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  to-day  that  even  if  compe- 
tition could  be  maintained  with  the  foreigner  in  this  country,  he  asked 
you  if  you  would  object  to  maintaining  a  tariflF  to  make  higher  prices 
if  labor  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices.  Do  you  think  it 
possible  for  labor  to  get  the  benefit  of  artificial  high  prices? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  reduce  consumption? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  employers  would  pay  the  price  that  they 
could  get  competent  men  for,  and  I  think  if  business  was  dull  they 
would  not  need  new  men,  that  some  would  be  idle,  and  the  cost  of 
labor  would  fall. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  should  we  go  into  all  this  academic  discus- 
sion  

^  Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  I  think  Mr.  Carnegie  is  able  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  he  is  abundantly  able  to  answer,  these  aca- 
demic questions 

•Mr.  Carnegie.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  you  will  make  much  better 
progress  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  want  to  know. 
.  Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  want  to  know 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  put  a  man  here  who  has  not  been  in  business 
for  seven  years,  and,  naturally,  his  memory  is  not  so  good.  Do 
you  imagine  that  his  memory  can  go  back  and  fix  dates?  Dates  are 
obliterated  in  my  mind 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  dates  at  all  now.  After 
I  found  your  difficulty  in  remenAering  dates,  I  abandoned  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  you  really  must  remember  I  have  retired  for 
seven  years,  and  to  call  upon  me  unexpectedly  to  go  back  thirty  or 
forty  years,  I  am  unable  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  have  had  our  excursion  into  the  past,  and  we 
have  come  back,  with  such  information  as  we  got, 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Tell  me  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question,  notwithstanding 
the  objection  of  academic  discussion.  I  understand  you  haVe  given 
us  as  your  opinion  that  putting  steel  on  the  free  list  would  not  in 
itself  bring  around  much  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  you  said  that  of  almost  all  steel  products? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  beliei  that  they  should  be  put  on  the  free  list 
is  to  prevent  possibilities  of  exactions  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  also,  I  suppose,  to  make  sure  that  the  cost  of 

Eroduction  is  reduced  here,  and  so  that  the  consumer  will  get  the 
enefit? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  say,  if  the  product  is  on  the  free  list,  if  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  both  here  and  abroad, 
then  the  native  consumer  would  get  the  benefit  of  any  economies  any- 
where in  the  world,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly,  as  T  understand  your  question.  If  there 
is  any  reduction 

Mr.  Cockran.  With  steel  on  the  free  list r 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well 

Mr,  Cockran.  We  would  not  only  be  protected  against  any  arbi- 
trary advance  in  this  country,  but  against  any  arbitrary  exaction 

Mr,  Carnegie.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  want  that  clear. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  opinion  is,  and  I  have  stated  it  over  and  over 
again,  that  if  I  did  not  think  this  was  true  I  would  not  be  prepared 
to  favor  no  tariff,  taking  it  all  off  at  once.    My  opinion  is  that  the 
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American  steel  iiidn^stry  is  on  such  a  foundation  that  even  if  the  tariff 
were  taken  off  I  do  not  believe  that  any  forei^  steel  rails  or  .steel  of 
any  kind  would  come  in  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  1  undei-i-tand  that.  Your  idea  is  that  we  can  defeat 
competition  all  over  the  world  upon  our  own  shores.  That  is  your 
belief? 

Mr.  Carneoie.  Yes;  my  belief  is  that  the  steel  makers  of  .Vnierica 
who  are  properly  equipped  and  manage  their  business  well  need  not 
fear  anything  that  producers  abroad  can  do  to  affect  their  home 
market. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  So,  with  the  goods  on  the  free  list,  with  this  prod- 
uct OR  the  free  list,  the  native  producer  can  hold  his  market  if  he 
improves  his  skill  as  much  as  the  others — if  he  improves  in  his  skill? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  you  put  him  to  the  improvement 
nnd  development  of  his  skill  to  maintain  his  market? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  he  would  be  more  alert  to  improve  than  he 
would  be  if  he  could  make  a  great  -profit  under  the  tariff.  That  is 
human  nature. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  TItll.  Just  one  subject  I  would  like  to  clear  up  in  my  own 
mind. 

So  long  as  you  were  in  business  there  was  always  free  and  open 
and  keen  competition,  not  only  in  rails,  but  in  all  other  forms  of 
steel  products,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

Mr.  TTiLL.  Open  competition  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Xo;  I  could  not  say  that.  Wars  would  break  out, 
and  we  would  compete  with  each  other,  and  then  sometimes  they 
would  meet  and  agree  to  bo  at  peace.  Then  trouble  would  break 
out  again. 

Mr.  IIiLi..  But  there  was  no  financial  combination  in  any  way  that 
controlled  it.  If  there  was  an  agreement,  it  was  simply  an  agreement 
such  as  men  in  the  same  industry  often  have  now? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  llir.L.  So  far  as  financial  combination,  it  was  always  free  and 
open  conijietition? 

Mr.  Carnegik.  Yes,  sir;  each  manufacturer  stood  upon  his  own 
basis. 

Mr.  Him..  Yes.  Do  you  remember  the  price  of  steel  rails  the  year 
you  sold  (Mit,  the  year  you  sold  your  company  out? 

Mr.  Cahnegie.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  has  been  a  uniform  price  of  $28  per  ton  for  steel 
rails  ever  since,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  you  mean  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  Do  you  not  remember  the  price  that  year,  before 
you  sold  out;  you  do  not  remember  the  price  you  were  selling  steel 
rails  for  then? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  uniform  price  did 
not  prevail  then  or  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  price  has  been  uniform  ever  since.  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  knew  that  this  agreement  between  the  railroad 
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companies  and  the  combination  was  a  prerequisite  to  the  formation  of 
the  combination. 

^Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  had  the  slightest  influence. 

Mr.  Hill,  You  do  not  think  it  had? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest  bearing. 

Mr.  Hiu..  And  vou  sold  out  and  took  the  bonds  of  the  combina- 
tion? ^ 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no,  no,  no » 

Mr.  Hill.  With  the  expectation  that  there  was  to  be  no  uniform 
fixed  price? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  knew  nothing,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me; 
that  never  entered  into  my  thoughts..  The  combination  on  rails 
would  not  be  an  important  factor  with  any  man  selling  out  or  not 
selling  out;  it  is  only  one  form  of  steel. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  but  you  will  admit  that  the  fixing  of  freight  rates 
and  the  corresponding  fixing  of  the  price  of  rails  would  be  a  very 
important  factor  with  reference  to  all  other  steel  products,  would 
it  not,  because  the  rates  would  apply  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Caknegie.  Oh,  I  see  your  point.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  that  arrangement  between  the  railroads 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  steel  companies? 

Mr.  Carnegie,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  do  not  know  when  it  was  made,  of  course,  if  you 
faiow  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Carxegie.  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  Let  me  show  you:  We 
were  western  people  at  Pittsburg;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Cambria  Company,  with  its  office  at  PJiiladelphia,  thoy 
were  the  people  that  mostly  conferred  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  and  we  of  the  West  heard  of  that  agreement— the 
price  fixed.  Mr.  Hill,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  never  heard  it  inti- 
mated that  it  was  based  on  open  rates  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  that  was  stated  by  a  previous  witness,  but  not 
by  you. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  was  no  party  to  that  agreement  personally;  I  did 
not  conduct  it,  but  I  did  think  it  was  a  fair  price.  It  did  not  strike 
me  as  unfair. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  to  see  whether  or  not  I 
understand  your  testimony. 

Your  opinion  that  steel  can  be  put  on  the  free  list  is  not  based  on 
any  figured  cost,  but  on  broad,  general  principles,  taking  into  account 
that  we  do  not  import  much  steel,  and  we  do  export  some  steel,  and 
taking  into  account  also  the  great  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
business  energy  of  our  people.  As  I  understand  you,  that  is  your 
position.    Do  I  state  it  correctly? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  that  is  true.  There  has  been  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  steel  men  that  the  tariff  was  a  back  number; 
I  have  heard  the  remark 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  I  understood  you,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
you  confirm  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  correct  a  false  impression  that  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Cockran,  got  from  a  cursory  examination  of  this  report, 
the  report  made  by  Judge  Gary.    He  spoke  of  the  $160,904,000  of 
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the  gross  earnings,  and  then  lie  read  provisions  for  the  following 
purposes : 

"Sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies,  $1,977,761.03, 
and  so  forth,  leaving  $133,244,929.28." 

Now,  if  he  had  turned  to  page  7  of  this  report,  he  would  have  found 
out  what  those  earnings  were  [reading  from  sixth  annual  report  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1907] : 
Earnings * $160,964,673.72 

Less  appropriations  for  the  foUowing  purposes,  viz : 

Sinking  fnnds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies 1, 977, 761.03 

Depreciation  and  extinguishment  funds  (regular  provisions 

for  the  year) 6,681,746.03 

Extraordinary  replacement  funds  (regular  provisions  for 

the  year) 15,500,237.38 

Special  replacement  and  improvement  funds 3,500.000.00 

Total  (net  earnings  in  the  year  the  amount  deducted.)—      27,  719, 744. 44 

That  makes  net  earnings  in  the  year 133,244.920.28 

Deduct  interest  on  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bonds  out- 
standing       .22,860,352.82 

Sinking  funds  on  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bonds,  viz : 

Installments 4,050.000.00 

Interest  on  bonds  and  sinking  funds 1,0S7, 497.  IS 

Leaving  a  balance  of 105, 247, 079. 28 

I-^ss  charged  off  for  various  accounts  and  adjustments 0S1,515. 52 

Leaving  a  balance  of 104.565,563.76 

Which  would  seem  to  be  the  net  profits  for  the  vear. 

Now,  on  paofe  9  you  find  this  memorandum :  ^'  The  expenditures 
made  by  all  companies  during  the  year  1907  for  maintenance  and  re- 
newals, including  the  reliuing  of  blast  furnaces,  and  for  extraordi- 
nary replacements  equaled  the  total  sum  of  $55,828,253.12,  an  increase 
in  comparison  with  the  expenditures  for  the  some  purposes  during  the 
preceding  year  of  $7,495,103.75,  or  15.5  per  cent.  The  expenditures 
in  the  year  1907  wore  the  largest  of  any  year  in  the  organization's 
history.    The  annual  expenditures  since  1902  have  been  as  follows:" 

I  will  not  stop  to  read  those  figures.  "  The  entire  amount  of  the 
foregoing  expenditures  was  charged  to  current  operating  expenses 
and  to  replacement  fimds  re-^erved  from  earnings.  A  statement  show- 
ing the  principal  items  of  replacement  and  betterment  comprehended 
in  the  total  expenditures  for  extraordinary  replacements  is  included 
in  the  statistical  tables  printed  in  this  report." 

So  that  the  total  replacement  for  that  year  amounted  to  $55,000,000. 
Instead  of  charging  all  over,  they  charged  over  $27,000,000,  and  the 
other  they  carried  along  to  a  future  replacement  account,  it  would 
seem,  from  that. 

Now,  the  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  expenditures 
made  during  the  year  for  the  above  purposes  by  the  respective  groups 
of  operating  properties : 

Expenditures  for  ordinary  inaintciinm-e  and  ropulrs.  including 
blast  fniTiace  reUning,  expended  on  niamifacturing  proi> 
ertioB,  the  total,  except  blast  furnace  relining $23,205,791.26 

Blast  funuK-o  relining 1.481,  975.  OR 
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Coal  and  coke  properties $1,527,545.74 

Iron  ore  properties 438,110.56 

Transportation  properties: 

Railroads 7, 8C3, 446.  76 

Steamsliips  and   docks 740, 458. 53 

Miscellaneous   properties 195, 340. 30 

Total  expended  in  1907 35,503,668.32 

I  want  to  get  that  in  the  record,  and  I  want  to  show  by  you,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  if  you  will  pay  attention,  that  this  was  a  proper  charge 
against  the  income  for  the  year  and  should  be  deducted  before  you 
get  the  profits  per  ton  of  the  proceeds  of  the  business. 

Now,  in  the  next  column  are  shown  extraordinary  replacements. 
These  expenditures  were  paid  from  funds  provided  from  earnings 
to  cover  requirements  of  the  character  included  in  this  report,  and  it 
says— see  page  10 — this  same  list  of  items  foots  up  $20,324,584.80. 

I  want  to  get  that  in  the  record,,  so  it  can  be  seen  just  what  the 
net  profits  of  this  corporation  were,  which  will  show  that  there  was  a 
profat  of  $10  a  ton  on  the  10,000,000  tons  of  steel  output  instead  of  $15, 
as  stated  originally.  That  is  all  I  desire  at  this  time.  I  want  to  get 
at  the  exact  truth  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  right.    . 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  dc^veloped,  it  developed  this  morning  that  some 
of  the  witnesses  have  testified  that  on  the  sales  made  abroad,  the  steel 
contracts,  there  was  a  loss ;  but  on  probing  the  matter  they  found  it 
was  a  book  loss,  but  an  actual  profit.  Can  you  give  us  any  enlight- 
enment on  what  that  means,  where  they  have  testified  that  there  was 
a  book  loss,  but  an  actual  profit,  in  reference  to  foreign  sales  ? 

Mr,  Carnegie.  I  can  only  imagine  that  they  mean  that  it  enabled 
them  to  run  their  mill.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  they  sent 
abroad  at  a  loss.    Was  it  a  great  number? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  do  not  know  the  amount,  but  would  it  mean  that 
it  was  a  book  loss  because  they  sold  at  a  less  price  than  they  valued 
at  here,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  actual  profit  because  they  got 
more  than  it  cost  them  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  had  better  ask  a  member  of  the  steel  com- 
pany; I  am  imable  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  in  reference  to  the  export  expenses  that  they 
claim  they  were  put  to  now,  special  stress  was  laid  upon  one  item 
especially,  that  the  price  of  coal  in  the  ground  was  so  much  more,  a 
difference  between  $C00  an  acre  and  $3,000  an  acre,  making,  as  you 
calculate  it,  a  difference  of  30  cents  in  a  ton  of  coke.  That  would  be 
an  extra  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  on  this  matter.  Is 
that  extra  expense,  and  all  other  extra  expenses  that  you  know  any- 
thing of  equal  to  the  savings  that  have  been  made,  such  as  utilization 
of  gases,  which  they  did  not  use  before,  and  the  using  of  slag,  some- 
thing which  cost  them  something  to  remove  before,  and  other  matters 
of  that  kind,  such  as  improved  machinery;  what  relation  would  the 
cheapening  of  the  product  by  these  things  have  to  the  enhancing  of 
its  cost  by  the  higher  price  of  coal  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should  be  happy  to  answer  your  question  if  I 
could.  Now,  let  me  say  once  more,  the  chairman  has  just  read  a  re- 
port of  figures,  and  a  very  long  report.     Can  any  human  being 
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listening  to  him  get  an  idea  of  the  varying?  It  is  impossible.  Now, 
I  must  say  this :  To  go  into  the  details  of  a  report  ana  try  to  explain 
things,  just  on  that  statement,  really  I  must  be  excused;  I  can  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  excuse  you  from  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
did  not  mean  to  ask  you  that.  I  want  to  ask  your  idea  on  this  propo- 
sition, simply,  if  you  can  give  it,  and  that  is,  do  these  factors  that 
operate  to  decrease  the  cost  equal,  in  your  opinion,  or  more  than  equal 
the  factors  that  have  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
steel  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  an  opinion  on  that 

Mr.  Randell.  Well 

Mr.  Carnegie.  All  these  improvements  have  reduced  the  price, 
have  reduced  the  cost,  but  I  wi<m  again  to  call  attention  to  this  fact 
You  can  not  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  upon  figures  in  a  report.  I 
have  told  you  over  and  over  that  the  costs  are  largely  what  this  sys- 
tem of  bookkeeping  makes  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  the  figures  in  in  this  report,  did  you 
not,  this  morning?     You  alluded  to  them? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  alluded  to  the  report,  but  I  do  not  think  I  stated 
any  figures,  except  I  remembered  the  gross  earnings  were  so  much. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  been  questioned  a  long  time,  and  I  will 
not  weary  you  with  many  questions,  but  I  want  a  little  information  on 
just  one  or  two  matters.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  n(;t  you  think  it  important  in  this  country  to  conserve  and  econo- 
mize our  natural  supply  of  iron? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  made  a  report  on  that  to  the  Government,  as 
to  our  iron  resources. 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that 
we  should  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly,  but  see  what  you  mean  exactly — ^to  pre- 
serve them,  you  said? 

Mr.  Randell.  To  conserve  and  economize  them. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  can  economize  if  you  make 
more  steel.     Do  you  mean 

Mr.  Randell.  We  phould  prevent  waste  at  least. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  that  goes  without  saying, 

Mr.  Randell.  To  be  candid  with  you,  the  idea  in  my  mind  was  to 
get  your  opinion  as  to  the  matter  of  economizing  out  natural  re- 
sources, so  important  to  this  country  at  present. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  for  to-day? 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  with  a  proper  idea  of  the  future.  We  owe 
duties  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then  my  answer  would  depend  upon  your  view  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  Randell.  Looking  forward  to  the  next  generation,  say.  Iron 
does  not  grow  again  I  do  not  suppose.     It  will  sometime  give  out. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  trouble.  I  think  that  the  wants  of  this 
country  should  be  met  now,  because  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  shall 
find  other  fields  of  iron. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yet  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  special  necessity 
for  economizing  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Economizing  is  such  a  vague  word.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right  to  wast«  a  pound  of  anything. 
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Mr.  Bandjeix.  Then  you  think  the  supply  in  this  country  such,  and 
its  location  is  such  that  the  producers  of  steel  in  the  United  States 
have  a  natural  advantage  over  the  producers  of  steel  in  other  coun- 
tries, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly  I  do. 

Mr.  Rai^dell.  They  have  a  natural  advantage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly,  for  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  Of  course  they  would  not  have  an  advantage  in  the 
markets  of  Germany  against  German  producers? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  They  would  have  an  advantage  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  where  the  steel  was  not  produced,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  so.  Wait  a  moment — one  moment.  When 
you  go  to  Europe  with  steel,  the  German  and  the  Briton  would  have 
an  advantage  over  us  in  the  transportation  to  the  eastern  world, 
would  fhey  not?     They  are  nearer  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  In  other  words,  unless  the  other  producers  are  nearer 
to  the  market  the  American  producer  would  have  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Unless  what? 

Mr.  Randell.  Unless  the  other  producers  are  nearer  to  the  mar- 
ket— ^have  an  advantage  geographically — the  American  producer 
would  have  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
steel  rails  or  a  ton  of  steel  is  much  less  with  us  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
I  think  they  will  be  found  very  close  together  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  the  American  market  we  have  a  great  advan- 
tage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  fact,  we  have  an 
advantage,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  we  have  an  advantage  as  far  as  South  America 
is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  the  cost  of  freight  from  Europe  to  South 
America  might  possibly  be  about  as  cheap  as  our  rate  of  freight. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  is  not  that  owing  to  the  fact  of  artifu:ial  ar- ' 
rangements  in  reference  to  transportation  and  not  any  natural  reason 
for  It? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  the  traffic  between  Europe  and  South  America 
is  much  greater  than  ours,  and  a  ship  would  want  to  load  fully,  and 
I  think — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  manufacturer  of  Britain 
would  not  reach  South  America  cheaper  than  we  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  Let  me  ask  you  in  reference  to  armor  plate.  Do  you 
think  that  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  have  anv  enect  on  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Have  we  a  tariff  on  armor  plate? 

Mr.  Randell.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  about  the  same  as 
steel  rails,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Armor  plate  is  not  specifically  named;  it  comes  in 
under  the  basket  clause,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  a  higher  per  cent,  then^  than  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  armor  plate  is  between  $300  and  $400  a  ton,  and 
there  is  less  money  made  on  armor  plate  than  there  is  on  the  same 
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capital  invested  in  pig  iron.    I  decline  to  go  into  armor  plate.    You 
know  you  keep  a  plate  six  months  in  a  heating  furnace 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  combination  that 
aflFects  the  production  of  armor  plate  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  In  reference  to  one  matter  I  want  to  make  my  ex- 
amination as  short  as  I  can,  because  I  suppose  you  are  weary 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  you  thought  it  was  fair  that  the  company 
should  receive  $28  for  steel  rails  because  the  railroads  are  willing  for 
that,  and  it  is  an  agreement  between  the  consumer  and  the  manu- 
facturer. By  the  consumer  I  suppose  you  mean  the  railroad  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Carkegie.  They  are  the  only  consumers  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Randell.  But,  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  your  opinion,  would  not  an 
arrangement  between  transportation  companies  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  steel  rails  and  the  general  classes  and  kinds  of  steel  that  are 
used  in  structural  works,  and  in  the  general  business  of  the  country, 
affecting  the  prices  of  the  product  necessary  -to  be  used  by  railroads, 
and  in  reference  to  prices  of  transportation — such  an  agreement  as 
that  between  the  transportation  companies  and  the  manufacturers 
would  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  mass  of  consumers  in  this  country, 
the  general  public,  that  have  to  use  the  transportation  and  have  their 
goods  carried  over  the  rails  of  the  transportation  companies? 

Mr.  CiffiNEGiE.  That  is  a  very  long  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  know;  but  the  j2:ist  of  it  is  this:  Would  not  a  com- 
bination between  the  transportation  companies  and  the  manufac- 
turers, no  matter  how  satisfied  they  might  be  in  reference  to  prices 
and  rates,  yet  the  public  might  be  robbed  by  them  in  combination 
that  way  better  than  it  could  be  if  they  were  not  in  combination? 

Mr.  CARNErnE.  In  other  words,  your  question  means  that  if  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  steel  manufacturers  mutually  agreed 
upon  a  price  for  rails? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  it  would 

Mr.  Randetj..  Suppose  they  put  the  rails  at  $50  a  ton,  that  would 
make  it  that  much  more  expensive  to  build  a  railroad.  Suppose  the 
other  arrangements  between  them,  however,  were  satisfactory,  so 
that  the  railroad  company  was  able  to  pay  $50  a  ton  for  the  steel 
rails  that  they  now  get  for  $28  a  ton ;  that  they  had  advantages  in 
referonre  to  rates  that  applied  directly  or  indirectly  to  all  rates,  and 
•therefore  that  the  manufacturer  would  get  a  higher  price  by  the  con- 
sent of  th(*  carrier,  and  the  carrier  Avould  get  a  higher  price  by  con- 
sent of  tile  steel  companies,  but  the  general  consuming  public  would 
get  the  worst  of  it,  is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Carneche.  I  have  stated  that  from  everything  I  have  heard 
and  know,  I  think  that  arrangement  with  the  railroad  companies 
about  steel  rails  is  a  very  fair  arrangement.  I  never  heard  that  it 
was  based  upon  any  concessions  in  the  rates. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  do  you  not  think  it  a  danger- 
ous situation  when  the  steel  manufacturers  and  the  railroad  com- 
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panies  can  make  such  arrangements  and  no  one  has  the  power  to  undo 
them? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  railroad  companies  and  the  steel  companies 
are  in  the  relation  of  a  manufacturer  and  a  seller,  and  the  railroad 
companies  are  buyers. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Do  you  not  think  the  general  public  is  interested  in 
that;  because  they  must  pay  to  the  railroad  companies,  they  must 
pay,  in  the  way  of  rates  that  they  give  to  the  railroads,  more  money 
than  is  invested  in  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads  charge  up  to  the 
public  the  cost  as  a  part  of  their  investment  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  the  varying  of  that  is  so  slight,  if  it  exists, 
the  rails  that  a  railroad  company  buys  are  not  a  very  great  thing. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  buys  for  its  whole  system,  of  course 
that  is  a  great  thing,  but  I  must  say  that  I  see  no  objection  what- 
ever, no  connection  oetween  the  general  consumer  of  steel  and  any 
agreement  made,  mutual  agreement,  between  the  railroads  and  the 
steel  company. 

Mr.  Randeu..  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  it  would  have  ubon  the 
general  business  of  the  country.  Suppose  they  just  doubled  the  price 
of  rails;  suppose  they  doubled  the  price  of  other  things  to  correspond* 
It  suits  the  producer  of  steel  and  iron.  It  suits  the  carrier  of  goods, 
and  then  each  one  is  getting  a  higher  price  by  mutual  agreement? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  somebody  has  to  pay  it.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  general  public  has  to  pay  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  reply  to  that,  I  wish  to  state  again  that  it  oc- 
curs to  me — I  have  been  interested  in  the  matter — that  when  I  heard 
of  that  I  thought  it  was  not  an  excessive  price  for  steel  rails — the 
price  of  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  spoke  of  it,  that  we  ought  to  ^ard  against 
the  danger  of  these  companies  in  the  future,  at  some  time,  perhaps^ 
using  the  tariff  to  levy  a  hiffher  rate  on  the  people  than  they  other- 
wise could  levy.  Now,  on  that  same  line,  do  you  not  think  it  is  not 
very  dangerous  to  the  public  for  the  steel  companies  and  the  railroad 
companies  to  combine  and  agree  in  reference  to  the  price  of  steel  and 
the  price  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I)o  you  call  that  a  combination,  when  the  seller  and 
buyer  agree  as  to  their  price? 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  think  so,  when  it  affects  the  general  public,  the 
public  which  has  to  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  agree  with  you.  That  is  what  takes  place 
in  ever}'  sale  and  purchase.    I  can  not  agree  as  far  as  I  see  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  wanted  to  get  3'our  idea. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  class  that  as  a  combination. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all,  then,  I  think,  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  thank  you  for  your  presence  here. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you. 

Mr.  Crozier.  As  I  am  going  to  comment  upon  Mr.  Camegie^s  testi- 
mony, I  will  be  glad  to  have  him  remain. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALFSES  0.  OBOZIEB,  OF  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Crozier.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  portion  of  my  statement,  of  course, 
will  be  my  opinion  and  will  be  accepted  as  such. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  been  highly  entertained  to-day,  but  I  have 
been  very  much  reminded  of  a  definition  which  I  heard,  and  youhave 
undoubtedly  heard,  that  speech  is  the  instrument  with  which  men  con- 
ceal their  thoughts.  However,  during^  the  testimony  to-day  I  have 
been  very  much  enlightened  as  to  a  point  of  view  industrially  that  I 
did  not  suppose  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  has  enlight- 
ened us  upon  the  subject. 

As  his  testimony  is  public,  and  as  his  article  in  a  magazine  was  a 
public  article,  I  assume  that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  plainest  possi- 
ole  criticism  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Before  you  go  on  with  your  statement,  will  you 
state  what  business  you  are  engaged  in.    Are  you  a  manufacturer! 

Mr.  Crozier.  No,  sir.  With  all  due  respect,  I  would  say  that  I  am 
the  author  of  The  Magnet,  an  industrial  novel,  and  I  am  a  lawyer 
and  some  other  foolish  things.  I  have  no  interest  in  any  schedule 
or  anything  of  that  kind.    It  is  purely  a  public  matter  with  me. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  been  here  all  day  long,  and  when  the  gentle- 
man makes  his  speech  I  suppose  it  will  be  printed  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it 

Mr.  Crozier.  If  it  will  be  a  pleasure 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  Mr.  Car- 
negie. 

Mr.  Crozier.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  desire  to  correct  some 
of  my  statements  if  you  thought  thev  were  improper. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  will  beg  to  be  excused. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  send  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Crozier's 
speech  and  you  can  reply  in  writing  if  you  desire  it,  and  send  to  the 
clerk  what  you  have  to  say,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
stay  if  you  do  not  desire  to. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  been  here  all  day  and  I  am  somewhat  tired 
and  I  will  read  your  criticism  later,  and  then  I  will  say,  maybe,  if  it 
is  against  me,  "  What  a  pity  that  man  does  not  know  better,"  and  if 
it  is  in  favor  of  me  I  will  say  "What  a  wise  young  fellow  that 
was."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Crozier.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  say  the 
former,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  I  am  not  better  informed. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  want  to  have  the  pain  of  saying  that  to 
such  a  nice  fellow,  and  it  is  well  that  he  should  remain  for  several 
days  in  the  delusion  that  he  is  quite  well  up  on  the  tariff  question. 

Mr.  Crozier.  Possibly  the  delusion  will  be  mutual.  Anyway,  I  am 
glad  to  excuse  you  if  you  prefer  to  go. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  because  I  can  not  reply  to-night.  I  have  been 
here  all  day.  I  did  not  want  to  treat  anybody  with  discourtesy.  I 
have  tried  the  best  I  could  to  give  you  my  opinions  on  this  subject  I 
may  be  wrong,  I  may  be  right. 

Mr.  Crozier.  We  will  be  friends  anyway. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  get  to  the  point  and  not  detain  you  over 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  at  the  most. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  Andrew  Carnegie  dealt  a  severe  blow 
to  the  entire  protective  tariff  system.  He  has  moved  public  opinion 
appreciably.  He  has  kindled  wide  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom,  necessity, 
and  value  of  protection.  His  exi)erience  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  claim  that  he  is  a  protectionist  enabled  him  to  do  this.  But  he  is 
no  longer  a  protectionist  in  the  American  sense,  for  he  says :  "A  tariff 
for  protection,  which  was  the  issue  forty  years  ago,  should  now  give 
place  to  a  tariff  for  revenue."  He  says  the  infant  should  be  weaned 
from  tariff  milk  and  fed  upon  free  competition. 

Unfortunately,  his  article  has  created  another  impression  among 
many.  Mr.  Carnegie  invoked  and  obtained  the  Government's  pro- 
tective arm  to  hold  back  foreign  competition  during  the  whole  time 
he  was,  with  his  genius,  building  up  his  industry  from  nothing  to 
where  he  sold  it  for  some  $400,000,000.  He  took  his  pay  largely  in 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  owner  of  that  trust,  deriving  therefrom  some 
$20,000,000  annually.  Many  believe  now  he  is  again  invoking  the 
Government's  strong  arm  for  his  financial  benefit  or  security.  That 
he  wants  it  to  now  tear  down  the  tariff  wall  and  admit  foreign  com- 
petition to  help  his  trust  ruin  and  destroy  its  weaker  competitors  and 
to  frighten  capital  so  that  it  will  not  start  new  industries  to  compete 
with  the  trust.  This  would  leave  his  corporation  forever  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  American  field.  This  may  not  be  his  intention 
or  desu^,  but  it  would  be  the  effect.  His  proposition  doubtless  ^Yas 
innocent  and  philanthropic,  but  many  think  it  looks  thrifty. 

It  would  seem  that  he  used  the  Federal  Government  to  wet  nurse 
his  weakling  infant  until  it  has  become  the  greatest  of  all  industrial 
riants,  and  instead  of  weaning  it  from  the  Government  he  now  asks 
for  a  law  that  would  kill  off  all  of  the  other  infants,  big  and  little,  so 
that  his  giant  may  have  all  the  profit  milk  the  monopolistic  leech  can 
suck,  both  from  the  producers  and  consumers  of  America.  He  would 
encourage  race  suicide,  for  his  plan  would  automatically  suffocate  all 
industrial  infants  of  the  iron  and  steel  variety  as  soon  as  they  are 
born. 

Judge  Gary  told  you  frankly  and  on  oath  that  free  trade  would 
not  injure  the  steel  trust;  that  it  could  take  care  of  itself.  Its  splen- 
did organization,  huge  size,  vast  power,  due  to  railroad,  financial, 
and  political  alliances,  make  its  position  impregnable  against  every 
foe  but  one.  Only  by  an  endless-chain  absorption  or  by  enormous 
loss  of  profits  through  fierce  competition  and  cutting  of  prices  can  it 
protect  itself  against  the  constant  menace  of  new  industries  that  are 
induced  to  spring  up  by  the  attraction  of  rich  profits  from  the  high 
range  of  prices  the  trust  must  maintain  to  pay  dividends  on  its  vast 
capitalization.  This  is  so,  unless  Mr.  Carnegie's  plan  of  destroying 
the  tariff  can  be  used  to  frighten  capital  and  prevent  the  starting  of 
such  plants,  for  no  one  would  risk  his  money  if  he  had  to  fight  a  big 
trust  and  also  the  duty-free  products  of  cheap  foreign  labor. 

If  foreign  competition  became  annoying,  the  trust  could  effectively 
retaliate  abroad  and  ultimately  bring  about  an  internativonal  trust 
that  could  evade  regulating  and  restraining  laws  and  combine,  for 
mutual  defense  and  profit,  the  iron  and  steel  producers  of  the  world. 
It  would  then  be  practicable  and  possible  for  the  daring  genius  of 
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high  finance  to  reach  its  final  ^oal — a  universal  monopoly  of  a  human 
necessity  that  could,  with  high  prices,  extort  excessive  profits  continu- 
ously and  automatically  from  all  mankind  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
few  and  gradually  draining  and  weakening  all  people  to  a  state  tend- 
ing toward  final  and  helpless  servitude.  Wise  statesmanship  diverts 
at  their  source  such  evil  currents. 

Are  antitrust  laws  justifiable?  Is  competition,  such  as  contem- 
plated by  the  common  law  for  hundreds  of  years,  wise?  Is  private 
monopoly  abhorrent?  Is  it  against  public  welfare  to  have  control  of 
all  industry  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  and  ultimately  come 
under  the  mastery  of  one  human  individual,  crushing  out  all  inde- 
pendent operators  and  forcing  the  entire  citizenship  into  the  hired 
service  of  one  incorporated,  soulless  power?  We  are  not  drifting 
that  way,  but  madly  galloping. 

If  this  be  true,  then  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  establishment 
of  infant  industries  was  more  imperatively  needed  for  the  common 
good — not  to  develop  the  country,  but  to  compete  with  the  trusts, 
keep  their  prices  down,  and  ward  off  the  evil  day  of  the  annihilation 
of  all  competition,  the  establishment  of  complete  monopoly,  and  per- 
hapj^  a  revolution  started  by  the  people  in  some  desperate  effort  to 
free  themselves  from  the  powerful,  concentrating,  strangling  incor- 
porated clutch. 

It  is  as  important  to  the  young  man  of  to-day  just  starting  in  busi- 
ness life  with  courage,  but  without  wealth,  to  have  his  little  infant 
industry  protected  as  it  was  for  Mr.  Carnegie  when  he  was  similarly 
situated.  More  so,  for  Mr.  Carnegie  was  menaced  only  by  the  dan- 
ger from  abroad,  as  there  were  then  no  powerful  trusts  to  fi^ht  him 
m  the  market  here  at  home  with  all  the  effective  means  at  their  com- 
mand, such  as  cheaper  raw  materials,  better  transportation  acconuno- 
dations  and  rates,  lower  interest  charges,  indirect  duress  upon  pur- 
chasers, and  the  like. 

Only  the  protective  tariff  can  give  him  any  chance  and  insure  the 
starting  of  new  plants  to  compete  with  the  trusts  and  retain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  any  effective  power  of  regulation  or  control 
of  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  DcvStroy  protection  and  there- 
after our  economic  policies  will  not  be  controllea  by  our  Government 
or  its  citizens,  but  largely  by  conditions  abroad,  over  which  we  can 
have  no  effective  control. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  explained  that  I  have  no  hostility  toward 
corporations  or  wealth,  no  interest  in  any  trust,  no  personal  concern 
over  any  tariff  schedule.  My  interest  in  this  matter  is  only  as  an 
humble  member  of  that  large  body  of  citizens  who  desire  a  good  gov- 
ernment that  will  perpetuate  itself  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
all  the  people  by  adopting  and  executing  policies  that  will  insure 
to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  impartial  equality  before  the  law,  indus- 
trial opportunity,  and  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

The  tariff  should  be  revised  honestly,  thoroughly,  fearlessly,  im- 
selfishly.  The  people  were  promised  and  expect  it  But  they  do  not 
expect  you  to  dump  them  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  They 
want  readjustment  with  due  regard  to  all  the  ultimate  consequences 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  but  the 
people  have  confidence  in  your  wisdom,  caution,  independenoe,  im- 
partiality, and  patriotism. 
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Mr.  Carnegie's  enumeration  of  the  objects  of  protection  strangely 
omits  the  one  great  purpose  of  the  policy,  in  lact,  the  one  object 
which  justified  its  adoption  and  won  the  popuhxr  support  necessary  to 
its  continuance,  namely,  the  welfare  of  American  labor  and  agri- 
culture. 

If  the  protective  tariff  is  abolished  and  the  steel  trust,  for  instance, 
becomes  an  international  trust,  its  workmen  will  be  at  its  mercy  abso- 
lutely and  always.  And  there  is  no  certainty  that  its  management 
will  always  be  as  wise  respecting  labor  as  it  now  is.  If  its  employees 
here  strike  to  prevent  wage  reduction  or  longer  hours,  the  muls  can 
be  closed  and  the  American  market  supplied  from  its  mills  abroad 
until  its  American  workmen,  their  wives,  and  children  are  starved 
into  submission.  It  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  form  kindred  in- 
dustries in  different  countries  into  international  trusts,  for  capital 
and  investment  readily  migrate  anywhere  in  the  world  to  the  point 
of  greatest  profits  consistent  with  safety.  But  it  is  not  practicable 
to  organize  labor  internationally. 

The  ultimate  tendency  of  the  policy  of  internationally  consolidat- 
ing industry,  which  removal  of  the  tariff  would  hasten,  will  be  to 
brmg  the  wages  paid  to  labor  in  all  countries  approximately  to  one 
common  level.  With  the  power  of  labor  to  protect  itself  by  effective 
organization  gone,  and  with  human  nature  as  it  is,  American  wages 
would  go  down  to  the  foreign  level  instead  of  foreign  wages  being 
advanced  to  the  American  standard.  The  trust  would  install  Ameri- 
can superintendents  and  improved  machinery  in  its  foreign  mills.  It 
doubtless  would  produce  abroad  with  its  cheaper  labor  exclusively 
if  it  could  do  so  more  cheaply,  for  the  freight  rate  by  water  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  is  less  than  it  is  by  rail  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  seaboard.  Inevitably  wages  here  would  ultimately  be  lowered 
or  American  mills  closed  altogether. 

Marquis  Ito,  the  distinguished  Japanese  economist,  says  the  Chinese 
coolies  can  quickly  be  trained  into  the  most  docile  and  effective  of 
skilled  workmen  in  almost  any  kind  of  industry.  There  are  tens  of 
millions  of  these  coolies  ready  to  work  for  10  cents  a  day.  Capital  is 
alive  to  its  opportunity  always,  and  China  and  Japan  in  time  will 
rival  this  country  in  the  number  and  size  of  its  industries,  largely 
owned  by  capitalists  of  this  and  other  countries.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  in  Japan  anxious  to  work  for 
30  cents  a  day.  What  is  the  use  of  laws  excluding  Asiatics  for 
the  protection  of  our  labor  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  removed  and  our  trusts 
allowed  to  build  great  factories  in  Asia,  managed  by  Americans,  but 
employing  cheap  oriental  labor,  the  products  being  shipped  here 
duty  Iree  and  sold  at  prices  that  will  force  American  factories  to 
dose  or  reduce  wages  ? 

Already  trusts  producing  oil,  steel  and  iron,  powder,  tobacco, 
thread,  and  other  products  have  taken  steps  looking  toward  world- 
wide control  of  prices — the  first  step  toward  the  inevitable  interna- 
tional trust. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  protective  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts. 
Many  good  men  believe  this,  but  it  is  not  true.  However,  it  is  the 
mother  of  industry,  of  that  huge  family  of  prosperous  and  growing 
industries  that  employ  millions  of  American  workmen,  our  citizens, 
at  the  highest  average  wages  of  all  human  history;  and  we  are 
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proud  of  her  for  that  reason.  But  she  did  not  give  birth  to  the  great 
monopolistic  monstrosities  called  trusts.  She  has  mothered  agri- 
culture also,  and  helped  create  the  best  home  market  in  all  the  world. 

Excessive  and  ruinous  competition  during  the  years  following  the 
panic  of  1893  supplied  the  incentive  and  industrial  bargains  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  most  American  trusts.  But  the  real  mother  of 
trusts  was  Wall  street.  Few  would  have  ever  been  formed  but  for 
its  machinations  and  exigencies.  Clever  promoters,  who  since  the 
success  of  their  schemes  are  called  great  financiers  and  bankers,  ob- 
tained options  on  different  plants  in  a  given  industry.  Then  they 
formed  a  huge  corporation  with  almost  an  endless  amount  of  stock, 
but  relatively  no  money.  They  caused  the  bpard  of  dummy  directors, 
consisting  of  their  office  boys  and  irresponsible  clerks,  to  "  buy  "  such 
options,  paying  therefor  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  company. 
All  this  was  valueless  unless  they  could  find  some  way  to  sell  it  for 
real  money. 

First,  they  tried,  and  usually  succeeded,  to  pay  for  the  plants  under 
option  by  issuing  to  the  original  owners  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  stock  of  the  new  company.  This  was  genius,  of  its  kind ; 
the  promoters  thereby  acquiring  control  and  management  and  a  gpod 

gortion  of  the  title  to  a  lot  of  going  concerns.  All  this  for  nothing, 
y  simply  promising  the  owners  that  Wall  street,  with  its  canny 
powers  and  machinery  for  public  deception,  would  hypnotize  the 
public  into  believing  that  the  plants  were  worth  several  times  more 
than  the  original  owners  ever  dreamed  of,  so  the  people  would  take 
their  savings  from  the  banks  and  bujr  the  stocks  of  the  new  trust  to 
an  extent  tnat  would  enable  the  original  owners-  and  the  promoters 
to  unload  at  fictitious  prices  and  make  a  clean-up.  The  scheme 
worked,  thanks  to  the  wizard  ways  of  Wall  street.  The  stock  ex- 
change was  the  wholesale  agency  and  the  screen  that  hid  the  perpe- 
trators from  the  despoiled  people.  This  was  the  way  the  overnight 
multimillionaires  were  made.  This  was  the  way  trusts  were  bom. 
The  tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

If  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  willing  to  sell  for 
one  hundred  millions  what  he  afterwards  sold  to  the  trust  for  about 
$400,000,000,  he  can  not  be  blamed  for  driving  a  good  bargain  with 
the  promoters  even  if  the  people  must  now  pay  for  it.  But  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  basis  on  which  cost  of  production  is  now  figured, 
and  ^ives  a  glimpse  inside  at  the  vastness  of  the  volume  of  trust 
securities  on  which  the  public  are  expected  to  supply  the  money  to 
pay  dividends  by  paying  high  prices  for  trust  products.  The  trusts 
must  maintain  these  high  prices  or  default  on  interest  or  dividends. 
To  do  this  thoy  must  have  a  substantial  monopoly.  This  can  be  had 
only  by  buying  up  competing  plants  as  fast  as  they  get  troublesome, 
or  by  crushing  them  with  competition,  unless  the  plan  to  abolish  the 
tariff  can  be  made  to  destroy  their  weaker  competitors  for  them. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  trusts  is  said  to 
have  been  the  furnishing  of  several  billions  of  securities  that  coiiW 
be  listed  and  artificially  manipulated  daily  by  the  insiders  as  chips 
on  Wall  street's  great  gaming  table,  where  by  means  that  would  not 
be  used  by  the  most  hardened  of  professional  gamblers  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  are  enticed  and  daily  fleeced  out  of  their  earnings 
and  their  properties.  The  legislature  refused  to  act,  so  Governor 
Hughes  has  appointed  a  private  committee  to  investigate  Wall  street. 
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Their  work  will  be  more  thorough  and  successful  if  the  entire 
wronged  country  will  promptly  rise  up  and  demand  the  abolition 
of  margin  gambling  and  usurious  rates  on  call  loans,  the  former  ex- 
ceeding in  volume  the  value  of  all  farm  and  manufactured  products, 
the  latter,  with  rates  that  often  go  up  to  200  per  cent,  being  the 
great  magnet  with  which  the  money  or  the  entire  country  is  enticed 
away  from  legitimate  business  and  into  gambling  uses. 

In  two  years  prices  of  stocks  have  fluctuated  40  to  150  per  cent. 
An  average  drop  of  but  10  per  cent  on  the  entire  market  means  a 
loss  equal  to  all  the  money  in  circulation.  Yet  this  is  done  contin- 
uously and  artificially  by  the  pools  comprised  of  the  same  few  men 
who  have  seized  control  of  the  big  banks,  insurance  companies,  rail- 
roads, trusts,  and  public  currency,  who  create  conditions  that  ruin 
the  country  with  panics  while  they  gamble  away  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  This  situation  is  more  important  than  the  tariff  question. 
It  is  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  There  is  to  be  a  finish  fight 
between  me  masters  of  Wall  street  and  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  understand  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee is  limited  to  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  preparation  of  a 
tariff  bill? 

Mr.  Cbozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  there  are  other  committees  of  Congress 
that  have  the  jurisdiction  over  those  matters? 

Mr.  Crozier.  That  is  true,  sir;  but  I  want  to  show  you  that  the 
organization  and  the  watering  of  these  trusts  was  to  obtain  a  volume 
of  securities  which  now  amounts — ^the  listed  securities — ^to  $25,000,- 
000,000  that  they  could  list,  and  by  artificial  means  make  the  prices 
fluctuate  up  and  down  for  their  profit  and  the  public's  loss.  We  have 
seen  stocks  change  in  price  during  the  last  two  years  from  40  to  150 
per  cent — ^good  railroad  stocks. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  We  have  to  confine  our  examination  to  the  tariff 
question. 

Mr.  Crozier.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  ta  go  off  into  that.  I  see  the 
whole  thing  together,  oecause  the  same  men  are  doing  that  kind  of 
business,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  change  the  market  10  per  cent 
to  cause  somebody  to  lose  all  the  money  in  the  country.  I  see  in  this 
proposition  a  scheme  to  tear  down  the  tariff  wall  for  the  purpose,  by 
those  same  men,  of  destroying  the  independent  producers  in  this 
country,  and  then  forming  international  trusts  to  protect  the  trusts 
here  against  importations  from  abroad,  and  then  they  will  have  the 
workingmen  of  the  world  at  their  mercy,  and  they  will  have  the  con- 
sumers of  the  world  at  their  mercy ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  all  these  lines  run  into  the  same  office  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  Wall  street,  and  that  is  the  power  that  I 
believe  is  behind  this  movement  to  destroy  the  tariff  upon  steel  rails 
and  steel  products,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  here  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  trespass  longer  upon  your  time,  because  it 
is  late.    Thank  you. 

(At  6.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Tuesday,  December  22, 1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  A -CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


ACETIC  ANHYDRIDE- 

THE  KONSAITTO  CHEMICAL  W0BK8,  ST.  LOUIS,  KG.,  8UOOE8T8  TWO 
CEHTS  A  POXrim  DUTT. 

St.  Louis,  December  16^  1908. 
Sbreno  E.  Patwk,  Esq., 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  amendment  which, 
it  18  suggested,  may  be  tacked  onto  Schedule  A,  para^aph  1,  acids, 
which  at  present  carry  specific  rates  of  duty,  ana  which  amendment 
we  are  inrormed  reads : 

Provided,  That  no  article  classified  for  duty  under  this  paragraph  shall  pay 
less  than  —  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  such  amendment  or  provision  would  undoubtedly  affect  acetic 
linhydride,  which  was  classified  and  held  to  be  dutiable  in  Tariff  De- 
cision 26400  under  the  provision  for  acetic  acid  at  2  cents  per  pound, 
and  as  this  product  is  used  altogether  as  a  raw  material  in  chemical 
manufacture,  as  well  as  in  other  manufacturing  industries,  partic- 
ularly in  the  manufacture  of  photo  films,  and,  further,  as  this  product 
is  not  yet  manufactured  in  the  United  States  we  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  telegraphing  you : 

Earnestly  protest  againpt  proposed  amendment  Schedule  A  unless  acetic 
acid  anhydride  be  specifically  enumerated  at  not  over  present  specific  duty.  2 
cents  pound.  This  product  not  now  manufactui'ed  in  United  States  and  used 
chiefly  as  raw  material  in  manufacture  chemicals  and  similarly  in  other 
Industries. 

We  might  add  that  even  if  it  is  contemplated  to  manufacture  acetic 
anhydride  in  the  United  States  2  cents  per  pound  protection  would 
seem  to  be  ample  and  sufficient  for  anv  American  manufacturer  who 
would  undertake  the  production  of  this  article,  for  the  reason  that 
this  country  is  the  home  of  ivood  distillation  and  furnishes  Europe 
with  most  of  the  acetate  of  lime,  the  raw  material  from  which  acetic 
acid  anhydride  be  8i)ecifically  enumerated  at  not  over  present  si)eclf!c  duty,  2 
We  trust  our  request  for  a  specific  duty  on  this  product  will  meet 
with  your  kind  consideration,  and  beg  to  remain, 
Respectfully, 

Monsanto  Chemical  Workb, 
Per  Jno.  F.  TtrLtAY,  President. 
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BARYTES  EARTH. 

TEE  BECKTON  CHEHICAL  COMPANY,  FHILADELFHIA,  FA.,  SUB- 
MITS STJFFLEMENTAL  BSIEP  RELATIVE  TO  BAKYTE8. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Decerriber  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Com/miUee^ 

,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  an  advance  in  duty  on  crude 
barytas  earth  or  barium  sulphate  ore  over  present  duty  of  75  cents 
per  long  ton. 

Cnide  barytes  earth  is  the  crude  ore  just  as  taken  from  the  mines; 
16  shipped  in  bulk  from  abroad,  principally  from  Germany.  About 
13,000  tons  are  imported  annually  as  a  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lithopone.  We  know  of  no  other  use  for  this  ore,  as  it  is 
too  far  offcolor  to  be  manufactured  into  powdered  barytes  pigment. 

Lithopone  is  a  very  opaque,  nonpoisonous,  white  pigment,  manu- 
factured and  used  to  a  considerable  extent  abroad,  especially  in  coun- 
tries where  the  use  of  white  lead  is  prohibited.  Chemically  it  is  a 
combination  between  barium  sulphate  and  zinc  sulphide. 

The  manufacture  of  lithopone  in  the  United  States  is  a  growing 
industry,  with  considerable  competition  both  among  the  several 
domestic  manufacturers  and  from  abroad. 

With  the  present  duty  of  only  \\  cents  per  pound  on  the  finished 
product,  the  ability  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with 
forei^-produced  lithopone  depends  upon  his  ability  to  potain  his 
principal  raw  material,  crude  barytes  earth,  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

American  barytes  deposits  are  situated  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West,  with  prohibitive  freight  rates  to  the  East.  The  American  ores, 
on  account  of  their  physical  nature  and  attendant  chemical  impurities, 
are  not  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  lithopone.  Our  company,  the 
first  manufacturers  of  lithopone  in  this  country,  have  never  found  an 
American  ore  from  which  lithopone  could  be  manufactured  to  com- 
pete  with  the  foreign  product. 

An  increase  in  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material,  without  a  proportion- 
ate protective  increase  on  the  finished  product,  would  destroy  the 
lithopone  industry  of  this  country. 

We  petition,  therefore,  that  the  duty  on  crude  manufactured  barytes 
earth  suitable  for  lithopone  manufacture  be  entirely  removed,  or  at 
lea.st  not  advanced  beyond  the  present  tariff. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Beckton  Chemical  Compant, 
ByR.  S.  Habbard,  President. 


WIILIAM  D.  GILMAN  COMPAKY,  SWEETWATER,  TENN.,  WISHES 
A  PEOTECTIVE  DXTTY  ON  BARYTES. 

Sweetwater,  Tenn.,  Decerriber  17^  1908. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  some  misstatements 
in  some  of  the  protests  against  an  increase  in  duty  on  barytes  ore, 
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paragraph  No.  44,  made  to  your  honorable  committee.  First,  J.  W. 
Coulston  &  Co.,  who  are  importers  of  barytes  and  not  manufacturers. 
These  parties  state  the  imports  of  crude  barytes  ore  for  the  fiscal 
year  1907  as  being  6,000  tons.  The  United  States  Government  report 
for  that  year  gives  the  importation  of  barytes  ore  as  20,544  tons.  (See 
The  Production  of  Barytes  in  1907,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  11.)  Such  a 
statement,  to  use  their  own  words,  seems  "  wild  of  tne  mark  "  and 
likely  to  mislead  you.  Also  kindly  note  that  they  admit  the  freight 
on  imported  ore  is  only  $2  per  ton.  As  to  their  statement  regardmg 
the  manufacture  of  lithopone,  the  opinion  expressed  is  of  no  value, 
as  they  do  not  make  it  and  so  are  not  expert  testimony.  They  would, 
of  course,  lose  their  profit  if  American  ore  was  used  instead  oi 
German. 

Relative  to  the  Beckton  Chemical  Company,  otherwise  Harrison 
Brothers  Company  (Incorporated) ,  protest.  The  statement  made  that 
German  barytes  is  "  of  a  higher  quality  and  more  suitable  to  the 
manufacture  of  lithopone,"  is  willfully  untrue  or  made  by  some  one 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  business  of  the  Beckton  Company,  for 
the  company  has  bough  from  me  manjr  thousands  of  tons  of  Ameri- 
can ore,  and  the  statements  of  the  men  in  the  factory  to  me  were  that 
it  was  easy  to  burn  and  gave  better  results  than  German  ore,  which 
was  lower  in  price.  I  have  in  my  possession  analysis  of  American 
ore  made  by  the  head  chemist  of  Harrison  Brothers  Company  (In- 
corporated) showing  the  highest  possible  purity.    "  Lest  we  forget." 

Relative  to  brief  of  "  certain  users  of  barytes,"  names  not  given. 
This  statement  is  evidently  the  production  of  "  some  literary  fellow  " 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  barytes  mining  or  how  the  ore  is  found  in 
the  ground.  His  talk  about  mining  with  a  steam  shovel  shows  that  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he 
at  least  admits  we  have  plenty  of  ore  in  the  United  States,  but  can 
not  follow  his  reason  why  the  natural  resources  of  our  country  should 
not  be  opened  up  and  developed. 

Ridicule  is  not  argument,  nor  can  it  avail  with  your  committee  to 
attempt  to  locate  in  Washington  County,  Mo.,  a  business  carried  on 
in  six  States,  with  an  investment  of  over  $3,000,000,  and  quite  able 
to  supply  abundant  good  crude  material  at  a  fair  price,  really  no 
more  than  is  paid  by  the  German  manufacturer  of  lithopone  for  ore 
in  his  home  market,  from  whom  these  gentlemen  (who  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business,  they  say,  if  we  had  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  on 
ore)  are  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  $25  per  ton.  The  sympathy 
expressed  for  the  American  people  for  havmg  to  pay  an  advanced 
price  for  lithopone  on  account  oi  an  advanced  price  in  ore  is  as  un- 
usual as  it  is  commendable.  As  for  the  loss  of  $15,000  to  $20,000  to 
the  United  States  on  crude  ore,  why  not  extend  sympathy  to  the 
Government  for  the  loss  on  15,000  tons  of  lithopone  manufactured 
in  this  country  on  which  no  duty  is  paid?  This  would  amount  to 
$375,000  yearly.  Yet  we,  the  people,  pay  this  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers of  lithopone,  and  have  thereby  enabled  them  to  develop  an 
industry  of  which  everybody  who  knows  about  it  is  justly  proud. 
Lithopone  sells  for  $100  to  $150  per  ton,  as  to  quality.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  maim  fact  ure  if  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  was  put  on  to 
barytes  ore  would  amount  to  only  $2  per  ton  of  lithopone  produced. 
As  700  pounds  of  roasted  barytes  are  required  to  make  a  ton,  is  it 
at  all  likely  that  this  would  put  them  out  of  business  or  drive  them 
to  the  poorhouse?     Their  business  has  been  developed  and  fostered 
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by  a  duty.  Why  should  not  we,  as  free  citizens  of  the  same  country, 
not  have  the  same  care  for  our  welfare  and  advancement  shown  us? 
It  is  the  case  of  the  worm  on  the  leaf  complaining  of  too  much  life 
among  his  fellows  in  the  dust.  These  gentlemen  who  manufacture 
Hthopone  are  mostly  large  companies,  ranging  from  $1,000,000  to 
$10,000,000  capital,  and  are  able  to  present  their  claims  to  the  com- 
mittee by  introducing  highly  paid  experts  who  pleasantly  blend  facts 
and  fiction  to  mislead  you.  For  instance,  they  claim  they  can  not 
use  American  ore ;  yet  every  one  of  the  protests  are  made  by  parties 
who  have  used  large  quantities  of  our  ore  (with  one  exception),  and 
we  are  selling  several  thousand  tons  yearly  to  large  manufacturers 
who  have  not  protested.  This  statement  made  by  "  certain  users  " 
is  capable  of  being  disproved  in  every  point,  and  the  motive  is  to 
mislead  you.  I  inclose  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  factories 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  barytes ;  also  estimate  of  the  amount 
paid  out  for  labor  in  the  mines  in  1907,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  D.  Oilman, 

For  Wm.  D.  Gilman  Company. 


ExHnaiT  A. 

Barytes  factories  in  United  States:  Missouri  4,  Illinois  1,  Kentucky 
3,  North  Carolina  1,  Virginia  4,  Tennessee  3,  New  York  1 ;  total,  IT 
factories. 

Note. — ^The  New  York  factory  is  the  smallest,  and  is  owned  by  a 
company  in  Canada  using  ore  from  their  mine;  do  not  think  it  has 
beoi  successful. 

Amount  paid  for  labor  by  miners  and  shippers  of  barytes:  1905, 
$148,803;  1906,  $160,367;  1907,  $291,777. 

This  shows  a  growing  business  with  a  healthy  increase.  The  80,621 
tons  mined  in  1907  was  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  used  in  the  United 
States  that  year. 

We  have  ample  ore  to  supply  all  the  home  trade  and  our  quality  is 
equal  to  the  best  imported.  The  duty  asked  for  will  work  no  hard- 
ship to  any  user,  but  will  tend,  by  giving  a  steady  market,  to  open  up 
new  mines  and  enlarge  the  output  of  old  ones.  Competition  will  in 
time  result  in  lower  prices. 

In  1907  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  barium  com- 
pounds valued  at  $357,1  lY.  At  least  two  factories  are  being  put  into 
position  to  manufacture  these  goods  if  protected  by  duty. 


BICHROMATES  AND   YELLOW   PRUSSIATE. 

CABTEB  &  SCATTERaOOD,  FHILABELFHIA,  STATE  THAT  BEDUG- 
TIONS  IN  DXTTY  WILL  CEIPPLE  THE  INDXTSTEY. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  19j  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meav.^  Comtnittee^ 

Wai<hington^  />.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  conununication  sent 
under  date  of  December  5  to  your  honorable  committee  by  Messrs.  A. 
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Klipstein  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  attacking  the  existing  duties  on 
bichromates  of  potash  and  soda  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 
Avoiding  any  reference  to  the  causes  which  have  been  at  work  to 
produce  the  attack  referred  to,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  burden  your 
committee's  attention  with  matter  not  properly  germane,  we  beg  leave 
as  manufacturers  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  to  call  to  your  notice 
our  former  statement,  that  a  reduction  of  1  cent  per  pound  from 
the  present  rate  of  duty  will  at  once  completely  cripple  the  American 
industry. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  that  paragraph  of  Messrs.  Klip- 
stein's  letter  which  makes  much  of  the  point  that  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  at  present  enjoys  a  duty  of  42  per  cent — this  being  the 
relation  between  4  cents  per  pound,  the  specific  duty,  and  the  c^  in 
Great  Britain.  This  we  present  to  your  committee  is  only  so  at  this 
time  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  depression  which  the  chemical 
trade  abroad  is  feeling  in  common  with  America.  When  trade  con- 
ditions are  normal  the  duty  automatically  will  drop  as  the  price 
realized  in  Great  Britain  improves,  returning  to  the  figures  which 
have  averaged  in  the  past  five  years  of  30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent. 
The  price  of  the  article  in  Germany  to-day  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  m  the  United  States. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  your  committee  that  the  house 
of  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  are  importers,  representing  interests  abroad 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  American  makers. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Carter  &  Scatt£rgood, 
Charles  Evans. 


BICHROMATES  OF   POTASH  AND   SODA. 

THE   HENEY  BOWEB   CHEHIC£L  HANTTFACTXTBINa   GOMFAinr, 
PHILADELPHIA,  STJBHITS  SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  18,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmnnan  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir  :  Since  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  and  testifying  before  your 
committee  on  the  10th  day  of  November  last,  which  was  followed  by 
the  submission  of  a  printed  brief  filed  with  you  in  behalf  of  the  HeniTr 
Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company,  your  committee  has  re- 
ceived two  communications  which  call  for  a  reply. 

In  writing  this  I  am  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  not  alone  to  my- 
self and  the  trade  interests  which  I  represent,  but  particularly  to  your 
committee,  so  as  to  guard  against  serious  misapprehensions  by  you 
and  them  of  the  real  facts. 

The  first  communication  is  that  of  C.  J.  Matthews,  under  date  of 
November  19,  1908  (appearing  on  pp.  1991  and  1993  of  first  print 
No.  17),  and  signed  by  him  as  chairman  of  the  chemical  section,  Na- 
tional Morocco  Manufacturers'  Association.  It  is  observable  that  he 
is  not  a  manufacturer  of  bichromates  of  potash  or  soda,  and  that  he 
speaks  without  knowledge  of  that  particular  industry.    His  stand- 
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point  is  that  of  a  consumer,  and  while  he  may  be  authorized  by  some 
to  speak  for  leather  and  morocco  manufacturers,  yet  it  is  known  to 
me  that  his  recommendations  to  your  committee  are  opposed  by  many 
prominent  houses  in  that  line  of  industry  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
stated  voluntarily  that  the  present  duties  on  bichromates  form  such  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  tanning  as  to  play  no  important 
part  in  the  question  of  reducing  such  cost,  and  are  more  than  offset  by 
the  advantagje  of  having  the  bichromates  manufactured  in  America. 
This  is  the  view  of  numerous  practical  manufacturers  of  leather  and 
breaks  the  force  of  Mr.  Matthews's  representations  in  behalf  of  his 
own  line  of  business. 

Aside  from  this,  he  is  a  self-constituted  pleader  for  paint  and 
color  manufacturers,  the  woolen  manufacturers,  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers, the  wall-paper  manufacturers,  and  others,  and  I  challenge  his 
authority  to  speak  for  them. 

Paint  and  color  manufacturers  do  not  ask  to  have  the  duties  on 
bichromates  lowered  so  long  as  the  duties  on  paints  and  colors  remain 
unchanged.  The  present  duties  are  adjusted  to  existing  conditions 
in  their  raw  materials,  among  which  are  the  bichromates  of  potash 
and  soda.  One  can  not  be  changed  or  varied  without  destroying  the 
equitable  situation  of  the  other.  As  consumers  of  bichromates  they 
are  satisfied  with  existing  conditions. 

Likewise,  among  the  manufacturers  of  woolens  and  of  cotton  print 
cloths,  dyers  of  yam,  and  wall-paper  manufacturers  the  bichromates 
are  raw  materials.  No  accredited  representative  of  these  industries 
has  asked  for  a  reduction  of  these  duties  on  the  bichromates,  because 
it  is  realized  that  a  reduction  would  leave  the  consumers  at  the  mercy 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  working  together  in  combination,  as 
they  usually  do.  The  well-known  woolen  manufacturers,  William 
Wood  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  write  me  to  say  that  their  house  has 
authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  any  change  whatsoever  in  the  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash 
or  bichromate  ofsoda.  Mr.  Wood  says :  "  The  present  duties  on  these 
articles  constitute  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  our  fin- 
ished product,  and  we  recognize  that  the  advantage  of  having  these 
materials  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  offset  any  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  our  operations  which  may 
be  due  to  the  moderate  duties  now  imposed  on  them."  To  the  same 
effect  are  the  letters  of  N.  T.  Folwell,  of  Folwell  Brothers  &  Co., 
spinners  and  manufacturers,  of  Philadelphia ;  Globe  Knitting  Mills, 
of  Norristown,  Pa. ;  Knotair  Hosiery  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Irma  Knitting  Mill,  of  Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  hosiery; 
Chester  Enamelling  Company,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  pat- 
ent leather;  Lincoln  Manufacturing  Company,  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
Bellevue  Mills,  of  Moorehead,  Miss,,  and  Burlington,  N.  C,  cotton 
manufacturers;  John  &  James  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia,  carpet  manu- 
facturers, copies  of  all  of  which  I  attach  hereto  in  verification  of  my 
assertions. 

Mr.  Matthews  writes  in  relief,  as  he  says,  of  the  consumers  who  are 
at  the  naercy  of  a  monopoly,  who,  through  this  duty,  has  been  able  to 
pile  up  large  profits  to  the  detriment  of  such  consumers,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  cut  out,  with  the  aid  of  this  duty,  competition  of  any 
sort.  This  is  manifestljr  an  absurd  statement,  as  it  does  not  sauare 
with  the  facts.    There  is  no  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  or  the 
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bichromates  either  in  America  or  in  Europe,  nor  can  there  be.  The 
processes  of  manufacture  are  old  and  far  oeyond  the  protection  and 
possibilities  of  protection  by  patents  by  reason  of  their  being  matters 
of  world-wide  knowledge.  The  raw  materials  are  plentiful  and  easily 
secured  in  both  America  and  Europe,  though  much  cheaper  in  Europe. 
To  enter  the  field  as  a  manufacturer,  it  is  only  requisite  to  have  suffi- 
cient chemical  knowledge,  which  may  be  gained  from  books  and  perse- 
verance. Manufacturers  have  succeeded  or  failed  as  they  have  pos- 
sessed or  lacked  these  requisites. 

The  prices  in  America  are  absolutel]^  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers,  who  have  one  set  of  prices  for  "  home  "  and  another 
for  "export." 

The  present  duties  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  operate 
with  only  reasonable  profit  and  are  far  from  prohibitive,  as  instanced 
by  the  imports  brought  in  month  after  month  from  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  regardless  of  what  American  prices  may  be. 

These  imports  for  the  third  quarter  of  1908  are  officially  reported 
by  the  Treasury  Department  as  722,537  pounds  bichromate  or  soda, 
while  the  American  factories  during  the  same  period  were  operating 
at  less  than  one-third  of  their  capacity. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  any  effort  to  create  a  monopoly  would 
fail.  Buyers  are  not  coerced ;  trade  is  not  restrained ;  an  effort  has 
been  made,  and  very  properly  as  well  as  lawfully,  to  meet,  in  an  in- 
telligent and  practical  manner,  the  conditions  of  foreign  competition, 
without  disadvantage  to  the  consumers. 

Our  present  protection  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  bichromate  of 
potash  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  soda  is  only  compen- 
satory to  our  entire  costs  of  materials,  apparatus,  capital,  and  par- 
ticularly labor. 

Mr.  Matthews  gives  a  misleading  account  of  the  history  of  the 
trade,  due  doubtless  to  ignorance  of  a  business  which  he  does  not 
understand  and  with  which  he  is  not  connected.  There  has  been,  and 
there  is,  no  shadow  of  control  or  combination  between  Europe  and 
America  on  either  hand. 

While  the  so-called  "  Wilson  tariff  "  was  in  existence,  shipments  of 
bichromates  came  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  in  such  quan- 
tities and  were  sold  at  such  low  prices  that  the  industry  was  only 
saved  from  complete  extinction  by  the  employment  of  the  heroic 
measure  of  exporting  without  concerted  action  by  the  Americans, 
and  a  capture  thereby  of  a  portion  of  the  British  market,  at  an 
enormous  loss  on  every  pound  thus  sold.  This  course  finally  induced 
the  Europeans  to  curtail  shipments  to  this  side  to  about  the  usua] 
annual  quantities,  and  enabled  the  American  manufacturers  to  again 
sell  their  products  at  home.  This  was  no  control  or  combination,  but 
was  an  expensive  war,  which  called  for  both  high  courage  and  much 
capital. 

Mr.  Matthews  is  again  misleading  when  he  writes  that  extensive 
profits  have  been  "  piled  up  "  by  the  American  bichromate  manu- 
facturers to  the  detriment  of  the  consumers.  He  has  no  knowledge 
or  means  of  knowledge  concerning  the  results  of  the  manufacturers' 
operations.  In  justice  to  the  interests  which  I  represent,  I  can  not, 
for  obvious  reasons,  enter  into  the  details  of  manufacturing  costs  in 
this  communication.    I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  no  inordinate 
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profits  are  possible  under  present  conditions  and  that  the  earnings 
yield  only  feir  returns  on  the  large  investment  of  capital. 

The  relative  amounts  of  capital  invested  in  bichromate  making 
and  morocco  manufacture  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  what 
duties  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  either  industry.  The 
enormous  growth  oi  the  morocco  industry  has  been  rendered  possible 
not  only  by  protective  duties  but  by  the  additional  protection  of  the 
Schultz  patent  for  tanning  with  the  bichromates.  This  double  pro- 
tection has  placed  morocco  manufacturers  in  position  to  stand  safely 
against  foreign  competition  and  to  even  export  their  products  profit- 
ably, whereas  the  bichromate  industry  has  had  no  patents  to  protect 
it  and  no  means  of  withstanding  its  European  competition  beyond 
the  moderately  protective  duties  it  enjoys,  coupled  with  sufficient 
mechanical  ingenuity  to  keep  costs  of  manufacture  at  such  a  point 
as  to  enable  the  few  manufacturers  who  have  survived  the  attacks 
of  the  European  manufacturers  to  continue  to  operate  their  fac- 
tories. 

For  further  criticism  of  Mr.  Matthews's  letter,  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  reply  of  the  Mutual  Chemical  Company  of  America, 
appearing  under  date  of  December  1,  1908. 

I  turn  now  to  a  communication  from  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  to  your 
committee,  under  date  of  December  3,  1908,  and  appearing  on  pages 
3847-3850  of  First  Print,  No.  27. 

It  starts  out  with  the  entirely  inaccurate  historical  statement  that 
bichromate  of  potash  has  enjoyed  protection  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years.  As  the  bichromate  industry  was  not  started  in  the  United 
States  and  no  factory  existed  there  until  1845,  all  that  is  so  labori- 
ously stated  as  to  the  tariffs  from  1789  to  that  date  may  be  absolutely 
discarded. 

The  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  plainly  shown  in  the  course  of  prices  appearing  in  the  table  printed 
in  the  report  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  on  "Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation,"  dated 
March  3, 1893,  pages  247-248.  The  table,  which  is  lengthy,  shows  that 
the  price  for  bichromate  of  potash  in  1845  was  20  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  1891,  9J  cents  per  pound.  The  price  to-day  is  8|  cents  per 
pound.  The  course  of  the  price  of  bichromate  of  soda  is  not  officially 
reported.  It  is  uniformly,  however,  2  cents  per  pound  lower  than  that 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  owing  to  the  cheaper  base  salt  used.  This 
decline  of  prices  would  demonstrate,  I  submit,  that  American  con- 
sumers have  benefited  by  the  establishment  and  continuous  operation 
of  the  industry. 

As  to  whether  the  present  duties  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  factories  that  have  survived  the  domestic  and  foreign  competi- 
tion, it  should  suffice  to  point  out  that  shipments  from  Europe  have 
never  ceased,  whether  duties  have  been  high  or  low,  as  the  official 
statistics  before  you  will  show.  They  have  come  along  regularly,  only 
varying  in  quantity  as  the  surplus  in  Europe  has  been  large  or  small. 
The  Government  has,  of  course,  largely  benefited  in  revenue  by  the 
duties  collected  and  will  continue  to  be  benefited  in  similar  measure, 
if  the  present  duties  are  left  unchanged,  for  it  is  plainly  the  fact  that 
they  are  far  from  prohibitive.  The  duties  confer  the  double  benefit 
of  protection  to  the  American  manufacturers  and  source  of  revenue 
for  the  Government. 
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What  price  will  be  realized  in  selling  their  products  in  America 
appears  never  to  enter  into  the  calculations  of  tne  forei^  manufac- 
turers. If  they  have  a  surplus  they  dump  it  in  the  tfnited  States 
regardless  of  net  returns,  while  maintaining  values  at  "home,"  as 
they  now  do,  at  about  40  per  cent  above  their  price  for  export  to  the 
United  States. 

I  again  urge  upon  your  committee,  as  I  did  on  November  10,  that 
the  duties  in  the  tariff  bill  be  left  unchanged  as  follows:  Potash, 
bichromate  of,  paragraph  62,  3  cents  per  pound ;  soda,  bichromate  of, 
paragraph  74,  2  cents  per  pound. 

To  aid  the  committee  to  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  in  which 
Klipstein  &  Co.'s  letter  is  written,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  Messrs. 
Klipstein  &  Co.  are  sales  agents  in  the  United  States  of  Chemische 
Fabrik  Griesheim,  of  Frankf ort-on-the  Main,  Germany,  who  are 
among  the  largest  manufacturers  of  bichromate  of  soda,  and  who  are 
now  most  aggressive  in  their  competition  with  the  dom^tic  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  market  through  the  agency  of  A.  Ellipstein 
&  Co.  In  advocating  lower  duties  on  the  bichromates,  th^e  agents 
are  seeking  to  extend  the  business  of  their  German  principals  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  Klipstein  &  Co.'s  references  to  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  manufacturers  can  be  best  appreciated  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  years  1906  and  1907  Klipstein  &  Co.  were  acting 
as  agents  for  the  sale  of  certain  products  of  the  Henry  Bower  Chem- 
ical Company,  under  contract.  This  agency  was  withdrawn  because 
Klipstein  &  Co.  broke  their  contract  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Should  it  become  at  all  important  to  test  the  spirit  in  which  Klip- 
stein &  Co.'s  letter  was  written,  a  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
courts  of  Philadelphia  Countv  can  be  readily  made. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Henry  Bower  Chemical  Mfg.  Co., 
George  R.  Bower,  President. 


Exhibit  A. 

West  Philadelphia,  December  17^  190S. 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia^  Peu 

Gentlemen  :  The  articles  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  and  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  are  used  in  such  small  Quantities  compared  to  100 
pounds  of  cotton  goods  dyed  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
calculate  it  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  hosiery. 

We  use  1^  to  2  pounds  to  the  100  pounds  of  cotton  fabric,  and  when 
this  is  calculated  on  the  cost  per  pair  of  hosiery  weighing  from  1  to 
1^  pounds  per  dozen,  you  can  readily  see  that  tne  cost  of  bichromate 
per  pair  oi  hosiery  would  be  something  like  this,  0.0000S5  cent  per 
pair. 

We  have  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  Washin^on  advocating  the  change  in  duty  on  these 
articles,  as  we  realize  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  have  these  materials 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  not  be  dependent  on  European 
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manufacturers  only.  On  this  account  «alone  we  are  willing  that  the 
duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
remain  unchanged. 

Yours,  truly,  Kxotair  Hosiery  Co., 

John  W.  Miller,  Treasvrer, 


Exhibit  B. 

West  Philadelphia,  December  17^  1908. 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  not  given  anyone  permission  to  use  our 
name  in  recommending  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington a  change  of  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  and  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash. 

These  articles  are  used  in  dyeing,  and  the  quantity  used  to  the 
100  pounds  of  cotton  hosiery  is  so  small  it  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  in  the  cost  of  the  hosiery,  viz : 

Two  pounds  of  bichromate  of  soda  at  2  cents  per  pound  duty 
equals  4  cents.  This  is  used  on  100  pounds  of  men's  hosiery  weigh- 
ing three-fourths  of  a  pound  per  dozen,  which  equals  133  dozen  ol  12 
pair  equals  1,696  pair,  divided  into  4  cents  is  so  small  that  we  can  not 
see  at  all  why  anyone  should  waste  their  time  tryinff  to  have  this 
duty  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  convenience  of  having  these 
materials  made  in  this  country  is  worth  considerable  more  to  the  con- 
sumer than  the  duty. 

Yours,  truly.  Miller  &  Sons  Co., 

Charles  R.  Miller, 

General  Manager, 


Exhibit  C. 

Chester,  Pa.,  December  15^  1908, 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  my 
house  has  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  now  sitting  at  Washington  any  change  whatsoever  in  the 
duties  on  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  or  prussiate  of  potash. 

The  present  duties  on  these  articles  constitute  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  total  cost  of  our  finished  product,  and  we  reco^ize  that  the 
advantage  of  having  these  materials  manufactured  m  the  United 
States  is  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  slight  increase  in  the  cost 
of  our  operations  which  may  be  due  to  tne  moderate  dutie^^  now  im- 
posed on  them. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chester  Enameling  Co., 

A.  W.  Thompson,  President. 
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Exhibit  D. 

Phii^delphia,  Pa.,  December  17^  1908, 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  MANurACTURiNo  Company, 

Philadelphia, 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  our 
company  has  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  now  sitting  in  Washin^on,  any  change  whatsoever 
in  the  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  prus- 
siate  of  potash. 

We  feel  that  the  present  duties  on  these  articles  constitute  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  our  finished  product,  and  we  Vecog- 
nize  that  the  advantage  of  having  these  materials  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  great  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  our  operations  which  may  be  due  to  the  moderate 
duties  now  imposed  on  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Lincoln  Manufacturing  Co., 

T.  AsiiBY  Blythe,  President. 


ExHmn^  E. 

Philadeij»hia,  December  17.  190S. 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufactl^rino  Co., 

Tv)€nty -ninth  street  and  Grays  Ferry  road, 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  inquiry,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that 
our  company  has  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Ccwnmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  now  sitting  in  Washington,  any  change  what- 
soever in  the  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  soda,  or 
prussiate  of  potash. 

We  feel  that  the  present  duties  on  these  articles  constitute  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  our  finished  product,  and  we  recog- 
nize that  the  advantage  of  having  these  materials  manufactured  m 
the  United  States  is  tar  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  great  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  our  operations  which  may  be  due  to  the  moderate 
duties  now  imposed  on  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Belijevue  Mills  Co., 

T.  Ashby  Blythe,  Treasurei\ 


EXHIBTI'   F. 

Phildelphia,  December  16^  1908. 
The  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co., 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  our 
house  has  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  now  sitting  at  Washington,  any  change  whatsoever  in 
the  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash,  oichromate  of  soda,  or  prussiate 
of  potash. 

Yours,  truly,  John  &  Jas.  Dobson. 
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Exhibit  G. 

Philadelphia,  December  15^  1908. 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that  our  com- 
pany has  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  now  sitting  at  Washington,  any  change  whatsoever  in 
the  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash,  oichromate  of  soda,  or  prussiate 
of  potash. 

The  present  duties  on  these  articles  constitute  a  very  small 'fraction 
of  the  total  cost  of  our  finished  product,  and  we  recognize  that  the 
advantage  of  having  these  materials  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  is  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  slight  increase  in  the  cost 
of  our  operations  which  may  be  due  to  the  moderate  duties  now  im- 
posed on  them. 

Truly,  yours,  N.  T.  Folwell,  President, 


Exhibit  H, 

XoRRiSTOWN,  Pa.,  December  17,  1908. 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  MANiFACTirRiNo  Company, 

'^  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that  our  com- 
pany has  authorized  no  one  to  reconmiend  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  now  sitting  at  Washington,  any  change  whatsoever  in  the 
duties  on  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  or  prussiate  of  potash. 

The  present  duties  on  these  articles  constitute  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  total  cost  of  our  finished  product,  and  we  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  sufficient  duty  to  enable  thest^  articles  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Rambo  &  Regar  ( In(\ ) , 

Per  Jos.  S.  Rambo,  President, 


THE  WEBEE  LEATHEE  COMPANY,  WEST  LYNN,  MASS.,  THINKS 
DUTY  ON  BICHEOMATES  SHOUU)  BE  EETAINEB. 

West  Lynn,  Mass.,  December  7^,  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  G^MMirrEE, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  users  of  bichromates  in  our  tannery,  and  we 
beg  to  state  for  your  information  that  the  present  cost  of  bichromate 
is  very  small  when  considered  in  comparison  with  other  articles  used 
in  tanning,  and  we  are  confident  that  any  saving  made  by  reduction 
of  duty  on  bichromates  would  not  in  itself  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  help  in  a  reduction  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  kid,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  figures : 

We  are  paying  6J  cents  per  pound  for  bichromate  of  soda  in  crystal. 

Three  pounds  bichromate  ot  soda  tan  100  pounds  leather. 
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One  hundred  pounds  leather  measure  about  300  feet. 

One  dozen  Hankow  (China)  kid  skins  weigh  about  20  pounds  and 
measure  about  CO  feet  of  leather. 

It  takes  3  pounds  bichromate  of  soda  for  30o  feet  of  leather;  equals, 
at  6^  cents  per  pound,  a  cost  of  19^  cents. 

Therefore  5  dozen  »skins  cost  10 J  cents,  or  3.9  cents  per  dozen;  800 
feet  leather  cost  19^  cents,  or  0.00065  cent  per  foot. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  advantage  of  having  bichromate  manufac- 
tured in  America  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  slight 
increase  in  the  cost  of  tanning  which  may  be  due  to  the  moderate 
duties  ^^ow  imposed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  AVeber  Leather  Company, 

By  Albert  A.  Weber,  Secretary, 


ANILINE  COLORS. 

J.    F.    SCHOELLKOPF,    BUFFALO,    N.    Y.,    FILES    STTPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  COAL-TAR  COLORS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  DeceTriber  12^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  interest  the  briefs  submitted  by  Zink- 
eisen  &  Co.,  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Semet- 
Solvay  Company. 

As  you  know,  I  am  not  opposed  to  duties  on  the  coal-tar  products 
and  preparations,  providing  a  compensating  increase  can  be  granted 
on  the  coal-tar  colors.  If  the  duties  on  these  products  suggested  by 
these  firms  should  be  granted,  in  order  to  be  able  to  exist  at  all,  we 
would  have  to  have  a  duty  on  the  coal-tar  colors  of  at  least  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  40  per  cent,  as  suggested  in  my  brief.  To 
make  this  plain  to  you,  I  neea  only  tell  you  that  if  during  1907  we 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  these  suggested  duties  on  the  raw  mate- 
rials, our  increased  cost  on  this  account  alone  would  have  been  consid- 
erably over  $32,000.  If  vou  will  compare  this  increased  cost  with  the 
profits  we  have  been  making  during  the  last  few  years  (as  furnished 
you  in  confidence  under  date  of  November  17,  1908),  you  will  see  at 
once  how  quickly  it  would  lead  to  bankruptcy  on  our  part  if  we  were 
compelled  to  pay  this  increase  without  having  opportunity  to  increase 
our  selling  price  on  our  finished  products. 

I  must  confess  that  I  agree  with  a  good  deal  of  the  statements  made 
by  these  gentlemen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  tariff 
would  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  building  up  of  the  coal-tar 
industry  from  the  very  foundation,  it  would  be  very  aesirable,  indeed: 
but  as  stated  above  unless  the  duty  on  the  coal-tar  dyes  and  colors  is 
increased  to  at  least  50  per  cent,  the  color  manufacturers  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  any  of  these  protected  coal-tar  products,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  useless  to  manufacture.  I  doubt  whether  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  that  the  duties  on  these  products 
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be  canceled  if  they  are  utilized  to  increase  prices  beyond  those  ruling 
at  the  present  time,  is  a  practical  one.  That  is,  I  doubt  whether  such 
a  suggestion  can  be  incorporated  in  a  tariff  law  so  as  to  work  no 
hardship  to  the  manufacturers  or  consumers  of  these  products. 

When  these  paragraphs  in  which  we  are  interested  come  up  for  final 
decision  by  the  committee,  I  trust  we  shall  be  ^ven  another  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you,  particularly  if  there  is  any  question  about 
adopting  the  wording  as  suggested  by  us. 

Since  my  appearance  before  your  committee  on  November  11,  at 
which  time  I  also  submitted  to  you  my  brief,  some  other  paragraphs 
in  the  present  tariff  in  which  we  are  interested,  have  been  called  to 
my  attention,  and  T  inclose  you  herewith  a  list  of  these  paragraphs, 
which  I  have  marked  "  Table  EE,"  aind  on  which  you  will  find  in  one 
cohimn  the  wording  as  it  is  in  the  present  tariff,  and  in  the  second 
column  the  new  wording  or  changes  suggested. 

Paragraph  1.  You  will  notice  that  here  we  suggest  that  after  the 
wording  "  salicylic  acid,"  the  word  "  medicinal  "  be  added.  Our  idea 
is  that  this  will  allow  salicylic  acid,  not  medicinal,  to  come  in  under 

Paragraph  524  free  of  duty  under  the  wording  suggested  by  us.  We 
ave  been  using  this  product  in  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  color, 
and  have  only  recently  been  compelled  to  reduce  our  selling  price  on 
this  color  to  our  actual  cost  in  order,  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
^Vlien  we  tell  you  that  the  10  cents  per  pound  duty  on  the  salicylic 
acid  increases  the  cost  of  this  particular  color  4  cents  per  pound  over 
the  foreign  cost,  you  can  readily  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to 
manufacture  this  color  at  a  profit  with  this  prohibitory  duty  on  the 
salicylic  acid.  In  passing  we  may  st&te  that  the  10-cent  duty  on 
salicylic  acid  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  about  75  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

I  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  under  paragraph  74, 
on  bichromate  of  soda  at  2  cents  per  pound.  This  high  duty  on  this 
product  compelled  us  to  discontinue  manufacturing  a  certain  color 
over  six  months  ago,  as  the  imported  color  is  sold  in  this  market  con- 
siderably imder  our  cost  to  manufacture  the  same  color. 

I  also  bog  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  76,  according  to 
which  nitrite  of  soda  pays  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound.  This  duty 
amounts  to  between  40  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  T  think  is 
excessive  for  the  reason  that  the  raw  material,  nitrate  soda,  is  not 
any  more  expensive  here  than  in  Europe,  The  other  raw  material 
Ured  in  making  this  product  is  metallic  lead ;  and  while  this  is  more 
expensive  than  in  Europe,  it  should  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  the 
nitrite  soda,  for  the  reason  that  all  of  the  lead  is  recovered,  either  as 
metallic  lead  or  as  oxide  of  lead. 

It  seems  to  us  that  both  the  manufacturers  of  bichromate  soda  and 
nitrite  soda  should  be  compelled  to  show  the  actual  difference  in  cost 
of  these  products  here  and  in  Europe.  We  believe  that  1  cent  per 
pound  is  ample  protection  on  both  products,  unless  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers can  prove  that  a  higher  duty  is  necessary  to  give  them 
proper  protection. 

lOurs,  respectfully,  J.  F.  Sciioellkupf. 
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Tahlr  1:E. 


I*resent  wording. 


Paragraph    1.  Acids,    salicylic   acid, 
10  cents  per  pound. 


\<w  tcitrding  itnggcated. 


We  sujr^rest  that  after  the  words 
"  Fa  1  icy  lie  arid  "  the  word  "  medicinal " 
be  added. 


FREE  LIST. 

Paragraph  464.    Acids,  benzoic,  car-  I  No  change  suggesteil. 

bolic,  phtalic.  I 

Paragraph  472.  Aniline  salts.  i  No  change  suggested. 

Paragraph  626.  Oils,  aniline.  I  No  change  suggested. 

Letters  of  similar  purport  to  the  above  were  receiv^ed  from  the 
Donohue  Brothers  Leather  Company,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  the  Corona 
Kid  Manufacturing  Company,  95  South  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MUTUAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  IN  REPLY 
TO  MESSRS.  A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

New  York,  Decemher  18, 1908. 
Hon,  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  ^Vays  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  />.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  letter  of  December  3,  from  Messrs.  A. 
Klipstein  &  Co.  to  your  committee,  relative  to  the  duty  on  bichromates, 
w^e  beg  to  submit  the  following  information  to  controvert  their  state- 
ments : 

The  manufacture  of  bichromate  of  potash  was  founded  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Isaac  Tyson,  who  established  the  Baltimore  Chrome 
Works  in  1845.  Messrs.  Klipstein  &  Co.  have  failed  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  article  at  that  time  was  about  20 
cents  per  pound;  by  1895  it  declined  to  10  cents,  and  has  since  gradu- 
ally fallen  to  8f  cents.  This  decline  has  been  brought  about  mainly 
by  intense  competition  from  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  sources. 

Bichromate  of  soda  did  not  become  an  article  of  commerce  until 
about  1885.  In  1805  its  price  was  about  8 J  cents  per  pound,  as  com- 
pared with  to-day's  figure  of  6i  cents. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  now  on  the  free  list,  is  referred  to  by  Messrs. 
Klipstein  &  Co.  as  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  bichromate  of  potash.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  manufacture  at  all. 

The  market  prices  abroad  of  bichromates  are  5f  cents  per  pound 
for  soda  and  OJ  cents  ])er  pound  for  potash.  When,  therefore,  Messrs. 
Klipstein  &,  Co.  state  that  the  duties  of  2  cents  and  3  cents  per  pound, 
respectively,  are  equivalent  to  51  per  cent  ad  valorem,  this  is  true  only 
of  the  low  prices  named  by  foreign  makers,  especially  for  export  to 
this  country.  These  export  pric(\s  are  about  30  per  cent  lower  than 
those  prevailing  in  their  home  markets.  The  j)rices  quoted  by  us  may 
be  substantiated  by  reference  to  current  trade  publications,  such  as 
the  Chemical  Trade  Journal  and  Chemical  En^neer,  of  London, 
and  the  Chemiker  Zeitung,  of  Germany.  The  import  prices  have 
been  verified  by  the  files  of  the  custom-house  covering  this  article. 

The  figure  of  20  per  cent  average  ad  valorem  rate  has  evidently 
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been  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  imports  of  chemicals,  manufac- 
tured and  unmahufactured,  by  the  duties  paid,  and  is  therefore  mani- 
festly misleading. 

The  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  unprotected  by  basic  pat- 
ents, and  therefore  free  to  all.  We  have  elsewhere  called  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  three  companies  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bichromates  in  this  country,  and  the  statement  that 
our  business  enjovs  a  monopoly  is  manifestly  incorrect. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  trade  that  the  protest  of  Messrs.  A. 
Klipstein  &  Co.  is  due  to  personal  animus  openly  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed. Their  principal  business  is  the  importation  of  chemicals 
made  abroad,  and  the  records  will  show  that  a  large  proportion  of 
bichromates  imported  into  this  country  have  been  brought  in  by  them. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Mutual  Chemical  Co.  of  America, 
Frederic  K  W.  White,  President. 


(^ViMPIIOR. 

MITSTII  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ACCOUNT  FOE  REDUCTION  IN 
PRICE  OF  NATURAL  CAMPHOR. 

New  York,  Decemher  W,  J 908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  and  Mean^  Covirnittee^ 

House  of  Representatices, 

Sir  :  Our  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  letters  addressed  to 
your  committee  by  the  Arlington  Company  and  by  Messrs.  Schering 
and  Glatz,  both  of  this  city,  in  which  these  parties  have  freely  asserted 
that  the  recent  reduction  in  the  price  of  crude  natural  camphor,  which 
we  extensively  handle,  was  principally  due  to  competition  of  synthetic 
camphor,  and  further  stated  that  if  there  had  not  been  this  com- 
modity the  price  of  the  natural  crude  camphor  would  have  been  higher. 
We  desire  to  intimate  to  your  honorable  body  that  this  assertion  is 
quite  erroneous,  and  is  contrary  to  the  actual  fact. 

We  beg  to  state  that  not  only  the  synthetic  camphor  can  not  be 
classed  same  as  natural  crude  camphor,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  true 
reason  of  the  movement  of  the  natural  camphor  was  regulated  by  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  entirely  independent  from  competition 
of  other  material.  As  your  committee  may  probably  be  aware  that 
the  great  financial  disturbance  during  last  several  months  has  brought 
about  a  sudden  fall  in  demand  for  camphor,  and,  aided  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  production  of  ChincFe  camphor,  the  j)rice^  of  cam- 
phor as  a  whole  has  considerably  fallen  off. 

These  are  the  actual  facts  that  have  taken  place,  and  we  thought  it 
prudent  to  address  you  this  letter  in  order  to  make  it  clearly  known  to 
you. 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  Mitsitt  &  C/O. 
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CASTOR  SEED,  CASTOR  OIL,  AND  ALIZARIN 
ASSISTANT. 

THE  HARSH  OIL  COUPANY,  KANSAS  CITY,  HO.,  ASKS  BETENTION 
OF  PRESENT  BTTTIES  ON  THESE  ARTICLES. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. : 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  castor  seed,  castor  oil,  and 
alizarin  assistant  tariff  duties,  and  respectfully  petition  your  com- 
mittee in  preparing  your  tariff  bill  to  continue  the  same  duties  that 
arc  now  in  effect  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  of  1897,  which  in  justice 
is  due  all  of  these  articles.  The  tariff  act  of  1894,  known  as  the 
Wilson-Gorman  bill,  made  a  serious  reduction  which  for  several 
years  demoralized  the  industry  and  the  business  did  not  commence 
to  improve  until  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect. 

The  cut  was  so  severe  the  manufacturers  could  only  work  about 
half  time  and  even  then  the  lower-grade  stock  of  manufacture 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  it  was  a  burden  to  take  care  of  it.  It 
could  only  be  sold  at  a  loss. 

A  large  part  of  the  second  quality  is  used  by  alizarin  assistant 
makers.  The  act  of  1894  covering  this  article  made  it  possible  to 
import  largely  of  alizarin  assistant  to  the  injury  of  American  manu- 
facturers who  formerly  supplied  the  castor  oil  for  making  these 
goods.  It  is  very  important  that  the  phraseology  of  the  alizarin  as- 
sistant section  remain  as  it  is.  It  was  drawn  with  great  care  and 
approved  by  government  appraisers  as  the  best  wording  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  full  duties  that  are  due  and  should  be  colkcted  by  the 
Government.  Under  the  act  of  1894,  while  the  duty  was  so  low  that 
the  business  was  ruined,  importers  were  evading  the  tariff  by  getting 
pas.sed  through  the  custom-house  alizarin  assistant  as  "  soap,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  10  per  cent." 

This  concern  has  been  making  castor  oil  here  since  1886,  and  gives 
a  number  of  men  steady  employment  at  good  wages.  From  all  we 
can  learn  we  pay  from  100  to  200  per  cent  more  wages  than  is  paid  in 
foreign  countries  (P]urope  and  India)  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 
The  i)rice  of  castor  oil  is  as  cheap  in  Kansas  City  at  all  times  as  at 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  so  there  is  no  complaint  from  the  consumer  of 
oil  in  this  section. 

For  many  years  we  crushed  altogether  the  domestic  bean  grown  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  During  the  past  few  j'ears  not  so 
many  beans  have  been  i^roduced  owing  to  the  farmers  going  into  other 
products.  We  have,  however,  introduced  a  change  of  seed  by  accli- 
matizing: seed  grown  in  a  foreign  country,  thereby  securing  a  much 
belter  yield  per  acre.  By  this  means  we  hope  to  revive  the  castor- 
bean  industry  in  the  States  above  named.  We  are  now  using  largely 
the  foreign  bean  imported  from  India  and  Brazil.  AVe  pay  a  duty  of 
25  cents  per  bushel  of  50  pounds,  freight  to  Kansas  City,  and  also  a 
duty  on  all  the  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  castor  oil  which 
in  addition  to  the  high  cost  of  labor  compared  with  Europe  and  In- 
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dia  where  castor  oil  is  manufactured  makes  the  cost  of  manufacture 
extremely  in  excess  of  oil  made  abroad. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  cost  abroad,  therefore 
can  not  make  a  comparison  for  your  honorable  committee;  but  this 
we  do  know,  that  at  the  average  market  price  for  oil,  less  the  freights, 
discounts,  and  brokerage,  there  is  an  apparent  profit  of  about  11 
per  cent  in  the  business,  but  that  is  subject  to  various  contingencies 
that  continually  arise  to  lessen  returns.  We  secure  no  profit  what- 
ever on  the  second  quality  after  paying  the  usual  freights,  commis- 
sion, and  brokerage.  We  have  very  little  sale  for  this  quality  in  the 
West;  has  to  be  shipped  east. 

The  per  cent  of  protection  is  not  excessive,  as  a  refund  is  given  to 
the  Government  of  the  duty  on  the  castor  bean,  based  on  the  oil  in 
the  bean.  At  the  present  time  the  price  of  oil  is  below  the  average ; 
consequently  the  protection  figures  larger  than  when  the  price  of 
foreign  oil  is  much  higher.  Therefore,  considering  the  smallness  of 
the  industrv,  the  profits  are  only  fair  on  the  active  capital  employed 
and  plant  investment. 

We  work  the  bean  for  the  oil,  not  for  the  by-product,  which  rep- 
resents some  (V2  per  cent  of  the  bean  worth  very  little,  about  $11  per 
ton  at  our  factory. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  attaching  to  this  industry,  the  domestic 

S producer  of  the  castor  bean,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer,  we 
eel  that  the  present  duties  on  castor  seed,  alizarin  assistant,  and  cas- 
tor oil  (allied  products)  should  be  continued. 
Yours,  very  res|x*ctfiilly. 

Marsh  Oil  Company. 


(  ERA3IIC   COLORS. 

THE  EOESSLER  &  HASSIACHER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF. 

Xew  York,  Dcrcmhcr  17.  1908. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  DoHERTr, 

Assistant  Cmjnseh  P.  S.  7'naHyn/  Drpartttirnt, 

Washin(/ton,  D,  C . 

Dear  Sir:  Witli  reference  to  the  proper  amendment  of  paragraph 
M,  tariff  act  of  1897,  the  interpretation  of  which  has  affected  our 
ceramic  colors,  for  the  corning  tariff  revision  <o  that  the  same  will 
hold  before  the  courts,  after  consulting:  with  our  works  at  Perth 
Amboy,  we  would  advise  you  as  follows : 

Mr.  Arthur  Somers's  proposition,  as  p(»r  his  oral  statement  of  No- 
vember 11,  given  on  pa<re  70  of  tlie  tariff  hearinirs,  No.  2,  that  para- 
^aph  54  be  amended  to  read,  "  Containinor  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
leact,''  that  such  a  reconstruction  of  tlie  paragraph  is  not  a  safeiruard 
for  either  the  interest  of  the  United  States  or  our  interest  as  manu- 
facturers of  ceramic  colors. 

Besides,  if  no  special  paragraph  is  nnule  coverin^:  the  ceramic 
colors  which  we  make,  Mr.  Pomers  s  proposition  would  leave  the  ques- 
tion at  which  the«e  ceramic  colors  may  bi»  dutiable  in  exactly  the 
same  muddle  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  with  every  opportunity  to 
enter  the  high-priced  ceramic  colors,  whic^h  can  well  afford  to  be 
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assessed  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate,  at  a  very  unreasonable  rate  of 
duty,  and  we  as  manufacturers  might  as  well  close  our  works. 

For  your  further  information,  we  would  state  with  reference  to 
paragraph  54  that  in  the  act  of  1897,  unfortunately,  an  omission  was 
made  to  repeat  in  the  second  instance  vermilion  red  to  cover  the  ver- 
milionettes  or  imitation  of  vermilion  reds,  and  it  is  our  suggestion  that 
the  paragraph  54  be  amended  as  paragraph  45  in  the  act  of  1894  was 
worded,  to  wit : 

Vermilion  red  not  containing  qnicksilver  bnt  made  of  lead  or  containing  lead, 
or  water, cents  per  iKJund. 

Vermilion  red  not  containing  qnicksilver  bnt  made  of  lead  or  containinj^  lead 
cents  per  ]X)und. 

We  make  this  suggestion  as  the  ceramic  colors  in  some  instances 
contain  not  only  lead  but  zinc,  which  are  added  as  a  fluxing  medium 
to  make  the  ??ame  more  fusible  and  spread  the  color.  In  some  in- 
stances the  lead  contents  is  up  to  45  per  cent  and  the  zinc  30  per  cent. 
You  will  readily  see,  with  the  ceramic  colors  being  worth  up  to  $'25 
per  pound  and  over,  this  would  again  open  a  controversy  to  try  and 
pass  the  ceramic  colors  containing  zinc,  under  paragraph  57.  act  of 
1897,  as  dutiable  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

Since  both  the  lead  and  zinc,  as  stated  before,  are  only  fluxing 
mediums,  and  the  real  color  is  imparted  by  a  mixture  of  metallic 
oxides,  same  as  used  for  fusible  enamels,  and  for  the  rich  color  effects, 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum  enter  extensively  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  ceramic  colors,  the  same  in  order  to  avoid  any  duty  controversy 
ought  to  be  properly  classified,  as  proposed  by  us  on  November  10, 
which  is  given  in  the  tariff  hearings  report  on  page  18 : 

Colors,  color  bodies,  stains,  glazes,  enamels,  and  fluxes  nse<l  or  suitable  to  be 
used  in  the  niannfactnre  of  ceraniic,  enamele<l,  and  glass  articles,  .30  i)er  cent 
ad  valorem. 

We  make  this  request  as  the  metallic  oxides  which  we  import  are 
very  expensive,  and  as  you  are  aware  are  dutiable  according  to  para- 
graph 3,  "All  chemical  compounds  and  salts  are  dutiable  at  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem." 

Further,  the  fluxing  mediums  which  are  used  in  the  ceramic  colors, 
we  would  state,  have  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  as  follows: 

Ppr  ci*nt. 

Oxide  of  zinc  _  --_ 10.U2 

Ked    le:d .     .    :>6. 07 

Horacic  acid 140.18 

Hrnax _  150.70 

Leaving  all  other  matters  out  of  consideration,  you  will  imdei'stand 
that,  as  the  ceramic  colors  are  used  for  decorating  all  high-class  glass 
and  china  ware,  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  the 
ceramic  colors,  which  we  ask,  would  in  no  way  be  a  hardship  to  the 
consumer,  since  the  consumption  of  the  ceramic  colors,  in  comparison 
with  the  paints  and  i)igments,  like  vermilion  red,  is  limited.  Fur- 
thermore, the  preference  for  foreign  colors  will  always  exist,  and  with 
the  ai)proximate  imports  estimated  at  $100,000  per  year,  would  be 
a  good  source  of  revenue  for  the  Government  without  injury  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

With  kindest  regards,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Kokssler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
1^)1  IS  KuHL,  Asslstavt  See^rtary, 
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CITRIC  AND  TARTARIC  ACIDS. 

B.  J.  BAREY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  WISHES  DUTIES  REDUCED  ON  MOR- 
PHIA SULPHATE,  CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  AND  ACIDS. 

New  York,  December  17,  1908, 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  chemicals 
on  which  the  duty  is  unnecessarily  high,  to  the  advantage  of  a  very 
few  manufacturers  and  the  prejudice  of  thousands  oi  consumers 
through  the  entire  country. 

Acid  citric,  paragraph  1,  is  taxed  at  the  high  duty  of  7  cents 
per  pound ;  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  at  least  3  cents  or  admitted  free, 
on  account  of  its  extensive  use ;  every  one  of  over  40,000  druggists  and 
manufacturers  in  this  country  are  consumers  of  it,  and  in  very  liberal 
quantities  (there  are  only  two  manufacturers  in  this  country). 

Morphia  sulphate,  paragraph  43,  is  dutiable  at  $1  per  ounce — an 
absolutely  prohibitive  rate.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  this  was 
taxed  at  50  cents  and  was  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government, 
that  rate  being  favorable  to  limited  importations;  aside  from  this, 
there  are  only  a  few  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  who  appear 
to  maintain  a  very  uniform  scale  of  prices  (practically  a  monopoly). 
The  trade  is  entitled  to  an  "open  market  in  purchasing  supplies 
of  these  articles,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  other  chemicals  which 
are  restricted  in  the  same  manner. 

Cream  of  tartar,  paragraph  6,  at  6  cents  per  pound,  and  tartaric 
acid,  paragraph  1,  at  7  cents  per  pound,  might  well  be  reduced  to  at 
least  3  cents,  with  benefit  to  the  consuming  trade  and  increased  reve- 
nue to  the  Government,    I  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  Barry, 

Proprietary  Medicinefi  and  Drugf<, 


DRV  WHITE  LEAD. 

CoiATMBUS,  Ohio,  December  Jf.  190H. 
Hon.  William  H.  Tait, 

Hot  Springs^  Va, 

Dear  Sir  : 

In  purchasing  dry  white  lead,  which  carries  a  40  per  cent  duty, 
there  is  a  practical  monopoly  on  the  article  in  this  country. 

There  is,  practically  speaking,  but  one  place  to  purchase,  and  y6t  a 
protection  of  40  per  cent.    We  do  not  think  this  is  fair  and  right. 

We  see  statements  in  the  paper  that  those  who  have  anything  to 
say  should  appear  before  the  commission  at  Washington.     A  good 
many  in  the  trade,  having  but  the  one  place  to  purchase,  feel  cowed. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

The  IIanna  Paint  Mfg.  Co., 
By  J.  B.  Hanna,  President. 
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COCOANUT  OIL. 

HON.  EDWIN  DENBY,  U.  C,  SXTBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  HICHiaAH 
SOAP  WORKS,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  RELATIVE  TO  SOAP  FATS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Dei^by,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  there  is  a  concerted  effort 
being  made  to  place  a  duty  on  cocoanut  oil  that  is  imported  into  this 
country,  and  we  wish  with  other  users  to  place  beiore  the  proper 
authority  our  objection  thereto. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  in  this  (our  home)  country  to  raise  cocoa- 
nuts  in  sufficient  volume,  and  wholly  improbable  that  they  will  ever 
be  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  of  benefit  to  such  an  "  in- 
fant "  industry  to  have  placed  upon  the  imported  article  a  duty  in 
any  sum  whatever. 

At  the  present  time  foreign  vegetable  oils  exercise  control  over  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  home  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats.  We  trust 
therefore  that  there  will  never  be  placed  upon  foreign  vegetable  oils 
a  single  mill  of  duty. 

While  we  are  writing  you  with  regard  to  this  we  respectfully  beg 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  advisability  of  allowing  all  foreign  ani- 
mal fats,  properly  inspected  before  leaving  their  point  of  shipment, 
to  enter  our  ports  free  of  duty.  This  would  be  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  presses  of  oil,  manufacturers  of  soap,  and  the  consumers  of 
their  products. 

Yours,  truly,  Michigan  Soap  Works, 

Per  C.  W.  Parsons,  Secretary, 


EXTRACTS   FOR   TANNING. 

W.  W.  SKIDDY,  STAMFORD,  CONN.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF 
RELATIVE  TO  TANNING  EXTRACTS. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  December  4, 190S, 

COMMIITKK  ON   AVaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washinf/fon^  D.  C\ 

Gentlk.mex  :  A  brief  has  been  handed  in,  signed  by  Messrs.  George 
A.  KeiT  and  W.  P.  Stine,  relating  particularly  to  the  chestnut  manu- 
facturers, and  I  desire  to  i)lace  at  the  same  time  a  statement  relative 
to  the  position  taken  by  certain  importers  of  tanning  extracts. 

Naturally  we  expect  opposition  from  the  importer  of  foreign  goods, 
but  the  method  of  opposition  by  them  so  far  seems  to  be  stirring  up, 
if  possible,  the  tanners  a<?ainst  us,  appreciating  very  evidently  that 
they  are  a  much  hirger  body  than  the  importers,  and  therefore  might 
have  more  influence  and  be  utilized  to  pull  the  chestnuts  for  them  out 
of  the  fire. 

The  two  largest  importers  in  this  country  are  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  with  branches  in  tlie  various  cities,  and  Messrs.  Marden, 
Orth  &  Hastings,  of  Host  on,  also  with  branches  throughout  the  coun- 
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try.  Messrs.  Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
using  the  trade  papers  to  influence  the  tanners,  and  in  the  Hide  and 
Leather,  under  date  of  Saturday,  November  14,  1908,  they  make  the 
following  statement : 

Many  arguments  have  been  advanced  by  American  mauufacturera  against 
solid  qnebracho  extract  In  favor  of  the  liquid.  We  think  the  reason  is  that 
South  America  has  been  willing  to  sell  the  solid  at  such  a  low  price  that  the 
American  manufacturer  can  not  compete,  and  if  he  meets  the  South  American 
price  would  lose  a  very  large  amount  of  money.  He  has  therefore  been  com- 
pelled to  claim  advantages  for  his  liquid  which  some  tanners,  without  investi- 
gating carefully,  have  been  willing  to  accept  and  pay  a  much  higher  price  per 
unit  of  tannin.  In  this  manner  the  American  manufacturer  has  been  able  to 
keep  in  the  business.    This  is  what  we  think. 

In  the  same  paper,  issued  Saturday,  November  21,  1908,  they  say : 

We  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  South  American  manufacturers  who  have 
succeeded  in  making  such  a  fine  quality  and  allow  us  to  sell  it  in  America,  duty 
paid  at  a  price  so  low  that  our  competitors  are  compelled  to  sell  treated  extracts 
and  liquid  extracts  with  fancy  claims  for  which  they  charge  fancy  prices,  in 
order  to  get  a  profit  from  their  manufacture.  When  prices  are  low  we  are 
glad  we  are  dealers  and  not  manufacturers.  Whether  the  price  is  2  cents  per 
pound  or  6  cents  per  pound  makes  no  difference  to  us. 

It  would  seem  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  these  extracts 
that  they  could  not  present  stronger  proof  in  showing  why  the  for- 
eign extracts  are  crow^ding  out  the  home  products  than  the  admission 
of  an  importer  that  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  compete  at 
the  present  time  with  the  foreign  market  without  losing  a  very  large 
amount  of  money.  Messrs.  A,  Klipstein  &  Co.  are  also  hoping  to 
antagonize  the  tanners  against  the  home  extract  manufacturers  by 
sending  them  certain  letters  and  statements  with  a  copy  of  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  under  date  of  Xew  i  ork,  Novem- 
ber 13.  We  have  an  original  set  of  these  signed  by  Klipstein  &  Co. 
in  our  possession  which  follow  this  communication.  [The  letter  and 
table  referred  to  are  printed  with  the  communication  of  Messrs.  A. 
Klipstein  &  Co.] 

Quebracho  extract,  valonea  extract,  myrabolam  extract,  maymosa 
extract,  and  mangrove  extract,  mentioned  by  this  firm,  are  the  ex- 
tracts that  they  represent.  No  statements  made  by  them  in  rela- 
tion to  quebracho  extracts  deny  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Skiddy, 
but  on  the  contrary  are  admitted  by  their  own  figures. 

About  1900  or  1901  the  price  of  this  imported  article  was,  according 
to  Mr.  Klipstein's  own  statement,  5  cents  per  pound.  New  York 
duty  paid,  being  4^  cents  per  pound  in  bond ;  but  as  soon  as  the  com- 
petition of  the  American  manufacturers  was  felt  the  price  was  gradu- 
ally reduced  until  it  has  reached  and  they  are  selling,  according  to 
their  own  statement,  at  2^  cents  per  pound  in  bond.  It  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  make  this  extract  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic  to-day  than 
it  cost  in  1900,  so  that  before  the  American  competition  they  were 
getting  4^  cents  per  pound  in  bond  for  an  article  that  they  are  now 
selling  for  2^  cents  in  bond  and  making  money.  Of  course  the  re- 
moval of  this  American  competition  would  enable  them  once  more  to 
get  these  large  prices  and  would  mean  fortunes  not  only  for  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  the  agents,  but  for  the  manufacturers  in  the  Argen- 
tine. They  state  further  in  their  documents  that  the  manufac- 
turers would  add,  according  to  their  request,  1  cent  per  pound,  viz, 
would  make  it  1  cent  specific  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the 
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solid,  which  eauals,  they  say,  1^  cents  per  pound  instead  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound  as  at  present ;  but  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  2^  cents 
per  pound,  as  they  state  they  are  selling,  would  be  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound,  making  the  total  1^  cents  instead  of  1^  cents,  or  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  more  than  at  present. 

If  the  request  of  the  American  manufacturers  be  granted  and  the 
extra  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  (not  1  cent,  according  to 
statement  of  Messrs.  Klipstein)  be  added  to  the  average  price  quoted 
by  Messrs.  Klipstein  of  3  cents  average  per  pound,  then  the  duty 
of  IJ  cents  would  make  price  4 J  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid,  which 
would  then  be  three- fourths  cent  per  pound  less  than  they  were  will- 
ing to  sell  the  same  extract  for  with  only  one-half  cent  per  pound 
duty  prior  to  the  American  competition. 

These  gentlemen  also  seem  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
tection and  saving  of  the  forests  of  the  country,  so  much  so  that  they 
felt  it  necessary  to  write  to  the  Hon.  Gifford  iPinchot  relative  to  this 
quebracho  matter.  Messrs.  Klipstein  would  not  endeavor  to  make 
tnis  an  important  part  of  their  reasoning  without  believing  that 
quebracho  extract  did  come  seriously  in  competition  with  chestnut, 
oak,  and  hemlock  extracts.  But  the  unreasonableness  of  their  state- 
ments have  been  fully  shown  up  by  the  answer  made  by  Messrs.  Kerr 
and  Stine. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  smaller  manufacturing  concerns  of  this 
article  in  the  Argentine  Republic  have  been  purchased  or  taken  in 
by  the  larger  ones — this  larger  one  being  the  Forestal  Company,  of 
which  Messrs.  Klipstein  are  the  agents,  and  this  company  is  owned 
and  managed  by  a  number  of  German  and  English  capitalists. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  we  have  received  within 
the  last  ten  days  information  not  only  from  Buenos  Ayres,  but  from 
certain  conversation  in  this  country,  that  should  the  American  manu- 
facturers be  forced  out  of  the  business,  the  Argentine  factories 
would  immediately  unite  and  that  there  would  be  but  one  price  and 
one  distributing  point  or  agent.     The  result  can  easily  be  imagined. 

In  addition  to  the  manuftcturers  represented  by  Messrs.  Kerr  and 
Stine,  I  represent  dyewood  and  tannin  manufacturers  situated  in 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Without  the  duty  asked  for,  we  can  not  see,  as  stated  by  Messrs. 
Kerr  and  Stine,  any  way  of  continuing  in  the  business,  the  stopping 
of  which  would  mean  the  loss  of  manv  large  and  expensive  factories 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  work  by  a  very  large  number  of  men. 

W.  W.  Sktodv. 


Exhibit  A. 

CiiiCACio,  III.,  November  27, 190S. 
Gentlemen:  Kindly  read  carefully  the  attached  correspondence 
relating  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  tariif  on  tanning  materials. 

If  you  can  suggest  any  further  to  be  done  in  the  matter,  please 
advise  us  immediately. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Klipstein  &  Co., 

G.  Wackenrexjter, 

Maiiagev, 
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Xew  York,  Novetuhtr  J/,  190S. 

(tentlemen  :  It  is  probable  that  some  change  may  be  made  in  the 
duty  on  tanning  extract  in  the  approaching  session  of  Congress. 
Some  interests  are  seeking  to  have  the  duties  advanced  very  consid- 
erably on  materials  like  quebracho  extract,  while  other  interests  will 
try  to  put  all  tanning  materials  on  the  free  list. 

We  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  which  we  have  written  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  also  the  table  of 
statistics  referred  to  in  that  letter.  These  two  documents,  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  tanning  mate- 
rials which  are  now  being  imported  or  are  likely  to  be  imported  in 
the  near  future. 

You  will  see  that  the  most  important  tanning  extract,  viz,  que- 
bracho extract,  pays  one-half  cent  per  pound  duty.  The  opposi- 
tion is  trying  to  have  this  chan^^ed  to  1^  cents  per  pound  in  the  new 
tariff,  which  would  cost  the  tanning  industry  $1,344,000  yearly,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $672,000  yearly  which  they  are  now  paying  for  duty. 

You  will  also  see  that  valonea  extract,  myrabolam  extract,  mimosa 
extract,  etc.,  pay  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  duty,  while  gambier  and 
mangrove  extract  are  free  of  duty.  Mangrove  extract  gets  in  free, 
because  it  is  wrongly  called  '*  cutch."  Theoretically  all  these  extracts 
should  be  put  in  the  new  tariff  on  the  same  basis  as  cutch  and  gam- 
bier; that  is,  in  the  free  list,  because  none  of  the  raw  products,  que- 
bracho wood,  mvrabolam,  valonea,  etc.,  are  grown  in  the  United 
States.  None  ot  them  can  be  grown  here  except  mangrove,  which 
grows  in  considerable  quantities  in  Florida,  and  therefore  any  duty 
imposed  protects  no  home  product,  but  is  simply  a  tax  on  American 
consumers. 

The  most  illogical  duty  of  all  is  the  one-half  cent  per  pound  on 
quebracho  extract,  because,  in  order  to  make  the  extract  here,  the  man- 
ufacturer is  compelled  to  pay  freight  on  4  tons  of  wood  in  order  to 
make  1  ton  of  extract.  This,  at  actually  existing  freight  rates,  makes 
the  freight  charge  on  1  pound  of  American-made  extract  at  least  1\ 
cents,  and  possibly  2  cents,  while  the  freight  and  duty  together  on  a 
pound  of  extract  made  in  the  quabracho  forest  amounts  to  only  1  cent 
pr  pound  or  less.  This  additional  freight  cost  on  extract  made  here 
IS  paid  .by  the  tanner  and  goes  to  the  oenefit  of  English  steamship 
owners.  The  Government  gets  no  revenue.  It  is  somew^hat  different 
with  mangrove,  myrabolams,  and  valonea,  because  it  only  requires 
from  l\  to  1^  tons  of  the  raw  material  to  make  1  ton  of  extract,  and 
hence  the  freight  loss  is  not  so  great. 

We  have  .said  that  theoretically  all  tanning  extracts  should  be  put 
on  the  free  list,  like  cutch  and  gambier,  but  practically  it  may  be 
advisable  to  levy  a  duty  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  on  all  tanning  ex- 
tracts, including  cutch  and  gambier.  Such  a  duty  should  be  made 
specific,  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.  Such  a  duty 
would  yield  the  Government  a  very  considerable  revenue,  at  least 
$500,000  yearly.*  It  would  also  enabfe  the  American  extract  manufac- 
turer to  produce  extract  here,  especially  myrabolam  extract,  valonea 
extract,  mangrove  extract,  and  would  be  a  bearable  tax  on  the  tanner. 

^Vliatever  is  done,  all  these  tanning  extracts  should  be  treated  ex- 
act^ alike.  All  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  or  all  should  pay 
the  same  duty,  not  over  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 
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If  you  do  not  agree  with  our  views,  we  would  be  glad  to  know  your 
opinion.  If  you  do  agree  with  us,  we  would  request  you  to  send  the 
inclosed  statistics  to  your  Congressman,  to  the  Senators  from  your 
State,  and  to  any  other  man  you  may  know  who  is  able  to  exert  any 
influence  in  Washington,  requesting  them  to  use  their  effort  and  influ- 
ence to  have  the  tariff  made  to  read  as  follows: 

Free  list, — All  crude  lircnlucts  mul  extnicts  of  the  siinie  used  chiefly  for 
tanning  leather,  including  cutch,  gambler,  niyrabolanis,  myrabohmi  extract, 
quebracho  wood,  quebracho  extract,  mausfrove  bark,  nianj^rove  extract,  valoiiesi, 
valonea  extract,  mimosa  bark,  mimosa  extract,  divi-divi  and  its  extract,  hem- 
lock bark,  hemlock  extract,  ulmo  bark  and  extract,  legue  bark  and  extract. 

Or  else  make  paragraph  22  I'ead  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  levied,  etc.,  on  quebracho  extract,  mangrove  extract,  heiulork 
extract,  myrabolam  extract,  valonea  extract,  mimosa  extract,  ulmo  extnict,  and 
all  other  tanning  extracts,  including  cutch  and  gambier,  used  chiefly  for  tnnnins: 
leather,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

Kindly  let  us  have  your  views  in  any  case,  and  also  let  us  know 
whether  the  conditions  existing  to-day  in  the  tanning  industry  are 
the  same  as  in  1897  or  whether  you  are  not  now  using  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  quebracho  extract  and  other  imported  tanning  materials. 
Should  you  require  more  copies  of  the  inclosed  documents,  we  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  same. 

Yours,  respectfully,  A.  Klipstein  &  Company, 

E.  C.  Klipstetn,  Treasurer. 


The  present  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  quebracho  costs 
the  tanning  industry  yearly  $672,000,  but  brings  in  that  much  revenue 
to  the  Government.  If  the  tariff  should  be  so  changed  as  to  compel 
all  quebracho  extract  to  be  made  here,  it  would  necessitate  the  impor- 
tation of  240,000  tons  of  quebracho  wood,  the  freight  on  which,  from 
the  woods  to  New  York,  is  at  least  $8  per  ton.  The  freight  alone 
would  cost  the  tanning  industry  yearly  $1,920,000,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  no  revenue.  It  would  be  incomparably  cheaper  for 
the  tanners  to  buy  the  two  American  extract  plants  and  convert, 
them  into  something  less  cx)stly  to  the  country. 

A.  Klipstein  &  Company, 
P].   (\   Klipstein,    Treasurer. 


KXTRACT  FKOM  STATEMKNT  I'RPKKNTKD  NOVEMBER  10,  1908,  BY  MB.  W.  W.  SKIDDY, 
PRESIDKNT  OF  THE  STAMFORD  M ANUFACTrRINO  COMPANY,  STAMFORD,  CONN.,  BE- 
FORE THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTER  AT  WASHINGTON,  ASKING  A  Dl.TY  OF 
SEVEN-EIGHTHS  CENT  PER  POUND  ON  LIQUID  QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT  AND  SEVEN- 
EIGHTHS  CENT  PER  POI^ND,  PLUS  10  PER  CENT  AD  VALOREM,  ON  SOLID  FJCTRACT. 
THIS   IS  PRACTICALLY  H   CENTS  PER  POUND  ON   SOLID  QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT. 

In  connection  with  quobraclio  extracts  and  decoctions,  I  wonld  state  tbat  the 
liqnor,  as  sold  in  tliis  country,  rer)rosents  from  li  to  2  ton's  of  wood  and  tbt? 
solid  from  3  to  4  tons  of  wood,  and  tliat  the  freights,  etc.,  do  not  vary  materially 
with  those  on  the  Io^wchkI,  namely,  about  $4  per  ton.  This  difference  on  the 
liquid  would  make  a  diflfM-ence  of  $4  per  ton  In  favor  of  the  importer  and  on 
the  solid  a  difference  of  $12  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  importer. 

The  present  duty  is  only  one-half  of  1  cent  i)er  pound,  which  amounts  to 
$11.20  per  ton,  nuilxin^  in  the  liquid  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  American  Manu- 
facturer of  only  $7.20  per  ton,  but  on  the  solid  extract  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  importer  of  80  cents  per  ton. 
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I  have  already  quoted  a  letter  from  onr  agent  in  the  ArKeutlne  Republic  (in 
my  first  statement),  which  shows  that  wages  for  ordinary  or  common  labor  in 
that  country  is  $18  per  month,  or  70  cents  per  day:  and  if  you  compare  this 
with  wages  in  this  country  for  the  same  labor,  of  $1.50  to  $1.60,  the  average 
will  show  a  difference  of  120  per  cent;  and  In  the  same  letter  our  agent  states 
that  skilled  labor  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less. 

We  would  therefore  ask  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  be  no  discrimination  In 
clause  22  and  that  the  duty  be  fixed  at  f«even-plKhths  of  1  cent  i)er  pound  specific 
on  this  article,  the  same  as  others  in  the  same  paragraph,  and  that  an  additional 
ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  be  placed  on  all  decoctions  or  extracts  above  the 
density  of  28°  Raum^'. 

As  the  difference  is  greater  in  labor  in  connection  with  quebracho  than  log- 
wood, as  between  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  American,  It  would  take 
all  of  the  seven -eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  cover  the  labor,  and  certainly  this 
is  sufficient  reason  why  there  should  not  be  the  distinction  used  as  formerly  at 
puttUig  this  article  at  one-half  cent  instead  of  seven-eighths. 

The  difference  per  pound  in  relation  to  freight,  etc.,  on  this  article,  as  between 
the  solids  and  the  wood  required  to  manufacture  the  same  quantity,  does,  when 
figured  out  per  pound  for  the  extract  as  against  the  quantity  of  wood,  amount 
to  0.00536  cent  i)er  pound;  and  therefore  we  would  ask  that  exactly  the  same 
wording  be  used  for  this  article  as  Is  proposed  for  the  logwood  and  decoctions 
of  other  extracts,  namely,  that  the  specific  duty  be  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  i>er 
pound,  and  that  all  decoctions  or  extracts  above  28°  Baum^  density  pay  the 
additional  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


HON.  NATHAN  W.  HALE,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  C.  E.  LUCKY, 
OP  KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  RELATIVE  TO  TANNING  EXTRACTS. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Decemher  7^,  190S, 
Hon.  Nathan  W.  Hale,  M.  C, 

Washingtofi^  I),  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  A  very  important  question  affecting  the  tannic-acid 
people  will  come  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  this  week, 
probably  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  which,  as  you  know,  is  holding 
daily  sessions,  hearing  different  persons  upon  the  tariff  scale.  They 
will  take  up  the  tannic-acid  question,  as  I  understand,  about  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  of  this  week. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  two  or  three  million  dol- 
lars invested  in  tannic-acid  plants  in  east  Tennessee.  There  is  a 
plant  at  Newport,  a  plant  here  at  Knoxville,  run  by  the  two  Obernes 
(both  of  whom  voted  for  you),  a  plant  at  Tellico  Plains,  Monroe 
County,  and  a  plant  at  Bristol,  Tonn.  All  of  these  plants  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  protection  given  tannic  acid  and  other  leather-man- 
ufacturing acids.  The  Dingley  tariff  only  levies  an  ipaport  duty  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  on  foreign  extracts,  seven-eights  cent  per 
pound  upon  bark  extracts,  and  five-eighths  cent  per  pound  upon 
other  wood  extracts.  The  importation  of  what  is  called  "  quebracho 
extyact,"  subject  to  a  duty  of  only  one-half  cent  per  pound,  is  now 
threatewng  and  endangering  all  of  the  tannic-acid  plants  in  Ten- 
nessee, Jforth  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  This  que- 
bracho is  from  a  tree  grown  in  South  America  and  is  much  richer  in 
tanning  qualities  than  either  the  chestnut  or  chestnut  oak,  and  unless 
this  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  can  be  raised  to  1  cent  per  pound 
every  tannic-acid  plant  in  this  State  will  be  endangered,  and  is  now 
seriously  affecting  all  of  them.  Germany  gives  her  tannic-acid 
people  a  protective  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound,  while,  as  before  stated, 
ours  have  a  protection  of  only  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
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You  could  not  do  anything  that  would  strengthen  you  more  in 
east  Tennessee  than  to  help  these  tannic-acid  people,  who  will  be  in 
Washington  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  The  manufacturers  of  tannic 
acid  is  almost  all  done  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  these  southern  people 
are  wanting  protection,  which,  I  fear,  the  Democrats  will  not  help 
them  ^et.  i  hope  you  can  help  them  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Ciommittee  this  week. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  E.  Luckt. 


CTBIL  F.  HERFORD,  TEIIICO  PLAINS,  TENN.,  ASKS  FOB  IN- 
CREASED  PROTECTION  FOR  TANNINS. 

Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.,  December  18^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C\ 

Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Tellico  Extract  Company,  of  this 
place,  who  manufacture  tannic  acid  from  native  chestnut,  to  address 
a  letter  to  you  as  to  the  question  of  what  influence  the  industry  ha^; 
had  on  this  particular  section,  etc.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  1 
am  peculiarlv  conversant  with  the  proposition,  as  my  company  ha^ 
sold  to  this  local  factory  some  20,000  acres  of  such  stumpage  as  is 
used  by  them,  and  I  personally  was  instrumental  in  their  introduction 
to  this  section.  Havitig  already  sold  them  the  stumpage,  we  are  per- 
sonally not  as  much  interested,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as 
if  we  were  still  trying  to  sell  to  them,  but  imtil  the  advent  of  this 
concern  (with  a  very  large  investment)  the  situation  as  regards  labor 
and  use  for  this  wood  was  that  any  kind  of  rough  labor  could  *be 
hired  for  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  day,  and  to-day  the  same  labor 
is  in  full  demand  at  $1.50  minimum.  The  chief  use  ror  a  great  many 
old  tracts  of  mountain  lands,  which  have  been  cut  over  for  saw 
stumpage,  has  been  and  is  for  chestnut  by  the  cord  for  extract,  and 
this  is  tne  same  all  over  the  mountains  of  eastern  Tennessee.  Nearly 
every  small  farmer  and  landowner  has  some  small  or  scrub  chestnut, 
which  to-day  has  a  market  in  addition  to  the  uncut  chestnut  tracts, 
and  while  we  are  in  favor  of  conservation  of  timber  resources,  yet  to  a 
practical  owner  the  position  of  the  extract  business  using  chestnut  ij^ 
by  no  means  the  same  as  that  of  the  owner  of  saw  stumpage  or  large 
timber. 

The  chestnut  grows  up  and  reproduces  itself  once  in  every  few- 
years  for  extract  purposes,  and  to-day  the  extract  company  are 
recutting  on  lands  which  they  cut  over  five  years  ago,  with  about  the 
same  result. 

We  regard  it  as  very  important  that  sufficient  protection  should  be 
afforded  the  users  of  this  wood,  particularly  in  competition  with 
foreign  producers,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  these  mountains  have 
their  value  as  producers  mainly  from  chestnut  and  other  timbers, 
and  that  most  of  the  rough  population  here  are  to-day  employed  in 
various  capacities  in  cutting,  hauling,  and  getting  out  the  wood,  is 
a  very  practical  question  to  our  section. 

Again,  the  same  point  of  view  is  applicable  to  all  other  immediate 
sections  where  timlwr  grows  under  the  same  conditions,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  chestnut  used  and  paid  for  is  cut  down  to  a 
very  small  size,  as  low  as  4  inches.    This  of  itself  will  explain  why 
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SO  many  farmers  are  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  this  industry  who 
are  not  owners  of  large  timber. 

As  regards  the  hemlock-bark  part  of  the  extract  business,  the 
argument  is  still  stronger,  as  this  bark  would,  when  the  trees  are  cut 
down  for  saw  timber,  go  to  waste  unless  peeled  and  used  as  a 
by-product  for  extract,  and  in  this  way  is  a  direct  saving  of  resources. 

When  the  Tellico  Extract  Company  first  proposed  coming  in  this 
section,  the  only  employment  was  from  sawmills  and  small  mountain 
farms. 

These  mills  cut  only  the  large  timber  and  very  little  chestnut.  It 
was  therefore  apparent  that  a  small  owner  could  not  look  for  more 
value  from  his  mountain  lands  when  the  cream  of  his  large  saw  tim- 
ber was  cut. 

The  completion  of  this  plant  and  other  kindred  extract  plants 
changed  his  situation  by  taking  the  small  chestnut  down  to  4  inches, 
and  giving  employment  in  its  delivery  to  the  manufacturing  point  to 
numbers  of  hands. 

This  situation  is  apparently  one  that  recurs  once  every  five  years,  as 
it  seems  the  average  growth  of  small  chestnut  attains  its  size  for  this 
purpose  every  five  years,  and  to  anyone  conversant  with  the  mountain 
situation  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  many  lands  that  are  either  too 
steep  or  too  poor  to  grow  anything  except  such  growths. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  instances  of  these  facts,  but  it  is 
insisted  that  destructive  competition  in  this  industry  would  auto- 
matically shut  off  the  means  of  employment  and  living,  to  say  nothing 
of  improved  conditions,  from  thousands  of  poor  people  living  in  these 
hills,  and  with  this  statement  of  fact  the  foregoing  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

Yours,  truly,  Cyril  F.  Herfobd. 


GROUND   SUMAC. 

GEETAIH  IMPOBTEBS  OF  OBOTJND  SICILY  STTMAC  WISH  IT  PUT 
UPON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

New  York  City,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washinffton^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  represent  that  under 
paragraph  85  of  the  tariff  act  approved  July  24,  1897,  that  Sicily 
sumac,  ground,  is  dutiable  at  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  ($6.72 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds),  and  request  that  said  duty  be  removed  and 
ground  sumac  be  placed  on  the. free  list. 

We  are  importers  and  dealers  in  Sicily  sumac.  For  tanning  light- 
colored  sheep  leathers,  Sicily  sumac  is  indispensable.  No  substitute 
has  ever  been  found  which  will  produce  the  same  results. 

Formerly  a  large  quantity  of  wild  sumac  was  gathered  in  this 
cbuntry,  particularly  in  Virginia,  and  ground  there.  During  the  past 
twenty  years,  however,  the  production  has  been  falling  off  from  year 
to  year  until  to-day  there  is  only  one  small  mill  in  operation,  where 
formerly  there  were  at  least  ten  or  twelve.  The  production  is  surely 
not  10  per  cent  of  the  same  amount  produced  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  probably  5  per  cent  would  cover  this. 
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During  all  this  time  Sicily  sumac  has  been  dutiable. 

The  combination  of  cultivation,  soil,  and  climate  gives  sumac  pro- 
duced in  Sicily  certain  properties  that  no  other  foreign  sumac  or 
Virginia  sumac  possesses.  All  eflForts  to  use  other  foreign  sumac  than 
Sicily  sumac  have  failed,  and  the  uncultivated  Virginia  sumac  has 
practically  gone  out  of  use. 

We  may  add  that  during  the  past  ten  yeai*s  Sicily  sumac  has  varied 
in  price,  duty  paid,  landed  here,  from  $i35  per  ton  in  1897  up  to  $85 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  To-day  the  price  is  $76  per  ton,  out  not- 
withstanding the  higher  prices  of  Sicily  sumac,  Virginia  sumac  has 
steadily  decreased  in  consumption  year  after  year,  thus  showing  that 
it  can  not  fill  the  place  or  be  considered  a  competitor  of  the  foreign 
article. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.   L.  MONTOOMKRY  Co. 

Mabi>kn,  (>rth  &  Hatinqs. 
F.  E.  Atteavx  &  Co.  (Inc), 
By  F.  E.  Attkaix,  Premdent. 
C.  A.  Spencer  &  Son. 
Whittemore- Wright  Co.  Inc.). 
R.  A.  Wright,  Vice-Presid<mt, 


HON.   WILLIAM  S.   BENNET,  H.   C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF 
P.  EREDEEICK  LENHABT  &  SON,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  December  17^  190S. 
Hon.  William  S.  Bennet, 

Se iwn tee n th  CongreHnion al  District^ 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sir  :  We  respectfully  state  that  we  are  tanner's  of  sheepskins,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  believing  that  the  duty  assessed  on  ground 
sumac  under  the  present  tariff  law  is  unnecessary,  we  ask  that  this 
article  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Ground  sumac  is  the  only  tanning  material  by  which  sheepskins 
can  be  tanned  with  the  result  of  producing  white  and  light-colored 
sheep  leather,  and  the  duty  reflects  directly  on  the  tanning  business 
as  an  unnecessary  hardship,  as  ground  sumac  does  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  any  similar  article  produced  in  this  country. 

The  shrub  is  cultivated  in  Sicily,  and  although  lormerly  the 
American  wild  sumac  was  gathered  liirgely,  particularly  in  Virginia, 
and  used  in  tanning  goatskins,  yet  changes  in  the  method  of  tanning 
have  caused  the  use  of  other  materials  and  the  production  of  the 
domestic  article  has  steadily  decreased  until  to-day  not  one-tenth  as 
much  is  produced  as,  say,  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  yet  the  amount 
of  foreign  sumac  imported  for  consumption  has  not  relatively 
diminished. 

Although  the  price  of  domestic  sumac  has  been  relatively  only  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  foreign  article  (duty  paid),  yet  even  under  such' a 
condition  the  use  of  the  Virginia  article  has  steadily  decreased. 
We  earnestly  request  that  you  personally  take  the  matter  up. 
Yours,  truly, 

Horace  J.  Arnb, 
For  P.  Fredk.  Lenkart  &  So>- 
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HOIT.  A.  P.  OARDNEE,  H.  C,  STTBHITS  BRIEF  OF  PEABODY  AND 
SALEM  (MASS.)  TANNERS. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  December  16^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Deab  Sir:  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  tanning  industry  of 
Peabody  and  Salem,  Mass.,  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  85, 
Schedule  A,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  now  in  force,  be 
omitted  from  the  tariff  law  now  being  framed  by  your  committee. 
We  append  below,  in  brief,  a  few  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  fore- 
going request  is  based. 

First.  American  sumac  is  not  and  can  not  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  Sicily  ground  sumac  is  imported. 

Second.  The  domestic  production  is  so  extremely  small  as  to  amount 
to  practically  nothing.  Sumac  is  not  cultivated  for  grinding  in  this 
country,  merely  being  gathered  as  it  happens  to  grow  in  the  wild 
state. 

Third.  Notwithstanding  the  present  duty  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  collected  on  foreign  sumac,  the  domestic  production  has 
steadily  decreased,  until  the  supply  to-day  is  90  per  cent  less  than  was 
the  case  twenty  years  ago,  and  amounts  to  but  a  small  fractional  part 
of  the  quantity  required  by  the  tanning  industry  of  the  United  States 
alone. 

Fourth.  The  quality  of  the  American  sumac  is  so  inferior  as  to 
render  it  unsuited  for  the  requirements  of  the  tanning  trade. 

Fifth.  The  present  tax  is  unnecessary  and  burdensome,  and  consti- 
tutes a  direct  tribute  levied  upon  an  important  American  industry, 
the  tanning  of  sheepskins. 

Respectfully,  The  L.  B.  Southwick  Company, 

ByL.  B.  Southwick,  President. 
Nathan  H.  Poor  Leather  Co., 
A.  B.  Clark  Co., 
A.  B.  Clark,  President, 
George  &  Barry  Leather  Co., 
Richard  Barry,  President, 
Peter  Sim  &  Sons. 
Helbner  Lea  Co., 
A.  P.  Thompson, 
P.  R.  Gill, 
D.  P.  Gill,  Attorney, 
George  Clark, 
Joseph  M.  Lixdyd. 
Littlefield  I^eather  Co., 
S.  S.  Littlefield,  Treasurer. 
Rich'd  Cunningham  Co. 
Besse,  Osborn  &  Odell  (Inc.), 
J.  E.  Osborn,  Treasurer, 
J.  E.  Osborn  &  Co. 

(Communications  similar  to  the  above  were  received  ivom  the  fol- 
lowing: K.  Neumann  &  Co.,  76  Duane  street,  New^  York  City;  He.ss 
&  Harburger,  65  Duane  street.  New  York  City ;  Veil  &  Eisendrath, 
403  North  Halstead  street,  Chicago,  111.) 
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OLIVE  OIL. 

M.  B.  SNEVIIY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  FILES  ADDITIONAI  STATE- 
MEira  RELATIVE  TO  OIIVE  OIL  INDUSTRY. 

New  York,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Washington^  Z>.  C, 
Honorable  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  advertisement  cut  from 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  the  Commercial  Bulletin  of  Wednesday, 
December  9,  1908,  and  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
facts: 

As  one  of  the  many  arguments  to  be  advanced  for  the  admission  of 
olive  oil  for  manufacturing  purposes  free  of  duty,  at  the  present  time 
manufacturers  of  castile  soap  in  the  United  States  are  either  obliged 
to  operate  at  a  loss  or  discontinue  business,  and  quite  a  number  are 
following  the  latter  course.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  imposition  of 
40  cents  per  gallon  duty  under  paragraph  626  on  the  commercial 
grades  oi  olive  oil  that  are  required  in  the  manufacture  of  castile 
soap.  Unless  the  new  tariff  is  so  framed  as  to  admit  olive  oil  for 
manufacturing  purposes  free  of  duty,  the  millions  of  pounds  of  cas- 
tile soap  now  manufactured  in  this  country  will  be  imported. 
X  ours,  very  truly, 

M.  B.  Snevily, 
Oil  Seeds  Company. 


Exhibit  A. 

[The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  December  9,  1008.] 

Castile  soap,  imported :  Existing  conditions  enable  us  to  offer  at  logical  prices 
the  purest  and  best  finished  boiled  olive-oil  soaps.  J.  E.  Athanassiades  Sons, 
71  Park  place,  New  York  City.  Large  producers  and  manufacturers  also  of 
commercial  and  high-grade  olive  oils. 


PAINTS. 

THE  VATJOHAN  PAINT  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  STTOGESTS 
NEW  SCHEDULE  OF  BATES  FOB  PAINT  MATEBIALS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  — ,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.    The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  columji  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

The  Vauohan  Paint  Co., 
T.  S.  V. 
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No.  1. 


Ocher  and  oehcry  earths,  powdered, 

washed,  or  pulverized. 
Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  powdered, 

washed,  or  pulverized. 
Umber  and  uniher  earths,  powdered , 

washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lend 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of.  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp  or  mixed 

with  water. 
Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude,  and  levi- 
.  gated. 
Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  containing 
qaicksilYtilk'.  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or 
water. 

Talc,  powdered , 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china  or  kaolin 


I  cent  per  pound.. 

I  cent  per  pound.., 

I  cent per  pound.. 

3|  cents  per  pound  ' 
2K€n  taper  pound  ' 
2}  cents  per  pound 
1  cent  per  pound.. 
licenlM  per  pound 
31  cents  per  pound 

80  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

10  cents  perpound 

20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
S2.25  pvr  ton 


No.  2. 


Free 

Free 

Free 

IJcents  per  pound 
1  cent perpound.. 
1  cent per  pound.. 

Free 

1  cent  ptr  pound.. 
20  per  c:eni  ad  va- 
lorem. 
40  cents  per  ton... 

15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
5 cents  per  pound. 


Free. 
Free. 


$2.60  per  ton i  10  per  cent  ad  va- 

I     lorem. 


No.  3. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
I  cent  per  pound. 
I  cent  per  pound. 
i  cent  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

5  per  cent. 

^ccnt  per  pound, 
i  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  perpound. 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
5  per  cent 


PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH. 


THE  PENMAN  LITTIEHALES  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  PARIS,  CAN- 
ADA,  WISHES  RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTY. 

Paris,  Canada,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  your  committee  by  Messrs.  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  dated  New 
York,  December  3,  1908,  and  printed  in  the  Tariff  Hearings,  under 
date  of  Saturday,  December  5,  1908. 

We  are  very  much  surprised  at  the  recommendation  made  by 
Messrs.  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  for  lower  duty  on  prussiate  of  potash,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  our  sales  agents  for  the  product  of  our  fac- 
tory at  Syracuse,  5^.  Y. ;  and  we,  as  Moj^srs.  A.  Klipstein  8c  Co.'s 
principals,  have  authorized  no  such  recommendation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  present  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  is  an  absolute  necessity 
if  our  works  are  to  continue  to  operate  in  competition  with  the 
foreign-made  prussiate. 

We  would  refer  you  to  the  brief  of  The  Henry  Bower  Chemical 
Manufacturing  Company,  filed  with  the  committee  on  December  1, 
1908,  on  pages  12  and  13  of  which  you  will  find  their  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  duty  on  prussiate  of  potash,  which  we  wish  to  indorse 
with  all  possible  emphasis. 

We  would  further  state  that  in  pur  opinion  the  domestic  competi- 
tion among  the  factories  that  have  thus  far  survived  the  competition 
from  Europe  is  suflScient  to  keep  prices  down  to  an  equitable  level 
for  all  consumers. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Penman  Littlehales  Chemical  Co.  (Limii'ed), 
John  Penman,  Pj'esident 
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QUEBRACHO  WOOD. 

A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO.,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  STATE  THAT  TANHEES 
WISH  RASPED  OR  CHIPPED  aUEBRACHO  WOOD  FREE. 

New  York,  December  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chabinan  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  confirm  telegram  sent  you  to-day, 
reading  as  follows: 

Are  authorized  by  large  tanning  interests  to  request  your  committee  to  make 
quebrucho  wood  in  logs  or  rasped  or  chipped  for  use  by  tanners  free  of  duty. 

Since  sending  you  oiir  statement  as  to  quebracho  extract  we  have 
seen  most  of  the  tanners  of  the  United  States,  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration they  have  authorized  ns  to  request  you  to  make  quebracho 
wood  in  logs  or  rasped  or  chipped  for  tanners'  use  free  of  duty. 

The  object  in  making  this  request,  as  stated  by  them,  is  to  put 
themselves  in  position  to  be  independent  of  the  extract  makers,  both 
in  Argentina  and  in  the  United  States. 

In  any  manufacturing  industry  there  is  always  risk  of  price  vari- 
ations and  scarcity  or  accident  to  factories  or  possible  combinations 
for  putting  up  price,  but  by  being  able  to  import  the  wood  rasped 
or  ground  suitable  for  use  in  tanneries  they  can  overcome  difficulty 
ana  render  themselves  more  or  less  independent  of  extract  manufac- 
turers, whether  in  Argentina  or  in  the  United  States, 

We  submit  the  above  request  to  your  kind  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  Klipstein  &  Companv, 
A.  Klipstein,  President: 


REFINED  CHALK. 

THE  HIGGINSON  MANUFACTTTRING  COMPANY,  NEWBUROH,  H.  Y., 
ASKS  FOR  RETENTION  OP  PRESENT  DTTTY. 

NEWiUTRr.H,  Decrmher  4,  1908. 
lion.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Chainnan  Ways  and  Means  (^oinmittee^ 

Washhujtou.  I),  (K 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
your  committee,  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  now  under  way,  to  place 
refined  chalk  on  the  free  list. 

As  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  whiting,  we  wish  to  protei^t  against 
this,  and  respectfully  request  the  continuation  of  the  present  schedule 
on  whiting  and  products  of  chalk. 

Refined  chalk  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  whiting,  and  if  placed 
on  the  free  list  would  permit  the  importation  of  whiting  of  all  gi*ades 
free  of  duty,  whiting  being  simply  refined  chalk.  Such  a  cour*« 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  industry  in  this  country,  for  the  folhming 
reasons : 

First.  Crude  chalk,  from  which  whiting  is  manufactured,  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  moisture,  sand,  and  flint,  which  is  eliminated 
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in  the  process  of  niamifactulv,  and  will  average  about  25  per  cent;  in 
other  words,  a  ton  of  crude  chalk  imported  into  this  country,  aft^ 
j^oing  through  the  process  of  manufacture,  produces  only  thtee- 
quarters  of  a  ton  of  whiting,  25  per  cent  being  lost.  The  amount  so 
lost  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  is  obliged  to  pay  for,  both  coat 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  in  England  or  France,  from  which  countries 
the  greater  part  of  the  crude  chalk  is  imported,  and  the  ocean 
freight  on  the  same 

Second.  The  difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  England  and  France, 
and  in  this  country,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  forei^  producer 
could  ship  his  manufactured  goods  to  this  coimtry  at  virtually  the 
same  rate  we  are  obliged  to  pay  on  the  crude  chalk,  and  without  the 
loss  of  the  25  per  cent  referred  to,  would  enable  him  to  deliver  his 
manufactured  whiting  in  this  country  at  a  price  with  which  the 
American  manufacturer  could  not  compete. 

We  would  also  respectfully  petition  your  committee,  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  new  tariff  act,  to  place  crude  chalk  on  the  free  list,  as  it  is 
in  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  now  in  force.  There  are  no  deposits  of  cnide 
chalk  in  this  country  from  Which  the  manufacturers  can  draw  their 
supply  of  raw  material. 

We  trust  the  above  will  receive  favorable  consideration  at  yi>ut 
hands,  and  remain. 

Respectfully,  H.  C.  Higginsok,  President, 


HON.  W.  S.  BENNET,  M.  C,  FIIES  LETTER  OF  GEOEGE  W.  OROTE, 
HEW  YORK  CITY,  RELATIVE  TO  REFINED  CHALK. 

New  York,  Decernher  17^  1908. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Bennet, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washinfjton,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  ask  your  attention  as  our  Congressman  in  the 
district  in  which  I  reside  to  confer  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
niittee  and  oppose  the  placing  on  the  free  list  of  refined  chalk  or  any 
product  of  raw  material,  such  as  imported  from  the  other  side  for 
the  account  of  the  manufacturers  of  tliis  country. 

Refined  chalk  is  actually  whiting,  aiid  if  placed  on  the  free  list 
would  allow  free  duty  on  all  grades  of  whiting,  which  is  simply  re- 
fined chalk,  and  would  be  very  disastrous  for  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country. 

We  buy  the  crude  chalk  in  ton  lots  imported  to  this  country  and, 
after  going  through  a  process  of  manufacture,  a  ton  only  produces 
about  three-quarters  of  a  ton,  on  account  of  the  sand,  moisture,  and 
flint  contained  in  the  raw  material. 

This  loss  is  stood  by  the  manufacturer,  and  with  the  difference  in 
cc>st  of  labor  in  England  and  France  and  in  this  country,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  foreign  producer  could  ship  as  manufactured 
goods  to  this  country  virtually  at  the  same  rate  we  are  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  crude  chalk,  and  without  the  percentage  of  loss  referred 
to,  it  would  enable  them  to  send  their  manufactured  whiting  to  this 
coimtry  at  a  price  the  American  manufacturers  could  not  compete 
with. 
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I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  petition  your  committee  in  the 
framing  of  the  new  tariff  act  to  place  chalk  on  the  free  list  as  it  is 
in  the  tariff  act  of  1897  now  in  force,  as  there  are  no  deposits  of  chalk 
in  this  country  from  which  the  manufacturers  can  draw  their  supply 
of  raw  material. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  matter  your  consideration,  and  ap- 
preciating the  favor,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

George  W.  Grote. 


SULPHATE   OF    AMMONIA    AND    BASIC    SLAG- 

W.  H.  JOBDAN,  DIRECTOR  NEW  YORK  AORICTLTTJBAL  EZPEBI- 
MENT  STATION,  WRITES  RELATIVE  TO  FERTILIZERS. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  December  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C» 

Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  notice  that  a  movement  has  started  in  favor 
of  placing  on  the  free  list  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  other  materials, 
such  as  basic  slag,  that  are  used  very  largely  for  plant  production.  I 
sincerely  trust  this  movement  will  meet  with  approval. 

It  seems  to  me  an  unwise  policy  and  one  that  violates  all  business 
principles  to  tax  the  raw  materials  with  which  the  farmer  produces 
nis  crops.  I  recognize  the  fact,  of  course,  that  he  should  Dear  his 
part  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  Government,  and  that  the  en- 
couragment  or  our  manuiacturing  industries  is  indirectly  of  benefit 
to  our  farmers  in  creating  a  home  market,  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  tax  on  certain  plant  foods,  of  which  we  produce  not 
nearly  enough  in  this  country,  very  directly  places  more  or  less  of  a 
hardship  upon  the  crop  proaucer.  Moreover,  our  free  list  is  incon- 
sistent m  admitting  guano  and  other  manures  and  placing  a  tax  on 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  used  chiefly  by  farmers  and  fertilizer 
manufacturers. 

There  is  possibly  a  danger  that  placing  sulphate  of  ammonia  on 
the  free  list  will  result  in  more  advantage  to  the  fertilizer  manu- 
facturer than  to  the  farmer.     That  will  be  a  matter  between  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer  of  his  fertilizers. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  H.  Jordan, 
Director  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


THE  BOWEER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,   BOSTON,  MASS.,  VROES 
REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  17,  1908, 
CoMMiri'EE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  the  arts,  but  chiefly 
by  farmers  and  fertilizer  manufacturers  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for 
soil  enrichment. 
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Duty. — ^Three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  equals  $6  per  ton;  or 
30  cents  for  each  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the  article  containing  about  20 
per  cent  of  nitrogen/    (See  Schedule  A,  p.  5.) 

Imported  in  iP07.— ;Thirty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  tons,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain ;  revenue  received,  $196,000. 

Home  production. — Estimated  to  be  about  40,000  tons  annually. 

Home  producers. — It  is  produced  chiefly  bj  the  coke,  steel,  and  gas 
manufacturers  as  a  by-product.  If  there  is  anv  opposition  to  the 
removal  of  the  duty,  it  should  naturally  come  from  these  men.  It 
also  may  come  from  the  meat  packers,  who  produce  nitrogen  in  other 
competitive  forms,  but  as  a  by-product. 

Free  list  inconsistent. — ^This  free  list  (p.  568)  iilcludes  "guano, 
manures,  and  all  substances  used  only  for  manure,"  but  it  does  not 
include,  as  it  should,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  basic  slag,  and  land 

flaster.  The  tariff  law  is  inconsistent  touching  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
t  puts  a  duty  on  it  as  a  chemical,  but  it  can  be  imported  in  mixtures 
without  duty,  which,  however,  is  not  feasible. 

Nitrogen. — ^AU  plant  food,  and  particularly  nitrogen  in  all  its 
fonns,  should  be  included  in  the  free  list,  especially  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, which  is  the  richest  in  nitrogen  of  the  so-called  "agricultural 
chemicals."    It  is,  and  should  be,  extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Free  list. — It  will  be  observed  that  under  paragraph  569  all  sub- 
stances which  contain  plant  food  are  now  admitted  duty  free,  except 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  basic  slag,  and  land  plaster  (sometimes  known 
as  gypsum). 

Needed  elements. — ^The  three  needed  elements  of  manures  or  fer- 
tilizers are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  These  elements, 
in  available  forms,  have  been  exhausted  from  most  agricultural  soils 
that  have  been  farmed  for  any  length  of  time,  hence  the  need  of 
manures  or  fertilizers. 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  costly  element  of  i)lant  food,  because  rela- 
tively less  abundant  in  available  forms.  It  is  commercially  obtained 
from  nitrate  of  soda,  imported  from  Chile;  nitrate  of  potash  (salt- 
peter, crude),  imported  from  India;  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  and  illuminatinff  gas. 
Nitrogen  is  also  obtained  as  a  by-product  from  the  wastes  of  siaiigh- 
terhouses  (dried  blood  and  tankage),  also  from  the  wastes  of  fish- 
eries, oilseed  meals,  etc. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  produced  in  this  country  by  coko  and 
steel  manufacturers  and  city  gas  companies.  It  is  also  imported, 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  richest  in  nitrogen  of  any  of 
the  so-called  "  agricultural  chemicals,"  carrying  20  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen. It  is  usea  by  farmers  directly  on  tjfie  soil  and  by  manufac- 
turers in  mixed  manures.  Formerly  it  was  only  used  in  the  arts. 
It  is  now  much  more  extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers  than  in  the  arts.  The  records  show  that  there 
were  imported  in  1907  32^668  tons,  which  contributed  in  revenue 
$196,000.  We  have  no  reliable  statistics  on  the  production  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  in  this  country,  but  it  is  believed  to  amount  to 
about  40,000  tons  annually. 

Inconsistency. — ^There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  tariff  law  touch- 
ing sulphate  of  ammonia.    Brought  in  as  a  separate  chemical  it  car- 
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ries  a  dut^r  of  $6  per  ton.  Mixed  in  fertilizers  it  can  come  in  duty 
free.  AVhen  mixed,  however,  it  is  not  feasible  to  extract  it  and  sell 
it  as  a  chemical.  Neither  is  it  feasible  to  import  mixtures  contain- 
ing it.  Therefore,  for  the  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  and  farmers 
who  use  it  in  its  clear  state  to  derive  the  largest  benefit  from  this 
source  of  nitrogen  it  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  as  are  other 
fertilizing  chemicals  and  mixed  manures. 

WiHc  policy. — If  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  put  on  the  free  list  "  guano, 
manures,  and  all  substances  used  only  for  manures,''  it  is  still  wiser 
to  inchide  not  only  all  forms  of  plant  food,  but  especially  all  forms 
of  nitrogen;  and  since  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  richest  agricul- 
tural chemical  rn  nitrogen,  it  is  obvious  that  it  also  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  free  list.  With  hardly  an  exception,  no  country  puts 
a  tax  on  plant  food  excei)t  Canada,  and  she  admits  the  raw  chemicala, 
including  sulphate  of  ammonia,  duty  free,  but  puts  a  tax  on  mixed 
goods.  - 

Opposition, — If  there  is  any  opposition  to  this  change  (which  I 
doubt),  it  may  come  from  the  steel,  coke,  and  gas  manufacturers,  who 
produce  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  by-product,  and  possibly  also  from 
the  meat  packers,  who  produce  nitrogen  as  a  by-product  in  large 
quantities  in  the  shape  of  dried  blood  and  tankage.  But  should 
these  industries  be  protected  on  these  by-products,  and  especially 
at  the  expense  of  a  chemical  so  valuable  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  i** 
the  maintenance  of  our  fertility? 

Conchision, — The  fertilizer  industry  in  the  United  States  has  bfteft 
built  up  on  a  free-trade  basis.  We  have  had  no  protection  on  nvVv^A 
goods,  and  we  ask  for  none,  but  we  ask  in  the  interest  of  ecai-t^j^5^ 
agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  business,  that  all  sub:^tai^^^ 
containing  plant  food  (which  are  our  raw  products)  should  be.  ^^, 
mitted  duty  free,  as  we  believed  was  the  intention  of  the  present  tariff 
law,  in  paragraph  569  of  the  free  list. 

Sir  William  Crookes,  the  P^nglish  economist,  has  stated  that  the 
problem  of  the  future  in  relation  to  breadstuffs  is  that  of  nitrogen, 
which  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  production  of  grain  crops,  espe- 
cially wheat. 

It  is  admitted  that  fertility  of  the  soil  (plant  food,  of  which  nitro- 
gen is  least  abundant  in  available  forms)  is  the  corner  stone  of  agri- 
culture. In  helping  to  maintain  our  soil  fertility,  should  not  the 
gathering  of  plant  food  from  all  sources,  and  e^-pecially  of  nitr<>g^n, 
the  most  expensive  one,  be  encouraged?  At  any  rate,  should  it  be 
hampered  by  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  the  one  agricultural  che^mical 
that  is  richest  in  nitrogen  ? 

Let  me  also  add  that  basic  slag,  a  by-product  of  steel  manufacture, 
should  also  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  though  it  may  compete  t<y  *^'"^ 
extent  with  manufactured  manures.  It  now  pays  a  duty  of  $1  P?J 
ton.  While  it  does  not  carry  nitrogen,  it  does  carry  pho^hori-c  iw'm 
and  lime,  which  are  also  important  to  agriculture. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  H.  Boh  kk«. 
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VANILLIN. 

WXBL  J.   KALANIANAOLE,  DELEGATE  FROM   HAWAU,   SUSMITS 
LETTIiB  OF  JAEED  G.  SHITQ,  OF  HAWAII. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decfiuher  /,  /.W<s\ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
6entl£M£n  :  There  is  another  minor  Hawaiian  industry  that  needs 
.soHiething  done  for  it — the  vanilla  industry.  Our  few  vanilla  grow- 
ers, in  common  with  the  influential  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association 
of  th<^  United  States,  would  like  to  see  a  high  duty  placed  on  vanillin. 
V'anillin  is  a  form  of  ppoprietarjr  synthetic  compound  used  in  the 
maaulaeture  of  a  growing  pro^rtion  of  the  so-called  '^  vanilla  ex- 
tpaofc  "'  of  ccHnmepee.  VanilliH  itself  is  a  coal-tar  product  about  one 
hundred  times  stronger  than  the  vanilla  produced  from  the  natural 
bean. 

Like  ionine,  the  source  of  violet  perfume,  vanillin  is  a  proprie- 
tary compound,  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of  which  is  not  gener- 
ally known. 

The  vanilla  growers  very  properly  feel  that  there  would  be  more 
hope  for  their  industry  were  a  much  higher  import  duty  placed  cm 
the  imported  coal-tar  product. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jared  G.  Smith, 
Former  Director  Federal  Expetnment  Station  in  Hawaii. 


VERMILION. 

New  York,  December  18,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  According  to  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Mr. 
Arthur  Somers,  in  his  recent  testimony  before  your  committee  in  ref- 
erence to  dry  color.  Schedule  A,  made  a  statement  that  foreign-made 
quicksilver  (or  English),  vermilion,  is  selling  in  this  country  to-day 
at  66  cents. 

As  considerable  importers  of  this  material  for  over  twenty  yeai-s, 
we  write  to  take  exception  to  this  statement.  According  to  a  quota- 
tion made  to  us  by  a  prominent  London  maker  on  November  28,  the 
actual  cost  of  importation  is  slightly  over  70  cents,  whereas  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  American-made  goods  is,  we  believe,  65  and  66  cents, 
according  to  quantity. 

We  do  not  recall  any  time  in  which  the  cost  of  imported  vermilion 
was  lower  than  the  American  selling  price,  whereas  it  averages,  ac- 
cording to  our  experience,  several  cents  above  that  level. 

We  remain,  yours,  sincerely, 

PoMEROY  &  Fischer. 
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WALL-PAPER  MATERIALS. 

W.   D.   TTPTEOEAIT,   PITTSBURG,   PA.,   WAIIrPAPER  MAHTTPAC. 
TTJBEB,  WISHES  HIS  RAW  MATERIALS  DUTY  FREE. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Novemher  11^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  notice  in  the  papers  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  to-day  hearing  the  arguments  of  color  manufacturers  and 
manufacturers  of  crude  oarytes  for  increased  tariflf  duties.  All  of 
these  things  are  raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper,  in 
which  you  know  I  am  interested.  Our  other  raw  materials  consist 
of  all  anilines,  soda  ash,  ahim,  and  print  paper.  Aniline  colors 
especially  should  be  on  the  free  list,  because  they  are  not  made  in  this 
country  to  any  extent. 

As  manufacturers  of  wall  paper,  we  naturally  wish  to  object  to  any 
increase  in  the  duties  upon  our  raw  materials. 
Respectfully, 

W.  D.  Uptbghaff. 


SCHEDULE  B -EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 


ASPHALTU3IS. 

THE  OUDDEN  VAENISH  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  PBOTESTS 
AGAINST  ANY  INCEEASE  OF  DUTY. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  11^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  large  manufacturers  and  large  consumers  of  im- 
ported asphaltums,  we  beg  to  submit  to  your  nonorable  committee 
our  view  with  respect  to  the  discussion  now  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  regarding  the  tariff  revision  on  imported 
asphaltums. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  make 
a  very  serious  mistake  should  the  duty  on  asphaltum  be  raised  from 
$1.50  per  ton  on  the  crude  material  to  $2.64  per  ton.  We  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  status  of  affairs  of  the  asphaltum  business  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  West  Indies  and  Venezuela. 

After  reading  the  statement  relating  to  asphalt  tariffs  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  published  under  date  of  November  23, 
we  nnd  reason  for  stating  that  we  differ  with  Mr.  Condit's  statements 
very  much.  The  trouble  does  not  lie  in  the  tariff ;  it  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  controlling  interests  of  the  asphalt  mines  in  this  country,^  as 
well  as  in  Venezuela  or  Trinidad.  We  can  not  see  any  distinction 
between  the  controlling  interests  of  either  of  the  above  mines  men- 
tioned. One  trust  is  ]ust  as  strong  as  another  and  each  is  fighting 
for  absolute  control  of  the  business.  Not  only  does  the  fault  lie  in 
the  owners  of  the  mines,  but  it  also  lies  in  the  exorbitant  freight  rates 
between  western  and  eastern  points. 

For  example,  under  date  oi  August  29,  1908,  we  received  shipment 
of  59,»S00  pounds  of  Gilsonite  selects  asphaltum  from  the  Barber 
Asphalt  Paving  Company,  shipment  made  from  Mack,  Colo.,  via  D. 
and  R.  G.,  Missouri  Pacific,  care  of  Big  Four  at  East  St.  Louis,  care  L. 
S.  and  M.  S.  R.  R.  to  our  Lake  Shore  switch.  The  price  of  this  as- 
phaltum was  $eS0.50  per  ton,  malcing  a  total  cost  of  $904.33.  The 
freight  on  this  item  was  $552.97.  In  other  words,  the  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company  received  $351.36  for  their  asphaltum,  a  little  over 
half  of  what  the  actual  freight  amounted  to. 

Asphaltums,  as  pertained  to  our  business,  are  as  high  to-day  as  they 
ought  to  be,  considering  the  very  cheap  material  that  they  go  into. 
Should  the  tariff  on  the  imported  asphaltum  be  increased,  the  prices 
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would  be  prohibitive  for  varnish  manufacturing  purposes,  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  resort  entirely  to  the  domestic  article,  which  i« 
not  entirely  satisfactory  for  all  purposes. 

Trusting  that  your  honorable  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
avoid  increasing  the  tariff  on  the  above-named  article,  we  are, 
Yours,  respectful!}', 

The  Glidden  Varnish  CoaBPANY, 
F.  H.  Glidden,  President. 


BAUXITE, 

THE  HEBEIMAC  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  WISHES 
DUTY  REMOVED  FROM  THIS  AETICIE. 

Boston,  December  10^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mean^  Committee^  Washington,  Z>.  (7. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Merrimac  Chemical  Company,  as  a  member  of  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States,  has  al- 
ready joined  in  a  brief  of  that  association  in  recommending  that 
bauxite,  which  now  pays  a  duty  of  $1  a  ton  under  paragraph  93  of 
the  act  of  1897,  be  placed  on  the  "  free  list." 

As  large  consumers  of  bauxite  we  desire  to  place  before  your  com- 
mittee further  arguments  for  placing  this  ore  on  the  free  list. 

We  have  read  the  briefs  and  arguments  of  the  Republic  Mining 

and   Manufacturing   Company    and   the   Aluminum    Company  of 

American  relative  to  bauxite,  published  by  your  committee,  and  we 

do  protest  against  the  requests  therein  made,  to  wit,  that  a  duty  of 

'  $2  a  ton  be  placed  on  bauxite. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  American 
product  is  controlled  by  one  interest  or  allied  interests,  and  that  such 
product  is  almost  exclusively  consumed  by  such  interests,  with  the 
logical  result  that  the  independent  American  consumers  of  bauxite 
who  are  outside  the  charmed  circle  must  rely  upon  foreign  importa- 
tions, principally  from  France. 

Furthermore,  the  aluminum  industry  has  been  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  same  interests  which  control  the  American  mines,  in  that 
one  of  the  companies  in  interest  has  enjoyed  exclusive  patent  rights 
for  the  production  of  aluminum,  which  are  about  to  expire. 

No  one  can  object  to  a  monopoly  existing  under  patent  rights,  but 
it  is  certainly  unfair  for  interests  which  have  enjoyed  such  monopoly 
to  ask  as  a  substitute,  on  the  expiration  of  the  patents,  for  a  pro- 
hibitive import  duty  which,  it  is  believed,  will  have  the  same  monopo- 
listic effect. 

As  already  explained  in  the  brief  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists* 
Association,"  under  paragraph  t)3,  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of 
bauxite— one  the  "  red  ''  bauxite,  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
foreign  importation,  and  the  other  the  "  white  "  bauxite,  which  con- 
'  stitutes  the  bulk  of  the  American  production.  The  "  white  "  bauxite 
is  used  most  economically  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  alumi- 
num, while  the  •'  red  *'  bauxite  is  better  adapted  for  the  production 
of  alumina,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  aluminum  used  in  the 
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manufacture  of  the  metal  aluminum.  These  two  products,  sulphate 
of  aluminum  and  alumina,  are  distinct  in  their  character  and  pur- 
pose and  are  produced  by  distinct  refining  processses.  Thus  the  bulk 
of  the  imported  ore  does  not  conflict  with  the  bulk  of  the  American 
ore,  or  should  not  conflict  if  each  grade  of  the  ore,  the  "  red  "  and 
the  "'  white,"  is  freely  allowed  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  most  economically  fit. 

Furthermore,  without  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  ore,  the 
foreign  importation  has  not  unduly  competed  with  the  American  ore. 
statistics  showing,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  brief  of  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists'  Association  above  referred  to,  that  the  importation  has 
been  but  about  one-sixth  of  the  American  output.  We  oelieve  that  a 
$2  duty  on  bauxite  would  absolutely  exclude  its  importation. 

Even  if  the  American  product  were  freely  in  the  market  to  Ameri- 
can consumers,  the  location  of  the  American  mines  prohibits  the  con- 
sumption of  the  American  ore  by  manufacturers  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  States  on  account  of  the  freight  rates.  The  freight  rates  to 
Boston  from  the  American  mines  are  over  $5  a  ton,  as  stated  in  the 
brief  of  the  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company.  If  we 
are  forced  to  purchase  American  ore  at  American  prices  in  the  alter- 
native of  going  out  of  business,  the  latter  will  necessarily  be  accepted, 
and  the  manufacture,  at  least,  of  alumina,  the  product  of  "  red '' 
bauxite,  will  be  abandoned. 

In  the  brief  of  the  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  French  producers  have  such 
overwhelming  advantages  over  the  American  producers  that  compe- 
tition will  be  impossible  without  a  $2  duty.  \Ye  have  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  French  mines,  and  we  can  not  agree  with  all  the  state- 
ments set  forth  in  this  brief.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  French  deposits  are  inexhaustible.  Furthermore,  owing  to 
a  combination  of  large  aluminum  industries  in  Europe,  a  large  part 
of  the  French  output  will  be  monopolized,  and  the  American  market 
wiU  not  afford  the  only,  nor  even  a  vital,  field  for  distribution  of  the 
French  output.  The  French  mines  are  not  so  situated  as  to  give  re- 
markable advantages  for  cheap  mining.  The  deposits  in  the  majority 
of  mines,  instead  of  being  on  the  surfjice,  like  our  American  deposit^ 
are  well  underground,  requiring  tunneling  and  the  driving  of  shafts. 

The  mines  are  not  universally  situated  so  near  the  coast  that  "  $1 
will  easily  put  a  ton  from  the  mine  into  a  vessel."  One  of  the  very 
largest  French  mines  is  the  Le  Luc,  situated  40  or  50  miles  from  the 
coast.  To  ship  ore  from  this  mine,  it  is  necessary  to  send  it  over  elec- 
tric tramways  and  across  cables  suspended  over  mountain  valleys  be- 
fore the  ore  is  finally  transferred  from  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
from  which  it  is  mined  to  the  railroad  train  which  carries  it  to  the 
v^sel.  This  operation  in  this,  or  nearby  mines,  costs  7  francs,  or  $1.40 
a  ton.  It  is  not  correct  that  the  water  rate  to  Boston  "  is  only  from 
$1.50  to  $2.25."  The  lowest  rate  we  have  ever  paid  to  Boston  is  $2.12, 
the  highest  $2.62,  and  the  average  has  been  $2.25. 

We  can  not  a^ee  that  the  French  enjov  such  extraordinary  advan- 
tages that  American  competition  is  out  oi  the  question  without  a  pro- 
tective duty.  The  French  do  enjoy  some  advantages,  such  as  cheaper 
labor,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  advantage  enjoyed  in  the  mining  of  bauxite 
which  is  not  common  to  nearly  all  foreign  industries. 
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In  conclusion,  we  ask  that  the  duty  be  taken  off  from  bauxite, 
knowing  from  our  own  experience  that  New  England  manufacturers 
and  many  of  the  seaboard  manufacturers  can  not  manufacture  with- 
out the  imported  raw  material  except  at  a  loss. 

To  place  a  $2  duty  on  bauxite  would  raise  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured articles,  drive  independent  manufacturers  out  of  business, 
and  narrow  the  field  of  the  industry,  benefiting  only  those  who  con- 
trol the  American  mines. 

To  place  bauxite  on  the  free  list  would  surely  stimulate  the  alumi- 
num industry,  and  would  not  seriously  affect  our  American  mine 
owners,  in  our  judgment,  because,  as  already  explained,  the  American 
markets  for  the  imported  and  domestic  ore  are  to  a  large  extent 
separate  and  distinct. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co., 
By  Henry  Howard,  Vice-President. 


CARBONS- 

HTTOO  REISINOER,  NEW  YOBE  CIT7,  FILES  STTPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF 
BELATIVE  TO  ELECTBIC-UGET  CARBONS. 

New  York  City,  December  17 y  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  a  brief  oral  statement 
to  your  committee  on  Monday,  November  23,  on  the  subject  of  a 
duty  on  electric-light  carbons,  and  I  pointed  out  that  by  procuring 
from  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  an  enactment  of  a  practically  pro- 
hibitory duty  on  this  class  of  goods  the  National  Carbon  Company, 
commonly  known  as  the  "  carbon  trust,"  has  been  able  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  low-grade  carbons  and  to  secure  such  an  amount  of 
protection  on  the  high  grade  as  to  enable  it  to  control  80  per  cent  of 
the  sales  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  prices 
include  a  profit  of  150  per  cent  on  the  cost,  because,  as  they  can  man- 
ufacture as  cheaply  as  the  imported  carbons  can  be  laid  down  here, 
they  make  the  duty  a  profit,  besides  their  ordinary  legitimate  profit. 
After  I  had  made  my  statement  a  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Crider,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  the  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany (see  hearings,  pp.  1545  to  1551),  and  in  view  of  that  state- 
ment I  now  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  in  writing  a  few  addi- 
tional suggestions  on  this  very  important  subject. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  original  statement  that  tliis  business  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  trust  is  not  denied.  On  the  contrary,  on  page 
1459,  in  answer  to  questions  by  Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Crider  conceded 
that  his  company  was  the  only  concern  that  made  the  high-grade 
carbons,  and  that  it  had  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market.  It 
also  appeared  from  his  testimony,  on  the  same  page,  that  his  com- 
pany had  $4,500,000  of  preferred  stock  (presumably  representing  the 
actual  capital  invested)  and  $5,500,000  common  stock  (presumably 
representing  expectations  or  hopes — in  effect,  water).    They  are  pay- 
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™     ^^^  ^^^^  dividend  on  the  preferred  and  4  per  cent  dividend  on 

.    ..^^^iimon.    If  they  can  get  from  this  committee  the  increased  pro- 

their^^    they  demand,  it  wfll  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 

^^    -future  profits  will  enable  them  to  increase  the  dividend  on  the 

^ivifK^^^  stock,  or  to  cut  a  watermelon  in  the  shape  of  an  extra 

Orider  states  (p.  1545) : 

gguftt^^     the  present  tariff  wns  being  considered,  an  amendment  Introduced  by 

vjg:  ^^        ^uay  provided  for  a  duty  of  |10  per  1,000  on  carbons  for  electric  light- 

\^g^*^^^*^Xclies  or  less  in  length.     In  the  joint  conference  the  day  prior  to  the 

>k^^\     ^^  *^^  ^^^  *^*^  ^'^^  changed  to  90  cents  per  100,  but  in  some  way  the 

^^^Mt  words  restricting  these  carbons  to  commercial  sizes  were  omitted. 

j^\'S  is  a  very  misleading  statement  of  what  happened  in  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress.    The  facts  are  as  follows : 

When  the  Dingley  bill  passed  the  House,  paragraph  93  contained 
this  provision  : 

Carl)ons  for  electric  lighting  and  filter  tubes,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  29th  of  April  Senator  Quay  introduced  the 
following  amendment  in  the  Senate : 

Carbons  for  electric  lighting  of  12  inches  or  less  in  length,  $10  per  1,000;  for 
lengths  over  12  Inches,  $10  per  1,000  for  each  12  inches  or  fraction  thereof, 
^^ong.  Rec.  5.jth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  30,  pt.  2,  p.  1138.) 

This  amendment  was  never  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  as  it 
Passed  the  Senate  struck  out  all  special  provisions  for  electric-light 
carbons.  The  amendment  to  this  effect  was  amendment  No.  145.  The 
conference  report  (p.  6)  contained  the  following: 

Amendments  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-four  and  one  hundred  and 
florty-flve:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-four  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Strike  out  the 
amended  paragraph  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "  98.  Gas  retorts, 
three  dollars  each ;  lava  tips  for  burners,  ten  cents  i>er  gross  and  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  ninety  cents  per  hundred; 
filter  tubes,  forty-five  i)er  centum  ad  valorem ;  porous  carbon  pots  for  electric 
batteries,  without  metallic  connections,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  provision  as  it  now  stands  in  the  law 
was  not  considered  in  either  House  of  Congress,  but  was  inserted  by 
the  conference  committee,  and  therefore  had  either  to  be  accepted  or 
the  conference  report  disagreed  to. 

The  duties  imposed  by  this  provision  amounted  on  the  standard 
sizes  and  grades  of  carbons  then  in  use  to  a  duty  of  from  100  to  150 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  importers  did  bring  in  the  long  carbons 
and  had  them  cut  and  finished  here  by  American  labor,  not,  as  Mr. 
Crider  suggests,  to  evade  the  law,  but  to  meet  the  law,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  decided  that  im- 
porters have  the  right  to  do.  And  notwithstanding  this,  the  trust 
still  controls  80  per  cent  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Crider  says : 

That  while  the  declared  value  of  carbon  imported  in  1908  increased  217  per 
cent,  the  duty  paid  increased  only  37  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  pieces  Increased  only  a  like  percentage,  thereby  proving  the  increasing  Im- 
portatioDB  in  long  lengths.  Such  importations  obviously  present  opportunity 
for  undervaluation. 
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These  remarks  are  obviously  intended  to  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  losing  something  by  undervaluations.  The  absurdity  of  this 
suggestion  is  manifest.  The  duty  in  no  wise  depends  upon  the  value, 
but  on  the  number  of  pieces.  It  is  a  purely  specific  duty,  and  there- 
fore undervaluation,  if  it  existed,  would  help  nobody  and  injure 
nobody,  not  even  the  Government.  Mr.  Crider  states  that  labor  con- 
stitutes about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture,  but  he  fur- 
nishes no  statistics  to  support  this  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  his  statement  is  not  true.  The  labor  constitutes  but  about  20 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Crider's  statement  as  to  the  price  of  labor  abroad  is  substan- 
tially correct,  but  his  statement  as  to  the  prices  paid  in  this  country 
is  not  correct.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  (as  he  represents 
the  sole  manufacturer  of  these  articles  in  the  United  States)  to  fur- 
nish proofs  with  regard  to  the  wages  paid  here,  had  he  so  desired. 
The  wages  paid  here  are  about  $2  for  skilled  labor  and  $1.25  for  un- 
skilled labor. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  raw  material,  Mr.  Crider  asserts  that 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  is  much  higher  here  than  abroad, 
and  gives  a  table  in  which  he  puts  down  lampblack  as  costing  2  cents 
abroad  and  4  cents  here;  carbon  pitch  as  costing  $9  abroad  and  $20 
here,  and  coal  tar  as  costing  $1.85  abroad  and  $3.50  here. 

Reference  to  the  existing  tariff  will  show  that  coal  tar  and  pitch 
are  on  the  free  list  (pars.  512,  524,  678)  and  that  lampblack  is  dutia- 
ble at  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  47.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
this  trust  would  pay  here  double  the  price  for  which  they  could  buy  an 
article  abroad  and  import  it  free,  or  would  pay  $3.50  here  for  an  arti- 
cle which  they  could  buy  abroad  for  $1.85  and  import  at  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent. 

Carbon  brushes  are  made  of  retort  carbon  and  graphite,  which 
materials  are  right  at  the  hand  of  domestic  manufacturers  and  are 
very  cheap.  The  trust  has  substantially  all  of  the  market  at  the 
present  time.  The  present  rate  of  35  per  cent  enables  the  trust  to 
have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  this  article.  The  rate 
should  certainly  not  be  increased.  If,  as  Mr.  Crider  states,  the  im- 
portations are  increasing,  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  so 
that  he  shall  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust. 

The  specific-duty  system  as  applied  to  these  articles  can  not  be 
made  to  work  equitably  in  practice  because  they  vary  so  in  length, 
weight,  and  valueffi  that  what  might  be  a  reasonable  duty  on  some 
carbons  will  bo  prohibitive  on  others.  These  articles  are  largely  used 
by  municipalities,  towns,  and  villages  for  the  lighting  or  streets. 
A  heavy  tax  upon  them  simply  increases  the  burden  of  taxation  which 
must  be  imposed  by  cities,  towns,  and  villages  on  all  their  taxpayers. 
It  is  an  unjust  tax  which  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  monopoly. 

I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  upon  these  articles 
be  made  ad  valorem  and  that  the  rate  should  be  20  per  cent.  This 
w^ill  afford  an  abundant  opportunity  for  all  to  compete  for  this  busi- 
ness. It  will  compel  the  trust  to  reduce  its  enormous  profits  and 
thereby  perhaps  decrease  its  dividends  on  its  common  (watered) 
stock,  but  it  will  benefit  greatly  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Hugo  Reisingbr. 

New  York,  December  18^  1908, 
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CRUCIBLE  CLAY. 

VABIOTTS  HANTTFACTUREBS  OF  CBTTCIBLES  OBJECT  TO  THE 
IMPOSITION  OF  A  DUTY  ON  BLUE  CLAY. 

Philadelphia,  December  15,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meanft, 

House  of  Reprcstntatires,  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  tariff  hearing  on  November  23  it  was  advocated 
to  remove  the  crucible  clay  from  the  free  list  and  a  duty  of  $4  per 
ton  to  be  put  on  the  same. 

Schedule  B  of  the  tariff  of  1897,  paragraph  No.  93,  provides  for 
various  duties  on  clays  or  earths  unless  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act;  paragraph  No.  522  of  the  free  list  calls  for  clay,  common  blue 
clay,  in  casks  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  This  common 
blue  clay  which  is  found  in  Germany  only,  we  have  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  our  crucibles  the  past  forty-two  years,  and  is  the  only  known 
clay  suitable  for  our  manufacture.  We  have  tried  various  American 
clays  from  time  to  time,  but  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  clay 
that  woud  answer  our  purpose  in  the  manufacture  of  black  lead 
crucibles.  We  know  of  no  substitute  for  this  particular  clay,  and  as 
it  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  many  years  we  w^ould  respectfully 
request  that  in  the  interest  of  our  industry  the  same  shall  continue 
free  of  duty. 


Respectfully,  yours, 


R.  B.  Seidel  (Incorporated), 
IL  Y.  Skidel. 

Secvetanj  and  Treasurer. 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  U,  1908. 
lion.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SiH :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  effort 
being  put  forth  to  remove  the  clay  imported  from  Germany,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  blue  clay,"  from  the  free  list  and  place  a  duty 
on  the  same  at  $4  per  ton. 

We  desire  at  this  time  to  enter  our  protest  against  an  action  of 
this  kind,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  l)e  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  American  manufacturer  to  have  a  tariff  placed  on  an  importation 
of  this  kind.  The  American  manufacturers  of  crucibles  have  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  Germany  for  their  clay  product.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles  domestic  clays  or  kaolin  is  used  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  but  the  foundation  of  a  graphite  crucible  must 
come  from  the  Grerman  clay,  and  without  this  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  graphite  crucibles  can  not  manufacture  goods. 

Of  this  common  blue  clay  which  is  found  in  Germany  only  about 
5,000  to  8,000  tons  per  annum  are  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  used  entirely  by  us  in  the  manufacture  of  black-lead  cruci- 
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bles,  and,  as  stated  before,  it  is  the  only  clay  suitable  for  this  manu- 
facture ;  nothing  in  this  country  has  ever  been  offered  as  its  substitute. 
This  clay  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  many  years,  and  we  respect- 
fully request  that  in  the  interest  of  our  American  industries  that  the 
same  shall  be  continued  on  the  free  list. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  the  consideration  that  it 
demands,  we  are, 

Yours,  truly,  Jonathan  Hartley  Crucible  Co., 

Jonathan  Bartley, 

General  Manager. 


Letters  similar  to  the  above,  asking  that  common  blue  clay  for 
crucibles  be  left  free  of  duty,  were  received  from  the  following: 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Paige  Retort 
and  Crucible  Company,  Taunton,  Mass. ;  Taunton  Crucible  Company, 
Taunton,  Mass. ;  Robert  J.  Taylor,  Nineteenth  and  Callowhill  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FULLER'S  EARTH. 

TEE  SOUTHERN  FULLERS  EARTH  COMPANY,  WARREN,  PA.,  ITRGE 
THE  NEED  OF  INCREASED  PROTECTION. 

Warren,  Pa.,  Decemhcr  11^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaimnwi  Waijs  and  Meam  Committee^ 

II on 80  of  Representatives.^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  engaged  in  the  mining  and  marketing  of  Amer- 
ican fuller's  earth  of  such  excellent  quality  that  it  has  displaced  the 
imported  English  fuller's  earth  in  cases  where  our  price  could  be 
reduced  to  meet  the  figure  of  our  foreign  competitors.  In  other  cases 
the  analyses  and  practical  tests  made  of  ours  and  the  imported 
product  were  so  favorable  to  ours  that  had  we  been  able  to  meet  the 
price  at  wliich  the  foreign  product  was  sold  we  could  have  had  the 
business.  To  continue  this  business,  we  must  either  reduce  the  wages 
of  our  men  or  seek  the  assistance  of  Congress  in  readjusting  the  tariff 
on  fullers'  earth. 

We  ask  you  to  aid  us  in  meeting  the  competition  of  these  foreign 
importers.  Our  case  has  been  so  lucidly  and  forcefully  set  forth 
in  the  hearings  by  Mr.  Harry  A.  Auer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  we 
respectfully  ask  your  careful  attention  to  the  same  and  solicit  your 
favorable  action  on  the  claims  there  presented. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

The  Softhern  Fitllers  Earth  Co., 
W.  L.  MacGowan,  Sales  Manager. 
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GAS  RETORTS. 

MANTTFACTTTBERS  OF  GAS  RETORTS  AND  BENCH  SETTINGS  URGE 
THE  NEED  OF  PROTECTIVE  DUTIES. 

December  16,  1908. 
Hon  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washhigton^  D.  C: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  gas  retorts  and  gas  bench  or 
retort  settings,  representing  many  millions  of  invested  capital  and 
many  thousands  of  employees,  having  considered  their  need  for  a 
protective  tariff  for  this  industry,  adopted  the  following: 

Under  paragraphs  87  and  97  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that  ques- 
tions have  arisen  concerning  the  correct  application  of  the  duty  to 
be  paid  on  the  importations  of  fire  brick  weighing  more  than  10 
pounds  each,  otherwise  known  as  "  gas  bench  "  or  "  retort  settings." 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  these  products  is  .an  expensive  one 
in  this  country',  and  has  reached  its  present  stage  of  periection  only 
by  reason  of  the  costly  and  painstaking  methods  pursued  by  the 
American  manufacturer.  He  is  obliged  to  purchase,  at  excessive 
prices,  large  bodies  of  high-priced  realty  to  insure  ultimate  and  lim- 
ited sources  of  his  supply  of  high-grade  clay ;  to  sink  shafts ;  to  mine 
and  extract  the  clay;  to  upkeep  the  mines  with  heavy  maintenance 
charges;  to  pay  mining  wages  averaging  $2.50  per  day;  to  prepare 
these  cla^-s  for  the  products  by  expensive  handling,  weathering,  and 
refining.  The  manufacture  includes  continuous  careful  handling  by 
wa3'  of  tempering,  molding,  drying,  and  finally  burning,  and  involves 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  very  costly  plants.  The  average 
manufacturing  wage  is  liberal,  being  $2.50  per  day.  About  90  per 
cent  of  these  products  represent  labor. 

Foreign  competition  is  encountered  mostly  from  Germany,  but  the 
clays  from  all  countries  are  used  as  extracted  or  spaded  directly  from 
the  surface  and  without  need  of  further  treatment.  Much  cheaper 
labor  rates  prevail  abroad ;  the  spaders  referred  to  average  00  cents 
per  day,  while  molders  mak*»  from  GO  cents  to  $1  per  day.  The  for- 
eign plants  being  located  at  or  near  the  water,  these  products  are 
generally  handled  by  the  steamship  companies  as  ballast.  Importa- 
tions are  transported  from  scmboard  points  to  interior  points  at  rates 
about  50  per  cent  less  than  charged  on  the  domestic  products. 

The  schedule  embracing  these  products  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  shows  an  average  cost  of  importations  of 
about  $12  per  ton.  American  products  of  the  same  class  cost  about 
$18  per  ton  at  seaboard.  The  duty,  as  was  evidently  contemplated  by 
Congress,  was  no  doubt  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  act  should  be 
more  specific  as  to  gas  bench  or  retort  settings,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  entered  as  fire  brick,  limiting,  however,  the  tax  to  be  not  less  than 
$0  per  ton. 

Under  paragraph  98  gas  retorts  are  taxed  at  $3  each,  but  with  the 
changes  in  their  manufacture  both  in  size  and  design,  necessitated  by 
the  mechanical  systems  now  employed,  an  injustice  is  done  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  in  continuing  the  present  tax  as  now  applied. 

When  the  $3  t^x  was  first  imposed,  standard-size  retorts  9  feet  in 
length,  one  piece,  were  imported,  and  cost  about  $14.50  each,  or  about 
$14.50  per  ton.     At  present  a  complete  retort  is  about  22  feet  long, 
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costs  about  $20.50  each,  or  $14.50  per  ton,  and  taxed  but  $3  ea<;h. 
These  large  retorts  are  shipped  in  sections,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  them  entered  as  fire  brick  should  the  inspectors  not  have  a 
good  and  definite  description. 

The  dome:-tic  materials  when  properly  manufactured  equal  iu 
quality  those  of  the  best  foreign  manufacture,  but  owing  to  the  de- 
cided lower  cost  of  production  abroad  and  very  moderate  existing 
tarilfs,  and  espec^ially  as  now  applied,  the  foreign  articles  are  displac- 
ing the  domestic  product.  An  adequate  protective  tariff  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  American  laborer  and 
manufacturer. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  paragraph  87  l>e  specifically 
limited  to  apply  to  standard  or  9-inch  fire  brick  and  "  weighing  not 
more  than  ten  pounds  each ;  "  the  dutv  not  to  be  changed :  add  "  retort 
or  gas  bench  settings,  tank  furnace  blocks  and  furnace  stones,  and  all 
other  refractory  products  of  any  kind,  sizes,  or  shapes,  not  decorated, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  tax  not  to  be  less,  hoAvever,  than 
five  dollars  per  ton. 

That  paragraph  07  be  modified  so  as  to  state  specifically  that  it  does 
not  cover  fire  brick  or  fire  clay  tiles,  retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  which 
are  fully  covered  elsewhere. 

That  paragraph  08  be  modified  to  read  "  gas  retorts,  forty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem,  tax  not  to  be  less,  however,  than  five  dollars  per  ton." 
The  duties  as  provided  for  under  the  ])resent  act  should  not  be 
reduced.  The  duties  as  submitted  should  be  adopted.  Labor  gener- 
ally constitutes  about  00  per  cent  of  the  article.  Tlie  American  man- 
ufacturer has  ab-oliilely  no  advantage  in  any  improved  machinery 
or  process.  lie  is  often  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  P]uropean 
manufacturer  being  situate  on  the  water's  edge  and  shipping  hi.s 
product  to  American  j)orts  in  ballast  and  delivering  to  interior  points 
at  a  less  price  than  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  to  the 
railroad.  As  women  are  employed  in  scmie  of  the  ctmtinental  brick 
works  at  wages  around  25  cents  a  day  and  men  receive  from  25  cents 
to  $1  a  day,  it  is  absolutely  nece-sary  that  not  only  the  American 
laborer,  but  also  the  American  manufacturer  should  be  protected  by 
duties  as  requested. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Co..  by  W.  P.  Morris,  pres- 
ident, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  the  Parker-Russell  Mining  and 
Mfg.  Co.,  by  I).  R.  Rusjsell.  president,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Jas.  Oardner.  jr.,  Co.,  per  X.  A.  Young,  secretary, 
Bolivar,  Pa.;  Cyrus  Borgne  Company,  Cyrus  Borgne, 
president,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ernest  Howard  F.  Bk. 
Co.,  by  Allen  P.  Green,  general  manager,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  llarbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  J.  E.  Mac- 
Closkey,  jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Brooklyn  Fire  Brick 
Works,  bv  F.  H.  W.  Luhrssen,  secretarv,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.;  I.' II.  Gautier  &  Co.,  by  David  R.  Daly,  vice- 
president,  Jersey  City,  X^.  J.;  Henry  Maurer  &  Son, 
by  Clifford  M.  Maurer,  vice-president.  New  York  City, 
X^.  Y. ;  Baltimore  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  C^o.,  by  Louis 
X.  Rancke,  vice-president  and  manager. 

(Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Company  concurs  in  this  brief,  but 
has  filed  a  brief  of  its  own  covering  the  same  and  other  subjects.) 
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GYPSU3I. 

CHARLES  WEHER,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  URGES  AN  INCREASE  OF 
DUTY  ON  GYPSUM  ROCK. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Decemher  16^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washin{/ton^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  raw  gypsum  rock, 
brought  in  from  Nova  Scotia,  the  present  rate  of  50  cents  per  gross 
ton  is  totally  inadequate,  and  should  be  raised  to  $1  per  ton. 

The  deposits  of  this  rock  in  various  portions  of  our  country  are  so 
enormously  abundant  that  the  production  of  plaster  has  become  badly 
overdone,  and  far  in  excess  of  any  present  demand.  Gypsum  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  nature's  raw  materials.  Enough  has  already 
been  located  to  supply  any  possible  needs  for  centuries  to  come.  It  is 
a  cniel  hardship  to  every  plaster  manufacturer  in  the  United  States, 
except  four  or. live  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  dump  into  this  fright- 
fully overburdened  field,  the  raw  material  of  another  country,  on  so 
totally  inadequate  a  tariff  rate  as  the  present  schedule. 

With  an  unlimited  supply  of  gypsum  in  our  own  country,  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  injustice  to  the  American  gypsum  laborer  to  take 
away  his  livelihood  and  present  it  to  the  Nova  Scotia  laborer  under 
the  guise  of  free  trade. 

It  would  be  nothing  less  than  injustice  to  the  American  plaster 
mills  located  in  the  Middle  West,  which  comprises  all  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  trade,  to  add  this  totally  unnecessary  burden  to  a  trade 
suffering  from  an  almost  insane  ferocity  of  reckless  competition. 

The  consumer  of  plaster  has  never  paid,  and  never  will  pay,  a 
high  price  for  the  finished  article,  while  he  often  secures,  as  at  pres- 
ent, prices  to  which  he  is  not  justly  entitled,  for  any  condition  that 
brings  benefits  to  one  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  which  are  based 
upon  the  financial  ruin  of  another  class  is  abnormal  and  unhealthy. 

I  am  not  a  plaster  manufacturer  and  have  not  a  cent  invested  in  that 
trade,  but  simply  as  a  plain  American  citizen  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  protest  in  this  way  against  the  abolition  of  the  present  gypsum  duty 
and  against  even  the  retention  of  the  present  rate,  and  to  urge  that 
the  duty  be  increased  to  $1  per  ton. 

Very  re^spectf ully,  Charles  Weiler. 


THE  ROMAN  NOSE  GYPSUM  COMPANY,  BICKFORD,  OKLA.,  THINKS 
DUTY  SHOULD  BE  ADVANCED  ON  GYPSUM. 

Bickford,  Okla.,  December  7c9,  .lf)(h^. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentijemen  :  We  note  that  an  effort  will  bo  made  to  place  crude 
gj'psum  on  the  free  list.  In  this  connection  allow  us  to  say  that  if 
there  is  anything  whatever  in  protection  in  the  tariff,  instead  of  plac- 
ing gypsum  on  the  free  list  the  tariff  should  be  raised,  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  gypsum  products  to-day  are  not  making  a  single  dollar 
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on  their  investments,  at  least  in  the  western  section.  As  you  are 
aware,  there  is  a  hirge  amount  of  gypsum  imported  to  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  which,  of  course,  precludes  a  possibihty  of 
competition  in  that  section  by  the  western  producers,  having  to  over- 
come the  high  freight  rates,  and  the  production  in  the  West  is  now  in 
exa\ss  of  the  demand  for  the  western  st^ction.  If  a  tariff  should  l)e 
placed  on  gypsum  and  gypsum  products,  sufficiently  high  to  over- 
come at  least  a  part  of  the  difference  in  freight  rate  to  the  eastern 
seaboard,  the  western  section  would  be  in  position  to  do  some  business 
in  competition  with  the  imported  goods,  but  as  it  now  stands  we  have 
a  fence  practically  built  around  the  western  section,  in  which,  as 
stated  above,  the  production  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  While 
there  are  vast  deposits  as  yet  undeveloped,  they  must  remain  so  until 
conditions  are  very  greatly  changed  from  what  they  now  are. 

Will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  any  further  information  in  regard 
to  the  gvpsum  deposits  in  this  section  at  any  time. 
1  ours,  very  truly, 

Roman  Nose  Gypsum  Co., 
Per  CiiAS.  N.  Bancroft, 
Vice-President  and  Geyxeral  Mamiger, 


F&ANE  A.  WILDER,  NORTH  HOLSTON,  VA.,  THINES  REBTTCnOI 
OF  DTTTY  ON  GYPSUM  WOULD  NOT  INCREASE  REVENUE. 

North  IIolstox,  Va. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

W((shifu/ion,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  According  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
the  imports  of  crude  g>'psum,  unground,  for  1907  amounted  to  453,- 
911  tons. 

Imports  of  gypsum  in  all  other  forms  for  1907  amounted  to  lo,000 
tons. 

Practically  all  of  the  crude  gypsum,  unground,  imported  is  un- 
loaded in  the  vicinitv  of  New  York  City,  where  it  is  finished  for  wall 
plaster,  and  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  it  is  ground  for  land  plaster. 

The  gypsum  deposits  of  the  United  States  thus  brought  into  com- 
petition with  foreign  gyj^sum  are  located  in  central  and  western  New 
York,  with  the  town  and  mills  at  Oakfield  at  a  center,  and  in  south- 
western Virginia,  in  Smyth  County. 

Costs  of  production  of  crude  gypsum  in  the  American  fields  named 
above,  with  transportntitm  to  the  points  where  it  competes  with  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum,  are  given  Inflow. 

New  York  City,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  consume  most  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  gypsum.  It  i<  mill(»d  near  New  York  City,  and  shipped 
to  Baltimore  and  AVasliingtcm  by  barge.  Very  little  plaster  irom 
gypsum  of  the  United  States  is  used  in  these  cities. 

Oakfiold,  N.  Y.,  to  Now  York  (Mty: 

Minlnp SO.W 

RoyaUy .10 

Freight . 1.75 

2.45 
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Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  to  Baltimore  and  Washington : 

Mining    $0.  60 

Royalty .  10 

Freight 2.  60 

3.30 

Smyth  County,  Va.,  to  Washington  and  Baltimore : 

Mining .60 

Royalty .  10 

Freight 2. 80 

3.50 

Freight  rates  and  Nova  Scotia  competition  shut  Virginia  mineral 
out  of  New  York. 

Cost  of  Xova  Scotia  crude  gypsum  in  New  York : 

Freight  by  barge $1.25 

Handling .  50 

Duty .  50 

Mining ^ .15 

Royalty .10 

2.50 

Xova  Scotia  products  in  Baltimore  and  Washington: 

Freight  by  barge 1.35 

Handling , .  50 

Duty .  50 

Mining ^ .15 

Royalty .10 

Secdtid  barge  haul .90 

3.40 

Xova  Scotia  gypsum  in  Norfolk,  Va. : 

Freight  by   barge 1.35 

Handling .  50 

Duty ^ .  50 

Mining ^ .15 

Royalty .10 

2.60 

Smyth  County,  Va.,  gypsum  in  Norfolk : 

Mining ..  .60 

Royalty .10 

Freight 1.60 

2.30 

Four-fifths  of  all  the  territory  that  could  be  covered  by  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum  and  gypsum  proaucts,  if  the  duty  were  wholly  re- 
moved, IS  covered  by  Nova  Scotia  gj'^psum  now,  with  a  50-cent  duty 
on  cnide  gypsum. 

If  the  duty  were  removed  entirely  the  mineral  produced  at  home 
would  probably  be  shut  out  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Washington^ 
and  eastern  Virginia. 

Very  little  gypsum  mined  in  the  United  States  is  now  used  at 
these  points. 

Freight  rates  do  not  permit  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  to  get  far  from 
the  coast. 

It  can  not  move  by  barge  farther  south  than  Norfolk  because  of 
the  mineral  cheaply  produced  in  Texas  moving  eastward  under  very 
favorable  freight  rates. 
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The  cheap  mining  costs  of  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  as  compared  with 
that  of  New  York  or  Virginia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Nova  Scotia 
gypsum  is  quarried  on  the  surface,  while  in  New"  York  and  Virginia 
it  is  mined  from  a  considerable  depth. 

On  the  showing  of  the  above  figures,  which  we  believe  can  be 
readily  verified,  a  reduction  of  the  present  50-cent  duty  on  crude 
gypsum  to  25  cents  could  not  possibly  increase  the  tonnage  of  im- 
ports 100,000  tons.  If  such  reduction  were  made,  therefore,  the  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Government  would  be  considerable. 

The  cost  of  converting  crude  gypsum  into  w-all  plaster  is  not  pre- 
sented in  the  showing  above,  because  the  crude  Nova  Scotia  gypsum 
is  milled  in  New"  York,  with  the  cost  the  same  as  for  the  material 
produced  in  western  New  York  and  Virginia. 

FitVNK  A.  Wilder, 
For  Southern  Gypsum  Co. 


THE  warner-muler  company,  new  haven,  conn.,  thinks 

DITTY  SHOULD  BE  REMOVED  FROM  OYPSITM. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Decemher  15^  1908, 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

IVashinc/ton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  AVe  note  that  on  November  24  representatives  of  the 
western  plaster  manufacturers  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  asked  that  the  duty  on  raw  gypsum  rock  be  increased 
to  $1  per  ton  from  50  cents  per  ton,  which  is  the  duty  now  in  force. 
We  are  large  de:ilers  in  calcined  plaster,  and  we  know  that  any 
addition  to  the  present  duty  w^ill  fall  directly  upon  the  consumer. 
After  the  placing  of  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  gj^psum  in  the 
bill  of  1897,  the  manufacturers  of  j^laster  advanced  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  to  correspond,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of 
large  manufacturers  that  in  event  of  the  present  duty  being  re- 
moved a  corresponding  reduction  wuU  be  made  in  the  selling  price  of 
plaster. 

We  think  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter  will  convince  the 
committee  that  all  duties  should  be  removed  from  the  raw  gypsum 
rock.  Certainly  no  advance  should  be  made  over  the  present  duty. 
We  trust  tluit  you  will  interest  yourself  in  this  matter,  as  the 
elimination  of  any  duty  on  gypsum  rock  will  result  in  a  material 
saving  to  all  consumers  in  the  eastern  section  of  this  country. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Warner-Miller  Co., 
Max  E.  Miller, 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Masons^  Supplies, 


THE  VIRGINIA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  FORDWICK,  VA., 
URGES  FREE  ADMISSION  OF  CRUDE  GYPSTIM. 

FoRDWiCK,  Va.,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mea*ns  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  As  large  users  of  calcined  plaster  made  from  Nova  Scotia 
gypsum,  we  have  during  the  past  nine  years  made  numerous  labora- 
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tojj  tests  and  experiments  with  gypsum  mined  in  this  country,  and 
in  no  instance  have  we  found  it  to  be  equal  in  uniformity  to  the  Xova 
Scotia  gypsum.  The  percentage  of  calcined  plaster  we  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement  is  1 J  per  cent  by  weignt,  and  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  adding  such  a  small  percentage  that  the  plaster 
should  be  of  the  most  uniform  character  in  order  to  obtain  regular 
results  as  regards  the  setting  time  of  our  cement.  We  have  been 
promised  by  the  manufacturers  that  if  any  concession  is  obtained  on 
the  raw  material  that  the  consumers  should  benefit  thereby,  and  as 
v^e  understand  it  has  been  shown  by  the  manufacturers  oi  calcined 
plaster  that  there  is  no  competition  as  far  as  costs  go,  we  would 
respectfully  urge  upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  admission 
of  the  crude  gypsum  free  of  duty. 

Sincerely,  Dane  E.  Rianhard, 

Vice-President 


HON.  J.  VAN  VECHTEN  OLCOTT,  M.  C,  STIBMITS  LETTEK  OF 
MICHAEL  POWER,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Van  Vechtbn  Olcjott, 

Washington^  D.  G, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  As  a  large  user  of  plaster,  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1897  a  duty  was  imposed  on  imported 
raw  gypsum  rock  of  50  cents  per  ton,  which  advanced  the  price  of 
plaster.  Lately  a  number  of  western  manufacturers  have  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  demanded  a  further  duty, 
or  $1  per  ton,  be  taxed  on  this  material,  which  would  cause  a  further 
advance  on  the  price  of  plaster. 

The  dealers  in  the  East  are  using  every  effort  to  have  this  first  duty 
of  50  cents  taken  off,  which  I  thiSc  is  no  more  than  right ;  and  also 
think  that  this  material  (raw  gypsum)  should  be  entered  on  the  free 
list. 

Trusting  you  will  use  every  effort  in  your  power  to  down  this 
further  tax,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Michaet>  Power. 


JOHN  H.  SHIPWAY  &  BRO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WOTTLD  LIKE 
GYPSUM  PLACED  ON  FREE  LIST. 

New  York,  December  9, 1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  As  large  users  of  plaster,  we  would  request  of  your  com- 
niittee  that  the  cost  of  this  material  to  us  be  not  raised  by  the  impos- 
ing of  a  duty  on  gypsum.  We  would  like  to  have  raw  gypsum  placed 
on  the  free  list.  The  quantity  of  plaster  us^  is  so  great  that  in- 
creasing the  price  of  same  by  new  duties  would  work  a  hardship  that 
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certainly  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  either  of  the  manufacturer, 
setting  his  goods,  as  we  do,  or  the  owner,  for  whom  we  set  the  goods. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  H.  Shipway  &  Bio., 
Per  J.  H.  Shipway. 


HON.  G.  N.  SOUTHWICK,  M.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTEK  OF  L.  W.  DEVEH- 
PECK  RELATIVE  TO  CETJDE  GYPSTTM. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1908, 
Hon.  G.  N.  SouTiiwicK, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  handled  in  connection 
with  my  business  in  this  city  quite  a  large  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris 
and  products  of  gypsum  made  from  the  imported  Nova  Scotia  rock, 
and  I  beg  to  respectf uUv  petition  vour  committee  to  abolish  the  duty 
of  50  cents  per  ton,  wnich  I  understand  is  now  in  force  on  crude 
gypsum. 

Since  the  imposing  of  this  duty  the  dealers  have  been  forced  to 
pay  higher  pjrices  for  this  commodity.  The  material  manufactured 
from  domestic  gypsum  can  not  be  substituted  in  our  trade  for  the 
goods  we  have  handled,  and  the  manufacturers  have,  I  think,  all 
agreed  that  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  tlie  duty  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  be  made.  If  I  understand 
the  facts  correctly  in  the  case,  and  I  think  I  am  reliably  informed, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  to  place  crude 
gypsum  on  the  free  list. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  consideration,  I  beg  to 
remain, 

Yours,  truly,  L.  W.  Devenpeck. 


Letters  similar  to  the  above,  asking  for  the  removal  of  duty  from 
gypsum  rock,  were  received  from  the  following:  James  A.  Philips, 
plasterer,  101  Columbus  avenue,  New  York  City;  Wm.  Wirt  Clarke 
&  Son,  building  materials,  546  Monument  street  east,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
the  F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappel  Company,  New  London,  Conn.;  Wads- 
worth-Howland  Company,  paints  and  colors,  47  North  Carpenter 
street,  Chicago,  111.;  Sitterding-Cameal-Davis  Company,  builders- 
supplies,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Klee-Thompson  Company,  plasterers,  Z'll 
East  Fortieth  street,  New  York  City ;  W.  B.  Corney  &  Bro.,  contract- 
ors, 156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City;  Tomkins' Brothers,  masons' 
materials,  Newark,  N.  J.;  R.  C.  Bowers  Granite  Company,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.;  Candee,  Smith  &  Howland  Company,  masons' "^buildinff 
material,  foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  street.  New  York  City;  Utical 
Lime  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Campbell,  Morrell  &  Co.,  Pas- 
saic, N.  J. 
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KEENE'8  CE3IENT. 

THE  BEST  BROTHEBS  EEEIOI'S  CEMENT  COMPANY,  MEDICINE 
LODGE,  KANS.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT. 

Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  December  16^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Gentijemen:  Referring  to  the  present  duty  on  importations  of 
Keene's  cement,  we  woula  point  out  that  Keene's  cement  is  being  ad- 
mitted under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  and  that  the  chief 
item  of  cost  in  producing  Keene's  cement  is  the  chemicals  used  in  the 
same,  which  are  imported  from  Europe,  which  chemicals  pay  a  duty 
equivalent  to  51  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  difference  between  the 
duty  on  Keene's  cement  and  the  duty  on  the  chemicals  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  the  same  should  be  equalized. 

We  also  point  out  that  calcined  plaster,  which  does  not  have  to 
use  these  expensive  chemicals,  bears  a  duty  averaging  35^  per  cent, 
showing  that  the  present  duty  on  Keene's  cement  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  too  low,  when  considering  that  it  is  necessary  in  its  manu- 
facture to  use  chemicals  which  bear  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  51  per 
cent,  while  calcined  plaster,  not  having  to  use  such  chemicals,  carries 
a  duty  averaging  35^  per  cent. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  Best  Bros.  Keene's  Cement  C!o., 
By  Thos.  Best,  Manager. 


PLATE   GLASS. 

THE  PrrTSBTTKG  (PA.)  GLASS  COMPANY  PILES  STTPPLEMENTAL 
BRIEF  REPLYING  TO  MR.  H.  E.  MILES. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Cliairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Honored  Sir:  We  ask  permission  to  file  this  additional  brief  in 
reply  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles  before  your  commit- 
tee on  Dee^nber  8. 
Mr.  Miles  states: 

I  beg  to  pay  my  compHments  to  him  (the  president  of  the  Pittsburp  Plate 
Glass  Company)  by  informing  you  that  the  plate-glass  schedule  is  extremely 
unfair  and  that  it  must  be  corrected,  unless  the  wretched  opportimity  is  con- 
thiued  to  the  plate-glass  trust  to  rob  the  people. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Miles 
that  the  present  schedule  is  unfair,  and  we  have  always  so  maintained 
since  the  organization  of  the  present  compjiny,  for  the  reasons  fully 
set  forth  in  our  previous  brief.  The  duty  on  large  glass  is  too  high 
and  the  duty  on  small  glass  is  too  low ;  but  as  to  the  charge  of  robbing 
the  people,  we  simply  wish  to  again  set  forth  the  fact  that  during  the 
entire  history  of  the  present  company,  since  1895,  we  have  paia  our 
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stockholders  dividends  which  average  for  the  period  a  trifle  less  than 
4J  per  cent  per  annum,  and  have  built  up  a  surplus  averaging  about 
3J  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  same  period,  and  that  these  earnings 
have  come  largely  from  auxiliary  sources.  In  order  to  make  the 
meager  earnings  above  shown  we  have  not  taken  anv  cognizance  of 
our  several  million  dollars  of  surplus,  upon  which  we  had  no  return- 
not  even  simple  interest.  Our  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  plate 
glass,  divorced  from  these  auxiliary  sources,  have  for  the  last  seven 
years  averaged  barely  1  per  cent  per  annum.  There  is  no  inflation 
(water)  in  our  stock,  so  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  pay  dividends 
on  water.  On  the  contrary,  our  stockholders  have  paid  in  $7,500,000 
additional  capital  in  cash  since  1902  in  order  to  carry  on  our  business 
successfully. 

Our  nio-it  inii^ortant  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  embrace  the  best 
coal  and  gas  properties  in  western  Pennsylvania;  our  branch  ware- 
house system ;  our  interest  in  the  Patton  Paint  Company,  which  has 
always  made  much  larger  earnings  than  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company;  our  Belgian  plate-glass  plant,  which  has  been  very  profit- 
able, and  various  other  investments. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  also  to  state  that  we  have  always 
charged  glass  to  our  warehouses  at  as  nearly  the  average  prices  cur- 
rent by  other  manufacturers  to  the  jobbing  trade  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, with  the  purpose  that  our  branch  warehouse  system  should 
stand  entirely  upon  its  own  merits;  and  also  with  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  policy  of  distributing  our  own  product 
should  be  continued  or  abandoned.  In  fact,  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  company  that  all  its  auxiliary  interests  should  and 
must  stand  upon  their  own  merit. 

Mr.  Miles  says,  in  comparing  European  with  American  labor,  that 
the  latter  ''  labor  is  50  to  70  i)er  cent  higher."  The  truth  is  that  we 
actually  pay  fully  300  per  cent  higher  wages  in  this  country  than  we 
do  at  our  Belgian  works. 

He  says : 

They  adchnl  100  jkt  cent  to  tlioir  seUiujr  prices  in  two  years'  time,  pivini?  one- 
sixth  of  the  advance  to  their  laborers  nnd  five-sixths  to  their  stockholders. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  labor  has  always  received  full  American 
!^tandard  of  wages.  The  wages  paid  by  this  company  have  followed 
the  gcn(»ral  wage  conditions  and  not  the  market  fluctuations  of  our 
product.  As  against  this,  our  manufacturing  department  has  barely 
earned  1  ]wr  cent  per  annum  on  actual  capital  invested  in  plants.  It 
it  not  difliciilt  to  perceive  what  results  would  have  followed  a  more 
liberal  division  to  labor. 

He  states  that — 

AVitli  a  cost  of  production  not  far  from  that  in  Europe,  the  difference  In  wnpe 
cost,  whicli  is  v<M-y  consideral)le,  l)einff  offset  hy  siivinj;  in  fuel  and  materials. 
I  hey  niacU'  (he  American  consumer  pay  nearly  two  dollars  for  everj-  didlar's 
worth  of  j:lass  he  boujrht. 

The  truth  is,  that  taking  the  last  seven  years,  1901  to  1907,  both 
inclusive  (I  select  these  years  because  they  cover  the  period  in  which 
the  large  increase  in  imports  has  taken  place),  our  cost  of  manufac- 
turing glass  was  .8205  per  square  foot,  whereas  the  cost  in  Belgium 
for  the  same  period,  based  upon  the  cost  at  our  own  works,  which  we 
have  owned  for  a  part  of  that  time,  and  from  the  best  information 
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we  can  obtain  from  our  Belgian  superintemdent,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  other  concerns  as  well  as  our  own,  and  from  other  sources^' 
is  about  .14  per  square  foot.  We  note  that  Mr.  Goertner,  representr' 
ing  the  foreign  importers,  who  testified  before  you,  stated  that  the; 
foreign  cost  was  .16.  We  do  not  think  he  is  in  position  to  get  a<^' 
curate  information  about  it,  but,  in  any  event,  his  statement  does  not' 
differ  materially  from  ours.  : 

With  the  above  facts  as  to  cost  of  production  and  the  actual  eanl-: 
ings  that  have  been  made,  you  can  easily  arrive  at  the  proper  con--' 
dasion  as  to  how  correct  Mr.  Miles  is  in  his  statement  that  wd' 
have  forced  the  consumer  to  pay  $2  for  every  dollar's  worth  gf ' 
glass  he  has  bought.  Or,  to  reverse  the  statement,  you  can  easily  see^ 
▼hat  would  have  happened  to  the  American  plate-^ass  industry  if. 
w*  had  sold  our  product  at  one-half  the  prices  that  have  prevailed^ 
during  our  history. 

He  says: 

l%ey  raised  tbeir  prices  so  bigh  that  Importers  were  able  to  pay  the  excesalTe: 
tariff  and  bring  plate  glass  In  to  advantage. 

We  suppose  he  means  that  you  should  infer  from  this  that  that 
accounts  for  the  enormous  imports  that  have  come  in  under  the  Ding-<< 
lejr  bill.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  these  imports  are  made  up. 
principally  of  sizes  under  5  sauare  feet  (under  24  by  SO  inches)^ 
upon  which  the  duty  is  so  low  tnat  the  foreigners  have  not  only  becod; 
able  to  sell  this  enormous  quantity  of  glass,  but  force  us  to  sell  aU. 
that  we  have  sold,  which  has  been  even  a  larger  quantity,  at  a  heavy 
loss  to  ourselves. 

So  far  as  the  above  quotation  might  refer  to  larg^  glass,  the  present  ( 
form  of  tariff  naturally  compels  the  American  manumctur^,  m  some) 
measure,  to  attempt  to  do  tnis  very  thing,  i.  e.,  to  ask  a  high  price- 
on  g^ass  over  10  square  feet  to  make  good  the  loss  he  is  constantly  su9-  < 
taimng  on  small  ^lass.  The  flat-rate  tariff  that  we  propose  would  re^/ 
move  not  only  this  necessity  but  the  opportunity  for  so  doing. 

He  says  further: 


Wbereo^oQ  tbe  plate-glass  trmt  showed  a  new  {Aaae  of  trust  mrnna 
In  writing  lmportei*«  tbat  tbey  mnst  not  bring  In  glass  or  tbey  would  be  cut  otf  > 
from  borne  supply  upon  sucb  sizes  as  could  not  be  Imported  to  advantage,  and 
the  Importers  had  to  dlscontlnne  Hietr  effort  to  save  tbe  bome  consumer  and  * 
advantage  tlieiiMMlvei»  and  leave  tbat  coosumer  whoHy  at  tbe  mercy  of  tbe 
tmst  apon  an  increaae  of  price  c€  100  per  cent. 

The  siae  of  the  imports  and  the  enormous  increase  that  has  taken 
place  flfeow  conclusively  as  to  whether  importers  have  been  forced 
to  discontinue  their  importations.  During  all  the  years  when  these 
imports  have  been  increasing  so  largely,  it  would  have  been  ruinous 
to  the  American  manufacturers  to  stop  them.  Our  efforts  to  make 
ends  meet  haye  been  carried  to  the  farthest  extreme — ^the  extreme  of 
doing  our 'business  substantially  without  profit.  To  have  carried  thef^e 
efforts  far  enough  to  have  displaced  imported  glass  completely  would 
have  meant  ruin  to  every  concern  engaged  in  sudi  an  effort,  because' 
of  the  kw  prices  on  small  glass.  The  plate-glass  business  is  peculiar 
in  tiiis,  that  it  is  much  less  profitable  to  furnish  1,000  plates  of  one 
siae  than  to  furnish  1,000  plates  of  1,000  different  sizes.  In  almost 
every  oiterprise  just  the  opposite  condition  obtains.  You  can  f or- 
nidi  one  plate  of  a  given  size  at  little  or  no  waste,  because  you  can 
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always  select  from  your  stock  or  from  your  factory  product  something 
that  so  nearly  approaches  it  that  the  loss  is  inconsiderable ;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  glass  coming  from  the  factory  into  the  warehouse  may  contain 
defects  of  a  hundred  different  kinds,  which  determine  how  "the  glass 
must  be  cut,  any  order  calling  for  1,000  plates  of  one  size  of  necessity 
involves  a  much  larger  waste  in  cutting  than  does  a-  miscellaneous 
order  embracing  all  sorts  of  sizes.  Here,  again,  is  another  instance 
in.  which  the  present  tariff  has  worked  great  hardship  upon  the  Amer- 
•ican  producer,  for  the  reason  that  the  importer  and  the  consumer, 
in  his  endeavor  to  get  the  largest  possible  piece  of  glass  at  the  min- 
imum rate  of  duty,  has  established  the  custom  of  consuming  the  larg- 
est quantities  of  glass  in  the  maximum  sizes  that  can  be  brought  m 
under  each  bracket,  with  the  result  that  the  consumption  of  24  by  30 
and  18  by  40,  both  of  which  contain  exactly  6  feet  and  come  in  at  10 
cents  per  foot  duty,  has  grown  out  of  proportion  to  the  use  and  im- 
ports of  other  sizes.  To  make  this  a  little  plainer,  the  duty  on  a 
24  by  32,  which  is  only  2  inches  larger  than  a  24  by  30,  is  22^  cents 

S\r  square  foot,  as  against  10  cents  per  square  foot  on  a  24  by  30. 
ence,  of  course,  everybody  prefers  to  use  24  by  30.  This  has  grown 
to  such  an  extraordinary  extent  that  these  and  other  bracket  sizes 
have  become  a  large  part  of  the  consumption  of  glass  used  in  furni- 
ture manufacture,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated  has  become  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  American  manufacturer,  who  has  only  this 
market- in  which  to  sell  his  product,  because  the  waste  in  cutting  is 
enormously  increased  thereby.  To  the  European  manufacturer  who 
sells  these  sizes  in  this  market,  it  is  not  nearly  so  important,  because 
he  has  all  the  other  markets  of  the  world,  in  which  these  conditions  do 
not  exist;  so  that  this  particular  difficulty  exists  only  with  reference 
to  a  part  of  his  business  whereas  it  exists  with  regard  to  all  of  ours. 
With  this  explanation,  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  understand  that  the 
effort  we  made  years  ago  to  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to 
what  those  who  buy  from  us  should  import  was  an  effort  to  secure 
from  them  a  fair  distribution  of  the  sizes  embraced  in  their  order. 
Of  coufse  the  foreim  manufacturer  prefers  orders  that  are  as 
miscellaneous  as  possible,  and  he  would  make  a  more  favorable  price 
on  the  miscellaneous  sizes  than  he  would  on  the  bracket  sizes.  Many 
years  ago  we  did  for  a  brief  time  endeavor  to  compel  parties  who  not 
only  bought  from  us  but  also  imported  to  give  us  a  rair  distribution 
of  their  business.  In  other  words,  that  thev  should  not  rive  the  for- 
eigner all  the  cream,  upon  which  he  could  get  a  spHecial  price,  and 
give  us  the  skimmed  milk.  We  did  not  want  to  furnish  bracket  sizes 
exclusively,  with  a  large  attendant  waste  in  cutting,  and  allow  them 
to  give  the  orders  for  more  desirable  sizes  to  the  foreigner.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Miles  thinks  it  was  perfectly  fair  to  the  importer  to  take 
"  advantage  "  of  us,  but  very  wicked  for  us  to  try  to  protect  ourselves 
against  unfair  discrimination.  The  elimination  of  the  several  brack- 
ets by  the  adoption  of  a  flat  rate  of  duty  will,  of  course,  eliminate  all 
questions  of  this  character.  But  with  the  large  increase  in  cost  that 
has  taken  place,  through  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  be- 
ginning shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  we  have  been 
m  a  constantly  less  favoraole  position  and  have  been  driven  further 
and  further  out  of  business,  so  far  as  competition  with  the  foreigners 
on  small  glass  is  concerned. 
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To  give  you  further  evidence  on  his  repeated  charge  of  "  an  increase 
of  price  of  100  per  cent,"  we  herewith  show  a  schedule  setting  forth 
the  prices  that  have  existed  in  the  United  States  in  five-year  periods 
for  the  past  thirty  vears,  and  also  for  the  current  year.* 

The  following  taole  shows  the  prices  for  glazing  glass  at  periods  of 
9  five  years  from  1875  and  to  date : 


1  to  3  feet... 
3to5feet... 
5  to  10  feet.. 
10  to  25  feet. 
25  to, TO  feet. 
60  to  100  fe«t 


1875. 

1880. 

$0.71 

to.  51 

.81 

.61 

1.12 

.80 

1.49 

1.06 

1.66 

1.11 

1.69 

1.21 

1885.      1890. 


$0.46 

.55 

.72 

.96 

1.01 

1.09 


to.  40 
.48 
.61 
.81 
.89 
.97 


1895. 

1900. 

1906. 

1908. 

't  1 

$0.30 

$0.31 

$0.1875 

$0.1875 

.86 

.88 

.2J6 

.225 

.4»* 

.60 

.86 

.36 

.63 

.81 

.416 

.39 

.66 

.85 

.436 

.408 

.72 

.90 

.462 

.432 

These  prices  are  the  retail  prices  to  the  consumer  for  glazing  glass 
and  show  the  average  prices  that  have  prevailed  in  each  of  the  years 
stated,  which  shows  conclusively  the  unreliability  of  Mr.  Miles'g 
statement.  These  figures,  when  taken  in  connection  with  our  earn- 
ings, show  conclusively  that  the  American  consumer  has  not  be^ 
robbed;  and,  furthermore,  that  inasmuch  as  about  two-thirds  of  the 
glass  consumed  is  under  10  square  feet  in  area  (24  by  60  inches),  that 
the  consumer  has  actually  been  supplied  a  large  part  at  a  loss  to  t^e 
producer. 

Mr.  Miles  further  says  that — 

About  five  months  ago  the  plate-glass  people  got  into  a  little  quarrel  among  • 
themselves  and  cut  their  prices  35  per  cent.    The  factories  have  been  running 
full  time  at  this  lower  rate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  of  the  18  factories  in  this  country 
only  1  or  2  have  run  continuously  this  year ;  the  remainder  have  been 
shut  down  varying  periods,  from  a  month  up  to  five  or  six  months 
out  of  the  ^ear,  due  to  the  general  stagnation  of  busine&s.  With  this 
condition  m  existence,  fierce  competition  resulted  early  in  the  year 
for  what  small  proportion  of  the  business  was  desirable  in  its  diar- 
acter. 

He  further  says : 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  extent  of  their  control,  because  they 
hold  substantially  a  complete  control  upon  those  larger  sizes  of  glass,  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  business  depends ;  the  small  sizes  being  only  cuttings  or 
salvage  from  defective  or  broken  large  sheets,  wherein  the  profit  lies. 

If  we  were  only  compelled  to  sell  as  small  sizes  such  small  glass  as 
results  "  only  from  cuttings  or  salvage,"  there  would  be  some  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  of  the  things  which  he  charges,  but  since  the  natural 
production  of  small  sizes  under  10  square  feet  (24  by  60  inches)  is 
only  about  25  per  cent,  whereas  the  actual  consumption  has  grown 
until  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  you  can  see  that  he  entirely 
misrepresents  the  real  facts,  because  about  40  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion has  to  be  cut  out  of  large  glass  with  heavy  attendant  losses. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Miles's  statement 
with  regard  to  what  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  in  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Clark  asked : 

Do  they  [referring  to  people  In  Mr.  Miles's  line  of  business],  in  aiming  at  15 
per  cent,  sometimes  make  25  per  cent? 
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,  ,Mr.  Miles.  Buck  in  the  days  of  competition  I  made  30  per  cent,  baying  my 
fteel  In  the  open  market.  Well,  30  per  cent  is  too  high.  I  made  it  on  the  book 
assets,  but  I  made  20  per  cent  easily  right  along,  and  now  that  the  trusts  have 
put  my  costs  u^  I  make  next  to  nothing. 

And  when  Mr.  Clark  made  a  more  definite  inquiry  as  to  "  what  is  a 
reasonable  profit,"  Mr.  Miles  said : 

Why,  15  per  cent  per  annum  would  be  right  good  In  our  trade. 

Aijid  yet  because  we  have  paid  our  stockholders  an  average  of  4^ 
per  qerit  and  laid  by  a  surplus  averaging  about  3^  per  cent  per  annum, 
practically  all  of  which,  however,  has  been  made  'from  auxiliary 
Bourcesj  while  out  of  the  actual  manufacture  of  plate  glass  we  have 
made  little  or  nothing,  Mr.  Miles  regards'  us  as  having  robbed  the 

i)Ublic,  and  charges  the  former  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  having 
eft  the  public  wholly  at  our  mercy.    It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
when  he  was  making  30  per  cent  now  he  regarded  himself. 
AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
By  W.  L.  Clause,  Presid'ent. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny^  as: 
.  I,  W.  L.  Clause,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  do  depose  and 
B^y  that  the  statements  made  in  the  foregoing  brief,  which  pertain  to 
the  business  of  the  said  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  are  true,  and 
that  all  other  statements  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

W.  L.  Clause. 

,  Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  18th  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1908. 
[fiu^L.]  Ij.  a.  Bailxt, 


My  commission  expires  February  26, 1909. 


Notary  Public, 


PUMICE. 

THE    KIELOASS-LEHUAN    COHPANT,    CHICAOO,    ILL,  WISH  HO 
INCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  PUMICE  STONE. 

Chicago,  December  10,  1908. 
Hon.  H.  S.  BouTELL, 

Washington^  D,  C, 
.  Dbab  Sin:  The  matter  that  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  is 
()uniiice  stone  imported  into  this  country  from  Italian  points,,  prind- 
IMilIy  from  Messina  and  Genoa. 

This  material  is  brought  in  both  in  the  original  lump  and  in  t 
powdered  form.  The  present  duty  is  $6  per  ton  on  the  powdered  or 
manufactured  product  and  a  specific  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  lump 
or  original  pumice. 

'jThq  duty  on  the  powdered  article  is  excessive  when  you  consider 
iiiat  the  original  cost  of  this  material  iu  Jtaly  is  about  $10  per  ton, 
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making  the  duty  about  60  per  cent  The  duty  on  the  lump  pumice 
stone  IS  about  right,  and  should  be  retained  in  the  tariff  list  at  that 
amount 

Several  months  ago  the  Italian  Government  imposed  an  export 
duty  on  this  commodity,  which  was  a  further  hardship  when  you 
consider  the  import  duty  of  $6  per  ton  imposed  on  it  by  our  Govern- 
ment 

This  material  does  not  come  into  competition  with  any  American 
product,  for  the  reason  that  the  manufacturers  who  use  Italian  pumioe 
find  that  they  are  unable  to  use  ^'  silica  "  or  American  pumioe  stone 
for  their  uses. 

The  finest  silica  can  be  produced  and  delivered  in  Chicago  for  about 
$7.50  per  ton,  as  against  a  cost  of  $22  per  ton  on  Italian  pumice  stone, 
80  you  will  see  that  if  it  is  a  matter  of  protection  the  American  in« 
dustry  is  certainlv  fully  protected. 

Begarding  the  lump  or  original  Italian  pumice,  there  is  none  found 
in  the  United  States  that  can  be  used  in  the  manufactures  and  arts, 
and  tibere  should  only  be  a  duty  for  revenue,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
protect 

This  matter  will  be  up  in  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  pumice-stone  importers.  The  T.  J. 
Peterson  Company,  whom  we  represent,  are  very  large  importers  and 
are  vitally  interested  in  having  the  tariff  on  this  material  reduced, 
but  under  no  conditions  do  they  want  an  increase  of  duty. 

You  will  be  giving  the  pumice-stone  business  and  myself  personally 
a  boost  by  doins;  what  you  can  along  the  lines  of  this  letter. 
Very  trmy,  yours, 

John  C.  Lehman. 
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CJOMMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Tuesday^  December  22, 1908. 
(The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair.) 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HB.  W.  A.  OBAHAH  CLAEK,  OF 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  here  to  answer  any  question,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  one  statement  before  that.  Mr.  Lon^orth  asked  me  a  question 
during  the  last  hearing  in  regard  to  the  difference  of  cost  in  produc- 
tion in  England  and  America  on  some  samples  of  Bradford  stuffs 
that  I  submitted,  four  samples,  and  on  which  I  showed  the  compara- 
tive cost  in  England  and  America.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  weaving  wage  in  America  seemed  to  be  four  and  one-quarter 
times  that  in  England,  and  I  told  him  that  that  was  too  large.  I 
desire  to  call  attention. to  the  fact  that  the  dyeing  wage  in  England 
was  separate,  and  if  the  dyeing  wage  was  included  with  the  weaving 
wage,  so  as  to  compare  it  exactly  with  the  American,  including  the 
cost  of  the  yam  and  the  finished  cloth 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  it  contains  both 
the  weaving  and  the  djeing  wage  in  this  country,  but  only  the  weav- 
ing wage  in  Great  Britain;  is  uiat  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  weaving  and  the  dyeing  wage 
for  both  countries  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  On  sample  A,  which  is  a  cashmere  made  of  cotton  and 
low  botany  wool,  the  total  cost  in  England  is  15.6  cents  a  pound.  In 
America  the  total  cost  is  26  cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of  the  yarn  to 
make  that  cloth  in  England  is  9.3  cents  a  pound  and  in  the  United 
States  it  is  15.4  cents  a  pound ;  that  is  the  cost  of  the  yarn  to  make 
*  the  cloth.  The  weaving  wage  in  England  would  be  2.1  cents  a  pound 
and  in  the  United  States  it  would  be  6.4  cents  a  pound,  which  is 
about  three  times.  All  other  expenses  in  England  would  be  4.2  cents 
a  pound  and  in  the  United  States  4.2  cents  a  pound,  making  a  total 
cost  of  15.6  cents  in  England  to  our  total  cost  of  26  cents.  The 
figures  of  cost  I  gave  before  were  correct,  excepting  that  they  were 
not  exactly  proportioned  for  comparison.  In  the  English  case  they 
put  the  dyeing  cost  separate  and  in  the  American  case  it  includes 
ihe  weaving  and  the  dyeing  wage.  One-third  of  the  dyeing  charge 
&hown  is  for  labor,  which  should  be  included  in  the  total  weaving 
wage. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  on  all-wool  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  on  cotton  and  wool  goods.  On  sample  C, 
which  is  an  all-wool  sateen,  the  total  cost  in  England  is  31.12  cents 
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and  in  the  United  States  70.7  cents.  The  yarn  cost  in  England  is 
22.35  cents  and  in  America  56.7  cents.  The  total  weaving  wage  in 
England  is  2.92  cents  and  in  America  5.83  cents,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses in  England  5.85  cents  and  in  America  8.19  cents,  making  a 
total  cost  of  31.12  cents  in  England  and  in  America  70.7  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Ckumpacker.  The  big  factor  of  difference  is  in  the  case  of  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  latter  case  the  yarn  costs  them  71.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  duty  on  those  goods  where  the 
warp  was  cotton  and  the  filling  wool,  a  specific  duty.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber what  it  was,  but  I  think  it  was  four  times  the  duty  on  raw 
mineral  wool — 44  cents — ^was  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  duty  is  four  times  the  duty  on  the  raw  wool,  plus 
.66  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  warp  is  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  that  is  all  woof. 

The  Chairman.  Whex:e  the  warp  is  cotton,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Cl(rk.  The  duty  is  7  cents  a  square  yard  plus  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Paragraph  368  of  tne  tariff  law.  That  is  on  part  cot- 
ton and  part  wool  cloths. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duty  on  the  wool  purt  of  this  cotton-warp 
goods  would  not  seem  to  be  excessive  compared  with  the  duty  on  wool, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  the  total  duty  on  the  cloth  is  104.8  cents  ad 
valorem.  « 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  weight  of  those  goods 
was. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  yard  weighs  two-tenths  of  a  pound — 5  yards  to 
the  pound.    That  is  sample  A,  a  cotton  and  wool  cashmere. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  the  weight  was  35  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  yard  of  this  cloth  equals  1.166  square  yards. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  those  goods  is  wool  and  what 
percentage  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  sample  was  29.8  per  cent  cotton  and  70.2  per 
cent  wool,  or,  say,  30  per  cent  cotton  and  70  per  cent  wool,  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duty  on  wool  is  52J  cents,  upon  that,  to 
the  pound;  7  cents  a  square  yard? 

Mr.  Clark.  A  square  yard;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  on  the  weight  is  7  cents  a  pound  on 
goods  under  17— that  is  over  17,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  mean  a  pound  or  a  yard? 

The  Chairman.  A  yard. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  square  yard  costs  14.7  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  under  15  cents? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  per  square  yard  is  7  cents  specific; 
and  you  say  there  are  5  yards  oi  that  to  the  pound? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  66f  per  cent,  or  about,  of  that  is  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  the  weight  of  the  wool  in  7^  yards  will  be 
a  pound  ? 

mr.  Glabk.  Five  yards  to  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  of  the  wool  material,  and  two-thirds  of 
that  weight  is  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  add  50  per  cent  to  the  5  yards,  making 
7^  yards,  which  would  contain  a  pouna  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  on  7^  yards  would  be  52^  cents  a 
pound  on  the  wool  in  those  good's.     What  is  the  filling  made  of? 

Mr.  Clark.  Worsted  yam.  It  is  made  of  wool,  but  it  is  worsted 
weft,  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  wool  in  the  grease,  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  of  worsted  yarn? 

Mr.  Clark.  Ordinarily  it  would  be  between  40  and  50  per  cent.* 
From  a  hundred  pounds  of  greasy  wool  you  ordinarily  get  from  40  to 
50  pounds  of  clean  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Worsted  yam  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  not  worsted  yarn.  It  is  this  way:  Suppose  you 
get  50  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool,  then  you 
will  get,  say,  80  per  cent  tops  from  the  clean  wool,  and  that  makes 
from  the  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  40  pounds  of  tops.  There  is  a 
little  waste  in  combing;  but  it  does  not  amount  to  one-half  of  1  per 
cent.  You  get  40  pounds  of  tops  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool. 
Supposing  7i  per  cent  spinning  waste  and  2i  weaving  and  finishing 
waste,  you  finally  get  36  poimos  cloth  from  100  pounds  gi'easy.  wool. 
The  shrinkage  varies  with  the  different  kinds  of  wool,  but  these  fig- 
ures give  an  idea. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  statements  made  here  that  the 
waste  in  manufacturing  wool  into  yarn,  for  instance,  varies  with  the 
different  varieties  of  wool  all  the  way  from  18  to  75  per  cent.  Do 
you  know  of  any  wool  that  wastes  as  high  as  75  per  cent  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  from  wool  into  yarn  or  into  cloth? 

1^.  Clark.  It  is  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman :  You  will  get  from  100 
pounds  of  greasy  wool  ordinarily  40  to  50  pounds  of  clean  wool, 
and  sometimes  only  30  pounds,  but  that  would  be  exceptional. 

Mr.  Hill.  Sometimes  only  25  pounds  in  the  Australian  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Possibly;  and  in  some  of  this  South  American  wool, 
where  it  is  very  burry  and  greasy,  sometimes  30  per  cent,  and  possi- 
bly down  as  low  as  25  per  cent;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  a  case  as 
low  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  A^Tiat  is  the  waste  on  domestic  wool  ? 
. ,     Mr.  CiJiRK.  From  the  territorial  wool,  out  in  Wyoming  and  those 
places,  ordinarily  you  will  get  about  one-third,  33i  per  cent — 33J 
pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Ohio? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  Ohio  wools  you  will  get  a  much  larger  per- 
centage ;  I  should  say  at  least  40  pounds  from  100  pounds  of  wool — 
40  to  50  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Rocky  Mountain  wool,  if  you 
might  call  it  by  that  name?  Do  you  say  you  sometimes  only  get 
88i  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  average  for  the  western  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  domestic  wool  where  you  get  less 
than  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes ;  on  the  Ohio  "  XX  "  wool,  and  other  better 
grades  of  eastern  wools. 

The  Chairman.  Less  product,  I  meant? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no;  less  waste. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  less  product  out  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  wool  than  any  other? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Texas  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  different  grades  of  that.  Some  of  that  is 
like  the  far  western  wools,  and  the  other  the  better  grades  of  wool, 
like  the  Ohio  wool.    I  hardly  know  how  it  would  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Missouri  wool  a  better  grade  than  Rocky 
Mountain  w^ool? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  a  better  grade.  I  am  not  very  well  [)osted 
on  those  subjects  excepting  in  a  general  way,  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  is  a  better  wool  than  the  far  western  wool. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  you  have  given  us  have  been  on  the 
Ohio  wools,  and  the  general  run  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  wools, 
and  also  you  have  stated  that  the  Texas  wool  is  of  different  grades? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Take  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool,  an  average 
case,  and  you  will  get  from  that  several  things.  There  are,  first,  tne 
foreign  matter,  which  is  dirt  and  trash  and  burrs,  which  will  amount 
ordinarily  to  about  18  per  cent^  Then,  secondly,  there  is  dried  per- 
spiration, say  18  per  cent.  Then,  thirdly,  wool  fat,  say  18  per  cent. 
That  leaves  about  46  per  cent  of  clean  wool.  From  the  dried  per- 
spiration they  recover  potash,  and  the  residue  is  made  into  low-grade 
chemical  fertilizers.  From  the  wool  fat  is  recovered  an  excellent 
salve  called  "  lanoline,"  and  there  is  also  resulting  a  complete  emul- 
sion which  is  used  again  in  washing  other  wools.  So  that  is  not  all 
waste;  they  recover  a  small  percentage  of  the  money  value  of  the 
waste  made  in  scouring. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  into  the  carpet  wools  to  ascer- 
tain what  percentage  of  those  wools  were  fit  for  combing? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  there  is  very  little  fit  for  combing;  they  are 
not  combing  wools. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  contended  that  a  portion  of  the  fleece  is  fit 
for  combing,  and  sorted  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  is  possible;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
small  proportion,  because  those  carpet  wools  are  low-grade,  short 
wools  usually.  What  we  buy  of  this  from  England  comes  from  such, 
mountain  sheep  as  the  Highland,  the  Cheviot,  the  Welsh,  and  similar 
breeds,  and  the  wool,  as  a  rule,  is  short  and  nappy,  coarse  wool,  very 
little  fit  for  combing — possibly  some,  but  not  a  large  portion.  Some 
of  this  wool  is  short  and  fine  and  other  varieties  are  longer,  but 
scarcely  any  of  it  could  be  classed  as  a  combing  wool. 

The  CiiAiR^iAN.  You  did  not  give  us  figures  on  these  other  speci- 
mens of  goods  which  you  have— the  prices  in  Great  Britain--did 
you? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  is  in  the  publication — in  my  general  re- 
port that  is  being  printed. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  gone  into  the  details  upon  that 
I  think  you  said  that  you  had  12  samples? 

Mr.  Clash.  Eighteen  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  have  examined  into,  of  all  kinds  of 
woolen  cloth. 

Now,  Mr.  Clark,  as  to  these  mixed  goods — cotton  warp  and  wool 
filling:  Is  it  possible  to  get  more  wool  than  the  66f  per  cent  in  goods 
of  that  kind ?    Is  it  possible  to  increase  the  proportion  of  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  certainly;  you  can  use  any  amount  of  wool  or 
cotton  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  increase  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  Lots  of  cloths  do  not  contain  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  cotton  and  90  per  cent  of  wool ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
weaving. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  have  enough  cotton  warp  to  hold  it 
together? 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  often  they  make  union  cloths,  and  the  warp  will 
be  cotton  and  wool  mixed  in  the  yam;  that  is,  tne  yarn  will  not  be 
all  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  pure  cotton  warp — 
getting  more  than  66J  per  cent  of  wool  into  the  filling. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  done 
ordinarily.  If  you  get  more  than  66§  per  cent  of  wool — ^that  is,  of 
Veft — you  would  have  to  make  a  very  coarse  weft  as  compared  with 
the  cotton  warp. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  at  the  custom-house — feasi- 
ble or  practicable — to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  wool  in  those  cot- 
ton-warp goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  very  easily ;  and  it  is  a  very  nice  little  prob- 
lem. Take  a  piece  of  cloth  that  is  made  of  cotton  and  of  worsted — 
say  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft;  you  would  soak  it  in  5  per  cent 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol.  As  the  water  is  driven 
oflF,  the  acid  attacks  the  cotton  and  leaves  the  wool.  If  you  will  look 
at  it  you  will  then  see  the  cotton  warp  showing  where  the  vegetable 
cellulose  has  been  changed  to  a  friable  hydro-cellulose.  Shake  it  and 
this  drops  to  powder,  leaving  you  only  the  ends  of  wool  weft. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  comparatively  simple  process  and  can 
be  done  exactly? 

Mr.  Clark.  Exactly.  Weigh  the  sample  before,  and  weigh  what 
is  left. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  practicable  to  fix  a  rate  of  duty  per  pound 
of  the  wool  contained  in  those  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  difficulty  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  you  speak  of  wool  in  the  cloth  you  might  mean  shoddy 
or  pure  new  wool. 

,  The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  separate  shoddy  very 
well. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  change  by  this  test  because  it  is  wool,  but 
you  can  separate  the  cotton  very  easily. 

The  Chairman.  Is  shoddy  a  desirable  thing,  or  not,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable.  It  ought  to  be  sold  as 
iihoddy,  however,  and  as  such  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
clothing  requirements  of  the  world. 
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Th«  Chaikhak.  It  saves  the  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  you  might  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  woolen  rags  that  are  obtained  in  this 
country  are  used  in  the  shoddy  mills  in  making  shoddy  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  their  only  use,  ia  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  duty  that  prohibits  the  importation  of 
rags  and  of  shoddy  deprives  our  manufacturers  of  a  valuable  raw 
material  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  means  that  we  pay  a  higher  price  for  shoddy  cloths 
than  the  Englishman  pays. 

The  Chairman.  The  shoddy  makes  cheaper  goods,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  economical  for  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  shoddy  foods  at  shoddy  prices  in  comparison  with  good 
woolen  goods  at  woolen-goods  prices;  I  mean  woolen  goods  made 
from  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  how  it  is  made  up,  but  if 
the  shoddy  is  all  good  grade  it  is  economical  compared  with  the  wool. 
Take  tailor's  clippings.  When  a  tailor  makes  a  suit  of  clothes  and  he 
shears  off  the  scraps,  that  wool  is  just  as  good  as  the  wool  in  the 
fiuit  of  clothes.  If  you  tear  it  up  a  little  so  as  to  get  it  into  its 
original  condition  for  reworking,  you  will  find  that  the  fiber  is  irf- 
jured  somewhat,  but  not  materially.  You  put  that  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  it  is  almost  as  good  as  the  new  wool,  yet  one  is  dioddy 
and  one  is  wool. 

The  Chairman.  To  equalize  the  conditions,  what  proportion  of 
duty  on  shoddy  would  equal  the  duty  on  the  wool  per  pound  at  the 
present  rates  of  duty,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  question  that  I  am  afraid  goes  further  than 
my  technical  knowledge  does.  The  duty  on  wool  imported  is  about 
one-third  of  its  value,  landed  at  the  American  mill,  is  it  not?  Say, 
if  the  wool  was  worth  in  England  22  cents,  it  will  make  it  33  cents 
here;  so  the  duty  is  one- third  of  the  value,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  in  England  their  average  imports  of  rags  for 
shoddy  making  cost  about  6  cents  a  pound,  so  that  if  we  were  to 
import  the  same  rags  the  duty  in  the  same  ratio  as  for  wool  would  be 
only  4  cents,  but  there  are  different  ways  of  looking  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  England  import  shoddy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Neither  they  nor  we  import  shoddy  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  shoddy  itself? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any.  imported  in  England,  not 
much  anyhow;  they  export  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  consume  the  shoddy  that  comes  from  the 
manufacture  of  goods  in  the  shearing,  and  so  forth,  in  their  mills? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  well-regulated  mill  consumes  that  as  they 
go  along? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  woolen,  not  the  worsted.  The  worsted  mills  do 
not  use  shoddy  excepting  to  a  slight  extent,  but  the  woolen  mills  have 
their  own  shoddy  plants,  and  there  are  separate  shoddy  plants  be- 
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sides.  A  large  number  of  woolen  mills  make  their  own  shoddy  to 
use  again. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  say,  with  re^rd  to  these  samples 
of  all-wool  goods,  the  proportion  of  the  finished  product  to  the  wool 
in  the  grease?  To  make  a  pound  of  goods,  how  many  pounds  of  wool 
in  the  grease,  in  those  samples? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  haven't  got  it  figured  out  on  these  exactly,  but  it  will 
be  about  3  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  what  weight  ffoods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  say,  on  ordinary  16-ounce  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Three  pounds  of  finished  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  that  is,  the  quality  of  wool  to  make  a  cloth  like 
that  [exhibiting  sample],  about  3  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  shrinkage  on  that  wool;  66f  per  cent 
you  said,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  the  wool  to  the  finished  goods? 

Mr.  Hill.  From  the  greasy  wool  to  the  clean  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  m  the  weaving,  Mr.  Clark,  what  is  the  waste 
on  wool  in  the  weaving  and  shearing  of  the  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  taking  the  combing  first,  the  waste  is  very  slight, 
only  about  one-half  of  a  per  cent.  In  spinning,  the  waste  would  be 
about  7jt  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  In  the  simple  process  of  weaving  and  shearing  the 
doth? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  be  more  than  between  2 
and  6  per  cent — ^not  over  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  that  waste  is  substantially  in  the  shear- 

Mr.  Clark.  Therei  s  some  in  the  weaving. 

The  Chairman.  The  large  percentage  of  it  is  in  the  shearing,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  should  not  say  so.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  waste  in  the  shearing 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  is  there  in  the  shearing? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  shearing  itself — that  is  only  one  process  of  fin- 
ishing— I  would  say,  ordinarily,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  waste  in  the  weaving,  is  that  lost, 
or  are  they  able  to  recover  that  in  the  shape  of  shoddy  f 

Mr.  Clark.  They  recover  part  of  it  in  the  shape  oi  shoddy. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  5  per  cent  is  not  lost  excepting  it  is 
converted  into  shoddy. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  a  mon^y  loss ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  worth  or  value  of  that  shoddy  com- 
pared with  the  yarn  that  goes  into  the  cloth,  the  wool  in  the  yarn,  in 
the  weaving? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  depends  upon  what  you  make  that  shoddy  from. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  what  is  the  comparative  worth  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  depends  upon  what  shape  the  shoddy  is  in.  If  it  is 
in  the  shape  of  yam,  pieces  of  weft  left  over  on  the  bobbin,  it  is  al- 
most equal  in  value,  very  slightly  less;  it  might  be  only  10  per  cent 
less. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  would  be  in  the  shape  of  yarn  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  should  say  in  the  weaving  not  more  than  1  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  One  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  say  5  per  cent  altogether.  From  the  weav- 
ing to  the  finished  cloth  I  should  say  the  waste  was  not  over  5  per 
cent — from  2  to  5  per  cent — 6  per  cent  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  Chairman.  One  per  cent  of  waste  would  be  in  the  yam? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  remaining  percentage  is  shoddy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  there  is  an  invisible  waste  when  you  shear  off 
the  cloth.  If  you  raise  a  high  nap  and  shear  it  off,  you  get  a  kind 
of  a  wool  dust  that  you  can  use  to  face  other  cloths  with,  but  the 
value  of  that  is  low.  But  as  to  the  invisible  waste,  the  cloth  loses 
that  in  weight,  and  you  do  not  recover  anything  from  that 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  recovered  it  all? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  all ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  would  there  be  in  the  invisible 
waste  that  you  could  not  recover?  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  value 
of  that  shoddy  that  is  made  in  weaving.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  an  improper  question  or  not,  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  the 
value  of  that  stun  compared  with  the  value  of  the  yarn  that  goes  into 
the  cloth. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  you  can  get  it  excepting 
this:  The  shoddy  materials  imported  into  Great  Britain  are  worth 
about  6  cents  a  pound,  and  the  shoddy  materials  obtained  there  are 
about  5  cents  a  pound. 

The  CiiAiR3rAN.  That  includes  the  shoddy  as  it  runs? 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Say,  5  cents  a  pound  for  the  shoddy  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  shoddy  is  5  per  cent,  how  much  of 
it  is  recovered  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  waste  from  the  weaving  and  iSnishing  process 
is  5  per  cent,  vou  might  recover,  say,  2^  per  cent  of  this,  but  not 
necessarily  fit  for  use  as  shoddy. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  worth  6  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  5  cents.  Imported  shoddy  is  6  cents.  The 
shoddy  materials  obtained  at  home  in  Great  Britain  are  cheaper  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  freight. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  bulk  of  the  wool  used  in  the  United  States  is  Eocky 
Mountain  wool.  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Vermont  wool  is  a  neglifflble 
quantity  compared  with  the  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  Utah 
and  other  Rocky  Mountain  states  wools? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  had  practical  experience  in  woolen  manu- 
facture ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  testimony  then  is  purely  theoretical  and  scientific, 
not  practical? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  exactly  that.  I  am  a  practical  cotton  manufac- 
turer. I  was  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  business  for  six  years,  and 
then  abroad  I  have  been  through  lots  of  woolen  milLs,  and  studied 
the  process,  talked  with  the  manufacturers,  and  I  think  I  understand 
the  wool  business  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  whatever;  I  judge  that 
from  the  testimony  given  the  other  day.     But  I  have  had  practical 
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experience,  and  I  want  to  get  information  from  you  on  one  or  two 
suDJects.     You  have  not  been,  in  your  business,  a  buyer  of  wocIL ! 

Mr.  CiiARK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  no  actual  knowledge  as  to  the  average  shrink- 
age of  the  Kocky  Mountain  wools,  which  is  the  great  staple  product 
of  the  United  States  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  no  actual  knowledge  excepting  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  textile  magazines  and  papers  and  what  I  have  learned 
from  talks  with  men  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  the  average 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  wools  would  shrink  about  two-thirds,  leaving 
about  one- third  clean  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  the  comparative  shrinkage  of  Aus- 
tralian wools  is? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  largest  rival  of  American  wools  in  our  do- 
mestic consumption. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  greater  or  less? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  shrinkage  will  average  less  than  our 
western  wools,  but  you  know  there  are  many  different  grades  there, 
They  grow  all  grades,  from  coarse  wool  to  fine  merino. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  the  Australian  clothing  wool,  which  the  aver- 
age American  woolen  manufacturer  buys.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  will 
it  not  shrink  even  more  than  the  Rocky  Mountain  wools? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  as  much ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  the  percentage,  65,  66,  or  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  hard  to  average  a  big  crop  of  wool  like  that  of 
Australia,  but  I  should  say  that  they  win  get  at  least  40  pounds  of 
dean  wool  where  we  get  from  territory  sheep  33^  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Say,  60  per  cent  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  large  allowance,  however,  and  we  import 
grades  of  wool  with  as  little  shrinkage  as  possble  so  as  to  save  paying 
duty  on  wool  we  don't  get. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  in  a  piece  of  uniform  cloth,  which  the  Government 
buys  in  very  large  amounts,  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a  woolen 
manufacturer  that  it  took  22  ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16  ounces 
of  cloth.  Is  that  a  fair  statement?  That  includes  the  scouring,  the 
^ing  through  all  the  processes  of  weaving  and  spinning  and  dress- 
mg  and  being  finally  a  finished  cloth.  That  would  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  5  per  cent  which  you  just  mentioned.  He  said  22 
ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16  ounces  of  cloth  was  the  uniform 
rule  of  allowance  in  government  uniform  cloth.  Is  that  excessive  or 
is  it  fair? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  about  25  per  cent  waste,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  As  2  is  to  16.     You  said  5  per  cent  waste. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  excessive,  if  from  the  tops  to  the 
finished  cloth.  I  did  not  say  5  per  cent,  but  from  the  weaving  to  the 
finishing 

Mr.  Hill.  The  whole  process. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  statement  is  7i  per  cent  waste  in  the  spinning  and 
not  over  5  per  cent  waste,  say  2^  per  cent  waste,  in  the  other  processes. 
That  is  10  per  cent.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is  a  large  allowance.  On 
some  cloths  it  may  go  to  that,  but  it  would  not  be  the  normal. 
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Mr.  Hill.  His  statement  to  me  was  that  that  was  his  uniform  esti- 
mate in  making  his  estimate  for  government  contracts  in  supplying 
the  Government ;  that  he  figured  22  ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16 
ounces  of  cloth.  In  your  judgment,  was  he  making  a  large,  a  small, 
or  a  fair  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Uniform  cloths — I  do  not  know  but  what  he  is  right. 
Uniform  cloths  and  broadcloths  are  two  types  of  goods  in  which  the 
finishing  process  is  carried  further  than  in  almost  any  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  that  cloth  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  unfair,  con- 
sidering the  processes  that  that  goes  through. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  mean  from  tops  to  cloth,  it  would  be  excessive, 
but  if  from  clean  wool  to  finished  cloth  it  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  did  state,  didn't  you,  that  the  average  shrinkage  of 
wool — ^what  wool  did  you  refer  to  as  being  two-thiros,  leaving  one- 
third  clean  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  an  ordinary  good  grade  of  cross-bred  wool  we  would 
get  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of  greasy 
wool. 

Mr.  Hiu^.  I  figured  out  last  evening,  on  the  basis  of  22  ounces  of 
clean  wool  making  16  ounces  of  government  uniform  cloth,  what  the 
compensatory  duty  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  different  shrinkages; 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  those  to  you,  have  you  look  them  over 
after  you  go,  and  see  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  On  that  basis  of 
22  ounces  to  16  ounces,  with  a  50  per  cent  shrinkage,  the  compensatory 
duty  would  be  2|  to  1.  On  a  basis  of  60  per  cent  shrinkage  the  com- 
pensatory duty  would  be  3tV  to  !•  On  a  basis  of  66f  per  cent  shrink- 
age, which  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  the  average  was,  the 
compensatory  duty  should  be  4^  to  1.  On  the  basis  of  4  to  1,  which 
is  the  present  duty,  the  shrinkage  would  be  65.7  per  cent,  which  is 
less  than  you  state  to  be  the  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  did  not  state  that  the  average  shrink- 
age is  two-thirds.  I  stated  that  on  the  territorial  wools.  But  taking 
the  wools  altogether,  including  Territory,  Ohio,  Vermont,  imported 
wools,  etc.,  I  should  say  of  the  wools  used  by  our  manufacturers  they 
would  get  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of 
greasy  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  woolen  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  any  source  of  reliance  whatever  upon  domestic 
wools  excepting  on  the  territorial  wools?  Can  they  put  any  reliance, 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  on  wool  on  the  Ohio  or  Missouri  or 
Vermont,  or  any  eastern  state  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  eastern  wools  are  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total,  but  still  they  amount  to  quite  a  little,  and  it  is  of  finer  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  they  not  rely,  as  a  general  proposition,  on  the  terri- 
torial wools? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  basis  of  66$  per  cent  shrinkage  I  figure  that  the 
compensatory  duty  should  be  4^  to  1,  and  on  the  extreme  of  75  per 
cent  shrinkage  the  compensatory  duty  should  be  5^  to  1.  Now,  will 
you  not  kindly  go  over  those  figures  after  you  leave  the  stand  and 
ascertain  whether  they  are  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  question  the  chairman  asked 
you  in  regard  to  the  use  of  rags,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  good  woolen  rags 
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nm  through  a  picker  and  made  up  into  material  for  manufacture 
give  a  longer,  better,  and  a  stronger  fiber  than  shoddy  that  comes  off 
the  wool  in  the  process  of  making  and  is  swept  up  from  the  floors  of 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Hiix.  If  the  rags  are  taken  and  broken  up  and  run  through 
the  picker  and  made  into  fiber,  is  not  that  fiber  better  and  longer  and 
stronger  in  every  way  than  the  shoddy  that  is  made  incidentally  as 
waste  in  the  process  of  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  shoddy. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know ;  but  is  not  the  shoddy  made  from  rags  a  better 
class  of  shoddy,  with  a  longer  and  better  fiber,  with  something  of  a 
fiber? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  different  grades  of  shoddy.  If  you  make 
it  from  fine  cloth  the  shoddy  is  very  much  better  than  if  it  is  made 
from  low-grade  cloth,  if  I  understand  your  question  correctly.  You 
know  we  speak  in  general  terms  of  shoddy.  Technically,  shoddy  is 
only  one  variety  of  material  for  reworking,  and  is  made  by  tearing 
up  soft  unmilled  goods,  such  as  soft  woven  rags,  stockings,  etc.  The 
product  of  hard  woolens,  tailors'  clippings,  etc.,  should  be  called 

mungo."  Then  there  is  "  extract,"  "  merino,"  "  worsted,"  and  other 
types  which  are  special  varieties  and  usually  named  after  the  goods 
of  which  they  were  originally  a  constitutent  part. 

The  Chairman.  Shoddy,  made  in  that  way,  is  more  like  pieces  of 
yam,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  run  through  a  rag  machine,  usually  called  "a 
devil,"  which  consists  of  a  big  cylinder  with  spikes  on  it  inclosed  in 
a  box,  and  as  the  rags  are  fed  into  the  machine  between  feed  rollers 
the  spiked  cylinder  tears  them  up  into  the  original  fiber.  As  there 
are  diff'erent  grades  of  cloth,  so  there  are  different  grades  of  shoddy. 

Mr.  Hill.  1  am  speaking  of  shoddy  made  from  the  rags,  not  made 
from  the  original  manufacture.  Do  you  know  why  that  should  be 
prohibited,  practically,  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  grades  are  better  than  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  why  there  should  be  any  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  that  kind  any  more  than  there  should  be  of  the  use  of  cot- 
ton rags?  ' 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Cotton  rags  are  admitted  free,  are  they  not — absolutely 
free? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  about  that 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 

Mr.  Calderhibad.  There  is  no  reason  except  that  it  displaces  that 
much  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  it  displaces  wool. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  do  not  think  it  really  displaces  thi  t  much 
wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  compensatory  duty  just  or  unjust  in  accord- 
ance with  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool?  If  it  shrinks  a  certain 
amount  it  should  be  fixed  at  a  cc^in  rate,  but  you  can  not  fix  it  ex- 
cept by  striking  an  average,  so  that  this  committee  in  finding  out 
whether  that  should  be  increased  or  decreased  on  a  basis  of  four  to 
one  must  determine  the  average  shrinkage  in  American  manufacture? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  think  the  shoddy  does  not  displace  the  use 
of  wool? 

Mr.  CiiARK.  No,  sir;  the  use  of  wool  and  of  shoddy  go  together; 
they  are  used  together.  The  use  of  shoddy  assists  th«  use  oi  wool, 
because  you  can  not  use  shoddy  by  itself.  You  have  got  to  mix  in 
some  new  wool  with  it.  If  we  did  not  use  shoddy  at  all  and  used  wool 
only,  the  poorer  people  would  buy  only  cotton  cloths.  But  as  it  is, 
lots  of  them  will  buy  shoddy  clothis,  ana  that  calls  for  the  use  of  new 
wool  to  mix  in  with  the  shoddy. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  shoddy  and  rags  and  all  those  sub- 
stitutes for  wool  are  not  used  for  making  yam,  but  are  used  for  fill- 
ing in  making  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  mainly  used  for  filling.  The  shoddy  itself 
has  to  be  mixed  with  some  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  give  it  a  little  weight  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  give  it  strength. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Clark,  what,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about 
the  tendency  of  the  manufacture  at  high-class  woolen  fabrics  in  this 
country  toward  depreciation  of  quality,  toward  the  introduction  of 
more  cotton,  and  the  making  of  lighter  weights?  Have  you  noticed 
any  tendency  of  that  kind  in  the  character  of  woolen  fabrics? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  in  this  way :  The  government  production  census 
report  shows  that  there  is  an  increasing  percentage  of  shoddy  and 
cotton  in  the  total  amount  of  goods  made  m  the  woolen  mills  of  this 
country.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  shoddy  and  of  cotton  every 
year. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  conuner- 
cial  side  of  this  question  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  of  that 
depreciation  of  quality  and  what  the  cause  of  it  is  1 

Mr.  Clark.  Tlou  mean  as  to  what  percentage  of  cotton  there  is  to 
the  wool  i 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  the  cause  of  it  is.  For  instance,  is  it  not  the 
result  of  the  high  cost  of  raw  material  and  high  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  material  is  the  main  thing.  The  high 
price  of  wool  is  the  main  thing.  But  I  may  say  that  that  is  going  on 
also  in  England.  They  also  are  using  more  and  more  shoddy  and 
more  and  more  cotton. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  we  manufacture  to  any  considerable  extent 
all-wool  goods  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  do? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  Mr.  Champ  Clark  made  a  statement 
here  the  other  day  that  a  man  told  him  he  could  not  get  any  all-wool 
goods  in  a  store.  That  merchant  went  a  little  too  far.  There  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  woolen  goods  containing  shoddy,  cotton,  and 
other  materials,  but  there  is  a  large  trade  also  in  pure  all-wool  cloth- 
ing— a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total,  but  still  large. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  He  said  that  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
told  him  it  was  impossible  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  or  an  overcoat  in 
the  city  of  Washington  made  of  all  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  pure  nonsense. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  wondered  at  that. 
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Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Clark,  how  much  would  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  of  all  wool  cost  in  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  could  get  it  for  $35.     You  might  get  it  cheaper 
than  that — for  $25.    It  depends*  on  the  finish  and  weight  of  goods. 
Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  You  can  not  get  it  for  less  than  $25,  all  wool  ? 
Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  it  down  very  low  if  you  include  shoddy 
in  that.    Shoddy  is  wool,  you  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  speaking  of  custom-made  clothing  now, 
Mr.  Clark? 
Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  mean  ready-made. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  an  all-wool  suit  at  almost  any  price.  It 
depends  on  the  quality  and  finish,  you  know.  Of  course  a  suit  of 
clothes  at  $25  would  not  probably  be  altogether  new  wool. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  We  had  on  the  stand  a  witness  the  other  day  who 
had  on  a  suit  of  clothes  that  cost  $12.50.  Is  it  possible  that  that 
could  have  been  all  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  probable.  Shoddy  may 
have  been  mixed  in  with  it.  I  am  not  a  cutter,  but  I  think  it  takes 
3J  yards  of  cloth  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  you  can  buy  all-wool 
cloth  for  a  dollar  a  yard — some  grades  oi  it.  That  woula  be  $3.25 
for  the  cost  of  material.  Then  the  making  up  and  cutting  would 
involve  a  further  cost.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  had  some  shoddy 
mixed  in  with  it 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Clark,  a  week  or  two  ago  I  think  you  were  testify- 
ing here  before,  and  the  statement  was  made  of  excessive  duties  on 
woolen  goods,  ad  valorem,  140  to  150  per  cent.    It  has  just  been 
referred  to  again. 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  entirely  due  to  the  duty  on  wool,  aside  from 
the  ad  valorem,  the  ad  valorem  which  supplements  the  compensatory 
duty? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  compensatory  duty  is  the  larger  percentage 
of  the  total,  certainly  on  all  wool  gooas. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  as  high  as  it  is  on  silk  goods,  60  per  cent?  Is  it  as 
high  as  it  is  on  cotton  goods,  the  ad  valorem?  Is  it  not  lower  than 
on  either,  and  were  not  the  high  ad  valorem  duties  quoted  here  a 
week  ago  wholly  due  to  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool,  changed  from 
specific  to  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  compensatory  duty  on  cotton  goods?     Of 
course  not. 
The  Chairman.  You  did  not  let  him  answer  the  other  questions. 
Mr.  Hill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is,  of  course,  55  per  cent  of  manufacture; 
that  is  not  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Needham.  Mr.  Hill  is  doing  all  the  testifying,  answering  his 
own  questions.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  see  if  we  can  correct  that  mistake  somewhere. 
Mr.  Clark.  The  total  duty  on  this  all-wool  sateen,  Sample  C, 
amounts  to  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  of  115.7  per  cent,  and  ot 
this  the  compensatory  duty  is  53  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  other 
duty  is  47  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  what  is  the  ad  valorem  on  the  manufactures  of 
ffllk? 
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Mr.  Claek.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  higher  than  wool?  What  is  the  duty,  ad 
valorem,  on  the  manufactures  of  cotton  ?  You  are  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  I  have  not  looked  into  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  articles  not  otherwise  provided  for  it  is  45  per  cent, 
but  on  specific  articles  it  is  higher  than  that,  I  think.  Then,  striking 
off  the  compensatory  duty  from  the  manufactures  of  woolens,  does  it 
average  higher  than  silk  and  cotton,  or  lower? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  duties  would  be  about  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  If  you  struck  off  the  compensatory  duty,  it  would  be  about 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  HiLi..  Then,  the  real  question  is  not  the  question  of  ad  va- 
lorem, of  the  higher  duty,  but  the  question  of  ad  valorem  on  the  pro- 
tective part  of  the  duty,  is  it  not,  as  to  whether  it  is  high  or  low? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  HjLL.  If  they  are  compelled  to  pay  44  cents  a  pound  duty  on 
wool,  does  that  proposition  enter  at  all  into  the  protective  tariff 
which  the  wool  manufacturer  has  on  the  finished  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  no  protection  at  all  to  the  woolen  manufacturer. 
It  is  a  protection  to  the  woolgrower. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  44  cents  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  wool?  Whatever  there  is  in  addition  to  that  goes  to 
the  protection  of  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.    If  you  have  not  got  the  right  ratio 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  whether  the 
full  amount  of  that  44  cents  is  required  for  protection. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  why  I  spent  a  tired  evening  last  evening — to 
determine  whether  it  was  compensatory  or  protective  or  not  suffi- 
ciently compensatory ;  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Clark  to  go  over  the<^ 
figures  after  he  is  through  and  ascertain  that  fact.  It  depends,  it 
seems  to  me,  wholly  on  the  average  shrinkage  of  the  wool  that  the 
American  manufacturer  uses,  and  Mr.  Clark  has  testified  that  the 
average  shrinkage  is  two-thirds,  and  the  compensatory  duty  is  frt)m 
one-seventh  to  one-eighth  too  small. 

Mr.  Cl:\rk.  I  said  that  out  of  100  pounds  of  the  average  wool  that 
the  American  manufacturer  uses  you  would  get  40  or  50  pounds  of 
clean  wool.  Of  the  territorial  wool  you  would  get  only  about  33 
pounds  ou't  of  100. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  exact  basis  of  4  to  1  the  shrinkage  would  be 
about  65.7. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  accurate  figuring 
if  it  takes  3  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  wool  as  used  in  the 
cloth.  Then  the  compensatory  duty  would  be  three  times  the  amount 
of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  look  over  your  figures  and  ascertain. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  stop  with  the  cleaning  of  the  wool,  that  is  true; 
but  if  you  take  tnat  clean  wool  and  put  it  into  cloth 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  say  clean  wool. 

Mr.  Chumpacker.  Wool  shrinks  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
here,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hn.L.  The  wool  shrinks  from  the  raw  or  greasy  state  to  the 
condition  of  clean  wool? 
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Mr.  CiiARK.  Yes,  sir.  Suppose  you  take  100  pounds  of  clean  wool, 
and  it  shrinks  50  per  cent,  then  you  get  60  per  cent  of  clean  wool. 
If  you  comb  that  out  and  you  get  80  per  cent  tops,  then  out  of  the 
100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  you  get  40  pounds  of  tops.  If  the  waste 
from  tops  to  cloth  came  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  then  you  would  get 
86  pounds  cloth  from  100  pounds  greasy  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  gentleman  .any  further  questions  on  the 
subject  of  wool  ?  Mr.  Clark  has  made  a  report  on  wool  and  also  on 
lace  curtains — did  you  not,  Mr.  Clark? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  lace,  you  made  a  visit  to  the  Notting- 
ham district  and  made  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  situation  there, 
and  then  you  studied  the  Calais  district? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  both  the  Calais  district  and  the  Nottingham. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  made  an  exhaustive  report  on  that,  of 
which  the  proof  sheets  are  now  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  the  labor  cost 
between  those  places  in  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Only  in  a  general  way,  because  I  did  not  have  the 
American  figures  except  by  publication. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  embodied  in  your  report?   . 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  embroidery  industry  in  St.  Gall  I  have 
got  the  foreign  and  American  figures  contrasted,  and  the  lace  manu- 
facturers who  have  been  here  before  you  have  contrasted  those  fig- 
ures.   Mr.  Kursheedt  gave  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  machinery  for 
tlie  manufacture  of  lace  is  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  No,  sir;  none  is  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  none  made  here,  and  no  attempt  to 
make  it,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  some  person  said  the  other  day  that  some 
portions  of  the  woolen  machinerv  are  not  made  in  the  United  States 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  testimony. 
I  know  the  testimonv  was  that  no  lace  machinery  was  made  here.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  fact  as  to  woolen  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  import  some,  but  I  think  the  great  bulk  of  the 
woolen  and  worsted  machinery  is  now  obtained  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  one  machine  that  probably  is  made  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.  It  is  stated  that  a 
late  improvement  is  the  use  of  a  Singer  sewing  machine  in  binding 
the  edges,  trimmings,  etc. 

M.  Clark.  That  is  not  lace  manufacture.  That  is  lace  finishing. 
That  is  simply  binding  the  edge  of  the  curtain. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  other  machinery  for  the  weaving  the 
lace,  etc.,  none  of  it  is  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  That  machinery  that  they  use  there  and  which  we 
import  is  not  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  machine  used  in  making  netting  similar  to 
the  mosquito  netting  made  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  So  that  it  has  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  here? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  point  I  made,  that  it  was  a  duty 
a|^ainst  our  own  manufacturers,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  for- 
eigner. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  examination  of  any  other 
textile  industry?     Did  you  examine  the  silk  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  not  silks  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Only  cottons  and  woolens? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  also  made  a  short  report  on  the  jute  industry 
in  Dundee,  in  Scotland. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  report  that  you  said  in  the  Notting- 
ham district  they  had  adopted  a  custom  that  liad  been  arranged  with 
the  United  States  with  relation  to  St.  Gall  lace,  of  having  a  sort 
of  commission  to  fix  the  price  for  three  months,  and  that  that  was 
abandoned  at  Nottingham  because  they  could  not  get  the  same  bills  as 
Calais. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  United  States  Treasury  agent  at  St.  Gall  makes 
up  the  manufacturers'  prices  every  week,  and  those  official  figure^ 
have  to  be  accepted  by  exporters  at  St.  Gall. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  work  in  St.  Gall? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  works  very  well.  It  was  first  started  about  five 
years  ago,  and  there  was  a  great  kick  among  the  manufacturers  about 
it,  but  now  they  are  all  in  favor  of  it,  because  it  works  uniformly,  and 
the  big  shipper  does  not  have  an  advantage  over  the  little  shipper. 
If  they  ship  the  same  style  of  goods  they  have  to  pay  the  same  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  have  a  class  oi  goods  where  it  Is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  market  value? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  I  undei'stand  they  have  adopted  some  rule  in  the 
Nottingham  district  by  which  they  pay  the  weavers  by  the  piece.  I 
gather  that  by  a  hasty  glance  at  the  report  since  I  have  come  in  here, 
and  you  havereported  very  fully  on  these  piece  wages  in  the  Notting- 
ham district. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  you  will  find  it  verjr  difficult  to  understand, as 
I  did.  The  system  of  piecework  payment  in  lace  mills  is  very  intri- 
cate and  difficult  to  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Clark,  that  in  the  large  cities 
the  trade  unions  in  connection  with  the  government  of  the  cities  have 
in  many  instances  fixed  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  different  kinds  of 
employees? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  different  occupations  of  employees? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  Wherever  the  employees  organize  strongly  they 
do  that.     They  have  done  that  at  Nottingham. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  one  rate,  which  is  the  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  pay  more,  if  they  desire,  beyond  the 
minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  outside  the  cities,  where  the  trade  unions 
are  not  strong,  that  rate  is  not  agreed  upon  and  not  regarded,  or  not 
binding,  at  least  ? 
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Mr.  Clark.  In  the  cotton  district  in  Lancashire  they  hold  that  rate, 
and  it  is  binding  on  all  the  cotton  business;  but  in  the  Yorkshire  dis- 
trict, where  the  business  is  scattered  and  the  operators  are  not  or- 
ganized, there  is  no  such  system,  except  in  the  large  cities.  In  the 
large  cities  the  union  backs  them  up  and  they  can  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  The  basis  of  the  scale  of  labor  in  all  these  indus- 
tries in  Europe — that  is,  the  higher  rates — is  governed  more  largely 
by  the  conditions  as  to  the  organization  of  labor  and  trade  unions 
than  by  any  other  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  more  by  the  trade  unions  'than  it  is  by  the 
cost  of  living.  In  Lancashire  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  in  York- 
shire. That  is  shown  by  the  official  reports  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade.  And  yet  the  rates  are  much  higher  in  Lancashire  than  the 
rate  in  Yorkshire.    That  is  due  to  the  unions. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  Did  you  not  explain  the  other  day  that  in  the 
woolen  industry  in  Yorkshire  there  was  a  great  number  of  young 
boys  and  women  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Th^re  are  not  veiy  many  children  under  14,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  women  and  girls. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  would  like  to  call  upon  you  fur- 
ther, do  you  expect  to  remain  here  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  expect  to  go  home  for  Christmas. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  you  intend  to  go  abroad  again  soon? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  not  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do,  I  want  to  communicate  with  you,  so 
that  we  can  know  where  the  committee  can  get  information  as  to  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  I  do  not  think  the  department  will  send  me  out  for 
another  month  or  so,  and  then  I  will  probably  go  to  South  America. 

Mr.  BoiTTFLL.  Has  there  ever  been  an  experiment  in  manufacturing 
lace  in  this  country — the  Nottingham  style  of  lace? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  lace-curtain  industry  in  this  country  is 
increasing  rapidly,  but  the  fancy  laces  made  on  the  Jardine  lace 
machine  is  a  small  industry. 

Mr.  BocTELL.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  the 
linen  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  linen  very 
much,  but  I  think  it  is  because  it  is  a  new  industry  here,  and  they 
have  not  got  it  started.  It  is  like  the  lace  industry.  It  takes  skilled 
workmen  and  a  lot  of  capital. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  We  have  been  protecting  the  linen  industry  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  any  linen  industry  here  that  amounts  to  any- 
thing.   I  think  that  has  puzzled  a  lot  of  people,  as  to  why  that  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  because  we  have  not  a  great  supply  of 
raw  material  here  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  labor  is  the  great  thing.  In  Belfast  and  other 
places  they  have  been  maintaining  this  industry  for  generations  and 
have  developed  cheap  but  highly  skilled  workmen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  something  about  the  cost  of  labor  depend- 
ing more  on  the  rate  of  wagch  than  on  the  cost  of  living. 
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Mr.  Clark.  It  does  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  depends  more  on  organization  in  this  country  than 
it  does  on  the  question  of  tariff  on  the  goods,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  suppose  so.  That  is  a  pretty  general  questioiiy 
though. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  increase  of  price  has  been,  as  a  rule,  practically 
forced  by  organizations  more  than  it  has  been  conceded  without  a 
fight? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  generally  largely  reduced 
by  the  fact  that  women  are  employed  in  tasks  and  work  which  in 
America  you  would  not  think  or  employing  anybody  but  a  man  on? 
For  instance,  on  heavy  tools,  drills,  presses,  iand  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  a  certain  extent,  that  is  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Along  that  line,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  country— 
I  am  interested  in  the  laboring  people  in  this  country  as  distinguished 
from  any  other — the  pressure  by  the  large  capitalists  organized  in 
the  form  of  corporations  is  to  bring  down  the  price  of  labor  as  low  as 
they  possibly  can  make  it  and  to  employ  as  cheap  labor  as  they  can 
get  in  this  country?  Their  system  is  to  get  the  lowest-priced  labor 
they  can  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  wish  to  get  the  lowest-priced  labor  per  product, 
but  a  big  organization  will  pay  a  very  skilled  man  any  price  for  his 
skill. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  want  to  get  the  greatest  product  out  of  the 
least  wage  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Speaking  of  women  and  children,  is  not  that  done, 
too,  in  this  country  in  our  factories? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  it  not  been  done  to  a  great  extent? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  But  take  the  woolen  industrv,  and  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  women  employed  in  it  in  England  than  in 
America. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  got  a  letter  from  a  firm  in  Troy,  New  York  State. 
I  have  it  at  my  office;  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  it  here,  or  I  would  put  it 
in  the  record.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  in  reference  to  the  matter:  It 
seems  that  theile  the  industry  of  making  shirts  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  support  of  that  community,  and  they  furnish  about  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  shirts  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  the  trade, 
and  they  insist  on  a  high  tariff  on  the  ground  that  it  supports  a  great 
many  people,  and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  women. 
Do  you  think  that  is  about  the  average  of  such  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  this  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  that  is  exceptional.  In  a  case  like  that  they 
certainly  w^ould  have  women  in  making  shirts  and  collars,  but  not  in 
general  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  said  that  one  of  the  principal  industries  in 
the  community  w^as  shirt  making,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  laborers  em- 
ployed were  women.  The  question  occurred  to  me,  What  did  the 
men  do? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  wear  the  shirts.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  in  preference  to  allowing  the  women  to  wear 
them  for  them.     Now,  seriously,  don't  you  think  that  legislation 
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that  would  prevent  the  working  of  women  and  children,  or  at  least 
tend  to  prevent  it,  to  discourage  the  working  of  women  and  prevent 
the  working  of  children  in  these  manufacturing  establishments, 
would  be  better  for  the  country  than  the  question  of  lowering  tb.» 
cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ought  not  to  prevent  the  women  from  working 
except  at  nights.  Neany  all  European  nations  have  laws  prohibiting 
women  working  at  night.  Only  men  are  allowed  to  work  at  night 
there. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  the  factories  are  older  in  communities  it  has 
been  found  necessary  all  the  time  to  make  laws  to  protect  women 
and  children  against  the  methods  of  employing  labor? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  place  vou  were  speaking  about  was  Troy, 
N.  Y? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  think  the  shirt 'industry  there  ^ew  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  mechanics  of  the  town  insisted  on  weanng  white  shirts 
to  their  work,  and  the  women  had  to  get  busy  to  keep  them  supplied 
with  shirts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  were  wearing  shirts  that  were  white  when  they 
went  to  their  work,  but  what  was  the  color  of  the  shirts  when  they 
got  home?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  do  not  know.  But  that  seems  to  have  started 
all  the  women  up  there  to  making  shirts.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Clark,  and  sometimes  denied  in 
these  hearings,  that  in  the  textile  industries  in  England,  and  I  think 
also  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  machinery  is  driven  more  rapidly 
than  in  this  country,  giving  more  efficiency  tfiere  to  a  certain  amount 
of  labor  employed.  What  is  the -fact  about  that?  It  is  ordinarily 
claimed,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  the  machinery  efficiency  of  labor 
is  greater  in  this  country  than  abroad  as  a  rule,  and  the  textile  in- 
dustries have  been  picked  out  as  an  exception,  though  it  has  been 
denied  that  they  are  an  exception.    What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  England  the  machinery  is  run  a  little  faster  than 
ours ;  on  the  Continent  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  repeat  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  in  England,  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  trades, 
they  run  their  machinery  a  little  faster  than  ours,  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent they  do  not ;  but  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  wool  operator,  I  should  say,  is  not  great,  because  in 
some  cases  where  they  would  run  two  looms  in  En^^land  we  would  run 
three,  and  even  if  their  looms  went  faster  our  efficiency  in  that  case 
would  be  greater. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say,  Mr.  Clark,  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
operator  in  this  country  and  in  England  is  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  wool  trade ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  comparison  did  you  make  of  their  wages? 

Mr.  Clark.  Their  wages  are  a  trifle  under  one-half  of  ours. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  labor  cost  there  is  practically  one-half? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  efficiency  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  is  it  on  the  Continent? 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  French  operative  in  the  woolen  industry  gets 
about  the  same  as  the  Englishman,  but  the  German  operative  gets 
less  than  the  French  operative,  and  the  Italian  operative  gets  less 
than  the  German. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  about  the  productive  efficiency  of  each? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  American  and  Englishman  I  would  put  about  on  a 
par. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  does  the  Frenchman  compare  with  the  Eng- 
lishman ? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  less  efficient,  except  on  special  styles  of  cloth 
which  they  make,  and  which  the  English  do  not  make  in  general. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Germans? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  put  it  at  less  than  the  French. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  the  Italian  still  less? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  rates  of  wages  increase  as  the  operator 
becomes  more  productive? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  considering  the  wa^es  and  wage  scale,  tak- 
ing altogether,  your  estimate  is  that  the  difference  of  wages  per 
product  in  European  countries,  as  compared  with  this  country,  is 
about  one-half? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  speak  of  all  Europe.  In  England  that 
is  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  .you  not  state  that  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Italian  workman  follows  in  the  same  scale  as  his  wages? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  That  makes  the  ratio  still  greater.  It  makes 
the  ratio  of  cost  per  pound  still  greater.  It  does  not  compensate 
for  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  a  safe  estimate  to  make  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wage  scale  per  unit  of  product  is  not  greater  than  one- 
half  of  what  it  is  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  it  is  more  than  one-half.  The  English  labor 
cost  per  pound  is  one-half  of  ours.  Yes;  that  is  right.  You  take 
more  operatives  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  thought  when  you  came  to  the 
unit  of  product.  The  wage  scale  per  unit  of  product  would  be  about 
one-half  of  ours? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  iS  in  reference  to  cloths,  not  in  reference  to 
other  kinds  of  labor? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  only  speaking  of  cloths  and  woolen  goods.  In 
running  machine  tools  we  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  English; 
considerably  so.  That  is,  in  running  lathes  and  machine  tools  the 
American  worker  will  produce  more  than  an  English  worker.  In  the 
woolen  industry  it  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  you  speak  of  their  wages  being  50  per  cent  of 
ours,  that  applies  to  the  woolen  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  cotton  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  not  quite. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  that  shoddy  did  not  compete  with  wool. 
What  does  it  compete  with? 
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Mr.  Clark.  It  competes  with  wool,  of  course;  but  my  statement 
was  that  the  use  of  shoddy  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  would 
use  that  much  less  wool.  I  think  the  use  of  shoddy  increases  the  use 
of  wool. 

Mr.  Kandell.  It  competes  with  cotton? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  did  not  use  any  shoddy  at  all  you 
would  use  more  cotton,  because  you  use  less  wool. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  The  more  encouragement  there  is  to  the  use  of 
shoddy,  the  more  setback  there  is  to  the  increased  consumption  of 
cotton  and  the  use  of  cotton  in  fabrics? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  put  it  that  way;  but  cotton  has  such  a 
large  market  it  would  not  amount  to  much.  They  would  find  new 
outlets  for  it;  but  shoddy  does  take  the  place  of  some  amount  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Taking  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  the  man  who 
wants  to  buy  and  use  the  cloth,  is  it  not  well  to  encourage  the  mixing 
of  wool  and  cotton  in  order  to  produce  a  cheaper  and  at  the  same 
time  different  fabric  than  what  you  would  otherwise  have? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  is  commonly  called  "shoddy"  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  kind  of  cloth,  or  an  inferior  cloth,  but  a  different 
cloth?    It  may  be  much  better  for  the  uses  desired? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  is  made  right  and  honestly,  it  is  good 
value  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  winter  underclothing,  for  example,  in  the 
Southern  States  it  would  be  of  less  weight  than  that  required  in  very 
cold  sections? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  use  of  shoddy  there  would  be  more  econom- 
ical, would  it  not,  than  to  attempt  to  use  all  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  Some  shoddy  is  much  better  than  SDme  grades  of 
new  wool. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  there  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask. 
You  said  that  ordinarily  in  a  hundred  pounds  of  wool  there  would 
be  about  36  pounds  of  clean  wool  in  the  cloth.  In  other  words,  you 
would  get  36  pounds  of  wool  in  the  fabric.  AMiat  is  the  value,  ]ust 
in  general,  of  that  54  per  cent  that  does  not  go  into  the  fabric?  You 
went  over  that  to  some  extent  and  I  understand  the  different  parts 
of  it;  but  in  a  general  way,  about  what  is  the  value  of  that,  and  es- 
pecially what  IS  the  difference  between  its  value  and  the  cost  of 
separating  it — the  cost  of  the  operation  that  takes  it  away  from  the 
clean  fiber? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  take  this  cloth  he/e,  for  instance.  It  sells  for 
95  cents  a  pound,  and  the  greasy  wool  costs  24.3  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  tops  will  be  52.6  cents,  and  the  yaivi  will  be  66.6  cents  a  pound. 
The  finished  cloth  sells  for  95  cents  a  pound.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  all  right.  I  did  Hot  know  you  had 
it  in  that  form. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  committee  passed  two  weeks  ago,  this  closes  {he  hearings,  and 
there  will  be  no  further  hearings  by  the  committee  unless  they  desire 
information  on  some  subject  and  invite  gentlemen  to  be  present  to 
give  them  that  information;  that  is,  there  will  be  no  hearings  for 
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volunteers  as  distinguished  from  those  who  may  be  sent  for  by  the 
committee.  Of  course,  any  persons  desiring  to  present  briefs  and 
file  them  can  do  so  and  they  will  be  printed  with  the  hearings.  The 
only  difficulty  in  regard  to  that  is  that  if  they  are  not  brought  in 
promptly  they  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent  volume.  I  think  we 
have  material  now  for  five  or  six  volumes,  and  belated  briefs  and 
papers  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent  volume  with  the  index. 

Before  we  adjourn  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  uniform  courtesy,  and  especially  their  indefatigable  inquiries 
tending  to  bring  out  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  tariff  and  in  order 
to  aid  m  perfecting  the  bill.  I  think  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  especially  are  entitled  to  thanks  for  their  perseverance  and 
.  patience  in  getting  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  the  senior  member  of  the  minority,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  manner  in 
which  this  investigation  has  been  conducted,  and  no  inquiry  could  be 
fuller. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  is  very  much  gratified  at  the  gentle- 
man^s  statement.    The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.20  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  C-METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


ABRASIVES  OF  IRON. 

HON.  GHABLES  DICE,  SENATOR,  FILES  lETTEB  FROM  UANSFIELD, 
OHIO,  EELATIVE  TO  IRON  ABRASIVES. 

December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne;  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear   Mr.   Payne:  The   inclosed   letter   from   Capt.   Edwin   G. 
Slough,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  duty  on  iron  shot  and  other  iron  abrasives,  is  self- 
explanatory. 

The  favor  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  direct  that  information 
be  furnished  Captain  Slough  as  to  a  hearing  before  your  committee, 
in  order  that  this  matter  may  be  prevSented  in  proper  form  for 
consideration. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  Dick. 


Mansfield,  Ohio,  December  5, 1908, 
Hon.  Charles  Dick, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Dick  :  I  am  now  writing  yon  as  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  by  instruction  of  the  board  of  directors  in  relation  to 
securing  a  proper  duty  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  law  on  iron  shot, 
steel  shot,  grit,  and  other  iron  abrasives. 

We  have  located  the  only  institution  of  any  consequence  now  in 
this  country  (there  being  one  smull  factory  in  the  East,  which  is  peg- 
ging away  with  little  success)  which  produces  this  material,  which 
is  a  granite  polisher's  ^t,  or  shot,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  several  of 
our  local  people  are  interested  in  the  enterprise,  including  a  few 
Scotchmen,  who  came  here  from  Glasgow  to  establish  a  plant. 

They  find  upon  actual  contact  with  the  trade  that  the  England  and 
Scotland  product  is  underselling  them  so  badly  in  the  market  that 
they  can  not  compete  successfully  under  the  duty  as  it  stands,  and 
are  asking  the  duty  to  be  raised  from  45  to  75  per  cent. 

I  have  gone  into  the  matter  quite  extensively  with  our  committee 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  evidence  which  we  have  taken 
justifies  the  statement  that  an  additional  duty  should  be  levied  to 
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enable  this  industry  to  become  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  if  this  additional  duty  can  be  secured  it  will  mean  much 
for  the  city  of  Mansfield,  as  it  would  result  in  a  great  enlargement  of 
the  small  plant  which  we  are  now  trying  to  foster;  and  of  course  if 
this  plant  progresses  others  will  no  doubt  be  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  secretary  of  the  company  is  a  very  frank,  truthful  gentleman 
in  every  way  and  an  honest  maji,  and  I  have  gone  into  the  matter 
with  considerable  detail,  as  I  said  before,  and  he  tells  me  they  can  not 
make  their  goods  at  a  profit  justifying  the  investment  of  capital  under 
the  present  tariff. 

Will  you  not  be  good  enough  to  confer  with  Mr.  Payne  and  some 
other  members  of  the  House  committee  in  relation  to  this  point? 

I  know  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  protective  principles 
to  give  your  personal  attention  in  such  an  instance,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in  your  own  State  being  the  bene- 
ficiary in  the  fostering  of  a  new  industry  in  this  country. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  this  product  used  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  East. 

EespectfuUy,  Edw^n  G.  Slough, 

Secretary, 


THE  CALAIS  (ME.)  SHOT  WOBES  ASKS  A  DUTY  OF  1  CEIIT  FEB 
POUND  ON  CHILLED  SHOT. 

Calais,  Me.,  Decemher  16,  190S. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  Ten  years  ago  we  started  at  Calais,  Me.,  a  plant  to 
make  chilled  shot  for  use  in  granite  mills  here  and  elsewhere.  We 
have  been  in  competition  chiefly  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
feel  that  in  revising  the  tariff  it  should  be  changed  from  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of  45  per  cent  to  a  specific  duty  of  not  less  than  1  cent  per 
pound  on  all  sizes  of  chilled  shot.  We  have  carried  on  our  business 
m  a  most  economical  manner,  arid  have  not  in  the  ten  years  been 
able  to  get  a  profit  of  6  per  cent  a  year  on  our  investment,  leaving 
out  all  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant. 

The  foreign  makers  get  pig  iron  for  $13.40,  which  costs  us  $23.  A 
reduction  in  duty  on  pig  iron  would  not  help  us,  as  it  would  only 
be  added  to  the  foreign  price  to  us.  The  foreign  freights  to  New 
York  are  about  $3.23,  against  $5  from  Calais. 

We  do  not  know  the  comparative  wages  in  Scotland  and  here.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  in  ten  years  of  hard  work  we  have  been  con- 
stantly facing  a  foreign  competition  which  has  kept  our  prices  down 
below  a  fair  business  profit,  and  this  has  been  especially  true  of  small- 
sized  shot,  which  has  been  imported  and  sold  as  low  as  $25  a  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  and  this  is  below  cost  here. 

The  duty  should  apply  to  all  sizes  of  shot  and  should  be  specific 
duty,  as  in  the  past  the  valuations  have  been  such  that  the  price  has 
been  forced  down  to  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  us  on  small  sizes. 

In  1904  an  effort  was  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  com- 
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bine  the  American  makers  with  them  and  regulate  prices.    We  de- 
clined to  do  this,  and  think  we  ought  to  have  the  tariflf  protection. 
Respectfully, 

The  Calais  Shot  Works, 

By  W.    F.    BOARDMAN, 

Tredsurer. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

GAAS,  SCOTT  ft  CO.,  SICHHOND,  nTD.,  WELCOME  SEDUCTION  IN 
DVTY  ON  THSASHINO  HACHINESY  AND  EAW  HATESIAIS. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Decemher  16^  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  you  a  detailed  statement  showing  labor  cost  entering  into 
each  item  of  our  product.  We  can  say,  however,  that  we  find  from 
investigation  that  the  wages  paid  by  thrashing-machine  manufac- 
turers in  England  and  Germany  are  from  25  to  50  per  cent  lower  than 
are  paid  in  this  country;  but  this  difference  is  greatlj  reduced,  if 
not  entirely  wiped  out,  by  superior  methods  of  production,  improved 
shop  equipment,  shop  practice,  etc. 

It  is  also  true  that,  as  a  general  thing,  foreign  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  are  inferior  to  those  produced  in  this  country, 
and  in  many  lines  this  exists  to  such  an  extent  that  the  American 
fanner  would  not  have  the  foreign  product,  regardless  of  price. 

The  difference  in  wages  of  this  country  and  Canada  in  our  line  is 
not  very  great,  and  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  tariff  on 
thrashing  machinery  from  that  country  being  reduced  to  the  same 
amount  that  the  Canadian  government  puts  on  our  machinery,  or 
even  to  a  lower  point.  In  fact,  we  think  the  duty  should  be  reduced 
at  least  one-halt,  regardless  of  what  the  Canadian  government  may 
do,  and  taken  off  entirely  if  they  will  do  the  same. 

We  again  beg  to  say  that  we  will  welcome  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  thrashing  machinery  that  is  made  on  the  materials  entering 
into  the  construction  thereof. 

Yours,  truly,  Gaar,  Scott  &  Co., 

Manufa/iturers  of  Threshing  Machinery, 
By  S.  S.  Straitan,  Jr., 

Secretanj, 

ALUMINUM. 

THE  H.  H.  F&ANKLIN  MANUFACTUSINO  COMPANY,  SYEACUSE, 
N.  Y.,  STTBMITS  ADDITIONAL  INPOSHATION. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Deeemher  10,  19nt>, 
Hon.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  lieprestntatives. 
Dear  Sir  :  Supplementing  our  letter  to  you  of  the  7th  instant,  re- 
questing that  the  duty  on  aluminum  be  either  entirely  removed  or 
lowered,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  clipping  taken  from 
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the  American  Metal  Market  and  Daily  Iron  and  Steel  Report  of 
December  9,  1908,  which  in  our  opinion  gives  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  situation  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  aluminum,  and  may  assist  your  committee  in  determining 
what  should  be  a  lair  duty  upon  this  product. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  H.  Franklin  Manui^acturino  Company, 
11.  H.  Franklin,  President. 


THE  DKOP  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  ALUMINUM. 
[American  Metal  Market  and  Dally  Iron  and  Steel  Report,  December  9,  1908.] 

The  price  of  aluminum  bus  now  dropped  to  an  extent  which  reminds  one  of 
the  slump  in  coi)per  last  year.  The  stage  of  the  aluminum  tragedy  has  been  in 
Euroi)e.  In  this  country  the  Bradley  internal  heating  patent  decision  of  five 
years  ago,  which  was  against  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  (nt  that 
time  named  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company),  became  n  blessing  In  disguise 
for  this  comi>any,  since  after  having  made  arrangements  with  the  owners  of 
the  Bradley  patent  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  monopoly  in  this  country 
under  the  protection  of  the  Bradley  patent,  after  the  expiration,  in  1908,  of  tlie 
fundamental  Hnll  patents  for  the  electrotype.  The  Bradley  patent  will  run  out 
during  1000:  until  its  expiration  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  is  pro- 
tected as  sole  producer  in  this  country.  The  situation  has  been  different  in 
Euroi)e.  Stability  in  i)roduction  and  prices  has  been  maintained  there  In  thepnst 
by  a  firm  agreement  between  the* different  producers,  the  so-called  international 
aluminum  syndicate,  formed  in  1001.  The  objects  were  to  establish  distinct 
«I)heres  of  interest  and  stable  prices.  For  a  number  of  years  the  syndicate 
succeeded  admirably.  But,  naturally,  as  a  result  of  no  further  protection  being 
obtained  by  patents  in  Europe,  competition  started.  Several  new  works — some 
^uite  large  ones — were  erected  by  outsiders,  and  the  fight  began,  with  the 
natural  consequences.  A  great  factor  in  this  fight  was  the  decline  of  the  demand 
for  aluminum,  especially  by  the  automobile  industry,  on  account  of  the£nanclal 
and  industrial  crisis  last  year.  The  last  result  which  we  reported  in  our  last 
issue  was  the  dissolution  of  the  syndicate  agreement  on  October  1,  and  the 
final  slump  in  prices  began.  The  prices  of  ingots  in  London  is  now  between  £65 
and  £75  per  ton.  which  is  equivalent  to  15  to  17  cents  per  i>ound.  On  account 
of  the  protective  duty,  the  price  in  this  country  is  about  25  cents  per  pound. 
Though  in  this  Euroi)ean  war  this  country  has  been  only  an  onlooker,  the  re- 
action has  been  distinctly  felt  here.  The  monopoly  in  this  country  had  to 
yield,  since  imiwrts  from  Euroi)e  threatened,  aud  25-eont  aluminum  means  a 
great  change  indeed  from  the  former  steady  price  above  40  cents. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  i)rice  will  remain  as  low  as  It  Is  at  present  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  some  of  the  European  plants  are  now  forced  to  sell 
aluminum  below  self-cost  (If  self-cost  includes  interest  on  capital,  depreciation, 
etc.).  The  aluminum  industry  has  always  been  carried  on  with  greatest 
secrecy.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  producing  aluminum  has  been  estimated 
to  be  something  like  15  or  16  cents  a  pound,  but  the  exact  meaning  of  "cost" 
in  these  estimates  Is  very  doubtful.  On  the  best  authority  which  w^e  have  in  a 
special  case,  the  cost,  including  everything,  figured  out  as  only  very  slightly 
less  than  16  cents  i)er  i>ound  in  a  proiwsed  PYench  mountain  plant  (which  was 
not  erected,  but  was  figured  out  with  greatest  care),  the  cost  of  electric  power 
being  in  this  case  about  $8  per  hp-year.  This  was  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tion of  supply  of  raw  materials  aud  electric  power.  There  is  no  such  cheap 
electric  i)ower  available  for  i)roRi)ectivo  aluminum  makers  in  this  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  situation  In  the  aluminum  industry  is  not  very 
attractive  for  outsiders  to  start  oomi>etltion  with  the  present  sole  producer 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Bradley  patents  in  1009.  We  may  exiM?ct  fluctua- 
tions of  the  price  of  aluminum  In  the  near  future.  The  price  may  finally  rise 
again,  but  It  seems  certain  that  it  can  never  return  to  the  old  figures  of  two 
years  ago.     Aluminum  appears  to  have  come  down  for  good  to  a  price  com- 
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parable  witli  copper;  there  is  very  little  diflterence  now  In  the  London  price 
quotations  for  copper  and  aluminum.  The  net  result  will  be  the  use  of 
aluminum  for  many  purposes  to  which  it  is  very  well  suited,  while  the  former 
high  prices  were  prohibitive.    (Electro-chemical  and  Metallurgical  Industry.) 


BICYCLES. 

AMEBICAN    MANTTFACTUBESS    OF    BICTCLES    PETITION    FOR 
BETENTION  OF  FBESENT  DUTIES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Decemher  15^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  We  represent  the  following  bicycle  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States:  Consolidated  Manufacturing  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Emblemn  Manufacturing  Company,  AnffoTa,  N.  Y. ;  Great  Western 
Manufacturing  Company,  Laporte,  Ind.;  Pierce  Cycle  Company^ 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  also 
the  signers  to  this  brief  and  by  authority  given  in  telegrams  and 
letters  herewith  attached  from  Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
Snyder  Manufacturing  Company,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  National  Cycle 
Company,  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  Iver  Johnson  Arms  and  Cycle  Company, 
Fitchburg,  Mfass. ;  Miami  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio;  Toledo  Metal  mieel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Gendron 
Wlieel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Excelsior  Motor  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

These  corporations  produce  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  bicycles 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

We  beg  leave  to  present  to  your  notice  the  decline  in  the  industry 
of  the  manufacturing  of  foot-propelled  bicj^cles  and  tricycles  and 
parts  thereof  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  Bulletin  No.  66,  Cen- 
sus of  Manufacturers,  1905. 

Automobiles  and  bicycles  and  tricycles. 


1000. 


Pactortei 1  312 

OapltaL !  $29,783,059 

Total  wages . ?K.  180.817 

Value  of  bicycles _ - $23,080,437 

Bicycles I  1, 182,^50 

Average  value $20.03 


1906. 


101 

$5,883,458 

$1,071,408 

$4^00.420 

252,923 

$16.25 


While  there  are  no  statistics  available  since  the  census  of  1005,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  number  of  bicycles  manufactured  has  not  increased, 
nor  has  there  been  any  advance  in  the  selling  prices  since  that  time. 
,We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  decrease  in  the 
value  of  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts  exported  from  the  United  States 
since  1807  and  to  the  great  increase  in  exports  from  England  and 
Germany  in  the  same  period. 
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Bicycle  exports — United  States,  England,  and  Oennany. 


United 
States. 

England. 

Gtermany. 

1897 

1898—. 

93.902,736 
7.W)2,197 
4.820,284 
3,061.061 
2,599,237 
2.681,255 
2,099,092 
1,621,820 
1,320,496 
1,404,546 
1.082.727 
'«604,.j83 

16,937,012 
4,660,554 
3,227,025 
2,573,361 
2,800,448 
3,482,479 
(•) 
(•) 
4,727,000 
(') 
»  4,843,82'i 
»  5.260,925 

(•) 

1899 - _ 

(•) 

1900- _            —    .    — 

(•) 

(•) 

looiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiriiriiiiriiriiiirriiiiirriiiiiriiii 

1904 

98,600.259 
4.6S9.2nO 
5,028,000 

1906 

6,948,2J0 

1906 

(«) 

^  10,172,000 
«  7.846.250 

•  No  statistics  available. 

*  Nine  months. 


"  For  six  months  only. 
«*  For  ten  months  only. 


Practically  during  these  years  no  bicycles  of  foreign  manufacture 
have  been  imported  mto  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  export  trade  in  bicycles  and 
bicycle  parts  has  diminished  to  an  extent  that  nearly  takes  it  from 
the  list  of  exports,  while  during  the  same  periods  the  export  trade  of 
European  countries,  notably  England  and  Germany,  has  increased. 

Until  about  1902  the  United  States  could  fairly  compete  in  the  sale 
of  bicycles  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  with  England  and  Ger- 
many, the  advantage  of  improved  and  labor-saving  machinery  largely 
oflFsetting  the  extremely  low  wages  paid  in  European  countries  as 
compared  with  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  But  English  and 
German  shops  are  now  equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery — 
much  of  it  of  American  makes — and  the  competition  between  Europe 
and  the  ITnited  States  to-day  as  affecting  costs  of  production  is  in 
wages,  and  this  competition  in  wages  applies  not  only  to  the  labor 
expended  directly  on  the  bicycle  but  to  the  costs  of  materials  used 
and  to  the  expenses  in  the  marketing  of  the  bicycles. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  tried  to  meet  these  conditions 
and  maintain  a  fair  competition,  but  they  have  apparently  gone  as  far 
as  they  can.  Even  moderate  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  without 
question  invite  shipments  from  England  and  Germany  to  this  coun- 
try, with  the  result  of  a  further  if  not  total  decline  in  our  industry 
or  the  other  alternative  of  forcing  European  wages  upon  American 
workmen. 

Now,  shall  we  open  the  doors  to  the  foreign  manufacturers  or  re- 
duce the  wages  of  American  workmen  to  meet  this  competition? 

There  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts 
5,000  men,  and  in  the  retail  sale  of  same  about  8,400  more,  all  of 
whom  are  dependent  on  the  bicycle  industry  for  the  livelihood  of 
themselves  and  their  families. 

The  estimated  wages  paid  are  2,500  bicycle  factory  employees. 
2,500  bicycle-parts  factory  employees,  8,400  bicycle  dealers  and  re- 
pair men,  total  13,400,  at  a  conservative  average  of  $2  per  diem  for 
two  hundred  and  fiftv  davs  per  annum,  make:s  a  distribution  in  paf 
rolls  amounting  to  $G*,700.bOO. 

Bicycle  manufacturers  have  no  desire  for  special  treatment  or  un- 
fair rate  of  tariff,  but  with  the  prices  on  most  material  and  lower 
wages  paid  in  Europe,  as  compared  with  said  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
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terial  in  the  United  States,  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  is  only 
fair  protection. 

We  further  petition  that  the  present  rate  of  tariff  be  maintained 
and  that  bicycles  and  tricycles  and  parts  of  same  be  classified  as  such. 
Great  Western  Manufacturing  Company,  Julius  Loun, 
president:   The    Consolidated   Manufacturing   Com- 
pany, W.  F.  McGuire,  manager;  Pope  Manufactur- 
mg  Company,  George  Pope;  Pierce  Cycle  Company. 


Exhibit  A. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  12^  1908. 
Pope  MANtrFACTCBiNO  Company, 

Hartford^  Conn. 
Gentlemen:  We  just  prepared  a  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  the  House  of  Representatives  when  your  telegram 
reached  us.  We  have  decided  to  have  you  represent  us  at  the  meeting, 
and  we  will  telegraph  your  Col.  George  Pope,  care  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  follows: 

''  We,  Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  bicycles  at  Chicago, 
111.,  herewith  authorize  you  to  represent  us  at  the*^  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  subject  of  reduction  of  duty 
on  bicycles.  Please  use  all  your  effort  to  have  the  interest  of  the 
bicycle  manufacturer  protected.  No  change  in  bicycle  tariff.  We 
need  protection.  European  manufacturers  produce  bicycles  for  less 
than  half;  that  is  my  experience  while  manufacturing  bicycles  in 
Germany.  From  700  bicycle  manufacturers  in  United  States  in  1896 
12  only  are  left.  We  can  not  compete  in  foreign  countries." 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co., 
Iagnscz  Schwinn,  President, 


Exhibit  B. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  December  IJ/^  1908. 
George  Pope, 

New  Willard  Hotels  Washington^  D.  C. 
Regret  our  inability  to  be  with  you,  and  authorize  you  to  appear 
for  us  and  urge  that  the  duties  on  bicycles  and  all  other  manufac- 
tured articles  oe  left  as  they  are  or  made  higher.  Competition  be- 
tween American  manufacturers  keeps  the  j)rice  so  low  that  there  is 
not  to-day  a  living  profit.  There  is  practically  no  foreign  market 
on  these  goods,  and  we  must  have  the  iVmerican  market  or  go  out  of 
business. 

H.  P.  Snyder  Manufacturing  Co., 
H.  P.  Snyder,  Treasurer. 
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Exhibit  C. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  December  i2,  m&. 

Col.  George  Pope, 

New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  regret  very  much  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  be  with  you  Tuesday  next,  but  are  glad  to  know  that  you  are  to 
appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  represent  us. 

Tl]i»  history  of  the  bicycle  business  is  an  open  book,  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  even  under  the  present  tariff  American  manufacturers 
have  not  prospered.  There  are  but  few  of  us  left — 19  only,  we  be- 
Jieve — and  few  of  those  would  still  be  in  the  business  if  they  could 
find  other  lines  which  would  keep  their  factories  busy.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  19  is  now  devoting  part  of  his  manufacturing  capacity  to 
other  lines  on  account  of  there  not  being  a  market  for  all  of  the  bicy- 
cles which  he  can  produce.  The  world's  markets  are  practically 
closed  to  us  by  either  cheaper  production  abroad  on  account  of 
cheaper  labor  or  preferential  tariflFs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English 
colonies.  Reduction  in  the  tariff  would  be  simply  an  aid  to  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  in  reaching  part  of  our  home  markets,  would  Dot 
reduce  price  to  the  consumers,  as  bicycles  in  America  are  as  cheap  as 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  would  ultimately  force  the  American 
manufacturer  out  of  business  by  compelling  him  to  reduce  produc- 
tion below  the  point  where  he  can  live.  To-day  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  American  bicycle  factories  is  probably  double  the  actual 
output.  The  desire  of  each  manufacturer  to  increase  his  output  has 
resulted  in  the  closest  kind  of  competition  in  the  restricted  market. 
If  the  tariff  were  reduced,  it  would  without  doubt  let  in  additional 
foreign  competition,  which  would  ultimately,  necessarily,  reduce  the 
number  of  workers  and  also  their  wages  in  this  country. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  your  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  bicy- 
cle trade  during  the  last  thirty  years  will  enable  you  to  present  the 
matter  to  the  committee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  understand 
the  conditions  as  we  know  them. 
Yours,  truly 

National  Cycle  Manufacturing  Co., 
F.  C.  Finkenstaedt,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  D. 

P'rrrHBURG,  Mass.,  December  lis,  1908. 
Col.  George  Pope.  • 

Pope  Mann  fact  ffrinf/  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Sir:  The  writer  understands  that  it  is  your  intention  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  in  pro- 
tost  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  bicycles,  and,  if  you  T^ill,  we 
would  like  to  have  you  represent  us  at  this  hearing. 

We  believe  that  the  bicycle  business  can  not  stand  any  reduction  in 
tariff.  We  have  hcvn  driven  out  of  the  Japanese  market,  where  we 
had  a  good  trade,  and  practically  from  the  European  market  by  the 
Belgian,  German,  and  English  madiines,  nn  account  of  the  difference 
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in  cost  of  manufacture,  the  item  of  labor  entering  into  bicycles  to 
such  a  great  extent  that  it  gives  foreign  products  a  grejit  advantage 
over  those  of  American  make. 

In  continental  Europe  the  people  even  take  some  of  the  labor  to 
their  homes,  where  the  wives  and  children  perform  some  of  it.  This 
saves  for  the  manufacturer  much  space  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired for  help,  besides  heating,  lighting,  taxes,  etc.  In  Japan  the 
difference  in  cost  is  even  greater,  as  Japanese  labor  is  cot  still  further 
than  that  of  continental  Europe. 

In  fact,  labor  and  other  items  place  this  competition  in  such  shape 
that  if  foreign  bicycles  were  to  enter  the  American  field  to-day  such 
little  business  as  now  exists  in  this  line  would  be  swept  away  by  for- 
eign  competition. 

I  hope  you  will  use  every  effort  to  impress  upon  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  fact  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  bicycles 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  bicycle  industry  of  this  country,  and  also 
to  that  of  bicycle  parts  and  accessories. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

IvER  Johnson's  Arms  and  Ctclb  Works, 
Fred  I.  Johnson. 


Exhibit  E. 

MiDDLETOWN,  Ohio,  December  i^  1908, 
George  Pope, 

New  Willard  Hotels  Washington^  D.  C. : 
Please  represent  us  at  meet'ng.  We  earnestly  hope  your  effort  to 
prevent  reduction  of  duties  on  bicycles  will  be  successful.  The  bi- 
cycle business  is  only  now  slowly  getting  on  its  feet  after  depression 
caused  by  fad  passing  out.  The  present  profits  are  very  small,  and 
if  obliged  to  meet  prices  of  foreign  competitors,  with  cheap  labor, 
would  practically  kill  the  bicycle  business  in  this  country. 

The  Miami  Cyci^e  and  Manufacturing  Company. 


Exhibit  F. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  H^  1908. 
George  Pope, 

Willard  Hotel^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Enter  our  most  vigorous  protest  against  reducing  duties  on  bicyclef*. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Wheel  C!o. 


Exhibit  G. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  12^  1908. 
Geo.  Pope, 

New  Willard  Hotels  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  telegram  advising  us  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  question 
of  reducing  the  duty  on  bicycles  next  Tuesday. 

61318-^ARiFP— No.  41—08 3 
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We  regi'et  exceedingly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  have  a 
representative  there  at  that  time,  so  we  authorize  j'ou  to  speak  for  us 
in  earnestly  protesting  against  lowering  the  duty  on  bicycles.  It  is  a 
well-known  lact  that  makere  of  bicycles  in  this  country  have  not  been 
getting  fat  at  the  business  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  pvice^ 
are  brought  down  so  uncomfortably  close  to  cost,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  our  labor  cost  is  very  much  greater  than  in  England. 
France,  or  German}^  Should  foreign  manufacturers  be  allowed  to 
bring  their  bicycles  into  this  country  in  competition  with  us,  it 
would  simply  drive  American-made  bicycles  off  the  market.  Foreign 
makers  have  of  late  years  been  using  our  improved  machinery,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  with  their  cheap  labor,  they  have  been  able  to  take 
all  the  export  business  that  American  makers  formerly  enjoyed. 
That  is  evidence  enough  that  we  can  not  compete  with  them  under  our 
labor  cost. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gendron  Wheel  Co. 


Exhibit  H. 

Chicago,  III.,  Decenther  /4?  UHJS. 
(tEOR(}E   Poi'E, 

New  WilJard  Hotel,  Washinf/ton^  D,  C: 
Unavoidabl}'  delayed;  can  not  l)e  with  you  in  person.  As  our  in- 
terests are  parallel  with  yours,  believe  you  can  present  our  mutual 
interests  in  most  able  manner.  AVc  are  absolutely  for  no  reduction 
in  tariff,  particularly  as  this  would  affect  the  baby  industry  of  motor 
cycles  in  the  already  heavily  involved  bicycle  business. 

Excelsior  Motor  and  MANUFACTrRiNO  Co.. 
Fred.  C.  Robie. 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN  MANTIFACTTJRING  COMPANY,  LA  PORTE, 
IND.,  ASKS  RETENTION  OF  DUTY  ON  BICYCLES. 

I^A  Porte,  Ind.,  Deremher  12^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Clwhman  Waf/s  and  Me(fns  (■omwHtee^  Washing/ ton ^  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  duty  on  bicycles,  as  a  manufacturer 
1  wish  to  urge  upon  you  not  to  remove  the  duty  on  finished  bicycles. 
I  ask  that  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and 'the  industry  of  the  bicycle 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

I  speak  with  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  English,  German,  and 
Belgium  bicycles.  The  price  that  they  are  now  naming  and  would 
name  if  the  duty  were  removed  on  finished  bicycles  would  kill  the 
bicycle  business  and  close  the  manufacturers'  doors  of  bicycles  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  Fauber  patent  one-piece  crank  hangers 
that  go  into  bicycles.  We  sell  them  throughout  the  world,  but  are 
shut  out  from  selling  them  in  England,  Germany,  and  Belgiiun  on 
account  of  the  low  price  there  on  bicycles.  They  are  selling  bicycles 
to-day  for  less  than  our  cost  of  production. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  pay  the  wages  ^nd  prices  of  materials 
and  cost  of  conducting  the  business  in  the  United  States  and  compete 
with  the  low  prices  of  the  German,  English,  and  Belgium  bicycles 
to-day. 

Therefore  I  pray  your  committee  do  not  remove  the  duty  on 
bicycles. 

The  present  selling  price  of  bicycles  in  the  United  States  is  very 
low.  There  is  no  combination,  no  restriction  of  the  trade,  or  pooling 
arrangement,  but  entirely  open  competition,  and  that  lias  been  strong 
enough  to  make  the  price  of  bicycles  so  low  that  it  is  only  a  small 
profit  to  the  manufacturers  at  best.  The  price  is  so  low  on  bicycles 
that  anjrone  who  wishes  one  has  no  objection  to  the  price  he  can  buy 
a  machine  for. 

Removal  of  or  even  reducing  the  present  duty  on  bicycles  can  only 
do  more  harm  than  possible  good. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  am. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  J.  Ix)NN,  Premie nt. 


CARRIAGES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i^,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Com^mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Sir:  I  have  been  requested  to  state  to  your  committee  that  so  far 
as  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  of  carriages 
do  not  desire  any  further  duty  on  their  line  of  goods.  New  Haven 
used  to  be  the  center  of  carnage  manufacturmg  and  to-day  has  a 
number  of  factories. 

Respectfully,  N.  I).  Sperry,  M.  C. 


CAST-IRON  PIPE  AND  DRAWBACKS. 

WALTER  WOOD,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  FILES  STIPPLEMENT  BEIEP, 
IN  WHICH  HE  SEFEKS  TO  DEAWBACKS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  16.,  1908. 
CoMMrmiE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  Any  duty  that  is  more  than  enough  to  protect  the 
existence  of  a  business  (but  not  including  profits)  is  too  high,  and 
therefore  detrimental  to  a  healthy  development. 

Because  with  high  duties  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  (by  admission 
of  small  amounts  of  foreign  material)  abnormal  profits  during  times 
of  gppeat  pressure,  thus  drawing  newcomers  into  the  business  and 
causing  tnose  already  manufacturing  to  expand  their  output  on  an 
artificial  basis. 

The  cast-iron  pipe  industry  during  the  past  few  years  is  a  marked 
example  of  such  conditions. 
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The  increase  of  domestic  output  has  given  rise  to  exasperating 
competition  and  caused  loss  to  makers  and  employees. 

Three  dollars  per  ton  above  the  duty  on  pig  iron  is  ample  to 
protect  the  cast-iron  pipe  industry  of  the  United  States,  although 
this  duty  will  permit  importation  to  cities  near  the  Pacific  coast 
and  perhaps  in  southern  Texas. 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  the 
United  States  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  committee  to  reduce  the 
tariff  more  than,  at  the  most,  $2  per  ton. 

Until  the  price  of  lake  ore  is  reduced  it  would  be  unfair  and  im- 
proper to  further  reduce  the  duty. 

The  influence  that  the  "  peggjing  "  of  lake  ore  prices  has  upon  the 
pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States  (and  the  impossibility  of 
foreign  ores  competing  effectively)  is  shown  by  the  table  of  produc- 
tion and  importation  of  ores  in  the  United  States. 

Iron  ore  production  by  districts. 

Per  cent. 

I^ke  region 80.5 

Alabama  and  Georgia 10.4 

New  York 1 2.6 

Pennsylvania  1. 6 

Virginia 1. 6 

New  Jersey 1.06 

97.76 
Balance  of  United  States 2.4 

Any  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  must  therefore 
come  from  the  lowering  of  prices  of  lake  ores. 

DRAWBACKS. 

In  the  di<5cus«ion  between  those  claiming  that  duties  should  be 
entirely  removed  and  those  w^ishing  to  retain  moderate  rates,  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  clauses  referring  to  drawbacks  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  parties  importing  material  under  the  reduced  rates  c^n 
still  secure  practically  free-trade  privileges  by  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  sell  importation  certificates  to  exporters  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.* 

Thus  importation  certificates  could  bs  used  for  exporting  coal  into 
New  England,  coal  from  Alabama,  wheat  into  Minneapolis,  wheat 
from  CaRfornia,  iron  and  steel  on  Pacific  coast,  and  iron  and  steel 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Ores  for  smelters  could  be  brought  into  Arizona ;  metal  exported 
from  New  York  or  Baltimore. 

A  thorough  and  carefully  devised  scheme  permitting  importations 
of  either  raw  or  finished  material,  if  facilitated  by  drawbacks  granted 
to  exportation?  of  similar  materials  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
will  tend  to  bring  into  the  United  States  a  large  amount  of  trade 
which  it  otherwise  could  not  obtain. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

Walter  Wood. 
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CUTLERY. 

HON.  THOMAS  W.  BRADLEY,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  RELATIVE  TO 
EVASIONS  OF  SECTION  8,  ACT  OF  1897. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means^ 

Home  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  response  to  your  suggestion  that  I 
file  a  written  brief  regarding  alleged  outrageous  evasion  of  section  8, 
tariff  law  of  1897,  in  connection  with  imports  of  articles  named  in 
paragraph  153  of  said  tariff  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  such 
orief ,  annexed  herewith,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  under  even  date;  and  if  you  deem  it  consistent  to 
request  that  all  this  matter  be  made  a  part  of  the  printed  tariff  hear- 
ings, so  that  in  case  any  material  statement  be  promptly  questioned,  I 
may  invoke  the  power  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  summon 
witnesses  and  compel  sworn  testimony.  With  best  wishes. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  W.  'Bradley. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  19^  1908, 
Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyou, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  Washington j  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  connection  with  outrageous  evasion 
of  section  8,  tariff  law  of  1897, 1  have  the  honor  to  file  complaint  and 
charges,  as  follows: 

The  law  providing  that  all  imported  goods  shall  bear  the  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  was  first  passed  in  connection  with  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff,  and  was  based  on  a  copy  of  the  English  law  submitted  by 
me  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

At  the  time  our  law  was  framed  and  until  about.  1900  the  only 
method  of  stamping  the  firm  name,  trade-mark,  and  countrj'  of  origin 
on  pocketknivcs  and  razors  was  by  a  steel  stamp  or  die  driven  deep 
into  the  tang  of  the  blade. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  subsequent  to  October  9,  1890,  in^ports 
of  German  knives  were,  in  some  cases,  held  up  until  the  importer 
had  caused  the  word  "  Germany  "  to  be  stamped  with  a  steel  die  on 
the  blade  tang  of  each  knife,  and  this  at  the  appraiser's  stores,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  customs  employee ;  all  this  at  the  importer's  ex- 
pense. I  mention  this  to  show  that  stamping  deep  with  a  steel  die 
was  the  manner  in  which  German  and  English  knives  and  razors 
were  "  usually  and  ordinarily  marked,"  both  as  to  the  name  of 
country  of  origin,  trade-mark,  and  firm  name,  and  that  the  depart- 
ment enforced  the  real  intent  of  the  law  as  covered  bv  section  8  of 
the  tariff  law  of  1897. 

For  some  time,  how  long  I  can  not  state,  but  for  more  than  a  year 
past  German  knives  and  razors  have  been  passed  through  the  port  of 
New  York  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  "  wash  stamped  " 
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instead  of  stamped  with  steel  die,  and  have  also  been  passed  with  the 
word  "  Germany  "  in  "  light  etching  "  so  shallow  as  to  be  easily  buffed 
off.  The  "  wash  stamped  "  name  of  "  Germany  "  being  merely  a  com- 
position easily  wiped  off  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  benzine.  Even 
the  firm  name  on  front  or  "  mark  "  side  of  blade  tang  is  treated  in 
same  manner,  so  that  both  the  name  of  country  of  origin  and  firm 
name  may  be  easily  removed  and  the  knives  and  razors  be  then  steel- 
die  stamped  in  this  country  with  a  name  representing  the  product  to 
be  of  American  manufacture.  The  entire  proceeding  is  a  deliberate 
and  carefully  though-out  scheme  for  evading  the  true  intent  of  sec- 
tion 8,  and  of  placing  on  the  American  market  an  inferior  grade  of 
German  manufacture  under  the  guise  of  a  reputable  American 
product. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  low  estimate,  in  my  judgment, 
of  the  amount  of  German  "  wash  stamped  "  product  imported,  and 
evading  the  intent  of  section  8,  during  the  year  1908.  It  can  readily 
be  understood  that  a  continuance  of  tliis  practice  will  steadily  depre- 
ciate and  eventually  ruin  the  high  standing  of  reputable  American 
production. 

Based  on  information  and  belief,  I  submit  the  following  list  of  im- 
porters in  New  York  City  that,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  and  still  are 
engaged  in  the  practice  above  clearly  explained: 

Adolph  Kastor  &  Bros.,  109  Duane  street;  A.  L.  Silberstein.  476 
Broadway;  F.  A.  Clauberg.  27  Park  Place;  Alex  Witte,  91  Warren 
street;  Krusius  Brothers,  296  Broadway;  AVestre  Brothers,  148 
Chambers  street ;  Max  Klass,  298  Broadway ;  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  Wash- 
ington Square. 

Both  in  Newark,  X.  J.,  and  in  New  York  City  are  workrooms  to 
which  importers  send  German  knives  and  razors  to  have  the  wash 
stamped  "  Germany  "  buffed  off,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  have  the  wa^h 
stamped  name  of  German  maker  or  importer  bufl'ed  off  and  a  name 
similar  to  that  of  some  reputable  American  trade-mark  steel  stamped 
in  lieu  thereof.  Bleeker  and  West  Eleventh  street.  New  York  City, 
formerly  conducted  by  J.  W.  Murray,  is  one  place  where  this  work 
has  been  and  may  now  be  done;  298  Broadway  another. 

Several  importers  of  German  knives  and  razors  have  manufac- 
turing plants  in  this  country  or  close  connection  with  such  plants, 
and  also  have  close  connection  with  manufacturing  plants  in  Ger- 
many. The  firm  of  Adolph  Kastor  &  Bros.,  with  a  small  factory  at 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  and  a  brother  conducting  or  interested  in  a  large 
cutlery  ])lant  in  Solingen,  Germany,  nuiv  be  referred  to.  Hermami 
Boker  &  Co.,  Duane  street,  New  York  City,  have  a  knife  factory  at 
Newai'k,  N.  J.,  and  are  closely  connected  with  a  large  cutlery  manu- 
factory in  Germany;  but  this  house,  with  AViebush  and  Hilger,  of 
New  York  City,  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  goods  they  import, 
would  be  more  likely  to  condemn  this  "wash  stamp  "  practice  than 
to  engage  in  it. 

Several  small  manufacturers  of  American  knives  and  razors  seek 
to  make  profit  at  tlie  exj,ense  of  reputation  out  of  this  ''wash-stamp" 
practice,  and  either  import  direct  or  through  such  houses  as  F.  A. 
Clauberg,  27  Park  place.  New  York  City,  and  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  Wash- 
ington scjuare,  New  York  City,  or  others;  a^id  removing  at  their  fac- 
tories the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  from  foreign  product,  offer 
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the  same,  with  their  own  American  name  or  trade-mark  stampe^ 
thereon,  in  common  with  the  product  of  their  American  factories. 

In  my  judgment,  based  on  information  and  belief,  the  following 
American  manufacturers  do  this  or  have  recently  done  it : 

Schatt  &  Morgan,  Titusville,  Pa.,  and  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

Tidioute  Razor  Company,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

Case  Brothers,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Cattaraugus  Cutlery  Company,  or  Champlin  &  Co.,  Little  Valley, 
N.  Y. 

Some  manufacturers  of  table  cutlery,  shears,  and  other  cutlery  run 
side  lines  of  pocketknives  and  razors,  as  the  Wiss  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  high-grade  shears,  Newark,  X.  J.,  and  A.  F.  Bannister  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  both  of  whom  are  familiar  with  the  "  wash-stamp  " 
practice.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  country  of  origin,  wash 
stamped,  or  steel-die  stamped,  is  steadily  buffed  out,  or  even  ground 
out,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  Newark  factory  of  A.  F.  Ban- 
nister &  Co. 

I  have  not  a  dollar  of  interest  in  any  manufacturing  industry;  but 
in  my  home  town  of  Walden,  N.  Y.,  are  three  manufacturing  plants, 
producing  about  50  per  cent  of  the  American  output  of  pen  and 
pocket  knives.  The  people  of  my  town  depend  on  this  industry, 
and  I  am  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  these  pocketknife 
operatives,  whoi^e  highly  skilled  trade  will  be  discredited  and  prob- 
ably ruined  if  this  nefarious  evasion  of  the  true  intent  of  section  8 
is  permitted  to  continue.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  request,  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  attention  of  the  appraiser  at  every  United  States  port 
of  entry  be  called  to  this  evasion  of  section  8,  tariff  law  of  1807,  and 
instructed  to  refuse  entry  to  all  imported  articles  named  in  para- 
graph 153  of  said  law  that  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  true  intent 
of  said  section  8. 

2.  That  appraisers  be  instructed  to  rule  that  the  true  intent  of  sec- 
tion 8,  "Usually  and  ordinarily  marked,  stamped,"^  etc.,  means 
stamped  by  steel  die  deep  into  the  blade  tang,  and  refers:  not  only  to 
the  stamp  of  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  but  to  the  name  of 
individual,  firm,  or  corporation  or  trade-mark  thereon. 

3.  If  a  department  ruling  in  relaticm  to  section  8.  as  affecting  all 
articles  named  in  paragraph  153,  has  not  betm  issued,  that  such  ruling 
issue  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

4.  That,  if  the  department  can  ccmsistently  do  so,  I  be  given  a  legal 
opinion  as  to  the  erasing  of  foreign  stamps,  the  restamping  with 
intention  to  misrepresent  and  deceive,  all  as  above  referred  to,  and 
whether  there  l)e  any  federal  statute  und(M-  which  persons  can  be 

[)roceeded  against,  whether  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce 
aw  might  be  made  to  cover  such  cases,  or  whether  action  under  the 
common  law  is  the  only  recourse  for  the  consumer  or  manufacturer 
injured  by  the  kind  of  deceptir>n  herein  complained  of. 

Through  the  consideration  of  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  chairman,  I 
am  permitted  to  submit  all  points  here  mentioned  to  Mr.  Th  )nias  J. 
Doherty,  assistant  counsel.  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with  a  view  of 
amending  section  8,  and  "protecting,  so  far  as  practicable,  reputable 
American  makers  of  pen  and  pocket  knives  and  razors,  and  have  sub- 
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mitted  to  Mr.  Doherty  certain  exhibits  of  "  wash-stamped "  pocket 
knives.    Such  exhibits  I  can  submit  to  the  department,  if  desired. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  W.  Bradley. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  19, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  G. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Since  the  year  1900,  or  thereabouts,  pen 
and  pocket  knives  have  been  imported  in  assembled  but  unfinished 
condition.  At  first  the  knives  were  sent  here  in  a  very  rough,  unfin- 
ished state ;  but  after  the  invoice  value  had  passed  the  United  States 
appraiser  and  become  accepted,  as  a  matter  of  course  more  finish  wa=J 
gradually  added  to  subsequent  importations,  until  there  remained  no 
finishing  to  be  done  outside  of  color  buffing,  edge  setting,  cleaning, 
wrapping,  and  boxing. 

As  labor  of  the  character  re^juired  to  complete  the  finishing  of  these 
knives  in  Solingen  is  not  more  than  two-fifths  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  finishers  in  the  United  States,  the  chief  incentive  is  now,  and  has 
been,  to  escape  payment  of  full  duties  to  the  United  States. 

There  certainly  is  no  more  fertile  field  for  undervahiation  than  thi? 
practice  has  thus  far  aflForded. 

This  system  has  enlarged  until  importers  like  F.  A.  Claubers:,  27 
Park  place,  and  Borgfeldt  t^-'Co.,  AVashington  square,  New  York 
^  City,  may  offer  to  deliver  certain  unfinished  "wash  stamped"  pat- 
terns to  American  manufacturers  at  about  40  per  cent  less  than  fac- 
tory cost  in  the  United  States;  and  business  has  been  solicited  on  this 
basis  by  an  importer  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  buff  off  the  "  wash  stamped  "  name  of  country  of  origin, 
etc.,  and,  stamping  in  lieu  thereof  some  American  name,  market  the 
goods  as  an  American  product;  thus  unfairly  depriving  American 
workmen.  In  my  judgment  this  unfinished  business  is  and  has  been  a 
scheme  for  gross  undervaluation.  The  possibility  of  it  was  un- 
foreseen when  the  tariffs  of  1800,  1S94,  and  1897  were  franked. 

While  I  have  not  one  penny  of  investment  in  any  kind  of  manu- 
facture, and  have  not  had  since  first  elected  to  Congress,  my  pre\ious 
half  century  of  expert  acquaintance  with  cutlery  manufacture  at 
home  and  abroad  has  led  reputable  American  nuinufacturers  of 
pocketknives  and  their  employees  to  suggest  that  I  frame  suid  submit 
to  your  committee  an  amendment  to  paragraph  158  that  may  check 
the  undervaluation  above  referred  to. 

I  therefore  submit  the  proposed  amendment  on  sheet  annexed 
hereto. 

Very  respectfully,  ,  Thus.  W.  Bradley, 


Twentiith  New  York. 


ExiniJiT  A. 


Provided,  That  bla(U\s,  haii(U(»s,  or  other  jjiirts  of  either  or  any  of  the  fore- 
going articles,  imported  in  any  oHht  maimer  than  assembled  in  finislied  knives 
or  erasers,  shall  be  subject  to  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  herein  provided  for  pen- 
knives, i)oclvetknives,  clasp  knives,  prnniu};  knives,  manicure  knives,  and  erasers 
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valued  at  more  than  fifty  and  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
dozen :  And  pi'ovided  further.  That  all  penknives,  or  pocketknives,  clasp  knives, 
pruning  knives,  budding  knlvos,  and  erasers  or  manicure  knives  of  all  kinds, 
assembled  or  partly  assembled  but  not  completely  finished,  wrapped  and  boxed, 
Bhnll  be  subject  to  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  herein  provided  for  penknives, 
pocketknives,  clasp  knives,  pruning  knives,  manicure  knives,  and  erasers  valued 
at  more  than  one  dollar  and  twentj-five  cents  and  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per 
dozen. 

In  line  5,  word  "  fifty,"  as  in  present  law,  is  amended  to  read 
"  twenty-five."  No  other  change  in  existing  law  until  "  and  provided 
further,"  on  line  6,  which,  continued  to  the  end  of  line  12,  is  the 
amendment  and  addition  proposed. 

The  word  "  dozen,"  end  of  line  12,  to  precede  the  word  "  razors  "  in 
paragraph  158. 


ELCJIN     WATCHES. 

HON.  H.  S.  BOUTELL,  M.  C,  FILES  COERESPONDENCE  BETWEEN 
ELGIN  WATCH  COMPANY  AND  ME.  NELSON  LYON,  TAEEYTOWN, 

N.  Y. 

Washing'ix)N,  D.  C^.  Deccmher  U,  1008. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairm-an  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meatus, 

House  of  Representatives^  WaMngton^  I),  C, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  C.  H.  Hulburd,  president  of  the 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  has  j^ent  me  the  inclosed  letter  to 
him  from  W.  H.  Kinna,  agent  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Company  in  Xew 
York,  together  with  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Tlulburd.  These  docu- 
ments, it  seems  to  me,  might  be  published  in  the  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  or  by  way  of  reference  to  the  testimony  of  ilr.  Lyncli.  on 
which  they  throw  an  interesting  light. 

Very  truly,  yours,  H.  S.  Boftem.. 


New  York,  Deamber  fK  lOOH. 
Mr.  Chas.  II.  Hulburd, 

President  Elgin  National   Watrh  Company, 

Chirogo,  IlK 

Dear  Mr.  Hui.burd:  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon,  Tarrytown.  N.  Y.,  who  re- 
cently made  a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Cleans  Conmiittj'o  rela- 
tive to  the  purchase  of  an  VAgm  watch  in  Lond(m,  positively  declines 
to  furnish  us  with  the  serial  number  of  the  watch  referred  to,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  the  European  jobber  who  sold  him  the  watch  is  a 
customer  of  his,  and  he  did  not  care  to  have  him  brought  into  the 
controversy.  I  did,  however,  learn  the  grade.  It  is  a  7-jewel,  12-size 
gilt,  in  a  25-year  Boss  case,  and  was  purcliased  by  him  from  a  whole- 
sale dealer  in  England  (outside  of  London)  for  $12.50. 

This  same  watch  in  this  country  lists  at  $12.25  to  the  jobber.  After 
Mr.  Lyon  returned  to  this  country  ho  dropped  his  watch  and  took  it 
to  a  watchmaker  in  his  home  town  for  repair*^,  who  told  him  that  a 
watch  like  this  would  cost  him  $18.  He  now  thinks  he  was  mistaken 
about  the  watchmaker  telling  him  that  the  Elfjin  Company  compelled 
the  dealers  to  get  that  price,  and  is  most  wilhng  to  retract  that  part 
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of  his  statement.    He  has  promised  to  write  me  a  letter  to  that  eflfect, 
which  I  will  forward  to  you  as  soon  as  received. 

Mr.  Lyon  has  a  small  plant  in  Tarrytown,  where  they  manufacture 
wire  egg  and  carpet  beaters.  He  admits  he  knoAvs  nothing  about 
the  watch  industry  or  what  the  tariff  ought  to  be  on  this  article,  but 
has  taken  it  for  granted  from  the.  advertising  he  has  read  from  time 
to  time  in  New  York  papers  that  watches  should  not  be  protected  by 
a  tariff.  I  think  he  feels  altogether  different  about  this  subject  since 
my  interview. 

He  is  a  very  eccentric  man  and  a  close  student  of  economics.  In 
fact,  I  think  he  neglects  his  own  business  to  take  up  matters  for  the 
people.  AVliile  not  a  free  trader,  he  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
revision  of  tariff,  more  especiallj'^  on  steel.  He  claims  to  have  become 
disgusted  with  the  Republican. party  on  account  of  their  indifference 
on  this  question  and  voted  for  Bryan  at  the  last  election. 

He  showed  me  several  letters  purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Clark* 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  expects  to  go  to  Washington 
again  very  soon,  at  the  request  of  the  committee. 

Advices  from  Canada  to-day  report  Mr.  Zurbrugg's  condition  im- 
proved. 

Verv  trulv,  vours,  Elgin  National  AVatgh  Co., 

W.  H.  KiNNA,  Agent 

Note. — AH  watches  are  sold  by  the  Elj?ln  Oomimny  at  Hat,  less  20,  6,  and  3, 
so  that  a  watch  listing  at  $12.25  actually  costs  the  Jobber  in  this  coimtry  fS.lM. 
The  jobber  sells  to  thejot;  iler  s\t  prices  ranginjr  from  15  and  0  off  to  10  and  6 
off,  so  that  the  Iarj?e  'retailer  won  Id  pay  for  that  watch  $9.80.  and  the  very 
sninllest  retailer,  who  only  buys  two  or  three  watches  a  year,  would  not  pay 
exceeding  $10.37.  There  is  no  established  retail  price,  nor  has  there  ever  bwn 
any  atteuii)t  on  the  purt  of  the  Elgin  Company  to  establish  a  retail  price  on 
this  watch,  and  it  would  s-ell  at  retail  from  $13..'()  to  $15.  I  do  not  think  any 
retailer  would  aslv  as  much  ;«s  $1S.  and  if  he  did.  it  would  be  an  ex  orb  it  nit 
profit.  Therefon*  If  Mr.  Lyon  liad  a  friendly  watch  jobber  In  this  country  who 
wished  to  accomnudate  him.  he  would  have  bought  the  watch  for  S4imewhere 
around  $11,  histead  of  $12.50  which  he  paid  abroad,  and  even  then  the  jol^ber 
would  have  got  more  from  him  than  he  actually  does  realize  on  the  watches  he 
sells  to  the  retailers.  Mr.  Lyon  admits  in  this  letter  that  he  did  not  buy  the 
wjitch  at  retail  abroad,  and  the  foreign  wholesale  price  at  $12.50  was  a  little 
higher  than  the  domestic  list  price,  from  which  must  always  be  deducted  the 
discounts  which  all  jol)bers  get  on  watches. 

The  foregoing  statements,  as  to  discounts  to  all  jobbers,  as  to  list  price,  and 
as  to  retail  prices,  can  be  substantiated  by  catalogues. 

Oharles  H.  HtriBiTRD.  Prrsidmt. 


Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

1 1  V^s7^  in  (/ton:  /).  (  \ 
Dear  Sir:  T  am  advised  tliat  tliere  has  been  filed  with  your  com- 
niittee  a  letter  from  our  New  York  afjeiit,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kinna,  describ- 
ing an  interview  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon,  of  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  regarding  a  statement  made  by  the  latter  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Connnittee  concerning  the  price  of  an  Elgin  watch  bought  in 
England.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  an\^hing  to  that 
letter  and  my  memorandum,  but  in  order  to  make  your  files  com- 
plete T  inclose  herewith  the  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon  himself,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Kinna,  and  also  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Air.  Kinna 
acknowledging  receipt  of  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Charles  H.  Hitlbuiu). 
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Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  December  9, 1908. 
Mr.  Wm.  Henrt  Kinna, 

Manager  Elgin  Watch  Company^ 

15  Maiden  Lane^  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  call  yesterday,  upon  the  request  of 
the  president  of  your  company,  would  say  I  did  not  go  before  the 
committee  at  Washington  intending  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  Elgin 
watch;  it  was  brought  out  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment  from 
their  inquiries. 

I  had  designed  to  purchase  one  of  your  watches  when  I  went  to 
England  this  year,  as  I  understood  they  could  be  purchased  there 
much  cheaper  than  here.  The  statement  regarding  what  the  English 
wholesale  dealer  told  me  was  true,  that  the  price  given  me,  $12.50, 
was  as  low  as  he  was  allowed  to  sell. them.  On  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  my  home  jeweler  I  find  he  placed  the  price  too  high,  and 
he  now  says  that  on  this  style  of  watch,  which  I  purchased,  he  is  not 
bound  by  agreement  to  sell  for  the  price  mentioned,  $18,  but  he  told 
me  that  was  the  price  they  were  worth  in  this  country. 

I  heard  the  statement  made  so  often  that  the  price  in  this  country 
was  limited  I  had  the  impression  he  told  me  he  could  not  sell  them 
below  $18,  and  this  fact  w^as  also  fixed  in  my  mind  by  the  English 
wholesale  dealer.  He  said  that  he  was  allowed  to  make  10  or  15  per 
cent. 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  would  not  want  to  do  your  com- 
pany an  injustice.  As  I  told  you,  I  think  your  company  should  give 
a  statement  of  your  net  income  in  1906  and  1907,  as  well  as  1908,  as^ 
they  certainly  must  have  declared  large  dividends  in  those  two  years 
or  carried  over  a  surplus  which  should  tide  them  over  in  1908  without 
earning  a  dividend. 

Respectfully,  yours.  Nelson  Lyon. 


Decembkr  12,  1908. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kinna, 

AgcTit  Elgin  Watch  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Kinna:  I  beg  to  aclmowledge  receii)t  of  your  favor  of 
the  10th,  inclosing  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  Lyon.  This  is  all  that  you 
could  ask  of  him  and  proves  our  case  most  completely.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  I  could  have  a  talk  with  him  myself  and  explain  the 
substance  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, he  would  appreciate  at  once  how  misleading  the  advertise- 
ments of  Keene  really  were.  You  can,  of  course,  see  that  Mr.  Lyon's 
whole  attitude  of  mind  is  due  to  Keene's  advertising.  However,  I 
do  not  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  matter  with  ilr. 
Lyon. 

I  should  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  show  him  our  statements  for 
the  years  1906  and  1907,  because,  while  our  nominal  profits  were 
quite  large,  yet  so  much  of  it  was  charged  off  and  used  in  rebuilding 
and  putting  in  new  machinery,  which  we  are  constantly  doing,  thus 
giving  employment  to  labor,  our  dividends  of  8  per  cent  per  annum 
are  all  that  have  actually  been  paid  out  to  the  stockholders  since  I 
have  been  president.  Meantime,  each  year  we  are  employing  addi- 
tional labor  at  high  wages  for  the  sake  of  putting  up  healthful  and 
good  buildings  to  work  in,  sustaining  a  factory  hospital,  and  taking 
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• 

care  of  our  sick  in  the  best  possible  manner.  I  think  we  could  con- 
vince Mr.  Lyon,  if  he  could  see  our  buildings  and  our  books,  that 
we  are  not  making  excessive  profits  on  our  domestic  sales,  while  our 
foreign  sales  are  showing  us  a  positive  loss.  Furthermore,  I  could 
show  him  conclusively  that  the  sales  to  jobbers  in  this  country  are 
within  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  same  prices  at  which  goods  are 
sold  to  jobbers  abroad.  I  could  show  him,  furthermore,  that  90  pec 
cent  of  our  product  has  no  fixed  price;  that  it  is  open  competition 
among  the  retailers.  I  could  show  him,  furthermore,  that  Mr.  Keene 
buys  all  of  his  named  goods,  which  he  advertises,  in  this  country,  and 
then  advertises  his  cost  price  for  the  sake  of  attracting  trade,  but 
does  not  sell  the  watch  if  he  can  help  it.  I  could  show  him  also  that 
it  is  not  a  fair  or  honorable  thing  to  compare  the  wholesale  price 
abroad  with  the  supposed  retail  price  in  this  country.  In  other 
words,  both  jobber  and  retailer  are  performing  a  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  are  entitled  to  a  profit  for  the  service  rendered.  Of  course 
you  understand  all  these  arguments,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  my 
going  over  them.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Lyon  would  like  me  to  send  him 
a  letter  of  this  kind  so  that  he  would  understand  our  position?  I 
assume  that  he  is  a  perfectly  honorable,  conscientious  man. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  H.  Hulbued, 
President  Elgin  Watch  Co, 


EMBROIDERY   MACHINERY. 

THE  DTJKBEOW  &  HEARNE  MAIHJFACTTTRING  COMPANY,  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  URGES  A  LOWER  DUTY. 

New  York,  Decemher  II,,  1908, 
CoMMiTrEi:  ON  Ways  and  Mkans,    • 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts, 
which  are  so  well  known  that  we  think  no  one  will  dispute  them: 

1.  The  importation  of  Swiss  embroideries  into  this  country  is  veiT 
lar^e. 

ir.  The  manufacture  of  Swiss  embroideries  is  really  at  present  an 
infnnt  industry,  but  seems  to  be  growing. 

ITT.  All  ninchinerv  for  making  Swiss  embroideries  is  imported. 

IV.  The  duty  is  45  per  cent. 

y.  If  anyone  desires  to  make  such  machinery  here,  the  freight  and 
shij)ping  charges  and  erection  alone  would  be  protection,  and,  in 
addition,  we  can  make  it  cheaper  than  Europe. 

VI.  As  the  inve^^tment  in  machinery  is  large,  it  requires  capital  to 
start  in  the  industry:  and  aUhough  European  makers  are  willing  to 
give  credit,  the  cash  outlay  for  duty  helps  to  keep  the  smaller  men 
out  of  business. 

A  lower  duty  on  such  machinery  would  help  the  manufacturers  of 
Swiss  embroidery  and  would  not  harm  American  trade,  as  there  is 
none. 
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We  might  mention  that  we  understand  as  a  parallel  case  that 
Mexico  admits  free  of  duty  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
straw  hats. 

Tours,  very  truly, 

DURBROW  &  HeARNE   MANUFACTURING   CoMPANY, 

R.  J.  Hearne,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


FERROSILICON. 

THE   BESSIE    FEEEO-SILICON    COMPANY,    NEW    STRAITSVILLE, 
OHIO,  ASKS  MOEE  DUTY. 

New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  December  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  earnestly  beg  that  Congress  will  give  us  the  protec- 
tion on  ferrosilicon,  which  was  evidently  intended  but  which  we  are 
not  now  receiving.  The  conditions  of  the  business,  and  particularly 
new  methods  of  manufacturing,  have  altered  the  situation  from  what 
it  was  in  1897,  when  the  present  tariff  act  was  passed,  so  that  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  duty  is  imperatively  required.  Otherwise  an  es- 
tablished business  in  this  country,  which  has  already  declined,  is 
threatened  with  extinction.  During  this  last  year  our  furnace  has 
been  shut  down  for  almost  all  the  time,  owing  chiefly  to  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Ferrosilicon  is  a  combination  of  silicon  and  iron  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  to  make  it  sound  and  to  prevent  blowholes,  etc. 
It  was  formerly  made  only  in  blast  furnaces,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  was  classified  in  the  tariff  with  pig  iron,  which  is  also  made  in 
blast  furnaces,  though,  as  indicated  below,  it  never  really  belonged  in 
that  class.  However  that  may  be,  since  1897  an  important  change  in 
manufacturing  has  occurred,  so  that  ferrosilicon  can  be  and  is  now 
largely  made  oy  electro-metallurgical  processes. 

The  value  of  ferrosilicon  depends  on  the  "  silicon  content  "-^that 
is,  the  amount  of  silicon  present — so  that  a  ferrosilicon  of  8  per  cent 
silicon  is  worth  correspondingly  less  than  the  ferrosilicon  of  50  per 
cent  silicon.  The  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  only  runs  about  as  high 
as  15  per  cent  silicon,  whereas  the  electrical-furnace  product  runs 
from  50  per  cent  silicon  up  and  has  a  correspondingly  higher  value. 
Yet  all  these  kinds  of  ferrosilicon  are  now  being  admitted  for  duty, 
whatever  their  value,  on  a  basis  of  $4  per  ton. 

The  official  figures  of  the  importations  of  ferrosilicon  show  three 
marked  facts  as  between  the  year  1897  and  the  year  1907:  First,  that 
the  importations  have  increased  from  1,324.93  tons  to  12.653.12  tons; 
second,  that  the  value  per  ton  has  increased  from  $17.C0  to  $72.26, 
which,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  increasing  importations  of 
the  electric- furnace  product  with  its  correspondingly  higher  values; 
third,  that  the  equivalent  percentage  of  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis 
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has  consequently  diminished  from  22.73  per  cent  to  5.64  per  cent 
The  figures  by  years  are  as  follows: 


Year. 


18R7 _ 

189R 

1»W _ 

19(X> _ 

1901 _ _ 

1902- 

190S _ 

1904 

1906 _ _i 

1906 - 

1907 _ 

I 


EqukalOTt 

Duty  per 

ton. 

Tonnage. 

Value  per 
ton. 

percentage 

on  ad 

valorem 

ba»k. 

$4.00 

.1,324.03 

8rl7,80 

22.73 

4.00 

679 

21.92 

18.2i 

4.00 

1,560.26 

24.00 

16.66 

4.00 

4,666.25 

36. 8-) 

10.9-.' 

4.00 

r>46.22 

80.92 

12.94 

4.00 

3.567.63 

20.77 

19.28 

4.00 

23, 79").  35 

24.63 

16.24 

4.00 

6,262.04 

33.30 

12.0] 

4.00 

6,a'a.99 

48.93 

8.1S 

4.00 

10,27.-i.20 

60.07 

CM 

4.00 

12.663.12 

72.26 

5.54 

The  only  way  to  secure  proper  protection  on  ferrosilicon  is  to  re- 
move it  entirely  from  the  class  of  pig  iron  and  put  it  with  such 
other  ferro  alloys  as  are  made  by  both  the  blast  furnace  and  the  elec- 
tric processes.  Ferrosilicon,  whether  in  the  form  of  pigs  or  other- 
wise, never  really  belonged  in  the  class  with  pig  iron.  To  make  a 
ton  of  it  by  the  blast-furnace  process  costs  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  for  labor  cost  alone,  besides  requiring  twice  as  much  fuel  as  to 
make  a  ton  of  ordinary  pig  iron. 

The  total  labor  cost  in  making  ferrosilicon,  if  we  regard  the  entire 
cost  of  the  manufacture  from  mining  the  ore  to  the  complete  ferro- 
silicon, is  doubtless  at  least  80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent.  If  we  take 
the  actual  cost  of  the  blast-furnace  process  alone,  it  is,  as  before 
stated,  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  in  making  pig  iron;  and 
if  we  compare  this  blast-furnace  part  of  the  manufacture  alone  with 
the  cost  abroad,  we  have  a  striking  contrast  in  the  wages  paid. 
From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  after  careful  inquiry,  we 
believe  that  these  comparative  costs  of  labor  would  be  as  follows: 


Ordinary  unskilled  labor - per  day.. 

SklUed  labor _ do 


Sorope. 


United  States. 


I0.6O  to  90.60 
.80  to   1.00 


$1.80  to  $2.00 
2.£0to  3.60 


We  understand  that  foreign  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  (of  10  per 
cent  silicon  content)  is  being  offered  at  the  present  time  at  ^e^v 
York  and  at  Philadelphia  on  a  basis  of  $22.50  per  ton,  duty  paid. 
The  average  cost  of  making  our  10  per  cent  grade  during  the  last 
four  years  has  been  about  $21.50  per  ton  at  furnace  (in  the  Hocking 
Valley),  which,  with  freight  added,  means  $25.20  at  New  York  and 
$24.80  at  Philadelphia,  without  figuring  in  any  profit  whatever.  In 
other  words,  the  foreign  manufacturers  can  pay  $4  per  ton  duty  and 
sell  their  products  here  at  from  $2.70  to  $2.30  per  ton  less  than  our 
cost  price,  without  including  in  such  cost  any  profit  whatever  for  us. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  this  clearly  : 

Our  average  cost  for  the  last  four  years  for  putting  down  10  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  in  Philadelphia,  without  any  allowance  whatever  for 
profit  $24. 80 
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Foreign  value  of  imported  10  i>er  cent  ferrosilicon  per  tun,  saj* $10.  7."j 

Expenses  for  freight,  lirolvcrage,  ete..  about  10  ])er  cent,  say 1,  75 

Duty  at  14  per  ton • 4.00 

Selling?  price  of  imported  ferrosilloon  at  Pliiladelpliia $2:^.50 

AdvRntap:e  to  foreiarners 2.30 

To  put  us  on  an  equal  basis  in  that  territory  with  the  foreigner, 
even  without  any  profit  to  ourselves,  we  need  a  duty  of  $6.30  on  10 
per  cent  ferrosilicon,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  foreign  value,  would 
equal  about  37^  per  cent.  And  if  we  regard  territory  somewhat 
nearer  our  furnace,  as,  for  instance,  between  Pfiiladelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg, we  need  a  protection  of  30  per  cent  to  3.*)  per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  times  when  we  have  been  obliged 
to  make  sales  at  l)elow  cost  to  hold  our  trade  or  to  get  rid  of  a  sur- 
plus stock,  and  about  the  only  times  when  we  can  get  into  the  eastern 
market  are  those  when  the  foreign  supply  happens  to  be  short  while 
there  is  a  local  demand  for  immediate  delivery.  But  the  situation 
is  summed  up  when  we  say  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  been 
practically  driven  out  of  the  eastern  market  and  can  not  compete 
profitably  in  the  Pittsburg  territory. 

We  do  not  ask  for  the  required  protection  on  the  ground  that  ours 
is  an  infant  industry  needing  encouragement,  but  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  old  industry  threatened  with  extinction.  Onlv  a  few  years 
ago  there  were  in  the  Hocking  Valley  seven  or  eight  blast  furnaces 
making  silicious  iron.  To-day  our  company  is  the  only  one  left, 
and  even  we  for  a  long  period  have  been  unable  to  keep  our  furnace 
in  steady  operation,  w^hile  at  the  same  time  the  importers  have  been 
bringing  over  and  selling  the  forei^  product.  Possibly  our  industry 
might  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself  on  the  present  duty  if  condi- 
tions of  man\ifacture  had  not  changed  so  tremendously,  but  as  it  is 
now  there  is  no  hope  for  us  except  in  a  change  of  the  tariff. 

We  do  not  wish  to  object  to  the  electric-furnace  manufacturers 
I'eceiving  proper  protection,  but  w^e  do  firmly  believe  that  manu- 
facturers of  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  should  also  receive  due  con- 
sideration in  the  tariff,  and  we  beg  that  the  same  may  be  accorded  us. 

We  tlierefoi-e  ask  that  you  remove  ferrosilicon  from  paragraph 
122  in  the  tariff  and  put  it  in  paragraph  183  with  the  other  ferro 
alloys  (except  ferromanganese,  as  to  wliich  the  facts  are  very  differ- 
ent and  in  which  we  are  not  interested).  We  also  ask  that  you  insert 
in  paragraph  183,  in  order  to  prevent  any  doubt  of  the  intention  of 
Congress,  some  such  words  as  "  whether  produced  in  electric  furnace, 
in  blast  furnace,  or  by  chemical  process,  or  otherwise.'"  As  to  the 
rate  of  duty,  as  before  pointed  out,  we  need  a  protection  of  about  37J 
percent  ad  valorem  (on  the  foreign  Value)  to  compete  (even  witliout 
reckoning  profit  to  us)  with  the  foreign  product  at  the  seaboard, 
though  possibly  30  per  cent  or  Zi>  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  enable 
us  to  compete  in  the  Pittsburg  territory. 

We  are  authorized  to  state  that  we  speak  aLso  for  the  Ashland  Iron 
Mining  Company,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  who  also  did  manufacture  ferro- 
silicon by  the  blast-furnace  process,  but  who  for  a  long  time  have 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  such  manufacture.    We  are,  sir, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Bessie  Ferbo-silicon  Co. 
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THE  NOKTHERN  IRON  COMFAIT?,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  OBJECTS 
TO  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM  SILICON  IRON. 

Philadelphia,  December  17^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  the  printed  reports  Colne  &  Co.,  New  York,  say: 

We  wish  to  place  before  your  committee  a  few  facts  concerning  the  duty 
upon  a  certain  qnalitj'  of  pig  iron  npon  whicb,  like  all  other  pig  iron,  nn  traiK>rt 
duty  of  JF4  per  ton  is  in)j)osed.  This  pis?  iron  is  us^hI  in  making  steel  with  the 
surface-blown  converter,  and  analyzes  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Silicon .. 2.25to3,50 

Manganese 1. ..^)0to   .90 

Carbon 3.  OOto4.nO 

Sulphur .aSto   .04 

Phosphorus .03  to  .04 

This  iron  is  very  scarce  in  the  United  Stntes,  the  production  small,  the  price 
high,  and  is  confined  principally  in  the  bands  of  one  house.  This  quality  of 
Iron  could  be  imported  from  England  at  a  reosonable  price,  lower  than  the 
American  quality  even  with  the  addition  of  freight  charges. 

For  the  p^st  twelve  years  we  have  been  engaged  In  the  business  of  putting 
up  plants  for  making  steel  by  the  converter  process,  and  though  we  may  have 
been  able  to  develop  It  successfully  to  a  certain  degree,  yet  its  wider  extension 
has  been  very  much  hinderetl  by  the  high  price  of  the  required  pig  iron.  We 
have  made  efTorts  with  several  furnace  men  to  make  this  so-called  "silicon 
iron,"  but  the  den>and  for  fron  used  in  the  open-hearth  process  is  so  great  that 
no  one  cares  to  divert  from  his  regular  work. 

By  lowering  or  suppressing  the  duty  on  this  high-silicon  iron,  you  will  not 
hurt  any  exIsMng  furnaces,  as  they  do  not  make  this  brand  of  Iron,  and  you 
will  benefit  all  the  Industries  mentioned. 

We  respectfully  beg  to  state  that  these  statements  are  untrue. 
This  so-called  "  silicon  "  pig  iron  is  what  i<5  known  in  the  trade  as 
"  low-phosphonis  "  pig  iron.  It  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from 
pi;?  iron  used  in  the  open-hearth  acid  furnace*?,  excepting  that  the 
silicon  is  somewhat  higher.  The  open-hearth  furnaces  use  iron  usu- 
ally with  silicon  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  The  Tropenas  converter,  rep- 
resented by  Colne  &  Co.,  requires  iron  with  silicon  from  2.25  to  3.50 
per  cent.  The  snme  fiirnaces  which  make  the  open-hearth  iron  pro- 
duce the  so-called  "  silicon  "  iron.  It  is  not  true  that  only  one  house 
is  interested  in  this  matter.  This  iron  has  been  produced  during  the 
past  few  years  by  the  following  concerns: 

Northern  Iron  Company,  Standish,  N.  Y. 

Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Pennsylyania  Steel  Company,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Carbon  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Parrvville,  Pa. 

R.  Heckscher  &  Sons  Compnriv,  Swedeland,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown.  Pa. 

Stewart  Iron  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cranberry  Furnace  Company,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

There  has  been  no  period  during  the  past  twenty  years  when  an 
abundant  supply  of  this  iron  has  not  been  available  from  at  least 
three  to  six  of  these  furnace  companies.  More  of  the  iron  would  have 
been  produced  had  the  demand  called  for  it.  Any  discrimination  in 
duty  on  this  so-called  "  silicon  "  iron  would  be  a  distinct  blow  at  the 
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capital  and  labor  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  low-phosphoru> 
Ag  iron,  and  would  be  an  injustice  to  users  of  low-phosphorus  iron 
y  the  acid  open-hearth  process. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Northern  Iron  Company, 

W.  S.  Pxtling,  Treasurer, 
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GAUGES  FOR  TESTINCi  3IACHINES. 

HON.  £.  J.  HILL,  M.  C,  FILES  lETTEB  OF  OISHOLT  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  MADISON,  WIS. 

Madison,  Wis.,  December  17^  1908. 
C.  H.,  Alvord, 

Ilemley  Marhiin   Citmpdn'j.  Toi ihujton^  Conn, 

Mr  Djsar  Mr.  Alvord  :  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  your  friend,  Con- 
gressman Hill,  may  be  able  to  incorporate  into  the  new  tariff  bill  a 
provision  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  many  of  our  manufacturers. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  had  some  experience  in  trying  to  get  through 
the  customs-house  sam[)le  pieces  sent  fi*om  across  the  water  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  out  machines.  We  have  had  considerable 
of  this,  and  it  has  always  oeen  necessary  to  pay  duty  on  these  samples, 
although  in  many  cases  the  samples  are  defective  pieces  and  sent  here 
simply  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  or  not  special  tools  are  made 
exactly  right  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  Not  only  is  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  duty  on  these  samples,  but  no  way  has  been  found  by 
which  the  duty  would  he  ref  untied  in  case  the  samples  were  returned 
to  the  original  owner.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  for  the  foreign 
consumer  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  the  American 
manufacturer  by  payina:  duty  on  something  that  is  of  absolutely  no 
value  except  to  the  purchaser,  and  which,  in  most  instances,  could  not 
possibly  be  made  use  of  here  in  this  country. 

We  had  an  extremely  aggnivated  case  lately,  when  we  were  sent  a 
number  of  gauges  to  be  used  for  testing  tools,  and,  doubtless  for 
insurance  purposes,  our  customer  placed  a  value  of  $450  on  these 
gauges,  which,  of  course,  were  valuable  to  him,  but  of  absolutely  no 
value  to  anyone  else.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  get  these  into 
this  country  without  paying  a  duty  of  approximately  $200,  and  if 
this  duty  had  been  paid  no  refund  could  have  been  obtained.  There- 
fore we  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  gauges  returned,  we  taking  the 
chances  that  our  tools  would  be  so  nearly  right  that  our  expert,  when 
it  comes  to  starting  up  the  machine  (which  is  to  go  to  France),  will 
be  able  to  make  any  necessary  changes. 

This  matter  of  paying  duty  on  parts  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  machines  has  been  one  that  many  manufacturers  have  been  up 
against,  and  you  can  well  imagine  that  it  is  very  aggravating  for  the 
foreign  customer  to  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  duty  on  such  ai-ticles 
as  mentioned.  In  order  to  guard  against  dishonest  practices  it  might 
be  necessary  to  collect  the  duty,  but  provision,  should  be  made 
whereby  this  duty  could  be  refunded  in  case  the  parts  were  returned 
to  the  country  from  which  they  came. 
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I  bftd  mt^ndecL  first,  to  write  a  letter  nlofig  the  lines  above  direct 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  it  then  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  have  more  influence  if  you  would  tak^  this  matter  up  with 
yoyi?  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  readily  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  relieve  many  American 
manufacturers  of  a  very  embarrassing  situation. 

Hoping  that  this  finds  vou  well  and  that  business  is  gradually 
improving,  I  remain,  with  best  regards. 


Youra,  truly, 


GisHOLT  Machine  Company, 
C,  A.  Johnson. 


GOLD  LEAF. 

9assR<E  1.  HiLSxnrea  nrBion  sovblbkesjal  suxemisst 
vsuarm  TO  eoiB  leat. 

PHii^AimLPHU,  December  11^  1S08. 
Hon.  S^  B.  Patnb, 

Washington^  D.C. 
Dbar  Sir:  While  giving  my  testimony  yesterday  on  paragraph 
ITT,  oonceming  gold  leaf ,  you  asked  me  if  I  coula  put  your  com- 
mittee in  possession  of  Qern^an  offers  of  leaf,  as  stated  by  me,  in 
answer  to  which  request  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  lately  received, 
offering  us  at  $6.04  per  pack.  This  would  indicate  a  still  less  than 
$6  offer,  as  stated  by  me,  to  their  own  people  in  New  York  City,  as 
they  never  sell  us  as  low  as  they  do  their  own  agents,  for  the  reason 
that  we  being  manufacturers  would  not  push  their  product,  so  I 
send  it  to  you  as  requested,  as  it  fully  conflrais  my  statement. 

2.  You  also  requested  that  we  file  with  your  committee  an  affidavit 
as  to  what  has  always  been  understood  as  the  standard  size  of  gold 
leaf  and  which  the  present  act  was  intended  to  cover.  I  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  this  was  filed  before  leaving  the  building  yesterday 
with  the  secretary  of  your  committee. 

3,  In  stating  the  factory  wages  cost  as  $2.28  per  pack  of  500  leaver 
I  neglected  to  state  that  this  did  not  include  such  legitimate  factory 
cost  m  wagea  as  superintendent,  foremen,  fojrewomen,  melters  and 
refiners,  and  the  office  force.  Of  eourse  I  did  not  include  such  busi- 
ness expenses  as  rent,  power,  gas,  electricity,  fuel,  engineer,  etc.,  and 
the  22  cents  per  pack  of  500  leaves,  added  to  brin^  the  cost  up  to 
$6.50  per  pacK,  would  not  more  than  pay  these  legitimate  charges. 
If  you  can  kindly  correct  my  testimony  to -this  effect,  I  will  esteem  it 
a  nvcir. 

COST  SUBMITTED. 

Opld J ,-  «4. 00 

Men : 1. 78 

Wpuieu .  80 

f oremeni^  f^^rewoiueu,  melteFS,  re^^r9»  reii^t,  ms,  electricity  foeL  evgi* 
^eer^  etc , n — -r-— 22 

6.50 
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NUBEMBERO,  November  JS,  1908, 
Messrs.  Hastings  &  Co., 

PMlaaelphia. 

DcAB  SiBS:  I  remem])er  with  pleasure  otir  former  connections  and  beg  to 
offer  anew  : 
Best  extra  deep  gold  leaf,  usual  shade,  standard  quality,  22  carat  fine. 

85  ^^  ^*  MaS  42^50  }  ^  P*^^^  °^  ^^  ^^"^  ^*^» 
free  of  sea-tight  packing,  free  of  freight,  board  stenmer  port  of  New  York,  and 
for  quantities  of  at  least  500  packs  of  500  leaves  in  one  ease. 
The  lighter  shade  Klondyke  is  0.25  marks  per  mille  cheaper. 
These  prices  are  reduced  so  much  that  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  favor 
me  with  regular  larger  orders. 
Please  conaider  my  firm. 

(Signed)  Go.  Ebnst  Sohaktelkb. 

I  certify  the  above  td  be  a  true  copy  of  said  letter  of  Mr.  6g.  E.  Schaetsier  to 
Mebsra  Hastings  &  Qo.,  date  November  18,  1908. 

Maby  Chebobon. 

This  quotation  is  for  the  Klondyke  shade,  which  is  the  shade  neal?- 
est  to  tnat  used  in  this  country:  17.88  marks  for  each  500  leavea, 
which  at  24  cents  per  mark  is  ^.29;  duty,  $1.75;  total,  $6.04;  deliv- 
ered at  the  port  of  New  York,  all  expenses  paid. 

2.  You  will  observe  the  quotation  for  an  mcreased  size,  3f  by  8|, 
at  21.25  marks  per  500  leaves,  which  is  $5.10;  duty,  $1.75;  total, 
$6.85. 

This  size  costs  American  manufacturers  85  cents  more  than  the 
$6.50  or  $7.85,  hence  they  undersell  our  cost  50  cents  on  tiiis  size, 
for  the  reason  explained  by  me  in  the  testimony  given  yesterday, 
that  the  $1.75  is  not  the  proper  duty  for  the  increased  size.  We 
trust  we  have  made  ourselves  perfectly  clear  to  your  committee  as 
to  the  injustice  done  both  the  Government  and  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country  by  permitting  the  same  duty  to  be  charged  for  the 
increased  sizeis. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Robert  E.  HAffrtNos, 
Chairman  of  Tariff  Committee  on  OoJd  Leaf. 


HOOKS  AND  EYES. 

THE  AH2KICAN  PIU  COMPARY,  WA^TERBTHIY,  OORN .,  ASKS 
BSTEimOH  01?  PBESXTRT  StrtlES  01?  HOOKS  AHD  EYES. 

WATERBtnsT,  Conn.,  December  7, 1908, 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatively  WashingtoUy  Z>.  C. 
Gentlem^t  :  In  behalf  of  the  American  Pin  Company,  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn.j  I  de&ire  to  urge  upon  your  conmiittee  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  retaining  the  present  duties  upon  hooks  and  eyes  and  upon 
pins  in  the  proposed  tariff  le^lation,  and  would  respectfully  submit 
the  following  statement  showing  the  conditions  nndenving  the  majiu- 
facture  and  sale  of  these  goods  and  the  reasons  for  toe  retention  of 
the  present  duties : 
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Prior  to  the  tariflf  act  of  1897  hooks  and  eyes  were  not  specifically 
enumerated  in  any  tariflf  act,  and  in  the  tariflF  act  of  1890  were  dutiabfe 
under  paranaph  216  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  act  of 
1894  were  dutiable  under  paragraph  177  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  tariflf  act  of  1897  specifically  enumerated  these  goods  and  made 
them  dutiable  at  5^  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  benefit  from  this  change,  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  a  duty 
partly  ad  valorem  and  partly  specific,  was  immediately  seen  in  the 
growth  of  the  industry  m  this  country.  The  specific  duty  rendered 
undervaluations  practically  impossible,  and  whne  the  duty  now  as  a 
whole  is  less  than  the  duties  of  45  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
yet  its  being  partly  specific  has  rendered  it  enforcible,  and  the  result 
has  been  in  an  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  this  country 
of  hooks  and  eyes  amounting  to  several  hundred  per  cent,  and«  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  some  goods  sold  in  bulk,  which  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  can  do  with  profit  in  this  country  even  with  the 
present  duties,  the  trade  of  this  country  has  been  almost  entirely  sup- 
plied by  American  manufacturers.  I  would  state  most  positively, 
however,  that  there  are  practically  no  hooks  and  eyes  whatever  other 
than  those  protected  by  patents  exported  from  this  country,  and 
American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  foreign  countries  out- 
side of  this  country  with  these  hooks  and  eyes,  either  carded  ready 
for  market  or  in  bulk.  They  never  have  been  exported  and  are  not 
exported  now. 

Right  here  I  would  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
price  of  these  goods  from  1890  to  1898.  With  the  ad  valorem  duties 
the  market  was  very  largely  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
the  small  volume  oi  business  in  this  country  necessitated  a  high  cost, 
and  the  price  ranged  at  about  $2  per  great  gross  for  these  goods. 
Immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  present  tariflf  act  of  1897 
the  volume  of  business  increased  very  heavily  in  this  country,  and 
the  cost  of  production  was  thereby  decreased  to  a  very  great  extent 
and  the  same  brands  of  goods  which  were  sold  immediately  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  present  act  at  about  $2  per  great  gross  are  now 
sold  at  $1  per  great  gross,  and  have  sold  at  this  lower  price  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  fixed  charg<*s 
of  a  concern  do  not  increase  with  an  increased  proportion  of  busi- 
ness, but  should  materially  decrease  if  spi'ead  over  a  large  volume. 
This  was  the  case  with  hooks  and  eyes  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the 

Srotection  of  a  specific  duty  of  5^  cents  per  pound  and  an  ad  valorem 
uty  of  15  per  cent  has  made  it  possible  to  cut  the  cost  of  production 
over  one-half,  and  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  given  the 
people  of  the  country  the  benefit  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  hooks  and  eyes  are  made  upon  automatic  machine-, 
but  the  hook  and  eye,  as  it  drops  from  the  automatic  machine,  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  a  great  gross  of  hooks  and  eves,  as 
demanded  by  the  consumers  in  this  country.  Many  times  endeavors 
have  been  niade  to  sell  the  consumers  a  small  gross  in  a  box  for  the 
purpose  of  cheapening  the  production,  but  they  are  not  acceptable  to 
the  trade  and  will  not  be  bought  in  this  form.  The  trade  will  not 
accept  them  unless  they  be  aflSxed  to  cards  for  the  general  merchant. 
The  only  goods  that  are  sold  in  bulk  or  in  small  boxes  are  such  as  aiv 
sold  to  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  with  the  present  duty  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  is  able  to  send  these  goods  into  this  country  and 
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sell  them  at  a  less  price  than  they  can  be  furnished  by  American 
manufacturers  in  bulk.  The  printed  reports  of  "  Imports  entered  for 
consumption  "  show  the  following  imports  from  1898  to  1908,  inclu- 
sive, but,  as  I  have  said,  these  goods  are  imported  practically  in 
bulk  and  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  and  not  for  the  use  of  trade 
in  general  throughout  the  country. 


Year  ending  June  30^       I  Quantity. 


Pound», 

1898. ,  237,867 

1809 122.fl08.22 

1900. 
ISOl. 


1904. 

1908 


U9,964.88 
68.672 

64.fi69.69  I  16.296 
47.808.25       9,212 


Values.         Year  eodinff  June  3(^  Quantity. 

I  Potmda. 

1904— 87.668 

1906 '  87,216 

28,624  ;|  1906 '  48,701 

1907 28,164 

1908 14,080 


$48,666 
28,688 
28,624 
16.083 


ValUM. 


17.408 
6.428 
7.862 
4.702 
2,518 


This  table  shows  that  the  home  market  for  these  goods  is  now  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  the  American  manufacturer:  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  amount  of  production  has  increased  many  hundred 
per  cent  and  the  price  has  been  lowered  to  the  consumer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  over  50  per  cent.  The  benefit  to  this  country  from  the 
change  in  this  duty,  both  to  the  consumer,  operative,  and  manufac- 
turer, can  be  very  readily  seen.  This  in  itself  shows  most  conchi- 
sively  the  necessity  for  the  retention  of  the  present  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duty. 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  goods  to  the  manufacturer,  I  would  add 
further,  that  after  they  come  from  the  machine  they  must  be  nickel 
plated,  silvered,  or  enameled.  This  is  not  an  expensive  operation 
and  would  not  add  materially  to  their  cost,  but  up  to  date  no  suc- 
cessful process  of  placing  these  hooks  and  eyes  upon  cards  has  been 
discovered  whereby  it  can  be  done  by  machinery  which  is  automatic, 
and  ever  since  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  in  the  United  States 
they  have  been  carded  by  sending  them  out  into  the  hands  of  families, 
and  to-day  the  American  Pin  Company  has,  within  a  radius  of  30 
miles,  a  six  months'  supply  of  these  goods  in  the  hands  of  families, 
who  sew  them  on  by  hand' at  their  leisure,  at  prices  as  shown  below, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this  work  by  hand  within  its 
mills  at  the  ordinary  aay  wage  and  compete  with  the  low-priced 
labor  of  foreign  countries. 

And  in  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  prices  paid  in  this  country  for  the  different  items  of 
labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  hooks  and  eyes  until  they 
are  ready  to  w  distributed  to  consumers.  The  price  paid  for  sewing 
these  goods  upon  cards  in  the  hands  of  families  amounts  to  from  30 
cents  to  85  cents  per  great  gross,  while  for  the  same  work  of  card- 
ing in  foreign  countries,  Germany  pays  6  cents  and  England  8  cents 
to  10  cents  per  grfeat  gross.  The"  selling  pjrice  of  these  goods  having 
been  already  stated  as  $1  per  great  gross,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost 
of  putting  the  goods  upon  cards  alone  is  about  one-third  of , the  selling 
price. 

In  addition  to  this  the  foreign  manufacturer  pays  for  the  operation 
of  his  automatic  machines  which  produce  these  goods  in  England 
$10  per  week  and  in  Germany  $7.50  per  week,  against  the  price  paid 
by  this  company  for  the  same  help  from  $18  to  $20  per  M^eek. 
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The  ffirls  who  do  the  packing  of  these  goods  earn  in  England  $3 
per  weSc  and  in  Germany  $2.70  per  week,  against  from  $8  to  $9  per 
week  for  the  same  work  in  this  country. 

The  same  diflference  in  wages  applies  to  the  manufacture  of  paper 
^boxes,  12  of  which  are  used  in  the  putting  up  of  hooks  and  eyes, 
and  in  addition  to  the  12  boxes  a  container  large  enough  to  hold  the 
same.  And  the  difference  above  set  forth  in  wages  extends  through- 
out all  articles  that  are  manufactured,  any  part  of  which  is  needed 
toward  the  completion  of  a  great  gross  of  hooks  and  eyes  ready 
for  the  market.  The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  as  applying  to  the 
brand  of  goods  manufactured  by  this  company  and  havmg  the 
largest  sale. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  brief  too  Icmg,  I  incorporate  here  a 
personal  letter  from  Mr.  William  R.  Willetts,  superintendent  of  the 
American  Pin  Company,  to  Mr.  George  A.  Driggs,  its  treasurer  and 
general  Dianager,  under  date  of  November  19,  1907,  as  it  emphasizes 
most  forcibly  the  statements  I  have  made  above  in  re^rd  to  the  c<w- 
ditions  in  foreign  countries.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  date  of  this  letter,  it  having  been  written  in  Novembar, 
1907,  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  have  been  conceived  that  it  oould 
have  been  written  with  any  thought  as  to  its  bearing  upon  any  sub* 
se<}uent  tariff  legislation.  The  names  of  the  parties  upon  whom  Mr. 
WiUetts  called  have  been  (knitted  from  this  letter  for  oDvious  reasons. 

NOVEMBCB  19,  1907. 
Mr.  Daigqs: 

Aside  from  the  business  which  was  really  the  cause  of  my  going  abroad  into 
Bngland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany  I  found  very  much  of  interest  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  tariff  as  against  the  different  countries  that  I  Tlsited. 
I  was  met  with  the  same  expression  in  all  four  countries,  both  from  small  and 
large  manufacturers. 

For  instance,  I  had  to  call  on  ,  of  Stohlborg,  Germany,  the 

largest  manufacturers  of  hooks  and  eyes  in  the  world,  and  there  I  met  their 

managing  director,  ilr. .    I  went  Into  the  prices  of  bulk  hoolvs  and  eyes 

and  found  that  the  common  rchhIs  could  be  purchased  at  about  the  price  of  raw 
material.  I  asked  for  an  exi)lanation  and  the  explanation  given  was  that  they 
had  any  amount  of  machines  for  making  those  goods  that  have  been  Idle  for 
years,  and  when  this  information  was  given  I  was  also  told  that  they  presumed 
i  knew  the  reason  why  they  wore  lying  Idle  and  that  my  country  (meaninie 
the  United  States)  was  to  blame  for  it. 

Mr.  was  free  to  state  that  he  looked  upon  that  tariff  wall  as  some- 
thing abominable  and  unsurmountable,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  but  that 
it  was  always  In  their  minds  as  something  to  hope  for  In  the  way  of  a  disaiv 
pearance  of  it,  and  the  Impression  I  gathered  from  him  was  that  there  Is  not 
anything  reasonable  he  and  bis  fellow-German  citizens  would  not  do  to  remove 
that  tariff  wall. 

My  next  call  was  at ,  Brussels,  Belgium,  upon  the . 

I  found  that  the  price  on  common  hooks  and  eyes  there  was  very  low,  and  that 
the  same  conditions  obtained  as  regards  the  machinery  they  had  for  maUnx 
the  same,  and  I  was  told  there  by  their  managing  director  that  before  the  high 
American  tariff  was  put  Into  effect  those  machines  were  run  night  and  day  and 
they  could  hardly  make  goods  enough,  and  at  the  present  time  and  ever  since 
that  tariff  had  been  put  into  effect  they  could  not  keep  more  than  a  quarter  of 
theat  running. 

At  this  place  as  well  as  at I  recelvetl  the  Information  that  it  woakl 

not  be  necessary  to  abolish  all.  or  even  half,  of  the  tariff  to  enable  them  to 
Start  the  machines  up  and  send  the  product  of  same  Into  America. 

The  next  Infoinnation  received  on  this  subject  was. when  I  vlsltwi  the 

-r- ,  of  Hirmingtuim,  Kugiand.    There  I  met  Mr.  and  we  had  q^te 

a  lenjrthy  argument  upon  the  sulvleot  of  the  American  tariff.     It  was  easier  for  * 

me  to  understand  Mr. than  the  other  people  nientioueil  above,  ^ir. 

being  an  Englishman  and  siH»akinj?  plain  English,  which  was  not  entirely  «> 
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In  the  case  at  the  others:  and  I  will  day  rtght  here  thstt  Mr. did  not 

hesitate  at  all  to  lise  Tery  pin  In  English  when  he  wa6  speakins  on  this  subject. 

He  admitted  that  our  American  workmen  had  attained  a  standard  much 
higher  than  the  standard  of  any  people  In  any  country  he  knew  of,  and  In  the 
case  of  England  itSelf  he  thought  that  the  American  workmen  and  citizens  were 
50  per  cent  better  ofP  than  the  EJngllsh  workmen,  and  that  in  his  opinion  there 
was  no  other  one  thing  to  account  for  it  other  than  our  ptotectlve  tariff,  fie 
said  to  reduce  that  by  33^  per  cent  and  It  would  then  enable  them  to  show  us 
that  they  could  make  goods  to  compete  with  us ;  that  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  take  It  all  off,  ilor  even  half  of  it,  but  that  we  had  got  it  just  to  aboKt  that 
point  where  it  wns  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  make  hooks  and  eyes  and  send 
them  oter  here  and  make  any  profit.  He  became  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  you  know  he  and  his  family  have  been  in  the  business  for  a  great 
many  years  (and  they  are  now  the  largest  manufacturers  of  hooks  and  eyes  in 
the  British  Kingdom)  ;  and  he  told  me  of  conditions  which  obtained  previous 
to  the  American  tariff  of  1897,  Which  were  that  they  had  machinery  which  tv'as 
prodnchig  In  value  £80,000,  and  that  immediately  upon  that  tariff  going  irito 
effect  this  was  cut  in  two  and  they  were  only  called  upon  to  producfe  half  of 
that  amount,  £15,000,  and  that  it  had  continued  that  way  for  quite  a  few  years, 
until  they  had  l)een  able  to  increase  it  somewhat  by  going  into  business  relations 
with  tlieir  different  colonies  and  other  countries,  but  not  the  Unitefl  States. 
TheiiP  exports  into  this  country  to-day  are  very  small  Indeed. 

All  this  information  could  not  help  but  bring  to  my  mind  the  condKfon  of 
affairs  in  the  Canadian  market,  which  you  know  as  well  as  I,  and  the  c6ndi- 
tions  ther^  prove  out  to  my  entire  satisfaction  that  the  information  I  rec^ved 
Was  atltb^ntic,  for  a  summing  up  of  the  condition  in  Canada  is,  as  ydti  know, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Canadians  (and  they  are  equal  to  American^  in  my 
oplnlto),  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  up-to-date  American  machiher^,  to 
inanufacttlre  and  market  the  goods  In  such  a  manner  as  will  give  them  ft  profit 
with  the  tariff  now  existing  between  Canada  and  England,  which,  as  I  remem- 
ber It,  is  31)  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  English  preferential  on  the  goods  in 
Que^ion. 

W.  R.  W. 
PIKS. 

As  to  pins,  I  am  free  to  statethat  these  are  made  upon  automatic 
machines  and  are  also  stuck  upon  papers  by  machines,  but  the  e^ysf 
of  labor  connected  with  all  of  the  operations  is  so  tnuch  greater  iii 
this  ccnmtry  than  in  foreign  countries  that  the  retention  of  the  present 
duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
competition  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  coimtry  with  those  of  for- 
eign countries. 

In  this  country  the  price  paid  operators  upon  pin  machines  is  frotn 
$18  to  $21  per  week,  while  in  England  it  is  flO  to  $12  per  week. 
Boy  tenders  in  this  country  are  paid  $7.25  to  $9  per  week,  and  iti 
England  are  paid  $8.50  to  $4  per  week,  and,  in  addition,  in  England 
girls  are  used  to  do  this  work;  and  in  doing  this  we  feel  that  they 
are  wrong,  for  the  manufacturers  of  pins  do  not  look  upon  this  occu- 
pation as  a  fit  one  for  girls,  for  the  duties  necessitate  their  being 
amongst  rapidly  running  machinery-,  which  is  made  up  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  belts,  gears,  etc.,  which  are  very  dangerous,  as  there  is 
great  danger  of  dresses,  hair,  etc.,  becoming  entangled  therein.  Ma- 
chine repairers  in  this  country  are  paid  $16.50  to  $19.50  per  week, 
and  tengiand  pats  $10  to  $12  for  the  same  work;  $7.50  to  $8.50  is 
paid  here  for  girl  operators  on  stickers,  and  in  England  $5.40  per 
week  is  paid,  and  from  this  the  operator  is  obliged  to  take  sufficient 
to  pay  a  girl  tender,  and,  in  addition,  to  pay  the  concern  for  which 
she  works  12^  cents  per  week  for  the  gas  used  in  heating  the  stickers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  further  the  difference  in  wages  in 
detail,  but  there  are  many  other  people  employed,  such  as  rollers,  in- 
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specters,  packers,  and  Avhiteners,  and  the  percentage  of  difference  in 
the  wages  paid  is  about  the  same.  In  addition,  what  I  have  heretofore 
said  in  rehition  to  hooks  and  eyes  as  to  cost  of  paper,  paper  boxes, 
etc.,  applies  in  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  pins  and  making  them 
ready  ror  the  market. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  actual  figures,  as  compiled  bv  the  com- 
pany I  am  representing,  show  that  33  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  cost 
of  a  pack  of  pins  is  hand  labor  and  of  such  a  character  that  the  possi- 
bility of  its  ever  being  done  automatically  is  very  remote. 

The  market  for  the  American  manufacturer  or  pins  is  entirely  the 
home  market,  and  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  pins  manufactured  in  this  country  are  exported,  and  those 
only  in  certain  forms  to  meet  certain  conditions. 

fiven  with  the  present  duty  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  pins 
imported  into  this  country,  the  government  reports  snowing  the  fol- 
lowing imports  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897 : 

Year  endinR  June  30—  Values. 

1808—1 - $125,559.00 

1899 117,3S9.50 

1000 130,264.20 

1901 132,102.00 

1902 134,093.00 

1903 128,229.38 

1904 138.724.50 

1905 138,431.00 

190G 149,403.50 

1907 155.798.54 

1908 151,778.85 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  government  statistics  just  the 
proportion  of  the  foregoing  values  as  applies  to  pins  only  and  not  to 
hairpins,  safety  pins,  hat  pins,  etc.,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  values  does  apply  to  pins  solely,  and  carefully 
gathered  statistics  show  that  the  amount  of  pins  imported  is  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  total  value  of  pins  manufactured  in  this 
country.  , 

I  am  instructed  to  state  to  your  committee  bv  the  company  I  repre- 
sent that  any  further  statistics  or  details  in  relation  to  the  method  or 
nianner  of  production  or  to  its  cost  will  be  very  readily  given  your 
committee  upon  request,  and  in  conclusion  I  would  most  respectfully 
urge  upon  J'^our  committee,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  the  necessity 
to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  retaining  the  duties  as  now 
existing  both  upon  hooks  and  eyes  and  upon  pins. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Pin  Company, 
By  John  P.  KELiiOGo,  Its  Atim^ney. 


IIOKSESIIOE    TALKS. 

THE  H-CALK  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ASKS  FOR  LOWER  RATE 
OF  DUTY  ON  THESE  ARTICLES. 

New  York  City,  Dereniber  //,  7908, 

(V)MMITTKE    ON    AVaYS    AND    MeANS, 

Wnshimjton,  I>,  (\ 
Gentlemen  :  AVe  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  hoi*si»shoe  calks, 
for  which  there  is  no  specific  provision  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and 
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which  have  been  assessed  with  duty  under  the  general  provision  for 
manufactures  of  metal  in  paragraph  193,  Schedule  C,  at  the  rate  of 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  desire  to  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  your  committee  certain  statements  of  fact  and  reasons  wliicli  we 
believe  will  convince  you  that  these  articles  are  entitled  to  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  that  under  which  they  are  at  present  assessed. 

On  Wednesday^  November  25,  1908,  Mr.  Warren  1(.  Chase,  repre- 
senting the  Sterlmg  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
appeared  before  your  committee  and  made  application  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  duty  covering  these  goods  in  the  tariff  act  now 
in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  his  remarks  are  reported  in  pages 
1970  to  1974,  inclusive,  of  Tariff  Hearings,  first  print,  No.  17.  There 
are  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Chase  to  which  we  wish  to  take 
exception,  as  we  deem  them  inaccurate,  to  say  the  least. 

At  page  1972  Mr.  Chase  is  reported  as  saying  that — 

At  Hie*  present  time  there  are  four  different  maiiufaoturers  In  the  United 
States,  having  an  Invested  cai)ital  of  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
and  euiplovlnjr  rthout  4n«i  hands.  Their  nnnnni  prcMln.t  Is  from  about  $1,000,000 
tn  ?1.20f».(k)0. 

We  have  ascertained  from  reliable  sources  that  the  capital  invested 
by  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Companv,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
the  Williams  Drop  Forging  Companv,  or  Scranton,  Pa. ;  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  (>)mpany,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  American 
Calk  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  concerns  manufacture  prac- 
tically all  of  the  horseshoe  calks  produced  in  this  country,  is  not  more 
than  $350j000  in  the  aggregate,  and  their  total  output,  based  upon  the 
selling  price  to  the  jobbers,  is  not  more,  than  $500,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Chase  has  stated  (p.  1971)  that  his  selling  price  is  $26  per 
thousand,  whereas  we  know  positively  that  he  has  sold  during  the 
years  of  1907  and  1908  all  his  product  to  the  II  and  Howe  Calk  Com- 
pany of  New  York  and  the  H  and  Rowe  Calk  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  the  basis  of  from  $11  to  $13.50  per  thousand  for  the  half- 
inch  calks,  which  are  the  average  size  of  calk  and  are  the  size  to  which 
he  refers  throughout  his  argument.  He  states  that  during  the  last 
year  (presumably  1907)  there  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  value  imported  (p.  1972).  For  the  further  informa- 
tion of  the  committee  we  desire  to  state  that  within  the  past  three 
years  horseshoe  calks  of  the  value  of  $52,000  have  been  imported,  as 
follows:  Maldonado  &  Co.,  H-Calk  C/ompany,  and  H  and  Rowe 
Calk  Company,  $43,000;  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company,  $7,500, 
and  others  less  than  $1,500.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  $8,000 
have  been  exported  to  Caiuida,  and  there  are  $0,000  worth  still  in 
bonded  warehouse,  leading  a  balance  of,  sa3\  $.38,000  foreign  product 
consumed  in  this  country. 

The  witness  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  of  all  the  importa- 
tions only  23  per  cant  are  what  are  known  as  "  steel-center''  calks,  which 
are  the  same  design  as  those  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  balance,  namely,  77  j)er  cent,  of  the  importations  are  what  are 
known  as  '"  H ''  calks,  so  called  because  the  sharpened  end  which  pre- 
vents the  horse  from  slipping  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  H,  and  which 
Have  never  l)een  made  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
said  to  come  in  competition  with  the  domestic  product. 

The  first  steel-center  calks  were  imported  in  1907  and  were  made 
especially  for  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  according  to 
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samples  furnished  by  them,  and  they  agreed  to  putchasfe  1,000^000 
calks  in  1907  and  2,000,000  calks  in  1D08  at  a  duty-paid  price  landed 
in  New  York  of  $11.50  per  thousand,  and  these  are  the  calks  which 
the  witness  refers  to  on  page  1971  as  being  offered  at  $15  per  thou- 
sand throughout  the  country.  The  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company 
rejected  these  calks  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  accord  witn  the 
specifications,  to  wit,  to  he  in  every  way  up  to  the  quality  of  the 
sample  of  domestic  calks  submitted  to  the  German  manufacturers 
when  the  order  was  placed,  and  we  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  from 
their  refusal  to  accept  delivery  than  that  they  could  manufacture  the 
same  in  this  country  of  an  equal  quality  at  considerably  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  duty-paid  price  of  $11.50  per  thousand. 

The  horseshoe-calk  business  in  this  country  is  practically  controlled 
by  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company,  who  produce  approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent  of  the  domestic  product  and  who  actually  nx  the 
filing  price  to  jobbers  and  consumers,  and  who,  we  understand,  are 
now  negotiating  with  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  to  take 
over  their  business. 

The  consumption  of  the  imported  article  during  the  past  three 
years,  outside  of  those  exportea  to  Canada,  has  been  approximately 
tliree  million  calks,  and  if  this  be  compared  with  the  consumption 
reported  by  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  of  forty  to  fift;f 
million  calks  per  annum  (p.  1974),  it  will  be  seeh  that  the  domestic 
interests  already  control  98  per  cent  of  the  market  in  this  country  for 
this  merchandise.  If  we  take  the  statement  of  Mi*.  Chase,  that  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  imported  last  year,  and 
figuring  on  the  one-half-inch  calk  at  a  value  of,  say,  $11.30  per  thou- 
sand, which  would  be  equivalent  to  two  million  calks,  and  take  also 
his  statement  that  forty  to  fifty  millions  are  sold  in  this  country  annu- 
ally, it  will  be  seen  that  from  his  own  figures  the  domestic  interests 
have  control  of  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  consnmprtion  of  this 
country. 

COST    OF    PRODITCTION,    C'OMPEKSATOHY    DUTIES. 

Mr.  Chase  states  (p.  1971)  that  the  one-half- inch  calks  are  imported 
at  a  valuation  of  $5-37  i)er  tliousand,  which  is  substantially  coiTect  for 
the  steel-center  calks,  whereas  the  H  calk  is  invoiced  at  $6.71  per 
thousand.  If  we  add  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  8  per 
cent  for  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expenses,  the  landed  cost  is, 
say,  $8.22  per  thousand  for  the  steel-center  calks  and  $10.27  for  the 
H  calks,  and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  we  believe  this  to 
be  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  production  m  this  country  of  a  like 
article  unless  there  is  wasteful  extravagance  in  the  administration  of 
the  mill  pro(hicing  such  gooils,  for  the  reason  that  this  product  is 
turned  out  entirely  by  machine  work ;  and  we  think  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  it  can  be  said  that  skilled  American  workmen  operating  such 
machines  can  not  produce  a  greater  quantity  in  a  given  time  than  the 
foreignei*8  who  manufacture  the  imported  article,  and  we  insist  that 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  and  the  slight  difference  in  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials is  more  than  covered  by  the  additional  cost  of  duty  and 
expenses  of  shipping  to  this  country. 

It  is  further  urged  that  in  view  of  the  representations  heretofore 
nuule  to  your  committee,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  rates  of 
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duty  on  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods 
will  be  materially  lowered,  and  it  is  therefore  submitted  that  with 
the  additional  benefit  accruing  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  because 
of  the  lessened  cost  of  his  materials,  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  may  be  added  that  if  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's cost  of  production  seems  comparatively  hiffh,  it  is  due  to  the 
very  small  quantity  produced  by  them  in  1907  andlOOS,  say,  one  and 
one-half  million  calks,  valued  at  not  more  than  $20,000,  whereas  a 
plant  valued  at  $10,000  is  capable  of  turning  out  five  to  six  million 
calks  per  annum,  which  valued  on  the  same  basis,  would  be,  say, 
$75,000.  The  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  is  rolled 
steel  bars,  which  are  worth  about  1  cent  per  pound  more  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Germany,  which  is  equivalent  approximately  to  $1  per 
thousand  for  half-inch  steel  center  calks,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Germany  for  the  same  article  is  2.12  marks,  equivalent  to  50  cents  per 
thousand,  which  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  invoice  price  of  $6.87, 
and  with  a  mill  running  at  full  capacity  there  is  no  question  but  that 
they  can  be  manufactured  within  10  to  15  per  cent  difference  in  the 
labor  cost  here  and  abroad. 

SUGGESTED  CHANGES  IN  LEGISLATION. 

At  page  1974  Mr.  Chase  requests  that  you  grant  them  a  duty  of  $10 
per  thousand,  and  states  that  it  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price 
to  the  consiuner  for  the  reason  that  all  they  want  is  to  maintain  their 
present  prices,  namely,  $26  per  thousand. 

We  must  refrain  from  too  extended  comment  upon  .«uch  a  request, 
for  it  seems  clear  that  if  it  is  necessary  for  an  American  manu- 
facturer to  have  a  protective  duty  of  $10  per  thousand  on  an  article 
landed  in  New  York  at  $5.37  per  thousand,  exclusive  of  duty,  or 
equivalent  to  almost  200  per  cent  ad  valorem,  such  a  manufac- 
turer does  not  deserve  any  consideration.  It  may  further  be  noted 
that  these  calks  are  made  in  different  sizes,  and  that  the  levying  of  the 
same  amount  of  duty  on  all  calks  regardless  of  size  and  cost  would 
be  inequitable,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  duty  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  so  many  centos  |)er  pound. 

We  earnestly  advocate  specific  duties  wherever  your  committee  feels 
justified  in  granting  them,  for  the  reason  that  ad*  valorem  duties  are 
the  source  of  constant  litigation,  and  importers  and  government 
officials  alike  are  harassed  continually  by  such  concerns  as  the  Never- 
slip  Manufacturing  Company,  who  were  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  agitation  as  to  the  values  within  the  past  two  years,  and  which 
litigation  has  finally  terminated  in  having  the  invoice  values  of  our 
goods  sustained.  With  85  per  cent  of  the  consumption  produced  by 
one  concern  in  this  coimtry,  and  the  next  largest  domestic  competitor 
ajfiliated  with  this  manufacturer,  the  only  check  on  heavy  advances 
in  price  to  the  consumer  is  foreign  competition,  and  we  may  add  that 
any  rate  of  duty  higher  than  the  present  rate  would  be  prohibitive, 
and^  in  addition  to  placing  a  large  tax  on  the  consumer,  would  de- 
prive the  Ti'easury  of  much  needed  revenue. 

The  reasons  for  the  comparatively  small  importations  of  this  article 
wetofore  have  been  as  follows:  Fii*st,  the  selling  price  U  exceed- 
ingly high  because  of  the  necessity  of  extensive  aflvertisiMuent.  -o 
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that  it  will  reach  the  consumer's  attention;  second,  the  ad  valorem 
duties  liave  proven  a  serious  handicap  in  preventing  free  develop- 
ment of  the  business  due  to  the  agitation  as  to  values  above  referred 
to ;  third,  the  rate  of  duty  at  present  applicable — namely,  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem — ^is  greatly  in  excess  of  a  compensatory  duty. 

We  confidently  assert  that  if  your  committee  will  grant  us  a  rea- 
sonable specific  duty  that  the  farmers  and  truckmen  throughout  the 
country  can  be  educated  to  realize  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  use 
of  this  article  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  stud  or  nonslipping  device 
now  used  on  a  great  majority  of  horseshoes,  and  that  the  consimier 
will  benefit  by  a  lower  price  and  the  Treasury  be  enriched  by  much 
larger  revenue  while  the  consumption  is  being  gradually  developed  to 
where  it  belongs. 

An  equitable  specific  duty  would  be,  say,  2^  cents  per  pound,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  offset  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
in  Germany  and  this  country,  and  which  would  therefore  allow  both 
the  domestic  and  importing  interests  a  fair  opportunity  to  develop 
this  business. 

NEW  PARAGRAPH  SUGGESTED. 
Horseshoe  calks  made  of  iron  or  steel,  two  ancl  one-balf  cents  per  lunind. 

If  your  coimnittee  is  not  disposed  to  specifically  enumerate  horse- 
>hoe  calks  in  the  new  tariff  act,  we  submit  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ments as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  because  of  lower 
rates  of  duty  that  may  be  gi*anted  on  the  imported  material,  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  manufactures  of  metal,  and  we  therefore  sug- 
,<^st  that  if  these  articles  are  to  be  classified  under  such  a  general 
provision  that  said  provision  should  be  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
'Ji")  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

itespectfully  submitted. 

The  H-Caijv  Company. 

BiuK)K8  &  Brooks, 

Attorneys  far  1 7n porters. 


IRON  AMD   STEEL. 

GHABXES  EUGENE  CLARK,  COVINGTON,  K7.,  ASKS  NECESSABT 
PROTECTION  FOR  THE  SMALLER  PRODUCER. 

Chicago,  Deamher  18.  1908. 

('ONORKSSU)NAL  TaRIKF  ReVISIOX   CoMMITTEE, 

Washington^  I).  C, 

Dear  Sirs:  Having  been  formerly  engaged  in  the  iron-foundrv 
business  in  Covington,  Ky.,  where  I  now  reside,  I  desire  to  state  sucn 
facts  as  have  (!ome  to  mV  knowledge  from  my  connection  with  the 
iron  industry. 

In  my  brief  experience  I  always  found  that  the  small  manufacturer 
and  producer  paid  more  for  labor  and  got  smaller  results  from  hi*? 
business  and  its  investment  than  the  larger  producer. 

The  percentage  and  average  cost  of  production  of  an  article  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  is  smaller  to  the  large  operator  than  to  the 
small  operator,  who  is  always  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  average  ironworker,  "  employee,"  always  feels  that  he  should 
receive  a  larger  price  per  ton  for  his  work  than  an  employee  doing 
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similar  work  in  a  plant  of  greater  capacity,  because  the  output,  or 
tonnage,  in  the  large  mill  far  exceeds  in  a  given  number  of  hours,  or 
heats,  that  of  a  smaller  plant. 

The  larger  plants  are  always  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery, 
are  most  ably  managed,  and  larger  and  better  results  accrue  to  both 
employer  and  employee  in  same  than  will  acci^ue  to  the  owner  and 
employee  of  the  smaller  mill,  or  manufactory,  because  it  is  absolutely 
physically  impossible  for  the  smaller  mill  to  produce  the  weight  of 
metal  in  the  same  given  hours  as  the  larger  mill.  ConsequenUy  the 
ironworker  is  dissatisfied  in  the  smaller  plant,  wants  a  b^etter  scale, 
and  the  better  or  more  skillful  workmen  naturally  drift  to  the  big 
mills,  where  they  can  produce  the  bigger  tonnage  in  a  given  time 
and  secure  a  greater  recompense  for  their  labor. 

So  you  see  that  the  smaller  producer  always  labors  under  a  great 
disadvantage. 

If  protection  is  of  advantage  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  then 
surely  the  small  producer  stands  in  sore  need  of  it.  The  larger  pro- 
ducers, such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  The  Republic  Iron 
nnd  Steel  Company,  and  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Company,  with  their  im- 
mense plants,  great  coal  and  iron  fields,  could  produce  steel  and  iron 
under  a  modified  tariff  profitably,  jjerhaps,  when  the  smaller  pro- 
ducer would  under  the  same  reduction  be  compelled  to  run  at  an 
inadequate  profit,  or  driven  to  bankruptcy. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  adequately  protect  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  in  order  that  the  smaller  producers  shall  not 
be  driven  out  of  business  and  wiped  off  of  the  map. 

He  who  bores  with  a  big  auger  produces  large  results,  while  he 
who  bores  with  a  smaller  one  produces  less  results,  but  all  are  neces- 
sary factors  in  fulfilling  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  adding  to  its 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Chas.  Eugene  Clark. 


KNITTI\«-3IACHINE    NEEDLE8. 

COHTINENTAL  LATCH  NEEDLE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
WISHES  LOWER  DUTY  ON  LATCH  AND  SPRING  NEEDLES. 

New  York,  Decemher  J,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ghaiifnon  Committee  mi  Wayn  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  wish,  as  an  importer,  to  submit  that  the  duty  on  knitting- 
machine  needles  is  higher  than  is  necessary  for  tl^  proper  protection 
of  the  American  neocUe  industry,  and  ask  that  the  extra  $1  per  1,000 
be  omitted. 

The  domestic  needle  manufacturers'  prices  are  lower  than  ours  in 
every  kind  of  needle  and  we  are  only  able  to  do  business  in  thi.^ 
market,  because  up  to  the  present  the  German  article  has  proved 
superior  in  finish  and  wearing  qualities  to  the  domestic  article.  As. 
however,  the  latter  has  improved  greatly  in  the  last  five  years  and  is 
still  improving,  the  position  of  importers  is  fraught  with  consider- 
able danger  unless  the  high  duty  is  reduced. 

Certain  lines  of  latch  needles  of  a  simple  nature  can  not  be  im- 
ported at  a  profit,  because  they  are  made  just  as  well  here,  and  unle,«s 
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we  meet  domestic  prices  we  can  aot  do  business.  On  the  finer  and 
more  complicated  styles  we  can  do  business,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  prices  are  uniformly  higher  than  those  of  our  domestic  competi- 
tors, from.  $1  to  $5  per  1,000  higher. 

As  to,  spring-beard  needles  used  in  circular  underwear  machines, 
sold.hexe  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $5,  we  are  absolutely  shut 
out,  owing  to  the  extra  $1  a  thousand.  For  instance,  the  cheapest  of 
these  neeoles,  sold  here  at  $2.25  to  $2.50,  can  not  be  bought  in  Europe 
under  $1,25  to  $1.50  per  thousand,  which,  with  duty  and  charges, 
brings  them  up  to  about  $2.60  and  $2.95,  respectively;  that  is  to  say, 
they  cost  u»  15  per  cent  more  than  they  are  sold  for  here.  To  thedc 
prices  must  be  added  our  profit. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  would  submit  that  the  tariff  on 
knitting-machine  needles  should  oe  revised  thus: 

Percent 

Latch  needles 25 

SpriuiT'beard   needles 35 

Which  tvould  enable  us  to  compete  with  our  American  competitois 
on  more  even  terma  On  latch  needles  our  prices  would  still  in  many 
ca«es  be  higher  than  Ajnerican  prices,  but  on  spring  needles,  which 
are  made  quite  aa  well  in  this  country  as  in  Grermany,  and  where  ex- 
cessive protection  is  unnecessary,  they  would  be  about  the  same. 

The  result  of  such  a  change  of  tanflf  would  be  an  increased  revenue 
for  the  Government  and  a  decided  benefit  to  the  hosiery  and  under- 
wear manufacturers  of  this  country,  as  those  who  prefer  Gierman 
needles  would  effect  a  saving  of  about  10  per  cent  on  their  ineedle 
account 

The  expenses  of  importing  needles  are  very  high,  for  large  stocks 
are  necessairy,  and  almost  all  needles  used  in  this  country  are  special 
needles  for  the  German  needle  factories,  the  madiines  used  here  oeing 
quite  different.  I  make  this  plea  for  reduction  of  the  tariff  not  in 
order  to  be  able  to  undersell  the  American  producers,  but  that  we  may 
be  given  a  more  even  chance  with  them.  Nor  do  they  suffer  from 
German  competition,  for  in  normal  times,  with  mills  running  full 
time,  there  is  always  a  shortage  of  needles,  and  if  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  import  some  of  the  cheaper  lines  at  a  profit  the  knitting  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  would  be  benefited  and  the  United  8tates  revenue 
increased. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  this  plea  your  favorable  con- 
sideration, and  placing  myself  at  your  service,  if  you  wish  any 
further  information,  I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  respectfully,  E.  W.  L,  Jaspkb. 

KNITTING  MACHINES. 

THE  TEXTILE  MACHINE  WOBKS,  BEADING,  PA.,  WISHES  HIOKEB 
DTTTT  ON  THESE  MACHINES. 

Rbaixing,  Pa^  December  i^i  IS'^ 

OOMMIITBB  ON  WaYB  AND  MbANS, 

House  of  Representatives^  WasAington^  D,  G, 
Grntlbmbn  :  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  mann- 
factured  by  us  which  does  not,  in  our  opinion,,  in  the  tariff  act  of 
189T,  receive  the  protection  that  if  is  entitled  to.     Wo  w^for  to  knit- 
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ting  laacliin^fl  for  makingr  "  full- fafehioned  "'/hosiery.  We  inclose 
b^Qwith  ft  ^mall  cut  illustrating  this  machine  and  beg  to  submit  for 
your  oonaid^mtion  Uiq  fallowing  facts:  • 

Maohin^y  of  this  kind  is  now  dutiable,  according  to  paragraph 
193,  Sqhoduje  C,  ^'Artides  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
aot,  Qompos^  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel, 
pewter,  4ipe,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aluwiinum,  or  other  metal,  and 
whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  have  been  manufacturing  machinery  of  this  class  for  the  past 
ei|fht  yeara,  but  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  compete  in  price 
with  imported  madhines,  coming  principally  from  Germany.  This 
is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  our  labor  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent 
more  expensive  than  the  same  class  of  labor  is  in  Grermany. 

The  market  value  of  these  machines  in  this  country  is  to-day  about 
$2,500,  and  the  comparative  coat  of  the  same  is  as  follows : 


Materia] 

Labor 

GQ4n«r«tlva« 


Germany. 


650 
lOQ 


1.160 


United 
States. 


$500 

1,500 
20O 


2,^00 


The  above  schedule  is  as  nearly  correi»t  as  onr  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  this  industry,  both  here  and  in  Germany,  allows  us  to 
figure  the  costs.  We  have  a  number  of  workmen  in  our  employ  who 
formerly  worked  in  the  same  trade  in  Germany,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  which  they  command  here  varies  from  $15  to  $25  per  week, 
whereas  for  the  same  work  the  Gernftan  workman  of  the  same  effi- 
ciency receives  $6  to  $12  per  week. 

Oa  thei9e  highly  compnoated  machines,  composed  of  45,860  parts, 
the  cost  of  labor  is  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  machines,  and 
it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  a  duty  of  45.  per  cent  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  laibor  cost  here  and  abroad,  plus  an 
adeauate  profit  for  the  capital  employed. 

The  weight  of  these  machines  as  we  build  them  is  approximately 
8,000  pounds,  while  most  of  the  German  machines  weigh  only  6,000 
to  6,500  pounds.  The  price  at  which  these  machines  are  generally 
invoiced  by  the  German  manufacturers  is  apprcodmately  $1,5()0. 
They  are  geoierally  shipped  to  a  represeatative  in  this  country  who,  in 
turn,  sells  them  to  the  manufacturers  of  hosiery.  The  cost  to  the 
agent  of  the  foreign  builder  is  approximately  $2,150,  or  less  than  our 
cost 

Some  of  the  items  used  in  the  construction  of  these  machines,  audi 
as  knitting-machine  needles,  have  to  be  iinported  by  us,  and  the  duty 
we  have  to  pay  on  these  articles,  according  to  paragraph  165,  is  $1 
per  thousai^d  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem^  The  German  price  for 
theses  needles  is  10  marks  pw  thousand,  which  brings  the  duty  we 
have  to  pay  to  65  per  cent. 

The  manufacturer  using  our  machinery  for  making  hosiery  enjoys 
at  the  present  time  a  protection  of  approximateljr  65  jjer  cent  on  his 
product^  which  is„  in  our  opinion,  required  to  give  him  the  proper 
maount  of  protection.    The  proportion  that  the  coat  of  labor  bears 
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to  the  market  price  of  the  finished  article  is  not  any  higher,  however, 
than  it  is  for  the  machines  on  which  the  hosiery  is  made,  and  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  on  account  of  higher  wages  paid 
is  just  as  much  on  our  machines  as  it  is  on  the  product  they  produce. 
We  would  respectfully  ask  that  in  framing  the  new  tariff  bill  our 
case  be  given  due  consiaeration,  and-  that  a  special  item  be  included 
in  the  metal  schedule  providing  for  a  duty  on  "  full-f a^ioned '* 
knitting  machines  of  10  cents  per  pound,  but  that  in  no  case  thi<^ 
duty  shall  be  less  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  bave  our  representative  call  upon  j[ou  and 
submit  to  you  such  further  proofs  or  give  such  testimony  as  in  your 
judgment  may  be  desired  to  support  the  position  advocated  aoove. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Texth^b  Machine  Wokks, 
By  Ferdinand  Thun, 

Secretary  and  Trvamnr, 


LEAD. 

MAASHALL   D.    SMITH,    GEOEGETOWN,    COLO.,    STTBHITS   BRIEF 
RELATIVE  TO  PRODUCTION  OF  LEAD. 

(iiEOWJETtnvN,  C<)U>.,  Decemhvr  10. 19()S. 
Hon.  Skkeno  E.  Payne, 

Chah^man  IlouHr  Wayts  mul  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Respected  Sir:  Inclosed  herewith  I  take  pleasure  in  handing  vou 
a  carbon  copy  of  letter  to  the  Denver  Daily  Republican,  pubHshe<l  in 
their  issue  of  December  10. 

While  I  realize  that  it  is  very  late  in  the  day  to  present  material 
of  this  nature  to  you,  I  trust  that  it  may  be  of  some  slight  servia* 
and  tend  to  show  in  a  measure  what  the  situation  is  with  us  lead  pro- 
ducers and  what  our  sentiments  are  in  general  if  we  would  express 
them  when  called  upon  to  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  ourselves  and  as 
a  duty  to  those  who  are  so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  represent  us 
and  act  wisely  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportimity  afforded  us  for  thus  addressini^ 
you  in  our  behalf,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Marshall  D.  SMrrn. 


December  8, 1908. 
William  Stapleton,  Esq.. 

Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Denver  Republican^ 

Denver^  Colo. 
Dear  Sir:  A  short  time  back  I  noted  an  editorial  in  your  paper 
ill  which  those  interested  in  the  production  of  lead  were  urged  to 
address  Chairman  Payne,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  fur- 
nishing him  facts  and  figures  concerning  the  industry,  thereby  en- 
abling him  to  arrive  at  a  more  just  and  mtelligent  undei-standing  of 
the  situation.  Our  able  Representative,  Mr.  Bonynge,  has  also  made 
it  known,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  as  well  as  other  publi- 
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c&tions,  that  "what  is  needed  by  the  defenders  of  the  lead-producing 
interedte  is  not  protest,  but  reliable  data. 

Up  until  the  present  time,  being  one  who  is  largely  interested  in 
the  production  of  lead,  I  have  scanned  the  columns  of  various  publi- 
cations in  vain  and  with  deep  regret  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  this  reliable  data  had  been  forthcoming  from  the  pens  of  thoge  not 
only  deeply  interested  but  eminently  able  to  defend  the  cause. 

In  Jthe  editorial  columns  of  your  issue  of  December  6  I  note  that 
vou  affain  urge  the  producers  of  lead  to  address  Air.  Payne  in  their 
behalf,  siypplying  him  with  all  possible  definite  information  concern- 
ing (he  cost  of  mining  and  producing  lead  and  its  relation  to  the 
tariff  -.and  quoting  a  portion  of  Mr.  Payne's  reply  to  Mr.  Edward 
Dozier,  of  Farmington,  Mo.,  a  witness  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  testifying  in  regard  to  the  production  of  lead  in  MissotnrL 
A  portion  of  this  quotation  is  such  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  pre- 
senting to  botli  you  and  Mr.  Pavoie  a  few  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
production  of  lead,  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  quotation  re- 
ferred to  is  as  follows: 

I  tbink  It  -would  throw  light  uix)u  that  subject  if  you  could  furnish  figures 
showing  the  cost  per  pound  of  mining  there  in  your  district.  You  say  it  is  dif- 
ficult. It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  difficulty,  with  proper  boolc- 
keeping,  in  showing  the  number  of  tons  taken  out  for  a  definite  period  and  the 
wages  paid  out  during  the  same  i)eriod.  That  is  an  easy  proposition,  or  should 
be.  In  a  well-conducted  company. 

DiHring  the  years  1901, 1902,  and  1903  I  was  engaged  in  operating  a 
lead  property  in  the  disseminated  lead  district  of  southeastern  Missouri 
and  out  a  few  miles  distant  from  Farmington,  the  residence  of  the 
above-named  witness,  Mr.  Dozier.  During  that  period  we  (as  well  as 
the  other  large  lead  producers  of  that  district)  estimated  that  the 
quotation  of  lead  needed  to  be  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  $4  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  grade  of  ore  mined  could  not  fall  below 
4  per  rent  in  lead,  or,  in  other  words,  contain  less  than  80  pounds  of 
lead  to  the  ton  of  ore  in  order  to  break  even  and  something  better 
than  this  to  operate  to  a  profit  In  other  words,  80  pounds  of  lead 
times  $4  per  hundred=$3.20  per  80  pounds,  or  $80  per  ton,  was  what 
it  then  cost  to  produce  lead  from  tnat  grade  of  ore  in  that  district. 
Furthermore,  it  was  estimated  by  engineers  thoroughly  familiar  with 
that  district,  among  whom  I  may  name  such  men  as  Frank  L.  Nason, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Arthur  M.  Winslow,  state  geologist  of 
Missouri,  that  the  average  grade  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  ore  in 
the  Fat  River  district  of  southeastern  Missouri  was  not  above  7  per 
cent.  It  should  be  easy  to  see  from  these  figures  what  effect  the 
slighest  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  upon  lead  would  mean  to  one 
of  the  lai^est  sources  of  its  supply  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
duction of  lead  in  that  section  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  fine  science 
and  has  been  carried  on  upon  such  a  small  margin  for  so  many  years 
that  if  Mr.  Payne  has  not  been  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  data 
corroborative  of  the  above  it  is  certainly  beyond  my  understanding. 

Concerning  the  production  of  lead  in  our  own  State,  C'olorado,  it  is 
entirely  a  different  matter,  a  matter  which,  with  the  exception  of 
probably  not  over  half  a  dozen  mines  in  the  entire  State,  could  not  be 
reduced  to  anything  like  facts  and  figures  and  in  the  case  of  those  ex- 
ceptions only  for  hmited  periods  of  time.    To  illustrate  this  point,  I 
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^vill  relate  an  incident  of  the  time  of  the  silver  agitation  prior  to  1H03 
which  occurred  on  the  streets  of  Boston. 

Jones.  Why,  they  tell  me  that  silver  can  be  produced  for  25  ceuts  an  oaoce 
out  there  In  Colorado.  What  do  you  know  about  It.  Brown?  You  did  some 
mining  out  there. 

Bbown.  Yes;  I  spent  about  $30,000  out  there  in  one  locality. 

Jones.  Well,  what  did  it  cost  you  to  mine  silver?  * 

Bbown.  Don't  know.     Nfever  mined  a  d d  ounce. 

Jones.  What  did  you  ever  do  with  the  property? 

Brown.  Sold  it  to  some  New  Yorkers. 

Jones.  What  did  they  do  with  it? 

Bbown.  Struck  it  rich  within  a  year  and  took  out  several  hundred  thousand 
doUars. 

This  is  a  narration  of  facts  with  the  names  slightly  changed,  and 
is  a  fair  sample  of  innumerable  instances  of  more  or  less  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  all  branches  of  metaliferous  mining  in  the  Rock}" 
Mountain  region. 

To  determine  what  it  costs  per  ounce  to  produce  silver  in  the  above 
instance,  or  we  will  simply  shift  on  to  the  other  foot  and  call  it  lead, 
one  would  heed  to  know  what  Jones  paid  for  the  property,  his  com- 
plete expense  account  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  property 
while  in  his  possession,  as  well  as  what  the  New  Yorkers  paid  Jones 
for  the  property  and  a  full  and  complete  account  of  all  their  ex- 
penditures, and  in  many  instances  the  same  in  regard  to  a  number  of 
holders  prior  to  Jones. 

Personally,  I  can  state  that  for  more  than  a  year  now  I  have  been 
operating  a  lead-silver  property  to  a  loss,  hoping  that  lead  would 
again  reach  the  $5  mark,  which  would  enable  me  to  mine  a 
large  block  of  ground  to  a  profit  which  is  low  in  silver  values,  but 
contains  quite  a  per  cent  of  lead.  In  short,  this  is  one  proj^erty  which 
can  not  produce  lead  at  the  present  quotation  of  $4.30  |)er  hundred 
pounds,  including  a  coincident  product  of  silver  and  some  gold.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  suggest  that  my  operations  to  a  loss  of  this 
property  have  consisted  entirely  of  a  further  development  of  its  re- 
sources and  not  the  production  of  the  metal  in  Question. 

If  Mr.  Dozier,  of  Missouri,  considers  it  difficult  to  furnish  figures 
showing  the  cost  of  mining  in  his  district,  I  can  simply  say  that  a 
sizeable  volume  might  be  compiled  concerning  the  ins  and  out  of  min- 
ing in  the  Rocky  Slountain  region  in  general  toward  the  same  end 
and  leave  no  one  the  wiser.  In  southeastern  Missouri,  as  well  as  some 
other  large  lead-producing  localities,  all  the  conditions  are  so  similar 
that  what  applies  to  the  mining  of  one  deposit  will  apply  fairly  well 
to  the  mining  of  another,  whereas  in  the  fissure-vein  mining  of  the" 
Rocky  Mountain  region  in  general  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  any 
two  deposits  of  any  metal  the  mining  of  which  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  both. 

It  will  be  many  years,  in  fact,  if  the  time  ever  comes,  when  deposits 
of  ore  of  various  metals  throughout  the  Rocky  Monutain  region  rang- 
ing in  value  up  to  several  million  dollars  may  not  be  produced  to  a 
profit  regardless  of  their  market  value,  so  rich  will  the  ore  be  in  what- 
soever metal  it  may  contain.  Some  of  these  deposits  may  require  tHe 
expenditure  of  but  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  discover,  while  others 
may  be  discovered  only  after  the  expendittire  of  many  times  their 
value.  The  possibility  of  discovering  one  of  these  largest  deposits 
with  the  minimum  of  expenditure  is  the  incentive  which  will  keep 
mining  men  digging  for  all  time  to  come. 
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But  I  want  to  ask,  is  this  gambling  chance  a  just  and  suitable 
factor  upon  which  to  base  the  cost  of  mining  any  of  these  metals? 
Since  it  seems  nearly  impossible  throughout  large  sections  of  the 
country  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  definiteness  what  the  actual 
cost  of  production  is  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  an  ounce  of  gold,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  lead,  a  hundred  pounds  of  zinc,  a  pound  of  nickel,  a  pound 
of  cobalt,  a  hundred  pounds  of  tungsten,  and  other  metals,  would  it 
be  amiss  in  coming  to  a  decision  concerning  the  present  tariff  issue 
to  consider  the  fact  that  there  are  to-day  innumerable  deposits  of 
the  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
unhesitatingly  designated  by  mining  engineers  in  gjeneral  as  being 
of  commercial  quantities  and  value  which  are  lying  idle  and  not  be- 
ing mined  for  reason  of  the  present  low  price  of  these  metals?  It 
is  needless  to  state  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Payne  shows  every 
intent  of  fairness  and  is  making  every  reasonable  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  just  and  equitable  decision  concerning  the  tariff  on  lead  and  ^inc ' 
as  well  as  all  other  commodities. 
Yours  for  prosperity. 


C.  F.  KEHDALL,  MANAGES  PAT  BOCK  MIRES,  SILVEK  PLVME, 
COIO.,  WEITES  RELATIVE  TO  T.EAT)  PKODTTCTION. 

Silver  Plume,  Colo.,  December  15^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Kespecteo  Sir:  Having  noted  through  the  columns  of  our  local 
papers;  as  well  as  through  the  advices  of  our  esteemed  Representative, 
R.  W.  Bonynge,  that  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  facts  and  figures 
appertaining  to  the  cost  of  producing  lead  and  their  relation  to  the 
tariff  to  lay  before  your  committee,  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  ad- 
dressing you. 

The  cost  of  metalliferous  mining  in  this  section  is  subject  to  so 
many  and  varying  conditions  that  it  would  require  a  considerable 
compilation  of  data  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  reliable  determina- 
tion. Presuming  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable  to  enter 
into  the  minute  details  of  the  business,  I  will'  state  in  brief  that  it 
resolves  itself  into  these  principal  factors,  mining,  hauling,  milling, 
freight  and  sampling,  and  smelting,  which  items  generally  aggregate 
not  less  than  $8  per  ton  of  crude  ore,  which  crude  ore  you  can  see 
wouM  need  to  contain  more  than  10  per  cent  of  lead  at  a  market  value 
of  $4  per  hundred  to  meet  the  cost  of  production ;  hence  the  result  that 
there  are  not  two  properties  operating  in  this  district  at  present  with 
lead  quoted  at  $4.30  and  zinc  at  $5.05  where  there  were  ten  prop^rtifes 
opemting  two  years  ago  with  lead  at  $6  and  zinc  $6.50  to  $7. 

Of  course  the  above  figures  apply  to  the  mining  of  ore  bodies  after 
they  have  been  discovered  and  developed,  and  does  not  include  the 
cost' of  exploration  and  development  work  appertaining  thereto, 
which  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  estimate  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  frequently  far  exceeds  the  gross  value  of 
the  <A»e  bddiea  discovered/ 
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Thanking  you  for  your  efforts  toward  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
these  matters,  I  am, 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  E.  F.  EIendall, 

Manager  Pay  Rock  Mines, 


THE  LEWISTON  (IDAHO)  COHMEBCIAL  CLUB  PBOTESTS  A0AIH8X 
BEDTJCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  LEAD. 

Lewiston,  Idaho,  December  8^  1908^ 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washinr/ion^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib:  At  the  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  this  club 
to-day  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce protesting  against  the  reduction  of  the  present  duty  of  IJ 
cents  per  pound  on  lead  ores  and  pi  2^  cents  per  pound  on  lead  bullion 
were  unanimously  indorsed,  and  I  was  instructed  to  advise  you  of 
such  action. 

I  was  also  instructed  to  advise  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  that 
it  was  sense  of  this  club  that  the  present  duty  on  lead  ores  and 
bullion  should  be  retained  in  the  interests  of  the  lead  mines  of  our 
State. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  A.  Cook,  Secretary. 


SILAS  FBANE,  CBEEDE,  COLO.,  UBOES  BETENTION  OF  PBESEHT 

DUTIES  ON  LEAD. 

Creede,  Colo.,  December  i^,  1908. 

Hon.  EOBERT  W.  BONYNGE,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir  :  Lead,  first  of  all,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  this  coun- 
try that  should  receive  the  fullest  protection  by  duty  to  maintain  its 
price  and  production.  Lead  is  a  metal  that  must  be  mined  as  all  min- 
erals are,  and  when  removed  from  the  earth  it  depreciates  the  value 
of  its  source  by  the  amount  removed,  as  it  can  never  be  replaced,  and 
the  supply  wiU  surely  be  exhausted  in  a  limited  time. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  continue  the  production  of 
lead  that  it  should  demand  a  good  price  for  the  reason  that  mining  is 
not  like  other  business,  as  it  is  impossible  to  figure  out  just  what  the 
future  will  be  for  a  mine  that  has  not  been  fully  explored.  Some 
properties  look  like  they  might  be  made  to  rank  among  the  largest 
producers  and  without  any  known  reason  turn  out. to  be  worthless  and 
cost  the  owners  vast  sums  of  money.  To  continue  the  production  the 
prices  must  look  inviting  to  capitalists  or  otherwise  they  will  not  take 
the  chances  of  placing  their  money  for  the  development  of  this  indus- 
try. The  mining  industry  is  so  largely  supported  oecause  people  think 
it  is  a  quick  way  to  become  wealthy,  and  if  prices  are  reduced  it  will 
afford  no  incentive  to  try  and  find  or  develop  a  mine,  because  if  you 
'  do  find  one  it  will  not  return  more  than  any  ordinary  investment, 
such  as  stocks  and  bonds,  which  one  can  purchase  and  always  figure 
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on  a  certain  percentage  on  the  money  invested  without  any  trouble  or 
responsibility. 

To  make  the  mining  of  lead  a  permanent  thing,  the  price  must  be 
sustained,  as  otherwise  mining  men  will  not  look  for  and  develop 
mines  of  this  nature  and  the  supply  of  lead  will  be  dependent  upon 
that  found  incidental  to  other  kinds  of  mining.  It  is  more  expensive 
now  to  operate  lead  mines  than  it  was  in  the  past,  as  in  most  lead- 
producing  sections  it  requires  large  hoisting  plants  and  expensive 
pumping  machinery  and  other  heavy  and  costly  appliances  to  mine. 
The  mining  now  is  of  a  deep  character  and  requires  all  modern  equip- 
ment to  make  jnoney.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  of  all  the  properties 
DOW  operating,  not  10  per  cent  of  them  pay  dividends  and  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  compute  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  looking 
for  mines  and  operating  the  ones  that  do  not  pay  the  percentage 
of  net  earnings  on  the  whole  investment  each  year  would  not  pay  as 
much  as  the  interest  on  the  same  investment  in  (jovemment  bonds.  It 
is  quite  true  that  some  lead  mines  are  large  dividend  payers  and 
appeal  strongly  to  some  to  venture  into  the  mining  business,  but  we 
do  not  hear  about  the  many  failures  and  are  apt  to  be  overimpressed 
•with  the  possibilities  of  the  lead-mining  industry. 

The  lead  mines  furnish  thousands  of  people  with  work  and  it 
affects  business  not  only  in  the  mining  centers,  but  also  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  districts  of  this  country.  Mines  and 
mining  men  have  done  more  to  develop  the  western  country  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  The  mines  were  first  discovered  and  then  the . 
railroads  were  Duilt  and  the  smelters  and  mills  erected ;  then  the  farm- 
ing and  fruit  raising  followed,  if  the  soil  happened  to  be  suitable  to 
the  latter  industries. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  is  not  retained  the  wages  that  the  miner  re- 
ceives will  no  doubt  have  to  be  reduced,  and  this  class  of  labor  should 
be  well  paid,  because  it  is  a  hazardous  occupation  and  some  of  our  best 
men  follow  this  for  their  livelihood.  This  country  is  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  producers  of  lead  in  Mexico,  whore  the  wages  are 
just  about  one-third  of  the  wages  paid  to  miners  in  this  country.  We 
should  not  be  subjected  to  competition  with  this  class  of  labor.  AVe 
should  be  allowed  the  full  protection  that  the  present  tariff  gives  to 
us,  and  then  if  we  have  an  overproduction  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  sell 
in  foreign  countries,  which  keeps  this  industry  moving  continuously 
and  affords  work  for  those  dej>endent  upon  lead  mining  and  indi- 
rectljr  benefits  other  lines  of  business. 

This  Government  is  not  required  to  spend  any  money  looking  after 
the  products  of  mines  as  it  is  for  other  purposes,  and  the  mining 
business  is  one  that  is  legitimate  and  inexpensive  to  the  Government, 
and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  fair  manner,  'or  otherwise  this  par- 
ticular metal  will  cease  to  be  produced  in  this  country  in  c^uantit}'^ 
after  the  present  large  mines  are  worked  out,  which  will  occur  in  time. 

The  foundation  and  emanation  of  our  great  wealth  comes  from 
mining  and  farming,  and  if  the  country  is  to  maintain  prosperity 
these  particular  indstries  should  be  given  all  help  that  can  be  directed 
toward  sustaining  prices;  without  good  prices  for  our  metals  and 
good  prices  for  our  farm  products  the  country  will  not  grow  nor  will 
wages  remain  where  they  are  nor  will  the  manufacturing  industry 
employ  the  thousands  that  it  is  now  doing.  If  the  miner  can  afford 
to  pay  the  duty  that  is  charged  on  material  he  uses,  there  is  no  ques- 
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tion  but  that  the  farmer  can  do  so,  and  as  all  other  business  is  de- 
pendent upon  mining  and  fanning  there  should  not  be  any  complaiut 
trom  any  other  source  regarding  the  tariff  which  would  affect>  these 
great  foundations  of  the  wealth  of  this  great  country.  Unless  the 
Government  thinks  that  lead  mining  is  a  detriment  to  the  people  of 
our  States  it  can  not  do  other  than  sustain  the  present  duty  on  Ifead. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Silas  Frank. 


THE  LEAD  PBOSTTCEBS  AND  MINERS  OF  IDAHO  ASK  KETEHTIOH 
OF  PKESENT  DimESl  ON  LEAD  OBE  AND  BULLION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  4, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z?.  C. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  lead-producing  industry  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  generally,  we 
respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  not  to  make  any 
reduction  in  the  present  lead  tariff  schedules,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  lead  in  ores  and  bullion,  paragraphs  181  and  182. 

But  while  speaking  particularly  for  tne  lead  producers  of  the  far 
West,  practically  all  that  we  have  to  say  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  producers  of  soft  lead  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  support  of  our  petition,  we  submit  the  following  facts  for  your 
careful  consideration : 

That  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  exports  of  lead  from  the  United 
States,  except  a  portion  of  the  lead  imported  and  smelted  in  bond; 
but  that  there  has  been  imported  and  consumed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  three  years  105,000  tons  of  foreign  lead,  eaual  to  over 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  domestic  production  of  lead  auring  that 
period. 

That  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  lead  in  ores  and  bullion 
would  result  in  the  practical  suspension  of  the  mining  and  production 
of  lead  ores  in  the  United  States. 

That  the  mining  and  production  of  lead  ores  in  the  United  States 
is  an  industry  of  very  great  value  and  importance  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

That  the  suspension  of  such  mining  and  production  of  lead  ores 
would  deprive  our  people  of  the  great  financial  benefits  which  flow 
from  the  present  industry,  and  to  a  corresponding  extent  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  foreign  producers  of  lead. 

That  the  reducyon  of  the  duty  on  lead  and  the  suspension  of  lead 
mining  in  the  United  States  would  not  result  in  any  appreciable 
benefit  to  the  consumers  of  manufactured  lead  products. 

For  more  than  fourteen  months  past  the  New  York  quotation  for 
lead  averaged  api)roximately  4.3  cents  per  pound,  which  is  also  the 
quotation  at  the  present  time. 

Should  the  tariff  on  lead  in  ores  and  bullion  be  reduced,  it  would 
mean  the  practical  suspension  of  lead  production  in  Idaho,  and  tie 
cessation  of  prospecting  for  other  lead  fields  or  mines.  For  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  early  years  in  the  life  of  a  lead  mine  are 
not  only  profitless,  but  absorb  a  large  amount  of  money  and  energy 
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in  its  development  to  a  paying  basis;  and  the  latter  years  in  the  life 
of  a  mine  are  also  generally  unprofitable,  by  I'iea^^on  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  lai^e  plant  and  organization  which  has  been  built  up, 
While  the  ores  are  diminishing  in  quantity  and  value.  ,  The  inter- 
mediate period,  during  which  the  mme  is  actively  producing,  is-  the 
only  period  in  which  any  profit  can  be  made;  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  during  such  a  period  to  lay  aside  enough  to  cover  coh- 
struction  and  equipment  accounts,  and  the  redemption  of  capital  in- 
vested, together  with  fair  interest  thereon,  should  the  tariif  on  lead 
be  reduced. 

In  that  event  profitable  lead  mining  in  Idaho  would  necessarily 
cease,  and  niany  of  the  mines  would  be  forced  to  close,  which  would 
result  in  a  disorganizati(m  of  the  lead-smelting  industry  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  for  the.se  argentiferous  lead  ores  are  essential  to 
the  economic  smelting  of  the  siliceous  ores  produced  bv  the  mines  of 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  ^^'^ithout  them 
the  smelting  charge  for  the  siliceous  ores  would  be  greatly  increased, 
so  that  much  of  such  siliceous  ores  could  no  longer  be  produced  at 
a  profit.  The  closing  of  the  lead  mines  would  thus  be  the  cause 
of  closing  many  other  mines  and  diminishing  the  output  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  resulting  in  a  large  loss  to  the  people  of  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  and  throwing  thousands  of 
men  out  of  work  in  those  States. 

The  smelting  plants  which  could  obtain  no  substitute  for  these 
lead  ores  would  also  be  forced  to  close. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  the  following  from  an  article  review- 
ing the  history  of  lead  production  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1007,  which  appeared  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
January  4,  1908: 

The  restriction  of  operations  by  tlje  AnH»rieaii  Smelting  and  lietining  Com- 
pany and  United  States  Smelting,  Refining  and  Mining  Company  nffecttHl  seri- 
ously the  producers  of  siliceous  gold  ore  at  Tono|)ah  and  Goldtield,  Nev.  These 
ores  are  smelted  largely  on  the  lead  basis.  They  are  mixed  with  lead  ore,  and 
consequently  in  smelting  them,  pig  lead  is  produced,  but  lead  being  quite  un- 
salable the  companies  naturally  desired  to  i)ro"duce  as  little  as  possil»le,  and 
consequently  were  unable  to  smelt  so  much  of  the  siliceous  ore  as  usual.  The 
refusal  of  the  companies  to  accept  siliceous  ore  caused  considerable  outcry  in 
Nevada,  where  the  conditions  were  not  understood,  but,  of  course,  the  smelters 
in  self-defense  could  not  do  otherwise  than  they  did,  the  tinancial  situation  being 
such,  that  an  increased  amount  of  money  could  not  be  safely  locked  up  in  ores 
not  immediately  available  for  smelting. 

The  lead-mining  industry  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  gives 
employment  to  aoout  15,000  men,  at  the  highest  average  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  the  United  vStates.  The  transportation  of  the 
ores  and  the  pig  lead  produced  therefrom  giye  to  the  railways  of 
the  country  an  annual  revenue  of  between  $0,000,000  and  $T,006,000, 
besides. the  transportation  of  the  supplies  used  in  operating  the 
mines,  and  by  the  numerous  communities  dependent  ui)()ii  them. 
The  closing  of  the  lead  mines  would  cut  off  this  revenue  from  the 
railroads,  causing  several  thousand  railway  employees  to  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  as  well  as  the  15,000  miners  and  others  directly 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  pro- 
duces about  two-thirds  of  the  total  lead  mined  in  the  United  States, 
the  other  tliird  being  produced  by  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Wisctmsiu : 
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and  the  suspension  of  lead  mining  would  cause  a  corresponding  Ios& 
to  the  people  of  those  States.  ^  xj  u     -      ^ 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  lead  output  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  pfo- 
duced  by  the  mines  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  m  the  northwn  part 
of  the  State.  The  importance  of  the  industry  in  that  district  can  not 
be  stated  more  forcibly  than  it  was  stated  m  the  decision  of  Judge 
Beatty  of  the  United  States  court,  district  of  Idaho,  in  certain  liti- 
gation in  which  an  injunction  was  sought  to  close  the  mines,  from 
which  opinion  we  quote  as  follows : 

If  this  injunction  is  granted,  it  must  result  In  the  closing  not  only  of  the  mtU^ 
but  also  the  mines.  (Generally  the  ores  are  of  such  low  grade  that  they  can  not 
wofltably  be  shipped  until  concentrated :  hence  the  mills  must  be  operated.  If 
they  are  the  water  used  in  them  must  finally  reach  the  said  river,  bearing  such 
sediment  as  it  is  impossible  to  inii)ound  in  the  reservoirs.  The  court  must  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  closing  these  mills  and  mines.  It  must  bear  in  mjnd 
the  verv  great  hardship  and  loss  to  the  defendants.  They  have  many  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  their  properties  and  are  now  conducting  an  Immense 
business,  which  is  not  only  of  much  profit  to  them,  but  also  of  great  business 
Interest  to  others.  But  of  equal  consideration  is  the  fact  that  it  would  deprive 
thousands  of  laborers  of  employment  who  are  now  earning  good  wages.  Aim 
there  are  many  others  engaged  In  various  avocations  who  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected I  presume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  ten  to  twelve  thousand  peo- 
ple who  are  now  earning  a  livelihood  through  the  operation  of  these  mines  and 
mills,  all  of  whom  would  be  seriously  injured  by  an  injunction.  The  court  will 
long  hesitate  before  taking  such  a  drastic  mode  of  guarding  complainant's  in- 
terest, as  would  result  in  incalculable  injury,  not  only  to  the  defendants,  but 
also  to  large  communities. 

But  admitting  that  complainants  have  suffered  injury  and  may  suffer  more, 
from  the  causes  alleged,  there  Is  a  potent  reason  why  the  court  should  exercise 
its  discretion  against  the  Issue  of  a  restraining  order.  Without  detailing  the 
reasons,  such  an  order  would  moan  the  closing  of  every  mill  and  mine,  of  every 
shop,  store,  or  place  of  business  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  There  are  about  12,000 
T)eople,  the  majority  of  whom  are  laboring  people  dependent  upon  the  m^nes 
for  their  llvelihoed.  Not  only  would  their  present  occupation  cease^  but  all 
these  people  must  remove  to  other  places,  for  the  mines  constitute  the  sole 
means  of  occupation,  and  when  they  finally  close,  Wallace  and  Wardner,  Gem 
and  Burke,  and  their  surrounding  mountains  will  again  become  the  abode  only 
of  silence  and  the  wild  fauna,  Any  court  roust  hesitate  to  so  act  as  to  bring 
such  results. 

This  docisioii  of  Judge  Beatty,  denying  the  hi  junction,  has  lieen 
recently  affirmed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  an 
opinion  wherein  the  following  language  is  used :  ' 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  appellees  are  not  con- 
troverted, and  It  Is  practically  conceded  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  that  the 
granting  of  the  injunction,  to  which  It  Is  insisted  they  are  entitled,  must  neces- 
sarily result  in  closing  those  great  operations  In  the  Coeur  d*Alene  region,  In 
the  depopulation  of  that  section  of  the  country,  the  destruction  not  only  of  the 
mining  business  there,  but  the  business  of  the  numerous  towns  that  are  shown 
by  the  record  to  be  wholly  der)endent  upon  that  industry,  and  the  depriving 
of  many  of  the  farmers  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  River 
of  a  market  for  their  products.  If  the  established  principles  of  equity  entitle 
the  appellants  to  this  drastic  relief,  it  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  awarded 
them,  however  disastrous  the  consequences.  But  is  the  case  made  by  the 
record  such  as  to  demand  or  even  justify  the  injunction  sought?  It  is  very 
evident  from  the  record  that  the  exaggerations  and  misstatement  of  matters 
of  fact  are  very  gross.  The  case  Itself  Is,  like  all  j-nich  cases  are,  of  very  great 
Importance  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  and  caution  in  its 
consideration  and  disposition  lest  the  weak  be  not  afforded  the  protection  to 
which  they  may  be  justly  entitled,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  the  strong  be 
denied  their  just  rights,  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  enterprises  not  only  lawful 
in  themselves,  l>ut  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  both  national  and  state  legis- 
lation, and  redounding  to  the  great  good  of  thousands  of  people  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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The  profits  derived  from  lead  mining  are,  taken  altogether,  small. 
They  may  in  some  cases  be  large,  though  even  in  such  cases  the  mines 
which  may  be  in  bonanza  to-day  have  had  their  periods  of  hard  times 
and  will  have  them  again.  Bonanzas  are  notoriously  short  lived. 
But,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  profits  do  not  pay  back  the 
investment  and  interest  thereon.  Scores  of  mines  are  developed  and 
operated  at  a  loss,  though  always  in  the  hope  of  better  things  to 
come — ^the  hope  of  finding  a  bonanza.  But  if  the  tariff  be  taken  off 
lead,  even  the  average  bonanza  lead-ore  deposit  would  yield  little  or 
no  profit,  and  there  would  be  taken  away  the  incentive  which  causes 
miners  to  seek  and  develop  lead  mines. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  mining  is  unlike  other  businesses, 
in  that  the  longer  a  mine  is  operated  the  less  its  intrinsic  value  be- 
comas.  It  uses  up  its  capital  continuously  by  the  exhaustion  of  its  ore 
bodies,  and  its  profits  must  be  considered  not  only  as  interest  on 
capital  invested,  but  as  a  redemption  of  capital  as  well. 

From  a  book  published  this  year,  entitled  "  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the 
United  States,"  by  W.  E.  Ingalls,  editor  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  we  quote  the  following  relative  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing lead  in  this  country : 

But  in  the  meantime  the  ores  of  high  grade  in  lead  and  silver  have  dis- 
appeared, and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  bulk  of  the  lead  production  of  the 
United  States  is  obtained  from  very  low-grade  ore.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
tariff  on  lead  has  raised  the  price  which  American  consumers  have  had  to  pay. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  at  certain  periods  the  price  has  been  maintained  in  this 
way  at  figures  which  have  given  unnecessary  advantage  to  the  producers. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  js  evident  from  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  industry 
that  the  Increase  in  domestic  lead  production,  which  has  not  more  than  corre- 
sponded with  the  Increase  in  domestic  consumption,  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  advantage  in  price  which  the  tariff  has  bestowed,  and,  moreover,  this 
mis  fostered  not  only  the  lead  industry  alone,  but  also  the  mining  and  smelting 
of  ores  containing  the  precious  metals,  which.  In  the  absence  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  lead  ore.  would  have  to  be  worked  by  less  economical  methods. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  generalize  the  cost  of  producing  lead  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, or  even  for  a  particular  district.  In  the  case  of  southeastern  Missouri  this 
can  be  done  with  more  safety  than  In  any  other,  because  there  the  only  value 
of  the  ore  is  in  its  lead  content,  and  the  grade  of  the  ore  mined,  conditions  of  oc- 
currence, and  methods  of  mining  are -rather  uniform  throughout  the  district. 
In  1882  the  cost  of  pig  lead  delivered  at  St.  Louis  by  the  large  producers  was 
3  to  3.5  cents  per  i)Ound.«  In  1884  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  ^  that  if  freights  were  better  adjusted  the  majority  of  the 
producers  of  the  United  States  could  stand  a  price  of  3.5  cents,  or  even  3.26 
cents,  but  the  pressure  of  lead  at  2.75  cents  would  be  such  that  as  that  figure 
was  approached  the  number  of  idle  mines  would  Increase  In  geometrical  ratio. 

In  1899  the  cost  to  the  principal  producers  of  southeastern  Missouri  was  2.25 
per  pound,  delivered  at  St.  Louis.  However,  none  of  the  figures  above  given 
includes  Interest  on  the  money  Invested,  return  of  the  principal,  etc.<^  The  pur- 
chase of  an  acreage  of  land  sufficient  to  warrant  development  on  a  large  scale, 
the  sinking  of  shafts  and  equipment  of  plant  a  few  years  ago  would  cost  about 
$1,000,000  for  a  productive  capacity  of  10,000  tons  of  pig  lead  per  annum.  Esti- 
mating amortization  at  10  per  cent  and  Interest  at  5  per  cent,  the  annual  fixed 


"Mineral  Resources  of  the  I'nited  States.  1882.  p.  312. 

»  February  2,  1884. 

^  It  is  utterly  misleading  to  draw  conclusions  from  figures  which  do  not  take 
those  factors  into  account.  Producers  who  are  already  established  may  be 
wUllng  for  a  time  to  sell  their  output  at  a  price  which  returns  only  the  direct 
cost,  or  even  less,  rather  than  Incur  the  greater  loss  of  suspending  operations, 
but  so  long  as  such  a  condition  exists  no  new  capital  will  go  Into  a  business 
where  the  adventurers  can  not  see  a  return  of  the  principal  ^nd  a  proper  inter- 
est upon  it. 
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d^arge  wou)d  have  been  $160,000,  or  0.75  cept  per  pound  of  lead.  A  total 
cost  of  production  of  3  cents  iier  pound,  basis  St.  Ix>uig,  is  probably  the  lowest 
on  record  for  the  southen stern  Missouri  lead.  At  present  the  cost  is  consider- 
ably higher.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  lead  has  been  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  3 
cents,  but  it  has  been  at  a  loss,  all  charges  considered. 

In  Chapter  I  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur 
d*Alene  in  1907  was  In  the  neighborhood  of  3.3  to  3.5  cents  per  pound*  btiBis 
New  Tork  delivery ;  i.  e.,  if  the  price  of  lead  should  be  3.5  cents  'per  pound  and 
the  price  of  silver  50  cents  per  ounce  at  New  York,  some  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
large  producers  would  realize  no  profit  even  after  disregarding  allowancfs  for 
amortization.  It  would  be  highly  difficult  to  generalize  the  capital  account  is 
this  district,  but  probably  it  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  the 
total  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4 
cents  per  pound,  when  silver  is  worth  only  50  cents  per  ounce. 

There  is  no  question  that  lead  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Mexico. 
Burope,  and  Australia  than  in  the  Uuited  States,  Inasmuch  as  the  price  at 
London  for  long  periods  has  been  lower  than  3  cents  per  pound,  and  the  output 
of  the  mines  is  maintained.  The  superior  advantage  of  the  foreign  countries 
is  partly  in  cheaper  labor,  partly  higher  grades  of  ore,  which  more  frequently 
than  in  America  yield  two  valuable  products,  e.  g.,  zinc  and  lead,  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  partly  in  shorter  railway  hauls.  The  cost  of  smelting  and  refining 
is  as  low  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world ;  the  freights  on  the 
whole  are  higher — not  per  ton-mile,  but  in  the  aggregate  of  miles :  the  cost  of 
mining  per  ton  of  concentrated  product  is  doubtless  higher  on  the  whole,  which 
is  attributable  to  the  higher  rates  of  wages. 

The  forep:oing  statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  lead  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district  is  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  And  as  the 
price  for  pig  lead  during  the  last  ten  years  has  averaged  only  4.r)27 
cents  per  pound,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  only  one-half  C4?nt 
a  pound  as  the  average  margin  of  prolBt  to  the  producers.  This  is. 
say,  $10  per  ton  of  pig  lead,  or  about  $1  per  ton  of  ore  mined— the 
average  lead  content  being  approximately  10  per  cent.  This  surely 
can  not  be  considered  an  exce&sive  profit.  As  a  matter  of  fart,  it  does 
not  represent  an  adequate  return  on  the  money  invested. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  all  of  the  material  and  supplies  used 
in  connection  with  lead  mining,  such  as  machinery,  cars,  shovel?, 
picks,  iron  and  steel,  rope,  powder,  etc.,  are  protected  by  the  tariff. 
And  it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  to  require  the  lead  producers  to 
pay  the  higher  prices  for  these  things  which  the  tariff  entails,  as  well 
as  to  pay  the  highest  wages  in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
require  them  to  sell  their  product  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor 
of  Mexico,  which  is  paid  an  average  wage  of  only  52  cents  per  day. 

As  to  wages  paid  Mexican  miners,  we  quote  from  Romero's  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  page  510,  as  follows: 

Miners   (skilled),  52  to  78  cents  (gold)   \wr  day. 
Miners   (ordinary),  26  to  41  .G  cents   (jiold)   per  day. 

And  as  to  the  efficiency  of  such  labor,  we  quote  from  Mexico'"^ 
Treasure  House,  by  Percy  F.  Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S.  (New  York,  1900)* 
page  61,  as  follows: 

People  who  study  the  pay-roll  sheets  of  Mexican  mines  and  compare  the 
figures  with  those  of,  say,  American  miners,  observing  what  is  to  them  the 
extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  Mexican  receiving  but  75  cents  as  against  ao 
American's  $.'i.50  gold  a  day,  are  apt  to  miss  the  very  imix>rtant  point  that 
while  the  former  is  "  jibsurdly  cheap,"  he  is  less  than  a  quarter  as  good  or  as 
reliable.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  Mexican  laborer  in  tlie  mhiea  is  only 
about  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  efRcient  as  an  American  miner. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  all  proper  allowance  for  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  Mexican  miners  and  laborers,  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
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ducing  ore  at  the  Mexican  mines  is  only,  approximately,  one-tkirii  of 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines  in  the  Kocky  Mountain  region. 

Another  factor  in  which  the  Mexican  lead  producers  have^a  great 
advantage  is  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  From  the  principal 
Mexican  lead  mines  to  the  Mexican  smelters  the  freight  on  ore  is  $3 
per  ton,  and  as  the  ore  contains  about  50  per  cent  lead,  the  freight  is 
equal  to  $6  per  ton  of  pig  lead.  And  from  the  smelter  to  New  X^rk 
the  freight  on  pig  lead  i^  $4  per  ton,  making  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  mines  to  the  New  York  market  only  $10  per;, ton 
of  pig  lead.  The  Idaho  mines  pay  $8  per  ton  for  freight  on  their,  ore 
to  the  smelters  in  Colorado,  equal  to  $16  per  ton  of  pig  lead ;  and  from 
the  smelter  to  New  York  the  latter  costs  $7  per  ton.  Thei  total  cost 
for  freight  is  therefore  $23  per  ton  of  pig  lead,  as  against  $iO  per  ton 
from  the  Mexican  mines,  a  handicap  for  us  of  $13  per  ton. 

Next  to  the  United  States,  the  largest  lead-producing  country  in 
the  world  is  Spain,  and  with  any  reduction  of  the  duty  Spanish  lead 
would  also  come  into  this  country.  As  indicating  the  condition^  at 
the  Spanish  mines,  with  which,  in  that  case,  our  miners  would  have 
to  compete,  we  give  the  following  telegram  received  by  the  writer : 

New  York.  December  15,  J908. 

F.  BURBIDQE, 

ffotel  Shoreham^  Washington,  D.  C: 
Telegram  received.     Spmnish  lead  mines  pay  good  miners,  near  as  good  as 
American,  70  to  80  cents.     Shovelers,  carmen,  and  common  laborers,  50  to  60 
cents  day.    Board  and  room  $6  month,  house  rent  from  $2  to  $3  month. 

D.  Gardoneb. 

Mr.  Cardoner  is  a  Spaniard  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  in 
mining  in  Idaho,  and  who  is  at  present  working  a  lead  mine  in 
Spain. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  here  that  the  production  of  lead  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  has  been  fostered  by  a  bounty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  paid  by  the  Dominion  government,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  producers  have  the  benefit  of  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lead  in  ores  from  1^  to  1  cent  per  pound 
would  require  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  quantity  imported  to 
produce  the  same  revenue. 

At  the  present  time  the  importation  is  as  much  as  the  markets  of 
the  country  can  absorb,  and  no  increase  in  the  quantity  imported 
could  be  absorbed  without  displacing  a  correspondmg  amount  of  the 
lead  produced  from  our  own  mines,  with  the  consequent  losses,  direct 
and  mdirect,  that  would  follow. 

If  the  importations  should,  by  reason  of  reduction  of  the  duty, 
increase,  say,  20,000  tons  per  annum,  there  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  $1,200,000,  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  be  sent  abroad  to  pay  tor  such  importation.  That  would 
represent  a  loss  of  about  $200,000  on  capital  invested,  and  about 
$1,000,000  would  be  lost  to  the  laoor  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
engaged  in  minin^j  smelting,  and  transporting  the  ore,  and  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  macninery  and  supplies  used  in 
connection  therewith. 

Even  under  the  present  tariff  considerable  foreign  lead  does  come 
in,  and  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  make  it  possible  for  the  for- 
eign producers  to  largely  increase  their  shipments  to  this  country. 
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It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  all  of  the  lead  imported  in  ores  from 
Mexico  and  now  smelted  in  bond  here  and  reexported  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  country. 

In  that  case  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  lead  imported  would 
exceed  50,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  the  amount  of  money  sent  out  of 
the  country  would  be  not  less  than  $3,000,000,  which  would  be  a  total 
loss  to  our  people. 

During  the  year  1907  the  State  of  Idaho  produced  111,697  tops 
of  pig  lead,  practically  all  of  it  coming  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  dis- 
trict. With  this  lead  there  was  produced  approximately  5,584,850 
ounces  of  silver,  and  the  combined  value  of  the  lead  and  silver 
amounted  to  $15,565,316.  This  large  sum  was  distributed  about  as 
follows : 

Forty-seven  per  cent,  or  $7,310,998,  was  the  cost  of  production  at 
Ihe  mines,  $4,825,260  being  paid  for  labor,  and  $2,485,738  was  paid 
tor  machinery,  supplies,  fuel,  etc.,  drawn  from  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Thirty-three  per  cent,  or  $5,183,254,  was  paid  for  transportation 
and  smelting. 

Twenty  per  cent,  or  $3,111,063,  represents  the  margin  left  to  the 
owners  of  the  mines,  for  interest  on  their  investment,  redemption  of 
capital,  and  further  expenditures  on  capital  account. 

Of  the  $4,825,260  paid  to  labor  the  greater  part  was  expended  by 
the  wa^e-earners  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  and  for  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  their  homes ;  for  their  foodstuffs  from 
the  agricultural  States  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  for  clothing,  furniture,  and  scores  of  other  manufatcured 
articles  from  the  manufacturing  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Similarly  the  $5,133,254  paid  for  transportation  and  smelting  of 
the  oi'es,  was,  for  the  most  part^  distributed  by  the  railway  and  smelt- 
ing companies  as  wages  to  their  employees,  who  in  turn  expended  it 
for  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessary  supplies.  In  fact  the  whole 
gross  value  of  the  ore  went,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  labor. 

The  total  lead  output  of  the  country,  with  its  accompanying  sUver, 
haa  an  annual  value  of  approximately  $40,000,000,  which  vast  sura 
represents  the  wages  of  about  50,000  men  employed  in  and  about  the 
mines  and  smelters,  and  on  the  railways  engaged  in  transporting  the 
ores,  and  the  bullion  produced  therefrom.  The  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  ores  which  are  smelted  on  the  lead  basis  probably  amounts  to 
as  much  more,  and  pays  the  wages  of  probably  another  50,000  men. 
To  reduce  the  duty  on  lead  would  mean  to  stop  most  of  this  mining: 
stop  the  creation  of  millions  of  new  wealth  from  the  country's  natural 
resources;  and  throw  out  of  work  100,000  nien,  forcing  them  to  seek 
employment  in  other  fields,  already  fully  occupied.  And  all  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  lead  producers;  for  the  American  consumer  of 
manufactured  lead  products,  white  lead,  sheet,  shot,  and  pipe,  will  not 
find  the  prices  of  these  articles  appreciably  lowered. 

If  reference  be  made  to  the  table  attached  hereto,  showing  the  prices 
of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead  for  the  years  1895  to  1907,  inclusive,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  direct  relation  between  the  two  prices. 
Taking  the  period  of  ten  years,  1898  to  1907,  during  which  the  present 
tariff  has  been  in  existence,  and  comparing  it  with  the  period  of  three 
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years,  1895  to  189t,  during  which  the  tariff  was  only  one-half  of  the 
present  tariff,  we  find  the  prices  averaged  as  follows : 

\        ^ 

Pig  lead,     white 
lead. 


UH^1907. 


OenU. 
4.627 


1895-1807 8.263 


OenU. 
4.858. 


1.264  I  .64t 


Showing  that  although  in  the  eariier  period  the  price  of  pig  lead 
was  1.264  cents  per  pound  lower  than  in  the  later  period  tbe  price  of 
white  lead  was  only  0.542  cent  lower. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  the  price  of  pig  lead  fell  2}  cents  per  pound,  but 
the  price  of  white  lead  fell  only  three- fourths  cent  per  pound. 

There  has  been  forwarded  to  us  for  presentation  to  your  honorable 
committee  a  petition  for  the  retention  of  the  present  dujty  on  lead 
signed  by  2,372  citizens  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district.  The  signa- 
tures are  those  of  merchants  and  professional  men,  as  well  as  miners 
and  others  immediately  dependent  on  the  operation  of  the  lead  mines, 
who  desire  that  the  present  conditions  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 
changed. We  submit  this  petition  herewith,  confident  that  it  will 
receive  due  consideration. 

Attached  hereto  will  be  found  tables  showing  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  pig  lead ;  importations  of  pig  lead ;  importations  of  lead  in 
ore  and  furnace  products  to  be  smelted  and  re&ied  in  bond ;  the  ex- 
portations  of  pig  lead;  balance  of  imported  lead  remaining  in  this 
country;  world's  production  of  pig  lead;  annual  prices  of  pig  lead 
at  New  York  and  London;  wages  paid  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district; 
production  of  lead  in  Idaho;  prices  of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  file  a  supplemental  showing  a  little  later,  when 
some  data  are  received  from  Idaho,  of  further  facts  bearing  upon 
this  subject. 

Kespectfully  submitted.  Frederick  Burbidoe, 

Representing  Idaho  Lead  Producers  and  Miners^ 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  15^  1908. 

Exhibit  A. 

The  Honorable  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sirs:  We,  the  subscribed  citizens  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  dis- 
trict, Idaho,  being  merchants,  miners,  and  laborers,  respectfully  pre-^ 
sent  for  the  carefol  consideration  of  your  honorable  body  the  follow- 
ing facts,  together  with  the  earnest  request  that  the  present  import 
duty  on  lead  in  ores  and  lead  bullion  be  not  decreased. 

A  reduction  in  the  present  duty  would  necessitate  the  readjustment 
of  the  present  satisfactory  economic  conditions  in  our  country  and 
the  whole  western  mining  field.  ' 

(a).  There  are  approximately  5,000  men  employed  in  and  around 
the  lead  mines  of  Idaho,  at  an  average  wage  of  $3.65  for  eight  hours* 
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work.  As  much  of  the  lead  ore  now  produced  yields  but  a  narrow 
margin  of  profit,  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  present  import  duty 
would  directly  necessitate  a  large  reduction  in  the  above  force  of  men, 
or  in  a.reduction  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  Mexican  mines,  which  are  the  most  available  source  of  foreign 
lead  ores  and  which  are  operated  by  labor  paid  85  cents  to  $1  per  day. 

(6)  The  entire  mining  industry  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  region  of 
the'United  States  is  dependent  upon  cheap  and  easily  attained  smelter 
facilities  for  the  marketing  and  reduction  of  the  ores  produced. 

The  smelting  industry  and  the  economic  recovery  of  the  values 
from  the  siliceous  ores  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and 
Montana  are  dependent  upon  a  regular  and  generous  supply  of  lead 
ores,  particularly  the  argentiferous  lead  ores  from  Idaho. 

Lead  ore  is  the  essential  basis  of  smelting  operations,  and  the  sili- 
ceous ores  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  depends  largely  for  a  supply 
o|  lead  ores  from  Idaho,  and  particularly  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
district. 

((?)  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  report  shows  the  follow- 
ing yearly  yield  as  the  product  of  the  United  States,  in  tons  of  2,000 
pounds,  of  refined  lead : 

Tons  of 
S,000  xmnodi. 

1902 207.000 

1003 288,000 

1904 307,000 

1905 302, 000 

3900 350,168 

1907 365, 156 

The  high  prices  of  1906  and  1907  were  able  to  bring  out  an  increase 
of  less  than  15  per  cent  over  the  preceding  years,  and  the  lower  prices 
for  1908  have  already  resulted  in  a  large  "decline  of  the  production. 
No  domestic  lead  is  exported,  and  domestic  stock  rarely  exceeds 
30,000  tons,  which  is  about  one  month's  supply. 

(c?)  The  Coeur  d'Alene  district  during  1905, 1906,  and  1907  yielded 
82  per  cent  of  the  total  lead  production  of  the  United  States. 

A  large  portion  of  this  came  from  ores  of  such  grade  that  small 
profits  was  won,  and  at  lower  prices  this  profit  would  disappear. 

During  the  winter  of  1907-8,  when  the  lead  quotations  fell  below 
$4  per  hundred  pounds,  all  mines  in  this  district  closed,  and  remained 
closed,  excepting  two,  until  lead  quotations  again  rose  above  $4  per 
hundred  pounds. 

Without  ample  tariff  protection  the  discovery  and  development 
of  new  lead-producing  fields  in  the  United  States  will  cease  and  the 


prospecting  of  older  fields  for  new  mines  will  languish. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  A.  S.  McKenzie  and  2,371  o 


others. 


Exhibit  B. 

The  following  tables  show — 
First.  The  domestic  production  of  piff  lead. 
Second.  The  importations  of  pig  lead. 

Third.  The  importations  of  lead  in  ore  and  fumtee  prodttdk  to 
be  smelted  and  refined  in  bond. 
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Fourth.  The  exportations  of  pig  lead. 

Fifth.  Balances  of  imported  lead  remaining  in  the  country  on 
^whieh  duty  was  paid  for  the  years  1900  to  1907,  each  inclusive. 

Sixth.  World's  production  of  pig  lead. 

Seventh.  Annual  price  of  pig  lead  f of  ten  years  at  New  York  and 
London. 

Eighth.  Wages  paid  in  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho. 

Ninth.  Production  of  lead  in  Idaho. 

Tenth.  Prices  of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead. 

(1)  Domestic  production  of  pig  lead. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounda. 

1900 279,107 

1901 . 279,922 

1902 ,  2S0,524 

1903 276,694 

1904 302.204 

1905 322.474 

1900 348,215 

1907 350,180 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  domestic  production  of  lead  comes 
from  Idaho,  one-third  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  one-third 
from  Colorado,  Utah,  and  other  Western  States. 

(2)  The  importaHon  of  pig  lead. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1901 • 604 

1902 2,529 

1903 3,023 

1904 8,724 

1905 5,720 

1906 11,703 

1907 •_ 9,277 

(3)  The  importations  of  lead  in  ore  and  fumade  products  to  he  smelted  and 

refined  in  hond. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 114,397 

1901 111,867 

1902 105,185 

1903 103,384 

1904 1 104,128 

1905. 92,608 

1906 72,371 

1907 70,538 

(4)  The  ewpoi^tations  of  pig  lead  from  hond. 

Tons  of 
2,000  pounds. 

1900 100,288 

1901 100,026 

1902 82,228 

1903 81,971 

1904 84,142 

1905 59,741 

1906. 47, 823 

190r 51.502 
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(5)  BaUiiice  of  imported  lead  remainhig  in  the  country  on   which  duty  icns 
paid  for  the  pears  1900  to  1901,  cavh  inclusive. 

Tons  of 
2,000  poundfi. 

1900 14a09 

1901 ^ 12,405 

1902 25,487 

1903- 24.4.% 

1904 . 28,710 

1005 — „ 38,637 

190« :  36.8i» 

1907 28.313 

(6)  World's  production  of  pig  lead. 
[Metric  tons.] 


Producing  coun-1    ^ggg        ^^ 


Bpalii— ^*^^»^^ .f  ITS.  000 

Genu  any ,. 13fi,700 

FratK* , i  10,ono 

Great  Britain 50.000 

Beljrliim _|  19.300 

Italy 24,SO0 

Austria-Hungary..!  10,700 

Greece 18,700 

Canada 14,400 

Auitralia- 67,000 

Mexico J  61,100 

United  States 231,000 

Otber  countries 6,700 


Total 

Percentage  pro- 
duce-j  by  United 
States 


1  If  I-:,' 00 
lij^i.JOO 
I  V  .00 

;  i.>..oo 

I  20,d00 
10,700 
18,800 

!  9,900 
87,600 
77,300 

210,000 
8,700 


826.900  800,700 


27.98   25.98 


1900. 


154.600 
121,500 
17,000 
3),600 
16,400 
23,800 
11,900 
16,700 
28,600 
87,100 
80,000 
260,000 
9,300 


1901. 


149.600 
123.100 
21.000 
35.(i00 
18.800 
26.200 
10.900 
17.700 
23,600 
83.400 
78.600 
273,000 
6,400 


1902. 


172.500 
140,800 
18,800 
2-.,800 
18,900 
26,500 
11,700 
15,900 
10,400 
82,100 
94,100 
267,500 
6,600 


871,300  867,700  891.100 

I  l# 

80.87  j    31.48  I    30.02 


1908. 


164.800 
145,800 
23,300 
31,300 
20,800 
22,100 
12,400 
16,100 
8,200 
89,600 
48,500 
308,000 
11,000 


1904. 


I  I 

lOaS.        1906.       1907. 


177.800 

137.600 
18.800 
24,400 
23,500 
23,500 
13,100 
15,200 
17.200 

119.400 
83.900 

296.000 
18,700 


180.700 

152.600 

24,100 

23.300 

22.900 

19.100 

13.500 

I  13,700 

I  25,700 

107,000 

I  75,000 

312,500 

18.800 


180.900 
150,700 
25.600 
24,000 
22,200 
21,300 
16,400 
12.100 
23,800 
98.000 
54.000 
334,800 
14,400 


895.400  1964,100  |083,900  '978.200 


83.84       30.70       81.76 


185.800 
140,000 
23,000 
27.400 
23.800 
22,900 
15,400 
18,800 
21,000 
97.000 
72,000 
340,700 
14,900 


999,700 


84.40  I      84.06 


Above  table  from  statistics  compiled  by  Metallgesellschaft,  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main. 

(7)  Average  annual  price  of  pig  had. 
[In  cents  por  pound.] 


Tear. 

NewTork. 

London. 

1896 

8.78 
4.47 
4.87 
4.83 
4.07 
4.24 
4.81 
4.71 
6.66 
6.88 

2.82 

1899 ! - 

1900 

8.22 
S.OP 

1902    .      .  _          .                     . _    _    -    .        —    -     

2.72 
2.45 

1903 .        -     

2.61 

1905        ..                                                            _    

2.90 
2.S8 

1906 - 

1907 _- 

8.77 
8.15 

Average  tor  ten  years                       ---^  _________ .._r.._..^... 

4.6S7 

2.W 

(8)   Wages  paid  in  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district,  Idaho.    - 
[For  eight  hours*  work.] 

Miners - $3.5Oto$4.00 

Muckers S.OOto  3.50 

Laborers 3. 00  to  3.50 

Tinibermen 3.  50to  4.00 

Pump  men 4.00 

Boiler  men 3.60 
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Engineers $4. 50  to  $5. 00 

Shift  bosses 5. 00  to   6.00 

Track  and  pipe  men 3. 50  to  4.00 

Blacksmiths 4. 00  to   5.00 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 3. 50  to  4. 00 

Machinists 3.  50  to   5.00 

Mill  men 3.  60  to   4.00 

(9)  Production  of  lead  in  Idaho, 

Tons  of 
2.000  Iba. 

1901 ! 79,654 

1902. 84,742 

1903. 94.  811 

1904 103,411 

1905 107,000 

1906. ^ 121,584 

1907 - - 111,697 

Approximately  98  per  cent  of  the  above  was  produced  from  the 
mines  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district. 


Average  prices  of  pig  lead  and  dry  white  lead,  1895  to  1907,  inclusive, 
[In  cents  per  pound.] 


Yetf. 


1806.. 
18D6.. 
1897.. 


1890.. 
19Q0.. 


1902... 
190S.. 


MOC 
1906.. 
1900.. 
Ifl07... 


rlead. 

nvy  White 

8.28 

4.028 

2.96 

4.026 

8.68 

4.4C0 

8.78 

4.026 

4.47 

6.187 

4.87 

6.812 

4.83 

6.061 

4.07 

4.026 

4.24 

6.087 

4.81 

6.2C0 

4.71 

6.987 

6.06 

0.602 

6.88 

0.487 

THOMAS  L.  WOOD,  DENVEB,  COLO.,  FILES  LEAD-OBE  SETTLEUENT 
SHEET,  SHOWnrO  PBOCEEDS  OF  CABLOAD  OF  CONCENTBATES. 

Denver,  Colo.,  December  12^  1908. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Bonynge, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  ore-settlement  sheet,  showing  proceeds  of  a  car 
of  lead-silver  concentrates  recently  shipped,  and  have  noted,  in  red 
ink  on  same,  the  facts  and  figures  of  costs  of  operation. 

This  shipment  represents  the  first  car  of  concentrates  shipped  from 
our  plants  which  is  just  being  placed  in  operation  after  a  number  of 
vears  spent  in  opening  up  the  mines,  and  an  investment  approaching 
$200,000. 

We  are  situated  at  the  base  of  Arapahoe  Peak,  in  Boulder  County, 
close  to  timber  line,  where  operation  is  difficult  and  expensive,  but 
our  veins  are  capable  of  producing  good  tonnage  of  lead-silver  ore, 
if  operated  on  a  large  scale,  but  this  requires  extensive  development 
and  large  expenditure  for  milling  plant. 

61318--PABi»F— No.  41-08 6 
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The  veins  vary  much  in  size,  and  the  ore  varies  much  in  lead  j>er- 
centage,  and  there  is  a  large  element  of  risk,  at  the  best,  in  operating 
such  a  property. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  hard  lines  for  us  to  be  "  nipped  in  the 
bud  "  by  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lead,  just  as  we  are  getting  ready 
to  do  business. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Thos.  L.  Wood, 
Manager^  Cashier  Mining  and  MiUiri^  Co, 


Exhibit  A. 
Ore  settlement,  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Olobe  Plant 

Denver,  Colo.,  October  i4,  1908. 

Bought  of  Cashier  M.  &  M.  Co.,  HIU  Siding: 

Smelter  No.  7711,  mine  No.  1,  car  No.  5061 ;  gross  pounds,  28,700,  minus  398 
pounds,  equals  28,302 ;  moisture,  4  per  cent ;  net  pounds,  27,170 ;  assay,  gold,  0.125 
ounce ;  silver,  24.1  ounces ;  lead,  47.9  per  cent ;  basis  of  settlement,  gold,  $19  per 
ounce ;  silver,  95  per  cent ;  lead,  50  units ;  treatment  i^er  ton,  $1 ;  net  value  per 
ton,  $37.09;  total  value,  $603.87;  freight  deducted,  $43.05;  net  value,  $460.82, 
minus  prepaid  charges  on  empty  car,  $1.78,  leaves  net  value  of  $459.04 ;  deduct 
hauling,  mine  to  railroad,  $3  per  ton,  $42 ;  net  returns  at  mine,  $417.04. 

New  York  quotations,  October  8,  1908 :  Silver,  51f . 

Analysis :  S1O2,  13.4 ;  Fe,  8.9 ;  Zn.,  5.4 ;  S.,  15.2. 

To  produce  27,170  pounds  concentrates  we  crushed  about  ten  times  the 
amount  of  crude  ore — ^say  136  tons — making  proceeds  at  mine  about  $3  per  ton 
for  the  crude  ore,  against  which  must  be  charged  costs  of  mining,  milling,  man- 
agement, insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  which,  on  a  75-ton  daily  capacity  are  not  less 
than  $2  per  ton,  and  this  does  not  cover  mine  development  nor  interest  on  invest- 
ment. 

Our  only  hope  of  profits  is  in  crushing  large  tonnage  and  in  prices  for  le&d 
and  silver  not  less  than  at  present. 

Thos.  L.  Wood, 
Manager,  Cashier  M.  d  M,  Co. 


THE  NEW  JESSET  ZINC  COHFANT,  NEW  YORE  CrTY,  THINKS  IT 
UNWISE  TO  PLACE  A  DTJTT  ON  ZINC  ORE. 

New  York,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Ilouse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  suggested  to  our  representative  at  the  tariff  hear- 
ing on  November  10  that  some  of  the  owners  of  zinc  mines  in  the 
Joplin  (Mo.)  district  had  been  agitating  the  question  of  a  protective 
duty  on  zinc  ores,  and  you  stated  that  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  study 
their  reasons  and  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  This  matter  is  one 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  has  claimed  our  closest 
attention. 

We  are  now  and  always  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  place  an  import  duty  on  zinc  ores. 

Our  company  is  largely  interested  in  zinc-ore  properties  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  These  properties  are  in  New  Jersey, 
Missouri,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
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ginia.  Out  of  all  the  zinc  ore  produced  in  this  country  in  each  of 
the  past  four  years  ending  December  31,  1907,  these  properties  pro- 
duced in  1904,  41.9  per  cent;  in  1905,  46.2  per  cent;  in  1906,  46.4 
per  cent;  in  1907,  43.8  per  cent.  We  and  our  predecessors  have  been 
continuously  in  the  business  for  about  sixty  years.  During  that 
entire  period,  except  for  the  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857,  we  have  been 
without  protection  for  our  ores.  We  have  not  felt  the  need  of  pro- 
tection for  our  ores  at  any  time,  and  do  not  feel  the  need  of  it  now. 
On  the  contrary,  an*  import  duty  on  zinc  ore  will  greatly  hasten  the 
exhaustion  of  some  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country  which  can 
never  be  reproduced,  will  seriously  cramp  the  business  of  the  do- 
mestic zinc-manufacturing  industry,  and  will  aid  the  European  ore 
buyers  and  manufacturers  without  yielding  a  corresponding  benefit 
to  domestic  zinc  miners.  This  country  does  not  produce  enough  zinc 
ore  for  normal  requirements. 

We  should  be  glad  to  furnish  your  committee  with  such  informa- 
tion as  you  maj  desire  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  us  know  just 
what  you  require. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company, 
S.  S.  Palmer,  President, 


7.  W.  MABSH,  PITTSBTJSO,  PA.,  ADVOCATES  SEDUCTION  OF  DUTY 
ON  LEAD  OSES  AND  BULUON. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  DeQemher  19^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dalzell:  I  have  noticed  by  the  papers  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  had  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  connection  with  the 
hearing  on  the  lead  schedule,  and  that  he  has  advocated  or  intimated 
his  company's  assent  to  a  reduction  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent  on  re- 
fined lead,  leaving  it  at  If  cents,  but  that  they  want  no  reduction  on 
lead  imported  in  ore  or  bullion,  the  duty  on  the  lead  contents  of  which 
is  \\  cents  per  pound. 

In  that  connection  I  beffvto  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  November  25, 
in  which  I  made  a  plea  for  a  considerable  reduction  on  both  kinds 
of  lead,  and  suggested  that  about  half  of  present  rate  would  be  right. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  contained  in  ores  and  bullion  is  not  reduced, 
it  means  that  the  American  producers  of  lead  (and  the  American 
Smelting,  and  Refining  Company  is  the  principal  one)  can  continue 
to  take  the  same  toll  from  American  consumers  of  refined  lead  that 
they  have  taken  heretofore.  In  other  words,  substantially  no  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  consumers  of  lead  in  this  country  from  tne  proposed 
tariff  revision. 

Mr.  Brush's  own  figures  show  that  he  considers  one- fourth  cent  per 
pound  ample  protection  for  the  smelter,  because  he  is  willing  to  make 
the  figures  \\  cents,  as  now,  on  lead  contents,  and  If  cenfe  on  refined 
lead.  The  question  then  is,  Shall  the  mine  owner  alone  have  a  pro- 
tection of  l|  cents  per  pound,  or  $30  per  ton,  on  lead  ?    I  can  see  no 
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ossible  theory  upon  which  so  large  a  protection  is  necessary  or  rights 
)r  $90  a  ton  will,  in  my  opinion,  pay  the  oost  of  mining  three  or  four 
mes  over. 

I  think  I  put  the  figures  about  where  they  ou^ht  to  be  when  I 
iggested  in  my  letter  of  November  25  that  the  duty  on  lead  con- 
lined  in  ores,  etc.,  should  be  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
^16  per  ton),  and  that  on  refined  lead  about  1^  cents  per  pound.  A 
i^ht  reduction  on  refined  lead  and  none  on  lead  contained  in  ores 
ill  not  be  satisfactory  or  fair  to  the  consumer,  and  will  not  in  actual 
ractioB  result  in  any  reduction  at  all.  I  hope  jou  will  use  your  in- 
uence  on  the  committee  to  bring  about  a  considerable  reduction  on 
oth  items  of  the  lead  schedule,  as  suggested  by  me. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Standabd  Underground  Cable  Co., 

J.  W.  Marsh, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 


iMES  E.  POPE,  JEBSEY  CITT,  N.  7.,  WBITES  BELATIVE  TO  THE 
AHEBICAN  SUELTINO  AND  BEFININO  COHPANT. 

Jersey  Cmr,  N.  J.,  December  16^  1908, 
Ion.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  see  that  Mr.  Edward  Brush,  of  the  American  Smelting 

Tid  Refilling  Company,  recently  ^ave  testimony  before  your  com- 

littee  relative  to  the  relations  existing  between  tne  American  Smelt- 

ig  and  Refining  Company,  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  the 

'nited  Lead  Company.    The  testimony,  according  to  report,  was  to 

le  effect  that  these  companies  had  little,  if  any,  connection,  while  it  is 

well-known  fact  that  not  only  are  their  relations  most  intimate,  but 

lat  their  united  efforts  exert  a  control  over  the  market  not  only  of 

Ig  lead  and  manufactured  lead,  but  of  solder,  white  metals,  etc.,  which 

\  ahnost  absolute.    Mr.  Brush  might  have  told  your  committee  of 

'le  Hoyt  Metal  Company  and  of  uie  Magnus  Metal  Company,  two 

cher  tentacles  of  the  octopus.    He  might  also  have  related  how  the 

merican  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  has  in  recent  years  re- 

ised  to  sell  certain  dealers  in  pig  lead  unless  they  pledged  themselves 

ot  to  resell  such  pig  lead  to  certain  competitors  of  the  United  Lead 

'ompany  and  the  National  Lead  Company  who  were  then  refusing  to 

)in  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  companies  in  a  pool  to  maintain 

le  price  of  said  manufactured  articles.    Prior  to  the  formation  of 

le  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  he  might  have  told 

ou  that  the  independent  smelters  were  accustomed  to  sell  pig  lead, 

elivered  at  points  in  the  United  States  based  on  actual  cost  of 

'eight  from  smelters  located  in  Chicago,  111.,  Aurora,  111.,  St.  Louis, 

to.,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Omaha,  Nebr.,  but  after  the  formation  the 

>nsumer  in  Chicago  had  to  pay  for  j)ig  lead  the  same  price  as  he 

ho  bought  for  New  York  dehvery,  while  Philadelphia,  although  the 

eight  from  the  West  is  2  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  to  New 

ork,  has  to  pay  for  trust-smelted  lead  2  cents  per  100  pounds  more. 

Vmtracts  made  by  the  trust   are  frequently  made    (when  it  suit^ 
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them  so  to  do)  for  shipments  from  the  West  within  thirty,  sixty,  o 
ninety  days  as  they  elect,  and  the  price  not  a  fixed  one,  but  to  be  thj 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  on  day  of  shij 
ment  You  can  understand  that  as  they  fix  the  price,  either  advan* 
ing  or  reducing  it  to  suit  their  peculiar  interests,  such  a  contract  i 
actually  a  process  in  the  milking  of  the  consuming  public,  to  whoi 
they  sell,  the  other  a  milking  of  the  Idaho  miners,  of  whom  they  bu 
on  an  elastic  contract,  which  bases  the  buying  price  on  the  New  iTor 
market  price  of  lead,  less  freight  (?)  to"  New  York  of  IJ  cents  p( 
pound.  What  is  the  market  price  of  lead  in  New  York?  It  is  th 
price  made  by  three  or  four  oflScials  of  the  American  Smelting  an 
Kefining  Company,  who  meet  as  occasion  requires,  and  give  it  out  t 
the  New  York  Metal  Exchange.  Do  they  sell  lead  at  that  price?  I 
it  suits  them,  yes ;  but  frequently  it  has  been  the  case  that  the  price  i 
made  by  them  at  a  low  figure,  and  you  nor  I  nor  no  other  man  cai 
with  the  coin  of  the  realm  in  his  pocket,  induce  them  to  sell  any  lea«' 
at  their  price.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  then  taking  in  our  friend 
from  Idaho — ^taking  in  their  lead  at  the  market  price  which  they  hav 
made  for  that  purpose.  How  was  the  common  stock  of  the  America- 
Smelting  Company  sold  when  the  trust  was  formed  ?  Did  not  eac' 
subscriber  for  a  share  of  preferred  receive  a  share  of  common  as 
bonus?  Who  pays  the  freight  which  permits  the  bonus  to  sell  as  i 
recently  did  in  New  York,  at  $165  per  share?  The  common  peopli* 
who  use  lead  in  solder  for  their  tin  dinner  cans,  for  the  roofing  on 
their  houses,  for  painting,  etc.,  etc. 

Very  respectfully,  James  E.  Pope. 

john  b.  wisfield,  ptjeblo/colo.,  compabes  canadian  and 
ahesigan:pbices  of  white  lead. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  December  12^  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Wa8hin<fton^  D.  C. 
Gentle3ien  :  As  substantial  evidence  of  the  injustice  to  the  Amer^- 
(»n  people  of  the  present  duty  on  lead,  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  resident  of  Canada  buys  his  white  lead  td 
beautify  and  preserve  his  house,  bam,  railroad  cars,  etc.,  at  4  cent<< 
per  pound — ^made  in  Germany — while  the  American  neighbor  junt 
across  an  imaginary  line  is  compelled  to  pay  6  to  6^  cents  for  an 
inferior  quality  of  the  same  common  necessity.  Why  ? 
Very  sincerely, 

John  B.  Winfield. 


lead  and  zinc. 

charles  h.  morris,  denver,  colo.,  urges  retention  of 
ditty  on  lead  and  placing  of  duty  on  zinc  ore. 

Denver,  C!olo.,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  As  resident  manager  and  in  the  name  of  the  throo  large 
silver,  lead  and  zinc  mining  properties  located  in  Georgetown 
mining  district.  Clear  Creek  County,  Colo.,  as  per  my  card  inclosed. 
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I  and  we  hereby  desire  to  enter  a  most  earnest  protest  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  reducing  tariff  on  lead  and  continuing  to  admit  zinc  ores 
free.  If  this  is  done,  the  great  silver-lead  mining  industry  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  will,  in  our  estimation,  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  in  connection  with  the  extreme  low  price  of  silver  will 
still  further  very  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  thousands  of  mine 
owners  and  still  more  thousands  of  working  miners  and  their  families, 
whose  interests,  I  trust  and  believe  you  and  your  committee  will  give 
due  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Chas.  H.  Morris, 

Manager  Altm^a  Mining  and  Milling  Company  and  Others, 


MACHINERY. 

HON.  K.  WAYNE  PAKKER,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  THE  BINSSB 
MACHINE  COMFANT,  NEWAEK,  N.  7. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  P,  1908. 
Hon.  R.  Wayne  Parker,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  proposed  tariff  revision,  I  urge  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance  a  reduction  from  the  present  tariff  to  25 
per  cent,  or  perhaps  even  20  per  cent,  because : 

First.  The  existing  duty  is  unnecessarily  high,  and  one  of  25  per 
cent  would  cover  our  needs  amply. 

Second.  The  45  per  cent  duty,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
country,  has  worked  great  injury  to  our  inte^^ests  by  provoking  retal- 
iatory duties;  and  further  injury  is  in  sight  by  aaditional  increases 
in  France  and  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  has  always  led  in  machinery  products.  In  every 
branch  of  this  industry  American  machinery  is  the  standard  through- 
out the  world.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  that  they  merely  emphasize 
the  rule.  Therefore,  all  we  require  is  duty  enough  to  onset  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  labor,  and  for  this  25  per  cent  is  ample. 

The  importance  of  the  foreign  trade  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  it  saved  at  least  75  per  cent  of  our  machinery  manufacturers 
from  bankruptcy  during  the  panic  period  following  the  year  1893. 

We  could  have  a  large  parit  of  the  machinery  trade  of  the  world 
were  it  not  for  hostile  tariffs. 

Between  1803  and  1000  the  United  States  sold  machinery  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  to  Europe.  The  merit  of  our  product  was 
quickly  noticed  in  Germany  where  the  machine-tool  builders  at  once 
began  to  copy  our  designs  and  methods.  This  led  to  a  great  develop- 
ment in  the  German  machine-tool  trade.  Germany  now  has  the  most 
energetic  machinery  houses  in  the  world,  covering  every  country  with 
their  salesmen  and  branch  offices. 

About  1901  the  German  machinery  manufacturers  petitioned  for  an 
increase  of  duties.  This  was  granted,  and  to-day  the  German  ex- 
ports of  machinery  have  grown  to  great  importance,  and  they  have 
taken  from  us  business  which  should  be  ours.     In  Canada,  which 
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should  be  an  excellent  field  for  American  industry,  our  export  trade 
has  been  almost  wiped  out  hj  a  retaliatory  duty. 

A  general  increase  of  foreign  tariffs  to  25  per  cent  would  destroy 
the  export  of  American  machinery  to  Europe  as  it  has  practically 
destroyed  our  Canadian  trade.  In  keeping  our  tariff  at  45  per  cent 
we  are  giving  our  commercial  opponents  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment for  a  tariff  against  our  products.  We  can  not  consistently  ap- 
peal against  a  German  or  a  French  tariff  when  our  own  is  about  three 
times  theirs. 

It  is  possible  that  this  proposed  reduction  may  not  please  a  very 
small  minority  (about  5  per  cent)  of  our  manufacturers  of  machinery, 
as  it  is  understood  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject 
that  the  tariff  of  45  per  cent  was  created,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting American  manufacturers  in  general,  but  with  the  mtention  of 
{)reventing  the  reimportation  of  American  machinery  by  a  very  few 
arge  companies  which,  although  they  are  seemingly  competitors,  are, 
in  fact,  banded  together  as  to  prices.  By  this  arrangement  and  by 
means  of  the  tariff  they  can  and  do  exact  a  profit  from  our  citizens  of 
about  30  per  cent  over  what  they  sell  their  goods  for  in  competition 
in  Europe.  The  tariff  prevents  their  product  sold  in  Europe  from 
being  remiported  into  the  United  States. 

Anyone  who  will  study  carefully  and  without  prejudice  the  United 
States  customs  requirements  for  the  reimportation  of  American  ma- 
chinery will  find  the  strongest  evidence  that  this  is  so. 

I  advocate  strongly  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate,  and  also  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  experts  to  draw  up  a  scientifically 
made  tariff,  one  that  will'be  a  benent  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
honest  manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Binsse  Machine  Co., 
Henry  P.  Binsse,  President. 


MACHINE  TOOLS. 

THE  WASNEB  &  SWASET  COMPANT,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  BECOH- 
MEND  A  EEDTJCTION  IN  DUTY  ON  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  (md  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  G, 

Gentlemen:  The  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  that  j^our  committee  is  doing  just  at 
this  tune,  and  while  we  are  presuming  that  most  of  the  letters  you 
receive  strongly  advise  high  tariff,  it  is  our  pleasure  as  manufacturers 
of  machine  tools  to  state  that  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  in  this 
country  are  so  fully  developed  that  we  feel  it  would  be  greatly  to  our 
advantage  to  have  the  tariff  on  machinery  and  machine  tools  reduced, 
for  by  that  means  a  strong  argument  would  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
Grovemment  against  the  raising  of  tariffs  in  foreign  countries. 

Just  now  we  are  threatened  with  threats  for  higher  tariff  on  ma- 
chines sent  to  France,  and  probably  similar  changes  will  be  made  in 
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German  tariffs  in  the  very  near  future.  We  strongly  favor  reci- 
procity along  these  lines  and  do  not  fear  competition.  We  are  in 
favor  of  a  minimum  tariff  being  established  with  countries  that  will 
favor  us.  The  tariff  for  this  purpose  might  be  reduced  to  30  per 
cent,  or  even  25  per  cent,  and  we  feel  that  the  American  maniiiac- 
turers  would  then  receive  protection  enough.  In  fact,  our  high  tariff 
of  45  per  cent  is  absolutely  prohibitory,  and  therefore  our  Government 
receives  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  revenue  from  this  source. 

We  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  you  are  doing  and  the  great 
amoimt  of  labor  incident  thereto,  but,  trusting  that  you  welcome 
suggestions  from  others,  we  have  been  bold  enough  to  write  you  this 
letter. 

Very  respectfully,  The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co., 

W.  R.  Warner,  President. 


EEPEESENTATIVES  OP  THE  MACHINE-TOOL  INDTTSTBY  FAVOB 
KEDTJCTION  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  FOKEIGN  BECIPKOCITY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  80, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  machine- 
tool  industry  of  the  United  States,  voicmg  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  machine-tool  manufacturers  generally,  respectfully 
petition  your  committee  that  in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff 
ruU  consideration  be  given  to  the  protection  of  our  foreign  trade. 

And  inasmuch  as  an  average  of  30  per  cent  of  our  output  is  sold  to 
foreign  countries,  some  of  which  have  been  continuously  raising  their 
tariff  against  us,  and  to-day  threaten  such  a  further  advance  as  will 
be  practically  prohibitive  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  proposed  French 
tariff  advance),  therefore  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as 
favoring  a  reduction  in  the  present  domestic  tariff  on  our  product 
(machine  tools)  wherever  such  reduction  will  secure  for  us  a  corre- 
sponding consideration  in  the  tariffs  levied  against  American  machine 
tools  by  foreign  countries. 

And  to  this  end  we  request  that  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent  be 
maintained  as  a  maximum  tariff,  ana  that  a  minimum  tariff  of  30 
per  cent  be  established  with  which  we  may  favor  such  foreign  coun- 
tries as  in  return  may  favor  us  in  their  tariff  schedules. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  AtrroMATic  Machine  (3o.,^ 
Norman  Leed, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager, 


EON.  JOSEPH  G.  CANHON,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  FBOH  THE  BOCK- 
FOBD  DBILLING  MACHINE  COHFANY. 

RocKFORD,  III.,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Deab  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  coming  tariff  revision  at  the  next  session 
o.f  Congress  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  interest  yourself  on  behalf 
of  Illinois  manufacturers  of  machine  tools. 
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A  committee  from  our  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associa- 
tion waited  on  Secretary  Root,  also  had  a  meeting  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  concerning  the  question  of  tariff  on  machine  tools. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
product  of  American-made  machine  tools  is  exported  into  the  French 
and  other  European  markets.  We  understand  that  the  French  and 
Grerman  governments  are  contemplating  a  raise  in  the  tariff,  discrimi- 
nating against  American-made  machme  tools.  So  far  as  we  are 
personally  concerned,  we  would  as  soon  as  not  see  the  tariff  abolished 
on  machine  tools  as  the  prospect  of  competition  from  foreign  makers 
of  machine  tools  in  this  market  is  small.  However,  to  give  the 
State  Department  an  opportunity  for  negotiation  with  foreign 
governments  on  the  tariff  question,  we  believe  we  would  favor  a 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff  on  machine  tools,  and  would  suggest 
as  a  maximum  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent,  and  as  a  minimum 
15  or  20  per  cent. 

Should  you  have  any  opportunity  to  help  this  cause  along  we  would 
greatly  appreciate  your  effort. 
We  are,  yours,  very  truly, 

RocKroRD  Drilling  Machine  Co., 
S.  H.  Reck,  Secretary. 


ALEXANDER  LTJCHARS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  FILES  BRIEF  RELATIVE 
TO  MACHINE-TOOL  INDUSTRY. 

New  York,  Decemher  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Ser:  At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Foraker  we  mail  jovl 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  him  in  response  to  inquiries  which 
he  made  regarding  conditions  in  the  machine-tool  and  allied  indus- 
tries, which  he  seems  to  think  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  incor- 
porate in  the  report  of  the  hearings  of  your  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Industrial  Press, 
AiiEX.  Luchars,  President. 


New  York,  Decemher  12^  1908, 
Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sra:  In  order  to  answer  intelligently  the  inquiries  in  your 
letter  of  the  9th,  allow  us  first  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  different 
methods  of  producing  machine  tools  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  machine-tool  mdustry  has  reached  a  higher  state  of  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  than  in  anv  other  country,  and  certain 
kinds  of  tools  which  require  a  considerable  number  of  parts  and,  con- 
sequently, a  large  amount  of  labor  to  produce  are  now  turned  out  in 
large  lots  on  what  we  call  a  manufacturing  basis — that  is,  the  va- 
rious parts  are  accurately  made  and  finished  in  quantities  and  after- 
wards assembled.    These  methods  and  the  use  of  ingenious  cost-sav- 
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ing  appliances,  together  with  the  greater  skill  and  productiveness  of 
American  workmen,  have  so  reduced  the  cost  of  tools  of  this  descri]^- 
tion  that  our  manufacturers  are  able  to  sell  them  abroad  in  competi- 
tion vnth  English  and  German  machines,  which  until  recently  have 
been  produced  in  small  lots  only.  American  manufacturers  of  such 
tools  would  be  but  slightly  affected  by  anv  reduction  in  our  tariff,  and 
would  be  sufficiently  protected  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  or  less. 
Very  heavy  tools,  which  are  mnde  largelv  of  cast  iron  and  on  which 
there  is  comparatively  little  machine  work,  need  more  protection,  but 
nothing  like  the  present  amount.  Some  of  our  manufacturers  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  duty  on  their  product 
if  we  have  free  raw  material  and  if  the  foreign  tariffs  on  their  prod- 
ucts are  kept  down,  but  this  is  not  our  opinion.  There  are  many 
cheap  and  cumbersome  machines  made  by  English,  German,  and  other 
European  manufacturers  which  could  hardly  be  sold  in  this  country 
at  any  price;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  our  best  tools  are  now 
accurately  copied  by  foreign  makers,  and,  unless  our  manufacturers 
were  protected  to  some  extent,  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  prices 
which  would  completely  demoralize  the  American  machine-tool  in- 
dustry. Progressive  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  recognized  the 
advantage  of  American  methods  are  rapidly  adopting  them  in  their 
works,  and  all  they  really  need  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  our 
own  manufacturers  anywhere  is  a  wider  market,  which  will  enable 
them  to  produce  in  larger  quantities. 

We  can  say,  in  response  to  your  inquiry,  that  the  present  tariff  has 
not  increased  the  price  of  machine  tools  to  the  American  consumer, 
nor  has  it  repressed  the  development  of  such  manufactures.  For 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  American  machine  tools  have  been  sold  all  over 
Europe,  in  competition  with  foreign  makes,  at  virtually  the  same 
prices  as  in  this  country,  and  our  export  trade  increased  up  to  1907. 
During  that  year,  although  we  had  then  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of 
foreign  imitations,  most  of  our  leading  machine-tool  builders  were 
from  six  months  to  a  year  behind  in  their  deliveries.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  machine-tool  industry  has  never  been  so  great  as  during 
the  period  above  referred  to,  and  within  that  time  the  number  oi 
manufacturers  and  the  output  increased  three  or  four  fold.  The 
steady  and  rapid  development  of  this  industry  naturally  resulted  in 
stronger  competition  among  our  manufacturers  and  in  remarkable 
development  in  the  capacity  of  our  machine  tools.  No  sooner  did  one 
manufacturer  place  an  improved  machine  on  the  market  than  his  com- 
petitor set  to  work  to  better  it,  and  often  produced  one  at  the  same 
price  which  would  turn  out  more  work  at  less  cost.  The  automatic 
screw  machine  is  a  type  of  such  tools,  and  is  of  distinctly  American 
origin.  One  of  these  machines  easily  turns  out  from  five  to  twenty 
timers  the  product  of  an  ordinary  engine  lathe  at  a  cost  for  direct 
labor  attendance  in  some  cases  of  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  the  latter. 
Many  other  machines  of  the  screw-machine  type  have  been  perfected 
which  have  completely  revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  sniall  parts, 
effecting  savings  fully  as  ^reat  as  that  mentioned  above. 

Referring  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  labor  in 
our  industry  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  information  obtained 
by  one  of  our  editors,  who  spent  last  summer  in  Europe  making  a 
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personal  investigation  of  conditions  in  our  industry,  shows  that  the 
wages  paid  to  foreign  workmen  vary  materially.  We  give  below  the 
average  rates  of  wages,  in  cents  per  hour,  paid  in  European  countries 
which  are  the  most  active  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools  and  in 
the  United  States: 


Rates  of  wages  in  cents  per  hour. 


Foreign. 


Machin- 
ists. 


8 


Italy _ 

Switzerland- ' 

Germany:  ' 

Munich _ _— 

Saxony  and  th«  Rhine  Valley 

Berlin - 14 

Magdeburg - — _ 

Great  Britain 

France" 

United  States: 

New  York  City. _ 

Philadelphia 

Providence,  B.  I." - 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Wis ■    25 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


-12 
15 

13 

15     ; 
5-17 
14.5 
13.5 


Tool- 
makers. 


1^16 
20 


Handy 
men. 


17 
20 
19-22  I 
19 
20 


0    -10 

10  -12 

10 

11  -12 
11    -13 

8.6-10 
9 


31 


83 
-57 

20 
-30 
-40 

27 


82  I 


30-35 
80-40  I 
82 


16  -28 
16 
18  -26 
18  -25 
17.&-26 
20    -90 


Appren- 
tices. 


7 
6-12 
8-14 
8-15 
6-16 
8-15 


<>  Machine-tool  industry   still   in   its  Infancy. 

^On  piecework  these  rates  may  be  Increased  30  to  40  per  cent. 

During  the  dull  times  of  1893-1896  and  1903-4,  when  business  in 
these  lines  was  almost  at  a  standstill  here,  their  foreign  trade  was  a 
life-saver  to  many  of  our  manufacturers,  some  of  whom  sold  as  much 
as  75  per  cent  of  their  output  abroad ;  and  while  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  repeat  that  experience  on  account  of  the  progress  made  by 
lorei^  machine  builders,  we  shall  continue  to  sell  certain  types  of 
machines,  and  small  tools  as  well,  provided  we  are  not  shut  out  of 
foreign  markets  by  increased  tariffs,  such  as  the  French  now  propose. 
For  this  reason  our  manufacturers  generally  favor  free  trade  in  raw 
materials  and  a  reduced  tariff  on  machinery,  with  maximum  and 
minimum  rates,  which  will  enable  us  to  develop  reciprocal  relations 
with  foreign  countries  that  care  to  enter  into  them. 

As  all  machinery  is  built  on  machine  tools,  this  industry  may  fairly 
be  called  a  basic  one,  and  any  policy  which  restricts  its  development 
will  react  on  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  just  as  a  policy  which 
fosters  its  extension  into"  foreign  fields  will  help  our  manufacturers 
generally;  for  while  the  United  States  will  always  be  the  greatest 
market  for  our  machine  tools  the  cultivation  of  foreign  trade  should 
always  continue  to  be  of  vital  importance,  and  the  nearer  we  can 
approach  to  a  free-trad«  basis  without  sacrificing  our  home  market 
the  sooner  will  we  be  able  to  include  the  world  as  our  field.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  skill  and  resourcefulness  of  American  mechanics 
hesitates  to  trust  them  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  those  of  any 
other  country.  The  European  trade  which  we  have  commanded,  in 
spite  of  the  great  difference  in  wages,  proves  this. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Industrial  Press. 
Ax.EX.  LucnARS,  President. 
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THE  BTJLLABD  MACHINE  TOOL  COMPANY,  BSIDOEPOST,  CONH., 
WEITES  KELATIVE  TO  KETAIIATOKY  POKEIGN  TARIFFS. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  16^  1908, 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  Z>.  C. 
DteAR  Sir:  There  is,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  a  movement  of 
considerable  volume  on  foot  among  all  builders  of  machine  tools 
looking  toward  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  that  particular  product 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  fully,  and  beg 
to  state  that  in  our  opinion  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
is  decidedly  excessive  and  has  in  the  past  worked  us  more  harm  than 
good  because  of  the  retaliatory  measures  which  have  been  directed 
at  the  American  exporters  by  foreign  governments. 

Our  foreign  business  has  been  practically  30  per  cent  of  our  total 
volume,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  above  retaliatory  tariffs  it  would 
have  been,  in  our  opinion,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  a  greater  total. 

Our  sales  to  France,  one  of  our  best  customers  heretofore,  are  now 
threatened  with  a  material  reduction,  owing  to  the  added  handicap 
in  the  proposed  French  increase  in  duty  on  American  machinery, 
which  increase  is  admittedly  a  slap  at  our  own  duty  of  45  per  cent 
on  all  classes  of  machinery,  which  directly  affects  the  exportation 
of  French  automobiles.  It  the  present  duty  is  maintained  we  fear 
the  eventual  discontinuance  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  trust,  therefore, 
that  material  reductions  will  be  made. 

The  position  which  American  machine  tool  builders  hold  to-day  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  is  solely  one  of  superiority  in  design  and 
workmanship,  and  it  is  our  earnest  belief  that  should  the  tariff  on 
our  particular  line,  viz,  boring  and  turning  mills,  be  entirely  wiped 
out  that  we  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  in  the  way  of 
foreign  competition  in  this  country.  This  may  not,  however,  apply 
to  all  lines  of  machinery  or  all  lines  of  metal  manufacture. 

We  also  believe  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  tariffs 
which  have  already  been  enacted  by  foreign  countries  that  there 
should  be  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  which  would  form  a  basis 
for  reciprocal  arrangements.  A  minimum  of  10  per  cent  we  believe 
to  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly  protect  all  lines  of  machine  tools,  and 
that  the  maximum  should  not  exceed  25  to  3lD  per  cent,  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  tariffs  by  reciprocal  measures  already  directed  against 
our  product  in  foreign  countries. 

Trusting  that  you  will  consider  this  a  full  and  careful  exposition 
of  our  position  in  this  matter,  and  that  you  will  submit  our  views  in 
due  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
we  beg  to  remain. 

Respectfully,  The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co., 

T.  H.  Bullard,  Vice-President 

(Letters  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  following: 
The  Acme  Machine  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Builders'  Iron  Foun- 
dry, Providence,  R.  I.;  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  The  Cleveland  Twist  Tool  Company.) 
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MICA. 

A.  0.  SCHOONMAKEB,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  THINKS  PRESENT  TABUT 
ON  HICA  SHOULD  BE  REDUCED. 

New  York,  December  17^' 1908. 
Chaibman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  RepreaentativeSy  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  an  importer  of  both  Canadian  amber  mica  and 
India  white  mica;  I  am  also  a  dealer  in  white  mica  mined  in  New 
Hampshire  and  North  Carolina.  I  am  not  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  mines  in  Canada,  India,  or  in  this  country,  simply 
acting  as  a  merchant,  buying  and  selling. 

My  business  is  principally  with  the  electrical  trade ;  I  find  that  this 
trade  requires  mica  with  certain  qualities  which  are  found  more 
largely,  in  the  white  India  and  the  Canadian  amber  mica,  and, 
naturally,  prefer  these  micas,  and  will,  as  a  rule,  pay  higher  prices  for 
these  micas  in  preference  to  the  domestic  mica. 

I  believe  that  th^re  should  be  a  uniform  dutv  on  all  mica  imported 
into  the  States,  either  from  India  or  from  Canada.  I  admit  that 
amber  mica  is  not  found,  except  in  very  small  quantities,  in  the  States, 
and  that  we  must  depend  upon  Canada  for  this  mica ;  but  even  if  it 
were  necessary  for  the  electrical  manufacturers  to  have  amber  mica 
for  their  use,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  it  in  free  of  duty, 
as  there  is  considerable  mica  mined  in  Canada  of  a  very  light  color. 
This  is  called  amber,  but  it  would  pass  as  white  mica,  and  come  into 
competition  with  our  domestic  mica;  then  there  would  be  constant 
difficulties  to  the  customs  in  deciding  which  was  amber  and  which 
white  mica,  causing  constant  disputes  over  this  question.  There 
would  also  be  the  danger  of  mica  snipped  from  India  to  Canada  and 
brought  into  this  country  free  of  duty ;  so  I  ask  that  a  duty  be  laid 
on  all  Canadian  mica,  either  white  or  amber.  If  duty  should  be  re- 
moved from  amber  mica,  then  I  think  that  all  mica,  no  matter  what 
its  color  or  its  source,  should  be  entered  free — there  should  be  no 
discrimination. 

I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  India  mica  should  be  subject 
to  a  duty.    I  wul  pass  over  that.  * 

As  stated  above,  I  think  that  a  duty  should  be  laid  on  all  mica  im- 
ported into  the  States,  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  present  tariff ;  I  believe  in  a  specific  duty  on  mica,  omitting 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty.  This  latter  is  a  source  of  disputes,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  a  market  value,  as  the  price  of  mica  depends 
upon  its  size.  So  I  think  that  the  specific  duty  should  vary  as  the 
size;  the  larger  sheets  of  mica,  being  the  more  expensive,  should  bear 
the  higher  rate. 

I  would  suggest  the  following:  On  all  uncut  mica — ^that  is,  mica 
in  irregular  ^apes,  whether  it  is  thumb  trimmed,  knife  trimmed,  or 
sickle  trimmed  (terms  that  are  known  to  the  trade) ,  but  that  is  not 
cut  to  any  exact  size — ^if  it  will  cut  6  to  12  square  inches,  5  cents  per 
pound;  ii  it  will  cut  11  to  15  square  inches,  10  cents  per  pound;  if  it 
will  cut  16  to  25  square  inches,  15  cents  per  pound;  if  it  will  cut  26 
to  35  square  inches,  20  cents  per  pound ;  if  it  will  cut  36  square  inches 
and  over,  25  cents  per  pound. 
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The  above  would  be  about  what  the  present  ad  valorem  dutie*  are 
and  would  mean  a  reduction  of  about  6  cents  per  pound,  the  present 
specific  dut5[. 

On  all  mica  that  may  be  cut  to  any  exact  size — by  exact  size  I 
mean  k  definite  size,  such  as  2  by  3  inches,  2-iV  by  3fV  inches,  etc.,  in 
which  all  the  sides  are  cut  at  right  angles  to  each  other — on  all  mica 
that  may  be  cut  in  rectangular  form,  having  special  reference  to 
mica  known  in  the  trade  as  "  square-trimmed  mica,"  on  any  mica  that 
is  cut  or  stamped  to  any  pattern  or  to  washer  or  disk  form,  if  it  will 
measure  6  to  10  square  inches  or  under,  7^  cents  per  pound;  11  to  15 
square  inches,  16  cents  per  pound ;  16  to  25  square  inches,  '22i  cents 
per  pound;  26  to  35  square  inches,  30  cents  per  pound;  36  square 
inches  and  over,  40  cents  per  pound. 

On  mica  films  or  splittings,  the  same  duty  as  on  cut  mica. 

On  powdered  mica,  3  cents  per  pound, 
very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  O.  ScHOONMAKER,  Importer. 


C.  W.  BTTBLESON  &  SON,  PLTJHTSEE,  N.  C,  WISHES  PEESENT  DUTY 
ON  HICA  BETAINED. 

Plumtree,  N.  C.,  December  JO^  190S. 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMnrEB, 

Washington^  D,  O. 
Gentlemen  :  We  write  to  say  that  if  the  tariff  is  lowered  or  taken 
off  of  mica  great  harm  will  be  done  the  poor  class  of  people  in  west- 
em  North  Carolina  and  other  southern  sections  that  produce  mica. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  influence  to  have  the  tariff  on  mica 
retained  at  its  present  mark. 

In  most  cases  the  produoers^of  mica  are  of  the  poorer  class,  while 
those  consuming  it  are  in  most  cases  the  money  class,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  trust  the  tariff  may  be  retained. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  W.  Burleson  &  Sox. 


NICKEL  ALARM  CLOCKS. 

Chicago,  December  P,  190S, 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washuigton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  : 
******* 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  all  clocks,  but  on  some 
makes ;  for  instance,  on  nickel  alarm  clocks,  which  are  bought  by  the 
laboring  people,  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  between  foreign  countries  and  here  does  not  amount 
to  the  duty  of  40  per  cent,  which  this  article  is  paying  now,  where 
the  cost  for  metal  and  machinery  is  equal.  Even  foreign  manufac- 
turers are  using  now  machinery  made  in  the  United  States. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  further  information,  we  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  Kuehl  &  Co. 
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PIG  IRON. 

THE  OBEOON  IBON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY,  POBTLAND,  OBEO.,  AD- 
VOCATES  KEDTJCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  PIG  IKON. 

Portland,  Or£g.,  December  S,  1908, 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  respectfully  to  call  to  your  attention  some 
particulars  regarding  me  tariff  on  pig  iron. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  cast-iron  pipe  in  our  foundry  at  Oswego, 
close  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  by  reason  of  the  high  tariff  t)f  $4  per 
ton  on  pig  iron  from  abroad  we  have  to  close  down  our  foundry 
from  time  to  time.  For  example,  we  have  not  operated  our  pipe 
foundry  since  November,  1907,  and  are  not  operating  it  now. 

We  believe  that  were  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  cut  in  two  that  a  very 
large  development  would  take  place  on  this  Pacific  coast.  It  seems 
more  logical  for  the  best  interests  of  this  country  that  the  tariff  on 
what  may  be  called  the  "  raw  material "  should  be  cut  down  rather 
than  cut  the  tariff  on  the  manufactured  material,  such  as  steel  beams, 
etc.  Were  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material  cut  in  two.  this  coast  would 
be  enabled  to  purchase  pig  iron  from  Europe  and  Cnina,  from  which 
latter  source  we  are  now  beginning  to  receive  some,  so  that  large 
manufacturing  establishments  could  be  operated  and  employment 

S'ven  to  American  workmen  in  saiHe.  But  if  a  cut  is  made  on  steel 
ams  and  other  manufactured  goods  and  no  cut  made  on  the  tariff 
on  pig  iron,  it  simply  means,  as  far  as  this  coast  is  concerned,  that 
the  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  commodities  will  be  placed  at  a 

Cter  disadvantage  than  ever  when  competing  with  foreign  manu- 
iired  goods;  and  not  only  with  foreign  manufactured  articles, 
but  with  domestic  eastern  manufactured  articles  also. 
We  trust  that  you  may  see  your  way  to  help  us  in  this  respect. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  information  that  you 
may  desire. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Oregon  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 

A.  S.  Pattullo,  Secretary, 


THE  EMPIBE  STEEL  AND  IRON  COMPANY,  CATASATJQTJA,  PA., 
WSITES  BELATIVE  TO  IBON  OBE  AND  PIG  IBON. 

Catasauqua,  Pa.,  December  19^  1908. 
CoMMrrrEB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Gentlemen  :  Understanding  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Butler, 
jr.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  to  represent  the  makers  of  pig  iron, 
both  East  and  West,  before  your  committee,  I  have  up  to  this  time 
refrained  from  approaching  you  direct,  although  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  at  the  hearmg  in  Washington  on  the  27th  ultimo, 
when  Mr.  Butler  informed  you  that  he  proposed  to  present  a  brief 
for  your  consideration,  embodying  the  facts  as  seen  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  pig-iron  producer  relative  to  the  duty  on  pig  iron  and 
iron  ore  at  this  time. 

I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  brief,  which 
will  doubtless  clearly  outline  to  your 'good  selves  our  position  in  the 
premises,  but  can  not  allow  the  recent  communications  on  this  subject 
you  have  received  from  other  sources  to  pass  by  without  comment  on 
my  part,  for  the  statements  made,  if  the  reports  shown  by  the  trade 
papers  are  correct,  are  so  misleading,  from  our  way  of  thinking,  that 
1  feel  compelled  to  encroach  on  your  good  nature  by  giving  you  my 
views  in  answer  thereto. 

First  of  aU,  I  wish  to  touch  on  the  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Colne 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  claim  that  the  present  duty  of  $4  per  ton 
should  be  either  considerably  lowered  or  entirely  abrogated  on  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  "  silicon  iron,"  claiming  that  it  is  practically 
unprocurable  in  this  country,  the  product  being  confined  principally 
in  the  hands  of  one  house,  and  that  with  the  duty  out  of  the  way  a 
supply  sufficient  for  their  needs  could  readily  be  secured  from  Eng- 
land at  a  lower  price  than  the  American  quality,  even  after  the  addi- 
tion of  freight  cnarges. 

Whilst  the  latter  fact  is  admitted,  I  am  obliged  to  disagree  with 
their  statement  as  to  the  manufacture  of  the  product  in  America,  for 
the  metal  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary  iron,  known  in  the  trade  as 
"  low  phosphorus  pig  iron,"  and  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from 
iron  used  in  our  open-hearth  acid  furnaces  excepting  in  the  matter  of 
silicon,  which  is  an  element  that  is  controlled  entirely  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace, and  can  be  made  high  or  low  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 

The  average  requirements  in  silicon  are  from  1  per  cent  to  2  per 
cent,  but  we  have  contracts  on  our  books  now  calling  for  the  same 
iron  running  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  in  silicon,  which  percent- 
age is  sufficiently  high  for  the  so-called  "  tropenas  converter,"  a  sys- 
tem of  melting  used  by  Colne  &  Co.,  and  yhicn  I  understand  requires 
iron  with  silicon  from  2.25  per  cent  upward. 

As  to  one  house  controlling  this  low  phosphorous  iron,  I  have  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  10  concerns  having  made  it  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  company  I  represent  has  made  a  specialty  of  this  metal  since 
1885 ;  but  although  we  own  and  operate  8  blast  furnaces,  not  more 
than  1  of  them  has  been  continuously  in  operation  on  this  particular 
metal,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  trade  to  require  a  sufficient  amount 
to  warrant  our  increasing  the  output. 

If  the  present  duty  of  $4  is  to  be  reduced  more  than  a  maximum  of 
25  per  cent  the  industry  will  be  killed,  and  not  only  does  this  state- 
ment apply  to  the  so-called  "  silicon  iron,"  but  in  spite  of  what  others 
have  said  on  the  subject,  it  will  put  out  of  business  practically  every 
eastern  furnace,  for  English  iron  could  very  profitably  be  brought  in 
her^  practically  all  the  time  were  it  not  for  the  duty,  although,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  a  moderate  reduction  can  be  made  without  dam- 
aging effect  on  the  American  producer. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  under  date  of  November  28,  I  stated 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  party's  pledges  a  revision  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  was  surely  necessary,  and  that  I  saw  no  reason  for  cutting 
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out  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  and  iron  ores,  if  each  commodity 
throiihgout  the  entire  line  was  to  be  fairly  dealt  with  regardless  of 
selfish  or  personal  interests,  nor  could  I,  on  the  other  hand,  see  why 
iron  ore  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  as  suggested  by  some  of  my 
colleagues. 

As  to  pig  iron^  I  felt  in  the  beginning  that  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
could  be  made  without  any  harm  to  the  producer,  either  East  or  West, 
but  after  going  considerably  deeper  into  the  question  I  now  think 
25  per  cent  would  perhaps  be  more  than  the  industry  as  a  whole 
could  stand  at  this  time,  and  therefore  recommend  not  over  10  per 
cent,  or,  say,  40  cents  a  ton,  thereby  fixing  the  new  schedule  at  $3.60. 

For  iron  ore,  2  tons  of  which  are  required  for  a  ton  of  pig,  I  sug- 
gest 10  cents  per  ton,  or  30  cents,  instead  of  40  cents,  as  provided  m 
the  Dingley  tariff. 

It  is  of  course  easy  to  see  why  some  of  my  near-by  competitors, 
whose  investments  in  iron-ore  properties  are  altogether  in  Cuba, 
whilst  urging  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  finished  products  of  iron 
and  steel,  favor  free  ore,  but  having  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
spent  a  half  a  million  dollars  in  the  development  of  iron  ore  prop- 
erties in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  thereby  aiding  American  labor  to 
a  greater  extent  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  we  resorted  to 
Cuba  for  our  needs,  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  fair  to  make  ore  free 
at  one  stroke,  preferring  a  gradual  reduction  in  all  these  products 
over  a  series  of  years,  otherwise  labor  will  be  severely  dealt  with 
before  our  business  can  be  made  to  compete  with  the  foreign  situation. 

The  next  quotations  I  refer  to  are  those  of  Mr.  Frank  Samuel  and 
Major  Ennis,  of  Philadelphia,  neither  of  them  producers,  but  both 
importers,  and  apparently  looking  entirely  at  the  mercantile  end, 
for  their  branch  of  the  industrv  would  certainly  be  benefited  by  any- 
thing that  you  can  do  to  enable  them  to  import  foreign  material  at 
a  price  that  will  undersell  the  American  manufacture  at  home. 

These  remarks  are  certainly  not  intended  to  reflect  any  selfish 
interest  or  throw  discredit  anywhere,  but  they  are  made  by  one  who 
has  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  attempting  to  build  up 
a  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  warrant  a  fair  return  to  the  investor, 
but  which,  since  the  formation  of  the  company  (the  Empire  Com- 
pany) some  ten  years  ago,  has  not  enabled  me  to  pay  more  than  an 
average  of,  say,  6  per  cent  to  those  who  put  in  their  money  at  the 
start,  and  in  making  this  statement  I  feel  that  only  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  business  has  enabled  us  to  make  any  returns,  and  that  a 
reduction  of  over  $1  on  pig  iron  at  this  time  would  force  us  to  close 
down  every  plant  we  control  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  you  will  please  understand  that  our  business  is 
purely  that  of  the  mining  of  iron  ore  and  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
our  maximum  capacity  of  pig  being  approximately  26,000  tons 
monthly,  all  of  which  is  sold  in  the  open  market  before  going  through 
any  further  stages  of  refinement. 

This  is  the  situation  as  seen  from  our  standpoint,  and  apologizing 
for  having  encroached  on  your  time  to  any  such  degree,  I  am, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Leonard  Peckxit,  President, 
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NELSON  LYON,  OF  TAEEYTOWN,  N.  Y.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL 
BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  FREE  PIG  IRON. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  December  16^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G, 

Gentlemen  :  My  supplemental  brief  with  statements,  produc- 
tions, prices,  and  arguments  apply  to  pig  iron  and  their  associate 
industries.  I  ask  for  free  pig  iron.  I  also  ask  for  free  raw  material 
in  the  coarser  products  of  iron  and  wire.  I  thank  you  for  the  cour- 
tesies extended  to  me  in  my  former  hearing  before  your  honorable 
committee,  and  was  greatly  pleased  at  your  desire  to  get  at  the  real 
facts  necessary  for  an  equitable  revision  of  our  tariff. 

In  reply  to  your  requests  I  herewith  file  various  memorandums  of 
the  productions  of  pig  iron;  extending  back  to  1890  down  to  date; 
also  the  average  yearly  prices  for  earlier  years ;  and  for  many  of  the 
later  years  I  have  obtained  monthly  productions  and  monthly  prices. 
I  have  also  been  able  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Iron  Age,  to 
corresponds  with  our  No.  2  southern  coke.  American  and  Scotch 
prices  are  filed  side  by  side  with  each  other.  The  Scotch  prices  are 
for  every  other  month  from  1896  down  to  and  including  1907.  These 
prices  are  f .  o.  b.  Glasgow.  To  compete  with  American  prices,  $2  per 
ton  for  transportation  will  have  to  be  added  to  make  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  ^y  comparing  them  with  prices  here,  you  will  see  at  a 
glance  they  would  not  prevent  our  producers  getting  a  "  fair  profit  '* 
on  their  production. 

Have  also  filed  prices  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  for  vears  of  19M, 
1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908 ;  also  Lake  ore  shipments  for  1906,  1907, 
and  1908. 

You  will  find  the  prices  of  Lake  ore  shipments  average  75  per  cent 
higher  in  1908,  during  the  depression,  than  during  the  depression 
in  1904.    The  grip  of  the  trust  is  again  disclosed  in  the  ore  prices. 

I  have  also  filed  prices  of  pig  iron  during  the  years  of  depression 
1904  and  1908,  and  wish  you  to  compare  them  closely.  In  the  year 
1904  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  were  in  open  competition 
in  pig  iron.  During  1908,  after  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
absorbed  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  prices  were  33  per 
cent  higher  during  the  depression.  This  shows  just  how  they  rob  the 
people,  and  will  continue  to  do  it  as  long  as  there  is  a  tariff  to  protect 
them  in  it  (See  further  remarks  on  pig-iron  sheets  showing  pro- 
duction and  prices.) 

I  also  file  production  and  prices  of  wire  nails  since  1896  down  to 
1908. 

The  first  calendar  year  under  the  Dingley  tariff  was  1898,  and  tlie 
price  of  wire  nails  at  Pittsburg  in  February,  1898,  was  $1.45,  and 
they  did  not  sell  again  for  that  price  during  the  year,  and  closed  the 
year  at  $1.27  per  100  pounds. 

The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  and  their  combinations, 
the  largest  trust  previous  to  the  National  Steel  Company,  was  formed 
the  latter  part  of  1898.  They  were  powerful  enough  to  control  the 
output  of  wire  rods,  wire  nails,  wire,  steel  beams,  and  rails. 

During  the  year  1899  they  advanced  the  price  of  wire  from  $1.27 
in  December,  1898,  to  $2.95  in  December,  1899,  and  to  $3.20  in  Janu- 
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ary,  1900,  an  advance  of  over  135  per  cent.    This  advance  was  all 
clear  profit. 

I  also  present  statistics  showing  imports  and  exports  of  iron. and 
steel,  commencing  with  1893,  when  the  imports  and  exports  were 
about  even,  $30,000,0()0  each.  From  that  day  onward  the  exports 
increased  and  imports  decreased,  until  the  year  1900,  when  there 
were — 

Exports $129,  633, 480 

Imiwrts 20, 443, 911 

In  1904  there  were — 

Exports $128,  553, 000 

Imports 21, 621, 000 

In  1907  there  were — 

Exports $197,  060, 000 

Imports as,  789,  000 

Showing  an  excess  of  exports 158,  270, 000 

The  highest  prices  for  labor  in  America  in  a  great  many  years  was 
reached,  and  our  cost  of  production  must  have  been  as  high  as  it  ever 
was;  our  exports  were  $197,066,781;  imports  only  increased  to  $38,- 
789,861.  This  shows  we  are  able  to  make  iron  and  steel  at  the  very 
highest  possible  cost  that  they  have  ever  reached  and  still  increase  our 
sales  in  European  market  nearly  20  per  cent  in  1907  over  1906,  a  very 
prosperous  year. 

These  figures  absolutely  refute  Mr.  Schwab's  statement  that  we 
export  more  in  dull  times  than  we  do  in  good  times;  the  higher  the 
American  production  the  higher  are  our  foreign  sales.  It  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  last  year's  exports  with  this  year's  that  they  will 
be  less  this  year  than  they  were  last,  when  Mr.  Schwab  would  give 
your  committee  to  understand  that  they  would  equal  20  per  cent  this 
year  or  about  three  times  what  they  were  last. 

December  reports  for  ten  months  show  exports  to  be  as  follows : 

Ten  months  in — 

1C07 $1, 099,  652 

1908 815,315 

Deficiency  In  exports  in  1908  compared  with  1907 284.337 

I  again  here  repeat,  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
workingman  and  consumer,  when  the  American  manufacturer  can 
produce  his  goods  here  and  sell  freely  in  foreign  market,  the  tariff 
should  be  entirely  removed. 

The  above  figures  are  conclusive  proof  that  Europe  can  not  compete 
with  them,  notwithstanding  we  pay  freight  for  delivery  in  Europe, 
which  amounts  to  nearly  $2  per  ton. 

Again,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron ;  Mr.  Schwab 
tells  use  that  the  average  cost  of  pig  iron  is  about  $14  per  ton  to-day, 
and  he  has  laiown  furnaces  which  have  shut  down  because  they  could 
not  make  and  sell  pig  iron  at  $14  and  make  money. 

The  average  price  of  No.  2  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  in  1904  was 
$12.73  per  ton,  and  manufacturers  had  doubled  their  output  between 
January  1  and  December  31.  Here  is  another  absolute  proof  of  the 
falsity  of  Mr.  Schwab's  statement  that  we  are  seUing  more  iron  and 
steel  this  year  than  last. 
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By  referring  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  report  of 
December  31,  1904,  their  gross  sales  and  earnings  were  $444,405,430, 
with  a  balance  of  $90,778,000,  from  which  they  paid,  general  ex- 
penses, $14,785,366,  and  all  interest  charges  and  dividends  on  capi- 
talization, as  reported  in  their  December  31,  1903,  statement,  of 
$1,583,845,000. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  conditions  of  the  iron  industry  to-day 
knows  that  with  one-half  of  their  employees  idle  they  could  produce 
pig  iron  to-day  just  as  cheap  as  they  did  produce  it  in  1904.  Their 
employees  would  prefer  to  work  for  less  wages  than  to  have  half  of 
them  idle,  and  they  could  and  should  have  reduced  their  labor  cost 
at  that  time,  which  would  have  lessened  the  cost  of  production,  there- 
fore should  have  reduced  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 

The  facts  are  they  have  maintained  until  very  recently  the  high 
prices  of  last  year  on  nearly  their  total  production,  and  in  the  face  of 
this  they  dare  not  reduce  the  price  of  labor  of  their  employees. 

According  to  the  rule  of  law  ''  false  in  one,  false  m  all,"  Mr. 
Schwab  should  again  appear  before  your  committee  under  oath,  and 
he  would  not  affirm  his  statement  of  December  15. 

Treatment  of  labor  l:)y  steel  trusts  during  the  panic  and  recessiun 
in  business  since  October  1  is  the  worst  it  could  possibly  be.  When 
business  slackens  they  close  their  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  Tliev 
tell  the  country  they  would  not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  reduce  the  price 
of  labor  after  having  three  prosperous  years;  they  also  tell  us  they 
will  not  reduce  the  price  of  their  product. 

They  closed  furnace  after  furnace  until  only  28  per  cent  were  in 
operation.  Their  policy  is  and  has  been  to  only  produce  to  supply 
the  immediate  demand.  When  the  raw  material  is  not  produced,  the 
rolling  mills  must  close;  also  all  other  productions  must  reduce  their 
output. 

During  their  slackest  time  this  year,  28  per  cent  only  of  their  work- 
ingmen  were  employed.  Their  total  employees  were  210.180;  70  per 
cent  of  same  being  out  of  work  would  number  147,126.  Nearly  eight 
months  passed  before  they  were  working  to  50(  per  cent  o^  their 
capacity.  This  would  leave  idle  eight  months  after  the  panic  com- 
menced 105,000.  Their  latest  reports  published  showed  only  CO  per 
cent  of  their  capacity  employed.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  they 
would  have  idle  84,000. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  inhuman  treatment  of  labor?  The  trusts 
theinselves  are  not  deserving  of  any  consideration,  as  far  as  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  concerned. 

The  prices  of  finished  products  have  not  been  advanced  as  great  as 
raw  material,  but  their  finished  products  have  been  much  too  high. 
Raw  material  (pig  iron)  prices  have  been  advanced  so  that  the  market 
price  has  been  over  100  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  production.  It 
was  these  extreme  high  prices  of  1900  and  1907  that  brought  the  great 
recession  in  business,  as  acknowledged  by  our  honest  President,  W.  H. 
Taft,  recently  elected,  and  they  will  continue  to  come  as  long  as  we 
have  a  high  tariff. 

The  following  is  the  price  for  Xo.  2  southern  pig  iron  at  Cincin- 
nati :  From  February,  1897,  to  December  31, 1898,  a  period  of  twenty - 
two  months,  the  price  of  Xo.  2  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  averaged  about 
$9.50  per  ton,  and  in  no  month  did  the  price  average  over  $10  per  ton. 
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Very  soon  after  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  was  or- 
ganized the  price  of  iron  began  to  advance  and  reached — - 

In  June,  1899 $16.00  tbice  of  scotch  iron. 

In  October,  1899 20. 75         rp^^^  scotch  price  of  £3  8s.  8d_  $16.  50 

Add— 

Tariff $4.00 

Freight 2. 00 

6.00 

Total 22. 50 

and  remained  at  this  price  until  April,  1900 ;  in  May,  1900,  receded  to 
$19.75 ;  October,  1900,  to  $12.87.  This  showed  an  advance  of  nearly 
120  per  cent  in  price  in  nine  months. 

From  October,  1900,  to  April,  1902,  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  it 
did  not  varv  $2  per  ton,  prices  ranging  from  $12.87  to  $14. 

In  June,  1902,  price  advanced  to  $20 ;  October,  1902,  to  $25.60. 

Wire  nails  were  sold  at  $1.27  per  100  pounds  in  December,  1898;  in 
June  were  advanced  to  $2.30  per  100  pounds;  January,  1900,  to 
$3.20  per  100  pounds.  From  that  day  to  this  the  price  of  nails  has 
held  the  advance  of  50  to  70  per  cent  above  the  regnlar  price  at  which 
they  were  sold  before  the  trusts  were  formed. 

The  following  are  prices  of  Scotch  pig  iron,  Cleveland  No.  3  f.  o.  b. 
Glasgow ;  also  No.  2  foundry,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  commencing  1896 
down  to  1908,  every  other  month,  which  will  be  a  fair  average.  Two 
dollars  per  ton  must  be  added  to  make  price  Scotch  pig  iron  f.  o.  b. 
New  York: 


Scotch  pie  iron, 
Cleveland  No.  3. 


Price. 


January I  1 

March 1 

May 1 

July I  1 

September 1 

November I  2 

December 2 


1897. 


January 

March 

May 

Jnly 

September . 
November.. 
December . . 


1898. 


Jan  nary i  2 

March 2 

May 2 

Jnly 2 

September i  2 

November '  2 

December 2 

1899.  i 

January 2 

March 2 

May ,  2 

July 3 

September 3 

November 8 

Decern  ber I  8 


United 
States 
cur-    j 
rency. 


10 


6 

7 

15  11 

11  6 

17  7 

10  0 


No.  2 

fouTi-     Total  pro- 
dry,      duction  of 
Cinein-I   America, 
nati. 


88.94 
9.26 
8.96 
8.86 
8.10  ' 
9.70  I 
9.70  . 


9.78 
9.72 
9.74 
9.68 
10.32 
11.78 
10.66 


11.-24 
11.46 
13.42 
17.16 
18.62 
16.80 
16.02  1 


9.86 

$10.00  ,1 

9.70 

9.69 

9.60 

8.75 

9.48 

8.95 

9.98 

9.35 

9.94 

9.50 

9.68 

9.50 

9.60 
9.25 
9.37 
9.25 
9.56 
9.76 
9.90 


10.31 
13. 75 
14.56 
17.56 
19.94 
20.75 
20.75 


7bn4. 


8,623,127 


I 


9,652,680 


11,773,934 


18,620,703 
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1900. 


January 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December.. 


January. 
March  ... 
May. 


1901. 


July 

September. 
November  . 
December.. 


1902. 


January i 

March 

May 

July 

September 

June  price 

November .!  i !!!!!!!!!!.  1 !!"!!!!.!..    2  io    9 

December ]][         2     7    11 


January  ... 

March 

May 

July 

September . 

govember . 
ecember. . 


190S. 


January  . . . 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 


1904. 


January  ... 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December. . 


1905. 


1906. 


March 

May 

July 

September 
November 
December. 


1907. 


January 

March    

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December. . 


7  S 

11  10 

6  1 

6  7 

6  7 

2  10 

1  11 


2 
2 
2 

2      6 
2      5 


December 2 


3 

1 
7 
7 
2    10 
1    11 


2 
2 

2    11 


8  11 

9  6 


5  9 

8  8 

12  9 

IS  8 


11.34 
12.44 
11.06 
11.18 
10.94 
10.28 
10.96 


10.14 
10.38 
11.06 
11.18 
10.  W 
10.28 
10.06 


17,821.807 


21.  RS 
21.37 
18.87 
16. 15 
14.75 
12.00 
12.05 


12.  s; 

12.10 
12.25 
11.81 
12.00 
15. 19 
15.85 


January | 2    13 


2  8  1 

1  10  2 

2  10  6 
2  14  6 

2  18  6 

3  2  4 


11.74  i 

11.88  I 

12.  .34 

10.98 

11.68 

12.66 

12.78 


16.^5 
16.25 
15.81 
13.94 
14.37 
16.60 
16.75 


18,009,352 


16,497,083 


22,992,380 


12.90  I. 

11.54 ;. 

12.04  . 
12.12  . 
18.09  ,., 
14.01  |.. 
14.96  |.. 


14.30 

13.02 

14.60  I 

13.72 

13.22 

li04 

11.82 
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Pig-iron  production  hy  at  eel  companies. 


1906. 


January.., 
February 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June , 

July 


Price 
per  ton. 


August 

September . 

Ociober 

November  . 
December. . 


1907. 


January... 
February  . 

Marcb 

April 

May 

June 

July. 


TYms. 
1,858,015 
1,226,760 
1,400,395 
1,333,591 
1,872,428 
1,293,437 
1.323,391 
1,2:<7,4«5 
1,264,380  I 
1,452,200  , 
1,411,350 
1,463,035 


August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 


1,406,397 
1,317,923 
1,424,827 
1,446,788 
1,470,080 
1,457,230 
1,452,557 
1,446,685 
1,417,153 
1,614,521 
1,084,114 
659,469 


$16.75 
16.75 
16.65 
16.63 
16.76 
16.44 
16.06 
17.30 
18.69 
20.00 
23.38 
26.00 


26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
25.06 
24.25 
24.10 
28.86 
23.00 
21.50 
20.95 
19.60 
17.00 


Total  production,  1906,  25,307,101  tons. 
Total  production,  1907,  25,781,361  tons. 


The  total  productions  noted  above  are  for  all  producers.  The  pro- 
duction by  steel  companies  shows  how  quickly  the  trust  corporations 
.  close  furnaces  when  they  have  over  $90,000,000  in  the  bank  subject  to 
check.  . 

If  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  was  removed,  they  would  have  kept  their 
workingmen  employed  similar  to  Merchant  furnace. 

You  will  also  see  how  close  our  "furnace  men  kept  to  Scotch  prices 
plus  $4  tariff  and  $2  freight. 

We  have  also  given  you  the  Scotch  prices  from  1896  down  to 
1908.  To  make  a  parallel  you  will  have  to  add  for  freight  from 
Cincinnati  price  to  equal  New  York  price,  $2  per  ton ;  you  will  also 
have  to  ada  freight  to  Scotch  prices  to  be  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  $2  per 
ton. 

You  will  notice  the  price  of  pig  iron  advanced  from  $13  per  ton  in 
May,  1901,  to  $26.65  in  June,  1902,  without  any  apparent  change  in 
cost  of  production. 

Prices  receded  again  in  November,  1903,  to  $12,  and  remained  at 
nearly  this  price  until  it  commenced  to  advance  again  in  October, 
1904,  advancing  in  October,  190G,  to  $20;  in  December,  1906,  to  $25; 
in  January,  February,  and  March,  1907,  to  $26;  in  August,  1907, 
receded  to  $23 ;  in  December,  1907,  receded  to  $17. 

The  total  productions  noted  above  are  for  all  producers. 

The  above  figures  show  that  furnace  men  will  get  not  only  Scotch 
prices,  $4  for  tariff,  $2  for  freight,  but  from  $2  to  $4  besides? 

There  is  no  way  to  prevent  it  except  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
and  give  them  an  open  competition  with  Europe. 

The  following  tables  are  prices  of  No.  2  coke  foundry  pig  iron  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  steel  beams  at  Philadelphia,  and  wire  nails  at 
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Pittsburg,  for  the  following  years,  1897,  the  last  fiscal  year  under  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  1898,  the  first  calendar  year  under  the  Dingley  law, 
and  also  the  prices  for  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  two  latter 
years  show  the  great  advance  and  recession  in  prices  of  foundry  iron, 
steel  beams,  and  wire  nails,  also  pig  iron. 


January 

February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


January... 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December 


Southern 

No.  2 
foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


1897. 


Steel 
beamM, 
Philadel- 
phia. 


$10.00 
9.75 
9.09  I 
9. -25 
H.75 
8.76 
8.95 
9.00 
9.35 
9.  BO 
9.50 
9.50 
I 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


$1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.49 
1.25 
1.15 
1.15 
1.16 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 


1899. 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


Southern 
No.  2 

foundry, 
I  Clncin- 
!     nati. 


Steel 
beamn.   i 
Philadel- 
phia. 


$1.39  . 
1.36  , 
1.40 
1.40 
1.35 
1.31 
1.25 
1.25 
1.41 
1.49 
1.41 
1.39 


$9.50 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.37 
9.30 
9.25 
9.37 
9.55 
9.75 
9.75 
9.90 


Southern      ^^^^ 

fniindrv       *>^«™8. 
'Sn'-' h*»^-?el- 

nati.     I    P"^*- 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


;  Southern 

No.  2 
foundry, 
I  Cincin- 
'     nati. 


$10. 
11 
13 
14, 
14. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
20. 
20. 


.69  I 

:  7S  I 


$1.40 
1.42 
1.55 
1.64 
1.63 
1.82 
2.08  , 
2.20 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


$1 
1. 
i. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


$20.69 
20.60 
20.30 
20.19 
19. 75 
18.75 
16.81 
14.25 
13.62  I 
12.87 
12.95  I 
13.75  I 


$1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.37 
1.40 
1.38 
1.35 
1.35 


1900. 


Steel 
beams.   I 
Philadel- 
phia. 


€2.40 
2.40  I 
2.40' 
2.40  , 
2.40  ' 
2.22 

2.a5 

1.89 
1.66 
1,65 
1.65 
1.65  , 


Southern 
No.  2 

Fonndry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


$13.45 
18.12 
14.00 
14.60 
13. 85 
13.37 
13.00 
13.00 
18.06 
13.75 
14.00 
14.25 


1901. 

Steel 

Wire 

beams, 

nails. 

Philadel- 

Pitts- 

phia. 

burg. 

$1.65 

$2.22 

1.63 

2.30 

1.66 

2.30 

1.75 

2.30 

1.75 

2.30 

1.75 

2.30 

1.75 

2.30 

1.75 

2.30 

1.76 

2.80 

1.75 

2.28 

1.75 

2.17 

1.75 

1  99 

1902. 

Foundry,i„^^^«'l 
Cincin-    in^'aael- 
nati. 


phU. 


$14.65 
14.75 
14.75 
16.87 
18.35 
20.19 
20.76 
23.06 
25  00 
25.65 
28.62 
22.44 


$1.75  , 
1.75 
1.85 
1.90 
1.99  I 
2.11 
2.27 
2.21  I 
2.10 
2.09 
2.00 
1.97 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
bnig. 


$1.42 
1.4S 
1.43 
1.31 
1.31 
1.35 
1.31 
1.26 
1.32 
1.33 
l.'A 
1.27 


Wire 
nails. 
Pitte- 
buig. 


$3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
2.95 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
bufg. 


$1.99 
2,06 
i.06 
2,» 
2.05 
2.05 
2.06 
2.06 
2,05 
1.80 
1.86 
1.85 
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Southern 

No.  2 
Foundry, 
Ciucin- 
■     nati. 


1908. 


Steel     I 

beams,  • 

Philadcl-  i 

phia.     I 


January S21.65 

Febrtiary 21.50 

Marcn |  21.37 

April 20.16 

May 18.87 

June '  17.76 

July 16.16 

August 16.19 

September 14. 76 

October j  13.60 

November 12.00 

Dfcember 1  12.06 


11.78 
1.76 
1.76 
1.74 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 


1906. 


^X^^f"!     Steel 

"o'-lp'hrd^i- 


January !  $16.26,  «1.64 

February i  16.26  1.67 

Mnrch I  16.26  1.74 

April 16.26  1  1.74 

May ,  16.81  '  1.74 

June 14.65,  1.74 

July ..  13.94,  1.74 

August 14.40  1.77 

September 14.37  1.89 

October 16.31  ,  1.88 

November 16.60  1  1.84 

December 16.75  1.84 


[Southern 

No.  2 

Foundry, 

Olncin- 

nati. 


January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

lUy 

June 

July 

AugUJtt 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


126.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.06 
24.25 
24.10 
23.86 
23.00 
21.60 
20.96 
19.60 
17.00 


1907. 


Steel 
beam.<(, 
Philadel- 
phia. 


$1.83 
1.8:} 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.84 
1.S5 
1.86 
1.86 
1.85 
1.86 
1.86 


Wire 
nailfl, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


Wire 
nailn, 
Pitts- 
buig. 


$1.89 
1.92 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.97 
1.87 


Wire 
nail8, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


$1.76 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.74 
1.74 
1.70 
1.70 
1.74 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 


1904. 


Southemj     s^^,^i 

Wn''  ^WlS'el 
Cincin-       pjj.^ 


nati. 


$12.37  , 
12. 12 
12.10  I 
12.50  i 
12.25 
11.80 
11.81  I 
12.00 
12.00  I 
12.81 
16.19 
16.85  . 


$1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.68 
1.64 
1.64 
1.68 


1906. 


Southern 
No.  2 

Foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


$16.75 
16.75 
16.66 
16.63 
16.75 
16.44 
16.06 
17.30 
18.69 
20.00 
23.38 
25.00 


I 


Steel 
beamd, 
Philadel- 
phia. 


$1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
l.K\ 
1.83 
1.83 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


I 


$1.89 
1.90 
1.91 
1.90 
1.90 
1.89 
1.71 
1.60 
1.60 
1.62 
1.73 
1.73 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


$1.86 
1.86 
1.85 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.84 
1.82 
1.86 
1.86 
1.88 
2.00 


1908. 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.06 
2.06 
2.05 
2.05 


January ;      $16. 00 

February  6 

February  19 

March  12 

March  26 

April8 

April  16 

May7 

,  May  14 : 

May  21 

May  28 

June4 


Southern 

No.  2 
Foundry. 
Cincin- 
nati. 

Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 

$16.00 

$2.05 

16. 76 

2.05 

16.75 

2.06 

16.75 

2.06 

16.25 

2.06 

16.26 

2.05 

16.26  ' 

2.05 

14.76 

2.06 

14. 75 

2.06 

14.76  1 

2.06 

14.76 

2.06 

16.26 

2.06 
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Table  showing  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  United  States ^  gross  tons,  pom 
1890  dovon  to  and  including  1901;  also  the  total  capacity  per  week  for  «fe€  ycafi 
1900  and  1901. 


Production  In  United  Stotes,  1890-1901. 


1890 
1891 
1<W2, 
1893. 
1894, 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899, 
1900 
1901 


Tfms. 
9,202,703 
8,279,870 
9,157,000 
7,124,502 
6,654,38vS 
9,446.308 
8,623.127 
9.652,680 
11.773.934 
13,620,7o3 
18,789,242 
15,878,364 


Prices  for 
No.  2 

southern 
pig  at 

Chicago. 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


Total  capacity  per  week  and  prices  at  CincinnatL 
1900.  '  1901. 


11.75 
11.40 
10.25 
10.45 
17.75 
18.85 
14.60 


June  , 
July. 
Aug., 
Sept . , 
Oct.., 
Nov  ., 
Dec 


Tons. 

•     1 

7b»«,     1 

294,186 

920.69 

250,351  i 

flS.46 

298,014 

20.50 

278.256 

IS.  12 

292,643 

20.30 

292,899 

14.00 

289, 4K2 

20.19 

296,676 

1150 

293,  aw 

19.75  ; 

301,125 

13.  «5 

296,376 

18.75 

815,505  , 

13.  «7 

283, 413 

16.81  1 

810.950  ! 

13.00 

244,426 

14.25 

303,847 

18.00 

231,778 

13.62 

299.861 

13-06 

223,169 

12.87 

807,982  1 

13.75 

215,304 

12.95 

820.824  ' 

14.00 

228,846 

13.75  1 

324,761  1 

14.25 

Monthly  pig  iron  production. 


January... 
Febniary. 


March. 

April. 

Mnv 


day. 


June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


1902. 


Tons. 


1,441,858 
1.468,165  ! 
1.418,600  I 
1,480,941  I 
1,432,879 
1,537,247 


Price  per 
ton. 


114. » 

14.75 
14.75 
16.87 
18.35 
%.19 
20.75 
23.06 
26.00 
25.65 
28.62 
22.44 


1903. 
January 

1,472,788 
1,392,031 
1,690,470 
1,608,431 
1,716,174 
1,673,228 
1,560.^40 
1,573.648 
1,566,717 
1,426.282 
1,089,622 
852,575 

922,746 
1,206.449 
1,466,507 
1,558.860 
1,292,030 
1,553.860 
1.082,784 
1,169,407 
1,852,677 
1.448,973 
1.480.602 
1,614,346 

21.65 

February .                             

21.60 

March 

21.^ 

April 

20.15 

May " 

18.  K7 

J  una 

17.75 

July 

16.16 

August 

15.19 

September 

14.75 

October 

13.60 

November .                  

12.00 

December 

12.06 

1904. 
January 

US? 

Februarv 

12.12 

March  .*. 

12.10 

April 

12.50 

May 

12.2.^ 

June 

11.80 

July 

11.81 

August .            

12.00 

September 

12.00 

October 

12.81 

November 

1.V19 

December 

15.85 
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Production  of  pig  iron  hy  steel  companies. 
[Iron  Age,  December  10,  p.  1734.] 


January 1, 

February 1, 

March 1, 


1906. 


April  . 

May 

June 

July 

AUjTU^t 

September. 
October  .... 
November . 


858,015 
228,760 
400.395 
833,591 
372,423 
293,487 
823,391 
237,486 
264,880 
452,200 

411,  aw 


Dec  em  ber 1 ,  445, 528 


1907. 

1908. 

1,406,397 

664,416 

1,317,923 

745,802 

1,424.827 

841,602 

1.446,788 

725,548 

1,470,080 

769,674 

1,467,230 

717,689 

1,482,657 

798,689 

1,446,686 

8'^,  052 

1,417,163 

933,164 

1.514,621 

996,481 

1.084,114 

981,167 

15,437,275 

9,061,123 

659,469 

Lake  ore  shipments,  returns  from  Lake  Superior  docks,  shows  the 
following : 

[Iron  Age,  December  10.] 


I       1908. 


1907. 


1906. 


Escanaba , 

Marquette 

Anhland , 

Two  Harbors 

Superior , 

Duluth .• 

• 

Total  shipments  by  boat 


3,854,952 
1.487.487 
2,513,670 
6,702,237 
3,564,030 
8,808.168 


761,988  I 
018,826  , 
437,672  ! 
188,906  ' 
440.386  ' 
445,977 


6,851,095 
2,791,033 
3,388,111 
8,180,128 
6,083,067 
11,220,218 


25,430,544  j  41,288,755  I  37.618,642 


Prices  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore,  per  gross  ton. 
[Iron  Trade,  p.  29.] 


Grades. 

Old  Range  Bessemer 

Old  Range  non-Bessemer 

Mesabl  Bessemer 

Meaabi  non-Bessemer 


•  The  above  figures  show  production  of  pig  iron  by  steel  companies 
during  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  showing  just  the  reduction 
in  this  year's  business,  which  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble minimum  in  dull  times. 

I  call  special  attention  to  prices  of  Lake  Superior  ore  during  de- 
pression of  1904;  also  1908: 

Average  ore  prices  during  1904  depression $2.80 

Average  ore  prices  during  1908  depression 4.00 

Showing  an  advance  per  ton  of 1.80 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  If  the  steel  companies  are  permitted  to 
continue  under  the  present  tariff,  soon  they  will  own  or  control 
absolutely  the  whole  output  and  furnace. 

The  tariff  on  iron  ore  certainly  should  be  removed;  after  corpo- 
rations have  exhausted  their  mines  and  made  fortunes  out  of  them 
they  will  want  the  tariff  increased. 
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With  a  balance  of  $6,100,000,000  to  our  credit  in  exports,  nearly 
all  gained  since  1895,  shown  in  my  former  statement,  it  is  time  the 
people  were  considered. 

It  is  now  no  longer  of  any  more  importance  to  sell  $1,000,000  worth 
of  goods  in  a  foreign  market  than  it  is  to  increase  our  home  sales 
that  amount. 

Our  high  tariff  should  be  reduced  so  our  home  people  will  consume 
the  greatest  amount  possible. 

Imports  and  ewporU  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  year  J8V6  down  to  and  including 

1907. 


Imports. 

S29  666,639 
20,863.676 
26, 772. 136 
19,506,687 
13.8:«.960 
12,474,672 
16,800,679 
20,443,911 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1893 

$30,169,363 
29,943.729 
36,071,663 

.  1901 

$20,891,016  $102,634,575 

1894 

1902 

41,468.826      97.892.036 

1895 

1  1903 

41 ,  265, 854       99, 035,  ^ 

1896 

48, 670. 21ft 

,  1904 

21,621,970    128,553,613 

1897 

62. 737,  ■250 
82,771,650 
106,690,047 
129,633,480 

190,«) 

2<»,  401 .  283     142  930, 513 

1898 

1906 

34. 827, 1 32     1 72, 55S,  588 

1899 

1907 

38,789,851  ,  197,066,781 

1900 

'       '        1        '      ' 

to 


The  above  imports  and  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  beginning  in  1893, 
were  nearly  equal;  from  that  year  our  exports  increased,  down 
1900. 

Exports   in   1900 $129,633,480 

Imports  decreased  to ji__      20,443,901 


Showing  excess  of  exports 109,189,579 

Exports,  1907 197,066,781 

Imports,  1907 38, 789, 851 


Showing  excess  of  exports 158,276,930 

The  above  figures  tell  their  own  story.  Our  exports  of  all  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  show  what  we  are  making  successfully  with  American 
labor  during  a  year  when  prices  have  been  the  highest  in  years.  We 
pay  the  ocean  freights,  which  must  be  $2  per  ton  and  upward,  and 
are  underselling  Europe  in  their  own  mnrket;  also  underselling  Ger- 
many, which  is  proof  that  no  tariff  is  needed  and  serves  only  to  com- 
pel Americans  to  pay  higher  prices  than  our  manufacturers  sell  for 
in  Europe. 

Our  tariff  laws  are  asserted  to  be  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  con- 
sumers. These  figures  show  that  they  are  solely  in  the  interests  of 
the  trusts  and  their  combinations  in  the  iron  and  steel  productions. 

The  exports  of  1907  show  exports  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
steel  trust's  total  output,  and  can  not  be  saia  it  is  simply  to  dump 
surplus. 

The  exports  of  1007,  the  year  with  the  highest  priced  production 
we  ever  had,  we  increased  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  over  $25,000,- 
000.  There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  that  no  tariff  is  needed  in  the 
United  States,  as  we  can  manufacture  much  more  cheaply  this  year 
than  last. 

It  has  been  constantly  asserted  and  generally  believed  that  the 
tariff  is  to  protect  the  American  workingman  against  the  lower-paid 
workman  of  other  countries.    The  facts  herewith  presented  are  posi- 
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tive  proof  that  the  greater  object  of  the  present  Dingley  tariff  is  not 
so  much  to  protect  the  workingraan  as  it  is  to  compel  the  American 
consumer  to  pay  much  higher  prices  than  Europeans  pay  for  the 
same  goods,  and  when  the  American  prices  advance  to  the  European 
price,  plus  the  tariff  and  ocean  freights,  that  the  workman  does  not 
share  m  that  advanced  price,  but  really  has  to  pay  this  advance  on 
much  of  the  goods  he  consumes  here. 

If  the  tariff  is  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  and  con- 
sumers, when  the  American  manufacturer  can  manufacture  his  goods 
here  and  sell  freely  in  the  foreign  market  the  tariff  should  be  entirely 
removed. 

The  Dingley  tariff  enables  the  manufacturers  to,  and  the  manufac- 
turers do,  often  advance  the  market  price  so  they  get  unreasonable 
profits,  and  the  prices  have  been  advanced  so  great  that  they  unsettle 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  and  produce  panics  and  recessions 
in  business.  The  workingmen  and  consumers  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  advance  in  prices,  and  the  workingmen  are  frequently  thrown 
out  of  employment,  waiting  for  confidence  to  be  restored. 

If  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed  on  pig  iron  and  the  coarser  makes 
of  wire  for  manufacturing  and  wire  for  farm  uses,  the  prices  and  pro- 
duction would  be  far  more  normal;  labor  would  be  constantly  em- 
ployed at  fair  Avages. 

Since  the  large  combinations  have  been  formed,  like  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  later  the  United  States  Steel  trust, 
they  absolutely  control  production  and  the  prices  of  what  they  pro- 
duce. They  meet  together  monthly,  when  the  situation  is  extreme, 
and  tell  us  what  a  great  blessing  they  have  been  to  the  country  in 
maintaining  high  prices.    Such  a  meeting  was  very  recently  held. 

As  Haaman  built  the  gallows  on  which  he  afterwards  was  hung,  so 
the  steel  trust  have  supplied  us  certified  statements  of  assets,  pro- 
duction, and  sales  to  show  themselves  to  be  the  gieatcst  robbers  under 
our  tariff  of  any  corporation  that  exists  in  the  United  States  that 
has  come  into  the  limelight.  They  are  a  public  leech  on  nearly  every 
industry  in  the  land. 

The  greatest  of  American  industries,  the  railroads,  shipbuilding, 
stove  and  foundry  trades,  agricultural  works,  building  trades,  and 
hundreds  of  others  all  pay  tribute.  Scarcely  one  of  these  great  indus- 
tries dare  appear  before  your  committee  and  ask  for  free  pig  iron  or 
a  reduction  of  tariff  on  wires  for  fear  of  offending  this  giant  corpora- 
tion, and  fear  it  will  interfere  with  future  dealings;  they  can  not  go 
outside  and  supply  their  wants. 

Mr.  Collier,  president  of  the  National  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  who  also  represented  three  others  in  the  same  city 
who  use  about  4,500  tons  of  wire  in  house-furnishing  articles,  ap- 
peared before  your  committee  to  ask  for  50  per  cent  increased  duty 
on  strainers  in  addition  to  a  greatlv  increased  specific  duty.  When  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  ask  for  free  or  freer  raw  material  he 
would  not  reply.  Many  other  large  manufacturers  have  told  me  they 
oould  not  get  supplied  outside  of  the  trust  and  dare  not  offend  them, 
and  told  me  I  could  give  the  facts,  but  must  not  give  their  names ;  and 
some  said  if  they  could  have  a  proliibitive  duty  on  the  goods  they 
make  they  would  use  tariff-protected  raw  material.  This  might  in 
some  cases  answer  for  the  manufacturers,  but  where  do  the  great 
public  come  in? 
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From  their  own  statement,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
show  an  apparent  overcapitalization  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Their  first  annual  statement,  December  31,  1902,  with  which 
they  were  to  commence  doing  business  January  1, 1003,  showed 
assets  of      -        ?1,  D«>,  «>14, -« 

Their  fifth  annual  statement,  December  31.  1906.  upon  which 

they  would  do  1907  business,  was 1,  b«l,  dw,  <o^ 

Showing  an  apparent  Increase  of  assets  of 134.j^65^ 

Gross  sales  and  earnings  for  year  to  December  31,  1907,  were..,        757. 014, 767 
Gross  sales  and  earnings  for  year  to  December  31, 1902,  were —        5o0,510.4ih 

Increase  sales  In  1907  over  1902 198^^^ 

Increase  In  assets  in  190G  over  1902 ^^  ^'  "^ 

Increased  sales  of  1906  over  1902 l.)0,504.-!> 

If  the  Steel  trust  have  made  a  correct  statement  of  assets,  as  above 
quoted,  and  they  produced  $196,504,288  worth  of  goods  m  1907,  with 
additional  assets  of  $134,765,767,  they  should  produce  their  output  of 
1907,  $757,014,767,  with  capital  assets  of  $518,o55,000. 

Assets  of  December  31.  1907.  were,     r-rVi-nnfwnnid"  *^'^^^' "^ 

Amount  of  capital  required  to  produce  output  of  1907  would        ^^^  ^^^^ 

be  only * 

Showing  an  apparent  overcapitalization  of 1, 162, 654, 769 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
[Kegs  of  100  pounds.] 


1896 

1,615.870 

1897 

2, 106. 799 

1898 

1,672,221 

1899 

1,904,340 

1900 

1,573,494 

1901 

1,M2,240 

Cut  nails. 


wire  nallf. 


4,719,860 
8,997,245 
7,418.475 
7,618,130 
7,233,979 
9,803,822 


Total. 


6,335,730 
11.104,044 
8,990,GV6 
9.522,470 
8.807,473 
11,346,062 


1902., 

1903.. 

1904., 

190-5. 

1906 

1907. 


Cut  naU9. 


1.633,762 
1,4:^5.8^3 
1.2K3.;62 
1,857,549 
l,1^9,239 
11,109,138 


Wire  nails..      Total 


10,982.246 
9.631,661  I 
11,926,661 
10,854,892 
11,486,  •i47 
11, 731, C4 1 


12,616,008 
11.0t7.;VM 
IS.aiO.lT-'S 
12.212.441 
12,67.'i.K-6 
12,840,1« 


Bv  referring  to  prices  of  wire  and  cut  nails  you  will  see  that  soon 
after  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Wire  Company  absorbed  that  indus- 
try in  1808  they  at  once  advanced  the  price  from  $1.27  in  December, 
1898,  to  $2.30  in  June,  1898,  and  $3.20  in  January,  1900,  on  a  greatly 
decreased  product,  which  dropped  from  11.104,044  kegs  of  100  pounds 
each  in  1897  to  8,807,473  kegs  of  100  pounds  each  m  1900,  and  ha>e 
not  been  below  $2  per  keg  but  a  few  times  since,  and  prices  were  re- 
duced $1  per  keg  at  one  stroke,  nearly  33  per  cent,  m  May,  IJUU. 
This  should  be  sufficient  proof  that  corporations  have  no  souls,  ii 
they  are  going  to  heaven  I  do  not  want  to  be  there.  Kindly  see  tbai 
the  production  of  1907  does  not  exceed  the  production  of  189^  only 
about  15  per  cent. 

Seven  per  cent  is  a  fair  profit. 

I  am  very  dad  to  be  able  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important 
contract  made  by  Mark  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  the 

Pittsburg  Steel  Company.  .,     -n-xx  u         c*    i  p^m 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  contracted  to  sell  to  the  Pittsburg  Steel  Um- 
pany  6,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per  month  on  a  sliding  scale. 
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When  the  cost  was  $14  per  ton  the  consumer  is  to  pay  7  per  cent 
above  the  cost,  and  for  every  advance  of  50  cents  per  ton  in  the  cost 
of  making  up  to  $17  the  payment  to  be  1  per  cent  more,  but  the 
maximiun  to  be  12  per  cent  above  actual  cost.  The  contract  is  to  run 
two  and  a  half  years,  with  the  privilege  of  a  renewal  for  two  years 
longer. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  equitable  contract.  I  have  always  claimed 
10  per  cent  to  be  an  excellent  profit  on  cost  of  goods  by  a  large  con- 
cern that  can  market  their  product  with  traveling  salesmen. 

The  United  States  Steel  Company  on  manufacturing  and  produc- 
ing cost  and  operating  expenses  make  a  profit  of  36  per  cent.  In 
1903  on  year's  Dusiness  their  profit  was  31  per  cent;  in  1904,  25  per 
cent;  in  1905,  33  per  cent;  in  1906,  34  per  cent;  in  1907,  35  per  cent; 
and  they  increased  their  as-^ets  from  $1,325,267,583  in  1902  to 
$1,758,113,013  at  the  end  of  December,  1907. 

Theirs  is  a  class  higher  product  and  should  make  over  7  per  cent 
profit.  Our  tariff  laws  should  not  allow  them  to  increase  their  assets 
and  working  capital  to  this  extent.  I  see  that  Mr.  Schwab  is  a  stand- 
patter and  does  not  think  them  overcapitalized  and  their  profits  none 
too  large.    They  will  take  all  the  law  allows  them. 

As  per  statement  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  December  31, 
1903,  they  show  assets  of  $1,583,845,298  with  which  they  were  to 
commence  doing  business  January  1,  1904.  Their  statement  of  De- 
cember 31,  1904,  shows  their  gross  sales  and  earnings  $444,405,430, 
and  their  manufacturing  and  producing  cost  and  operating  expenses 
were  only  $353,627,315,  showing  a  balance  of  $90,778,115. 

Will  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  manufacturing  believe 
that  their  real  actual  assets  were  as  above  stated  and  only  produced 
that  amount  of  goods?  By  the  above  statement  we  show  you,  copied 
from  their  own  certified  statement,  that  with  $134,000,000  of  real 
added  capital  they  did  produce  $196,504,000  additional  goods.  We 
think,  beyond  question,  that  any  corporation  that  is  not  overcapital- 
ized should  produce  manufactured  goods  equal  to  their  capitalization. 

Our  own  corporation,  the  Holt-Lyon  Company,  was  incorporated 
for  $20,000  capital  nearly  eight  years  ago ;  over  one-half  was  supposed 
to  be  water  or  future  profits  capitalized.  The  president's  and  my 
salary  is  limited  to  $1,000  per  year;  we  have  added  some  to  our  as- 
sets, but  have  never  been  able  to  pay  a  dividend,  because  we  have 
been  robbed  on  our  raw  material  to  the  amount  of  over  $1,000  per 
year;  our  total  assets,  not  including  patents,  to-day  will  not  inven- 
tory over  $12,000,  and  yet  we  prodiice  over  $36,000  worth  of  goods 
per  annum,  three  times  our  working  capital. 

The  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Company,  who  manufacture  auto- 
mobiles in  my  home  town,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  are  capitalized  for 
$1,500,000,  and  their  production  to-day  exceeds  $3,000,000  per  annum, 
or  fully  twice  their  capital. 

They  believe  in  the  seasons,  the  seed  time  and  the  harvest,  and  that 
the  rose  will  bloom  again,  and  also  in  the  Maxwell  motor.  The  season 
for  selling  automobiles  is  over,  yet  they  are  running  to  their  fullest 
capacity  making  up  parts  to  assemble  next  spring.  They  use  up 
their  surplus  capital,  go  to  their  bankers  and  borrow  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  doUars,  and  pile  up  stock  and  are  fully  ready  for  the 
harvest  in  the  spring. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  sweep  from  under  the  steel  trust  the 
tariff  no  longer  necessary. 

Put  pig  iron  and  iron  ore  on  the  free  list,  reduce  the  hi^  tariff  to 
the  lowest  minimum,  and  make  competition  close  between  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  treat  their 
employees  right.  You  will  hear  no  more  about  150,000  employees 
being  thrown  out  of  work  because  of  dull  times  after  three  years  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  They  will  not  be  trying  to  sell  their 
production  in  times  of  depression.  At  panic  times  they  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  and  selling  price  to  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers, who  with  reasonable  concessions  will  absorb  their  surplus 
production,  and  will  use  up  their  cash  surplus  of  $94,730,490  re- 
ported December  31,  1907,  in  keeping  labor  employed  producing 
goods  which  are  a  sure  sale,  instead  or  closing  furnaces  and  rolling 
mills. 

\Miat  is  true  of  the  steel  trust  is  nearly  equally  true  with  every 
other  monopolized  industry  that  combines  all  American  producers 
and  dictates  the  selling  price. 

Gentlemen,  the  remedy  rests  with  you  and  Congress  soon  to 
assemble.  In  your  bill  to  be  prepared  and  recommended  to  Congress 
take  thoroughly  into  your  consideration  the  great  mass  of  consumers 
and  small  manufacturers,  the  95  out  of  the  100 ;  the  10  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  With  an  equitable  tariff  bill  passed,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered  besides 
just  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor,  which  the  srreat  American 
consumption  can  keep,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  says  rolling  mills  are, 
constantly  employed  without  changes;  so  it  will  be  with  every  other 
American  industry ;  then  confidence  will  be  restored ;  prices  will  no 
longer  go  skyrocket  high,  which  recessions  in  business  can  only  re- 
store. Labor  will  be  constantly  employed,  and  we  will  have  the 
millennium  in  business  which  everyone  desires.  All  of  the  foregoing 
of  which  is 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Nelson  Lyon, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


ROOFING  TIN. 

JOHN  H.  STEVENS,  NEWARK,  N.  J.,   CLAIMS  THAT  TIN  MADE 
TO-DAY  IS  OF  INFERIOR  aUAUTT. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  18, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  As  a  small  property  owner  and  a  lifelong  Repub- 
lican protectionist,  I  call  attention  to  the  poor  quality  of  roofing  tin 
which  builders  have  been  compelled  to  use  since  the  American  tin 
manufacturers  were  freed  from  foreign  competition  by  a  high  tariff. 
Tin  roofs  put  on  twenty  years  ago  are  intact,  but  roots  covered  with 
American  tin  soon  rust  out  and  only  last  from  two  to  ten  years,  even 
when  kept  well  painted.  The  plumbers  say  that  the  rust  attacks  the 
tin  from  underneath,  a  thing  unheard  of  with  the  former  good  qual- 
ity.   The  loss  to  property  owners  throughout  the  country  must  be 
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very  large.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  should  be  low 
enough  to  enable  the  importation  oi  durable  tin  whenever  our  own 
product  is  improperly  made. 

The  same  is  true  of  galvanized  iron  used  for  leaders.  Any  plumber 
will  tell  you  that  of  late  years  the  piping  is  rapidly  attacked  by  the 
elements  and  has  to  be  frequently  replaced. 

Perhaps  this  careless  indifference  to  quality  by  manufacturers  who 
fatten  on  the  liberality  of  Congress  has  also  affected  other  iron  prod- 
ucts— for  example,  steel  rails,  which  Mr.  Schwab  testifies  are  in  course 
of  betterment.  I  think  he  is  wrong,  however,  in  asking  us  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  factory  changes  by  maintaining  the  present 
tariff,  for  the  foreign  manufacturers,  in  order  to  meet  iiim  in  these 
improvements,  will  also  incur  a  big  expense,  and  that  should  balance 
his  burden  without  making  it  necevSsary  for  consumers  to  foot  the  bill. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  H.  Stevens. 


SCRAP   IRON   AND   STEEL  BILLETS. 

THE  PORTLAND  (ME.)  lEON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY  WEITES  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  ITS  RAW  MATERIALS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  7^,  1908. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  M.  C,  • 

Washington^  D.  G.  ' 

My  Dear  Sir  :  As  a  New  England  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  write  you  in  the  interest 
of  an  industry  which  we  are  operating  at  Portland,  Me. 

We  have  a  rolling  mill  there  which  employs  about  300  men,  turning 
out  a  product  of  merchant  bar  iron  which  we  distribute  to  the  rail- 
roads and  jobbers  in  the  New  England  States. 

The  raw  material  which  we  use  is  entirely  wrought  scrap  iron. 
There  is  a  present  import  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  this  material  coming 
into  the  States.  Canada  is  close  to  us,  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road running  into  the  city  of  Portland.  We  have  a  dock  at  our  mill, 
with  tide  water,  where  we  can  discharge  our  coal  vessels  from  Phila- 
delphia on  low  rates  of  freight. 

We  feel  that  the  duty  on  scrap  iron  should  be  taken  off  to  enable  us 
to  buy  this  material  from  Canaaa  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Large  quantities  of  this  material  are  shipped  into  Pennsylvania 
which  are  used  by  the  mills  making  the  same  product  that  we  do,  and 
the  quantity  produced  during  the  last  year  has  been  less  than  hereto- 
fore on  account  of  the  depression  in  business ;  and  we  find  that  mar- 
ket advancing  now  so  that  the  profit  on  our  manufactured  product  is 
seriously  affected.  If  we  had  another  source  of  supply  where  we 
could  import  scrap,  we  would  be  better  off  than  we  are  to-day. 

One  other  product,  which  we  advocate  a  radical  reduction  on,  is 
steel  billets.  Situated  as  we  are  on  tide  water  with  our  mills,  we  feel 
that  lower  duty  on  billets,  or  none  at  all,  would  give  our  industry  in 
New  England  a  great  advantage  over  what  it  now  has.  We  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  makers  of  open-hearth  billets  in  Pennsylvania  al- 
most the  price  of  the  finished  product  of  steel  bars,  which  prohibits 
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our  using  steel  billets  to  reroU  into  soft  steel  bars  for  our  trade  in 
New  England.  We  are  well  equipped  to  roll  this  material  and  feel 
that  this  industry  should  be  supported  ^nd  prospered. 

We  have  an  up-to-date,  well-equipped  plant,  equal  to  any  first-class 
Pennsylvania  mill  turning  out  the  same  product,  and  all  we  ask  is  an 
equal  chance  with  Pennsylvania  mills  to  make  the  same  product  and 
sell  it  in  New  England. 

From  your  past  record  in  supporting  and  fostering  industries  in 
New  England,  we  believe  you  will  take  this  matter  up  and  bring  it 
before  the  proper  parties  for  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Portland  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 
R.  M.  BouTNELL,  Treasurer, 


STEEL   BARS  AND   BILLETS. 

JOHN  0.  PEW,  YOTTNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  MAKES  STIGGESTIONS  REM- 
TIVE  TO  STEEL  BABS  AND  SmUAB  FBODUCTION. 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  Dei  ember  ^  lt)OS, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washim/ton^  I).  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  plant  with  which  I  am  coimected  is  located  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  has  an  output  of  about  30,000*  tons  per 
annum.  It  produces  sheet  steel  from  sheet-steel  bars  or  slabs.  The 
sheet  bar  or  slab  mentioned  in  section  135  is  our  raw  material,  and 
I  am  led  to  make  these  suggestions  by  feeling  that  the  committee 
might  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  word  "  bars '"  in  the  iron  trade 
is  used  in  two  distinct  senses.  The  merchant  "  bar  "  made  of  steel, 
the  round  and  the  iSnished  steel  product  which  corresponds  with  tlie 
bar  iron  mentioned  in  section  123,  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
steel  bars  in  which  we  take  an  interest,  because  they  are  our  raw 
material,  and  we  feel  that  the  sheet  bar  is  an  unfortunate  name  for 
that  form  of  billet,  which  is  essentially  a  billet  and  should  not  be 
called  a  bar,  because  it  is  so  distinct  and  separate  and  different  from 
the  finished  bar  iron  or  bar  steel,  that  to  call  both  things  by  the 
same  name  may  lead  to  an  error  in  the  framing  of  your  bill  that 
would  be  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  manufacturers  of  sheet  steel 
and  tin  plate. 

The  steel  bars  which  we  buy  and  roll  down  into  the  finished  sheets 
would  be  more  properly  styled  a  "  billet "  than  a  "  bar,"  but  in  the 
trade  they  are  known  as  "  sheet  bars,"  and  should  not  be  carried  in 
the  same  schedule  as  the  finished  bar  steel.  The  cost  of  producing 
sheet  bars  of  steel  is  about  30  cents  a  ton  more  than  the  steel  billet. 
The  difference  in  cost  and  real  value  is  so  slight  that  the  billet  and 
the  sheet  bar  should,  in  our  judgment,  curry  the  same  tariff  duty. 
We  are  anxious  that  no  mistake  may  be  made  in  the  adjusting  of  tliis 
duty. 

Briefly,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  that  a  careful  but  not  a  radical 
reduction  may  be  made  without  serious  injury  to  all  the  iron  sched- 
ules.   We  are  paying  high  wages,  and  a  radical  reduction  in  the  pro- 
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tection  that  we  have  at  present  under  the  Dingley  bill  would  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  quit  ousiness  or  to  reduce  w^ages. 

We  think  that  section  135,  in  its  classification,  is  open  to  a  very 
serious  criticism.  The  several  kinds  of  steel  therein  mentioned  ai^ 
classified  according  to  their  value  in  the  market.  This,  it  seems  to  us, 
ought  to  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  that  w^ould  remain  uniform  and 
not  go  higher  if  the  price  of  steel  should  rapidly  rise  in  our  market. 

It  se^s  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  duty  should  also  be  in- 
creased by  the  mere  fact  that  the  market  value  of  the  steel  itself 
should  go  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  1.4  cents  a  pound.  The  effort  in 
the  Dingley  bill  manifestly  was  to  charge  a  higher  duty  for  those 
products  upon  which  a  greater  amount  of  labor  had  been  expended, 
and  this  was  right.  The  new  bill,  we  think,  should  do  the  same 
thing,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  might  be  done  in  a  more  scientific 
way.  The  bloom,  the  slab,  and  the  sheet  bar  are  all  essentially  the 
same  thing  and  can  not  differ  much  in  cost  of  production.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  some  influence  might  raise  the  price  of  the 
sheet  bar  in  our  market  until  it  would  go  to  $30  per  ton,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  price  of  billets  would  remain  as  they  are  at  practically 
$24  per  ton.  Under  the  classification  that  exists  now  in  section  No. 
135  the  tariff  on  the  bars  would,  by  a  mere  change  in  the  quotations 
of  market  value,  be  advanced  $4  per  ton  at  a  time  when,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  sheet  bars  in  this  country,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
disastrous  to  the  sheet-mill  industry,  making  the  increasing  rise  a 
barrier  against  relief  through  importations  from  abroad  at  a  time 
•  when  the  tariff  ought  to  be  lower  and  not  higher;  and  in  the  making 
of  the  new  rates  of  duty,  if  it  is  thought  wise  by  the  committee  to 
change  this  schedule,  it  is  suggested  that  the  prices  of  these  different 
articles  be  ascertained  as  they  exist  at  present,  and  that  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  specific  duty  be  made  and  omit  the  ad  valorem  classifica- 
tion which  IS  now  in  this  section. 

The  Youngstown  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co, 
John  O.  Pew,  Vice-Preddent, 


STEEL  3IUSIC   WIRE. 

jnilVS  BBECKWOLDT  &   CO.,  BOIOEVULE,  N.  T.,  ASKS  A 
EEDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  THESE  ABTICLES. 

DoLOEviLLE,  N.  Y.,  December  15^  1908. 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

WashingtoTij  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  importation  of  the  Rudolf  Giese  steel  music  wire,  manu- 
factured  at  Westig,  Germany,  for  the  past  ten  years. 

I  do  not  know  what  measures  will  be  taken  by  Congress  on  the 
tariff  question,  but  generally  speaking  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a 
revision.  The  American  steel  trust  has  cut  a  great  inroad  in  the  busi- 
ness and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  drive  us  out  of  the  market.  As 
you  will  see  by  the  inclosed  copy  of  letter  that  they  are  selling  spring 
wire  at  22  cents  per  pound,  and  it  costs  us  28  cents  to  import  this 
wire.  You  are  aware  that  I  am  a  strong  protectionist,  out  and  out, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  have  justice  done  all  around,  and 
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believe  that  the  tariff  on  cast  music  wire  and  spring  wire  should  be 
reduced.  The  manufacturers  in  this  country  can  never  produce  wire 
of  such  high  standard  as  that  produced  by  foreigners,  as  it  requires 
the  best  Swedish  steel  to  make  it.  Our  manufacturers  are,  so  ta  say, 
imitators,  and  it  will  be  a  great  many  years  to  come  before  they  have 
the  results  achieved  by  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Furthermore,  the  extent  of  the  piano  business,  as  well  as  other  Imes 
of  manufacturing  where  these  wires  aro  us;?d  in  this  country,  is  so 
large  and  there  is  so  much  capital  invested  that  it  meuns  a  great  help 
to  them  if  they  can  get  the  right  wire  at  the  right  price.  It  would 
be  detrimental  to  these  industries  if  they  were  forced  to  take  inferior 
goods,  which  would  be  largely  the  case  should  the  American  Steel 
Company  drive  us  out  of  the  market.  You  can  judge  from  the  letter 
which  our  agent  sends  us  that  they  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  cut  into  the  market.  Even  if  they  are  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  so  doing,  they  compel  us  to  cut  the  price,  and  if  this  state 
of  affairs  continues  they  will  discourage  us. 

Knowing  that  you  have  our  interests  at  heart,  I  wish,  if  there  is 
cause  for  it,  that  you  would  look  after  this  matter  for  us  and  see  if 
you  can  get  the  duty  reduced.  At  present  we  are  paying  45  per 
cent,  which  is  altogether  too  much  protection  for  the  combine;  30 
per  cent  would  give  us  a  fighting  chance  to  keep  them  off.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  tneir  influence  w^ent  so  far  that  we  had  to  add  market 
value  to  our  invoices,  notwithstanding  the  proof  of  the  consul  agent 
in  Europe  that  we  entered  our  goods  at  the  true  market  value. 

Any  further  information  required  regarding  this  matter  will  be 
gladly  furnished.  However,  the  facts  above  given  are  the  true  state 
of  affairs  as  they  exist  to-day,  and  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  we  are  entitled  to  a  redress. 

Ahvays  to  your  service,  I  am. 

Yours,"  very  truly,  Julius  Breckwoldt. 

Daiton,  Ohio,  Decevriber  12^  1908. 
Mr.  Rudolf  Giese, 

Dolgcville.N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  order  No.  2541  from  the  Davis 
Sewing  Machine  Company.     Kindly  give  this  your  prompt  attention. 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  7tli,  have  not  answered  this  sooner 
owing  ito  the  fact  that  I  can  not  get  anything  definite  from  Mr.  Gor- 
man, the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company. 
As  I  advised  you  before,  they  have  been  fooling  around  with  some 
domestic  wire  and  have  sent  back  some  650  pounds.  He  told  me  this 
morning  that  of  course  the  mill  asked  privilege  to  replace  this,  and 
if  they  replace  wire  which  is  satisfactory,  which  I  doubt,  they  will 
keep  on  sending  them  the  business,  as  their  price  is  22  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  Gorman  stated  that  in  his  own  mind  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  continue  to  send  us  the  business,  as  he  felt  sure  they  would  be 
unable  to  send  wire  that  would  be  satisfactory,  but  would  not  guar- 
antee to  take  out  any  stock  that  you  might  order  for  them.  Under 
the  existing  circumstances  do  not  know  what  to  advise. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Carl  Lot. 
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STEEL  BAILS. 


£.  C.  FELTON,  PEESIDENT  OF  THE  PENNSTLVANIA  STEEL  COM- 
PANY, PHILADEIPHIA,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF. 

Philadklphia,  Pa.,  December  H^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washtngton^  D,  G, 

Gentlemen  :  For  the  manufacturer  whose  works  are  located  near 
the  seaboard,  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  none  too  hiffh  to  give  the 
protection  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  his 
investment  and  at  the  same  time  pay  his  labor  such  wages  as  the  pres- 
ent scale  of  living  in  this  country  demands.  The  competition  of  for- 
eign rail  manufacturers  reaches  nim  first ;  works  located  in  the  inte- 
rior having  a  natural  protection  because  of  the  freight  which  nuist  be 
paid  on  foreign  rails  coming  into  their  market,  while  he  not  only  has 
no  such  protection,  but  because  his  market  is  along  the  seacoast  must 
pay  in  freights  to  reach  his  points  of  delivery  an  amount  often  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  that  paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  r^ch  the 
same  points. 

To  illustrate:  The  works  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  are 
located  at  Sparrow  Point,  on  the  Patapsco  River,  near  Baltimore. 
Their  market  is  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  UniteS  States.  To  reach  a  considerable  part  of 
the  market,  notably  Gulf  of  Mexico  points,  and  more  especially  the 
Pacific  coast,  this  company  must  pay  in  freights  an  amount  equal  to 
or  in  excess  of  that  paid  by  the  foreign  miUs  shipping  to  the  same 
points. 

The  equipment  of  Maryland  Steel  Company's  plant  is  modern,  and 
was  designed  with  special  regard  to  the  economical  manufacture  of 
steel  rails.  Its  location  on  the  seacoast  is  favorable  to  its  engaging  in 
the  export  business,  and  this  it  has  done  to  a  large  extent.  At  the 
low  prices  received  for  exported  rails  a  book  loss  has  been  shown,  but 
it  is  felt  that  the  business  as  a  whole  has  been  advantageous,  since  the 
foreign  orders  taken  have  allowed  of  the  steady  and  regular  opera- 
tion of  the  mills,  and  so  cheapened  the  entire  output  of  the  plant,  be- 
sides permitting  the  fixed  charges  to  be  distributed  over  a  larger 
tonnage. 

The  following  table  gives  for  the  ten  years  1898  to  1907,  inclusive, 
the  average  prices  received  per  ton,  f .  o.  b.  mill,  for  rails  sold  in  do- 
mestic and  loreign  markets: 


Domestic 

Foreign 

Average 


189K. 


19.44 
17.  Gl 


18.72 


1899.  I  1900.      1901.  I  1902.   ,  1903.      1904. 


190.-). 


22.42  I  29.78  |  25.  K4  27.72  -27,92  27.44  27. 6« 
18. 64  2t>.  06  I  22.  1(5  I  2.M7  17.  U8  ,  20. 79 


21.04  !  2,s.  00  !  25.12  I  27.46  27.92  22.76,25.96 


1906.   1907.  l' 


27.93  I  28.08  1  27.13 
2:^.42  I  27.52  ,  21.48 


27.33  28.02   2.5.8 


During  the  ten  years  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  sold  an  average 
of  76.42  per  cent  of  its  product  in  the  domestic  market  and  exported 
23.58  per  cent,  the  proportion  sold  abroad  varying  from  nothing  to 
about  50  per  cent  in  different  years. 

The  profit  per  ton  during  this  same  period  on  this  business,  after 
deductmg  all  fixed  charges,  but  without  charging  off  anything  for 
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general  depreciation,  is  as  follows:  1898,  $1,136;  1899,  $1.1999;  1900, 
$1,643;  1901,  $2,011;  1902,  $2,880;  1903,  $1,644;  1904,  $1,745;  1905. 
$3,718  J  1906,  $3,280;  1907,  $1,664;  average,  ten  years,  $2.13:?. 

During  these  years  an  average  of  52.8  cents  per  ton  was  charged  oft 
to  depreciation,  leaving  the  net  profits  available  for  dividends  and 
plant  additions  and  extensions,  $1,605  per  ton  of  rails.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  absolute  accuracy  the  comparative  costs  of 
rails  made  for  the  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  since  both  are  often 
produced  concurrently  and  the  cost  items  can  not  be  separated.  A 
careful  estimate  has  been  made,  however,  by  crediting  to  the  costs  of 
foreign  rails  all  rebates  received  from  imported  materials,  such  as 
iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  spiegeleisen  used  in  their  manufacture,  but 
not  creditmg  the  incidental  advantages  coming  from  steady,  regular 
operation,  the  spreading  of  fixed  charges  over  a  larger  output,  etc. 
This  estimate  shows  that  for  the  above  period  of  ten  years  the  ex- 
ported rails  show  a  book  loss  of  $1,489  per  ton  and  the  domestic 
rails  a  profit  of  $3,138,  and  after  deducting  the  52.8  cents  charged  to 
general  depreciation,  a  loss  of  $2,017  and  a  profit  of  $2,610  per  ton, 
respectively. 

The  net  cost  of  rails  during  this  same  period,  before  deducting 
anything  for  general  depreciation,  was  as  follow- s:  1898,  $19,856; 
1899,  $19,841;  1900,  $26,357;  1901,  $23,109;  1902,  $24,580;  1903, 
$26,276;  1904,  $21,015;  1905,  $22,242;  1906,  $24.05;  1907,  $26,356. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  public  prints  about  the  low  costs  at  which 
rails  could  \ye  made  in  the  United  States.  These  statements  were 
true  in  the  period  between  1895  and  1900.  The  low  costs  have,  how- 
ever, permanently  disappeared  in  the  last  ten  years,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  above  table,  which  shows  an  increase  of  $6.50  in  that  time. 
This  increased  cost  has  been  brought  about  by  higher  wages  paid 
to  labor,  higher  freight  rates,  and  higher  costs  of  raw  material.  The 
higher  wages  paid  to  labor  have  been  largely  offset  by  improved  ma- 
chinery, but  the  higher  freight  rates  and  higher  costs  of  raw  material 
are,  it  is  believed,  permanent  elements  of  cost,  which  must  always 
be  considered  in  the  future. 

While  the  i^rices  of  raw^  materials  have  fluctuated  widely  in  the 
past,  the  present  level,  or  higher,  will  undoubtedly  be  maintained  in 
the  future,  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  open  market  of 
many  of  the  most  important  sources  of  supply  through  their  acqui- 
sition by  owners  who  reserve  them  for  their  ow^n  purposes. 

The  following  tables  indicate  some  of  the  important  advances 
w^hich  have  taken  place  during  the  period  under  view: 

Price  o/  htkr  ores  at  Utircr  lalv  ports.  lSi)S  to  1907,  incltmve. 


Bessemer  Mes^iba . . 

Non-Bessemer  Me- 
sa ba ..i.. 

Old   range    Besse- 
mer   

Old     ran^e     non- 
BespeiiitT 


1 

1898.  1 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902.  1 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

«2. 15 

82. 25 

$4.40 

82. 75 

t3.00  !] 

12.75 

t<)  1 

to 

to 

to 

to  1 

$4.00 

to 

$3.60 

ti.oo 

$4.76 

2.25 

2.40 

4. 90 

3.00 

3.25  ' 

3.60 

1.90  1 

1.9() 

4.00 

2.35 

2.60 

2.35 

to 

to 

to 

to 

U> 

3.20 

to 

8.00 

3.50 

4.00 

1.85  ' 

2.10 

4.26 

2.  f.5 

2.S.5 

2.50 

2.75  1 

2.80 

5.50 

4. 25 

4.2.5 

3.00 

to  ' 

to  1 

to 

to 

to 

4.50 

to 

8.75 

4.26 

5.00 

2  95 

.8.25 

5  75 

4.65 

4.65 

8.26 

1.80  ' 

2.00 

4.15 

2.85 

3.00  ' 

2.tiO 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to  1 

3.60 

to 

8.20 

8.70 

4.« 

2.00 

2.15 

4.25 

3,15 

3.25 

2.80 
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A  still  better  idea  of  the  increased  cost  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lakes 
is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  cost  of  lake  ores 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  Sparrows  Point : 


18d8. 

1899. 

1900. 

910.68 

9.6S 
12.08 

10.18 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

99.66 

8.46 
10.76 

10.06 

1904. 

97.60 

6.90 
8.10 

7.60 

1905. 

98.65 

8.40 
9.10 

8.70 

1906. 

99.50 

9.25 
10.80 

9.70 

1907. 

Bessemer  Meaaba . . 
Non-Benemer  Mea- 
aba   

96.75 

5.35 
7.15 

6.78 

95.85 

5.52 
7.35 

6.05 

97.58 

6.82 
10.18 

8.48 

97.68 

7.28 
10.18 

8.88 

911.25 
10.70 

Old  range  B&«eiDer 
Old  range  nou-Bes- 
■emer 

11,70 
11.00 

In  this  same  period  freight  rates  on  coal  and  coke  have  advanced, 
as  follows: 


Coal  per  ton ,  2,240  pounds. . 
Coke  per  ton,  2,000  pounds. 


1898. 


91.25 
1.10 


1907. 


Advance. 


92. 15 
1.60 


90.90 
.60 


To  summarize  the  foregoing.  In  the  ten  years  considered  the  aver- 
age price  obtained  for  rails  at  Sparrows  roint  was  $25.89  per  ton, 
showing  a  prolSt  of  $2.13  per  ton,  or  after  depreciation  had  been 
charged  off,  of  $1.60  per  ton.  The  costs  had  advanced  in  this  period 
from  $19.85  to  $26.35  per  ton,  or  $6.50  per  ton. 

Let  us  now  consider  not  the  profit  per  ton,  but  the  return  on  the 
capital  emploved,  and  let  us  take  not  the  whole  period,  but  the  two 
most  profitable  years — 1905  and  1906. 

The  total  amount  employed  in  those  years  in  plant  and  prop- 
erty, materials  on  hand,  and  working  capital  was,  approximately, 
$10,500,000.  The  average  profit  per  year  without  depreciation  was 
as  follows: 


; Per  cent  OB 
Amount  h^lO.600.000 
Amount.  »capltalem- 

I    ployed. 


Qrom  profit 

Less  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness 

Net  income 


91.369,602 
182, 137 


1,187,465 


18.08 
1.74 


11.84 


From  the  net  income  a  charge  for  depreciation  averaging  $652,799 
each  year  was  made,  leavinii:  a  net  profit  of  5.09  per  cent. 

As  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  whose  figures  are  those  given,  is 
a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Pennsylvania  St^eel  Company,  w^hich 
owns  other  companies  eniraged  in  similar  and  related  lines  of  business 
directly  concerned  with  steel  manufacture,  a  diversion  of  profits  legiti- 
mately arising  from  the  operations  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company 
might  appear  to  have  been  made  to  those  other  companies  and  the 
true  state  of  affairs  concealed.  Tlie  total  amount  employed  in  all  the 
companies  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  (and  these 
companies  are  all  engaged  in  the  line  of  business  connected  directly 
with  steel  and  iron  making,  such  as  ore  and  coal  mininir.  transporta- 
tion, and  the  manufacture  of  many  kinds  of  steel  products  besides 
rails)  was  approximately  $50,000,000. 
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The  average  aggregate  profits  of  these  companies  (including  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company)  for  1905  and  1906  were  as  follows: 


OrosB  profit 

Less  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness  . 

Net  income 


Amount. 


.per  cent  on 

eso.oco.ooo 

capit&l 
employed. 


«6,4aO,U7 
748,313 


4,67i,8(H 


10.79 
L49 


9.90 


From  the  net  income  a  charge  for  depreciation,  averaging  $1,572,787 
each  year,  wae  made,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  6.2  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  percentage  of  profit 
made  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  (which  is  a  manufacturing 
company  only)  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  made  by  the  combinea 
companies,  and  that  no  misrepresentation  has  been  made,  either 
knowingly  or  unintentionally,  in  the  figures  presented. 

To  again  summarize:  On  the  capital  investment  in  rail  manufac- 
ture the  Maryland  Steel  Company  has  earned  yearly  in  the  two  best 
years  of  the  last  ten  years  11.34  per  cent.  It  is  submitted  that  an 
average  profit  during  the  last  ten  years  of  $2.13  per  ton  on  rails  and 
a  return  of  11.34  per  cent  before  charging  off  any  amount  for  depre- 
ciation, during  the  two  most  profitable  years  of  that  period,  on  the 
capital  invested  is  not  unreasonable  or  excessive. 

Any  reduction  in  the  present  duty  will  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  price  at  which  rails  sell  along  the  seaboard  and  will  reduce  or 
wipe  out  the  existing  margin  of  profit.  The  present  rate  is  not 
higher  than  necessary  to  prevent  the  dumping  in  this  country  of 
surplus  by  foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  it  has  not  resulted  in 
exorbitant  profits  en*  unreasonable  prices  to  American  railroads  is 
shown  by  the  foregoing  statements  and  by  available*  records  of  prices 
in  the  steel-producing  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  therefore  asked 
that  no  change  be  made  in  the  existing  duty  of  $7.84  .per  ton  on  rails 
unless  a  corresponding  reduction  is  made  in  the  duties  on  the  ma- 
terials which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  rails,  viz,  iron  ore,  pig 
iron,  spiegeleisen,  and  ferromanganese. 

While  the  figures  presented  apply  only  to  the  operations  of  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company,  they  are  believed  to  represent  substantially 
those  of  other  American  rail  manufacturers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  Felton, 
President  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 


SI  K<;JCAL    IXSTKLMIKNTS. 

THE   LOGAN   COUNTY    (W.   VA.)    MEDICAL  SOCIETY  ASKS  FOB 
LOWER  DUTIES  ON  THEIR  TOOLS  OF  TRADE. 

L()(;an,  A^^  Va.,  Dereniher  10,  1908. 
Seuexo  Payne, 

(■ha'tr)H<in  Waifs  and  Mv(ni>i  (\nnnuitv(\  Waxhin^/ton,  /).  (\ 
Mr  DrAK  Sir:  A  resolution  was  ])asso(l  by  our  society  directing  nn^ 
to  call  attention  of  your  conunitteo  to  the  tariff  on  stirgical  in>trn- 
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ments,  there  being  no  section  specifically  providing  for  the  same  in 
the  present  schedule,  and  the  necessity  of  every  country  physician 
having  a  complete  outfit  by  reason  of  hospital  facilities  in  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  mining  districts.  Surgeons  are  very  poorly 
paid  except  in  cities,  where  up-to-date  hospitals  are  plentiful  and  one 
outfit  suffices  for  each  hospital,  and  it  certainly  puts  the  hardship  on 
the  country  surgeon.  We  are  certainly  meritorious  of  cheaper  in- 
struments, and  direct  your  attention  and  ask  a  separate  schedule  for 
same,  with  a  revenue  basis  only. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  McDonald, 
Secretary  Logan  County  Medical  Society. 


TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 

SVPFLEHENTAL  BRIEF  OF  BOBERT  F.  HERRICE,  BOSTON,  MASS., 
IN  ADVOCACY  OF  FRESENT  DUTIES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Decemher  18^  1908, 
CoMMrriT.E  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  (J, 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  already  presented  to  the  committee  a  brief  on 
the  subject  of  textile  machinery,  which  comes  under  Schedule  C, 
para^aph  193,  of  the  Dinglcy  tariff.  There  are  two  matters  with 
reference  to  this  same  subject,  textile  machinery,  which  I  desire  to 
take  up  with  the  committee  in  this  supplemental  brief— first,  the 
difference  in  cost  between  English  and  xVmerican  textile  mills  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  influenced  by  the  duty  on  textile  machinery, 
and,  secondly,  the  separate  classification  of  textile  machinery  under 
the  new  tariff  bill. 

In  the  testimony  l)efore  the  committee  with  reference  to  Schedule  I 
of  the  Dingley  tariff,  cotton  manufactures,  the  following  statements 
were  made : 

Mr.  Samuel  Ross,  of  New  Bedford,  stated  (first  print.  No.  23,  p. 
3078)  that  our  mills  cost  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  English 
mills,  and  that  quite  a  little  of  this  difference  in  cost  is  due  to  the  tariff 
on  textile  machmerv.  Mr.  D.  E.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  (\,  made 
the  following  statement  (fii-st  print.  No.  28,  p.  3094)  :"  They  talk 
about  a  mill  in  England  being  worth  $5  a  spindle  to  build  it  new.  In 
this  country  $20  a  spindle  is  a  rough  way  of  speaking  of  the  cost  of 
the  mill." 

American  mills  undoubtedly  cost  more  to  construct  than  English 
mills.  Accurate  figuring,  liowever,  will  show  that  the  Englisli  cost 
of  mills  similar  to  the  American  mills  is  far  in  excess  of  Mr.  Tompkins's 
estimate  of  $5  per  spindle.  There  are  two  radical  differences  between 
the  construction  of  cotton  mills  in  England  and  in  this  country.  In 
the  first  place,  the  English  mills  are  generally  either  spinning  mills 
or  weaving  mills,  while  in  this  country  the  mills  are  generally  both 
spinning  and  weaving  mills.  Further,  the  English  mills  irenerally 
use  mule  spindles,  which  produce  per  spindle  about  two-thirds  as  much 
as  the  frame  spindles  commonly  used  in  this  country. 
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The  figure  which  Mr.  Tompkins  gives  of  $20  per  spindle  as  the 
American  cost  is  that  commonly  used  as  the  cost  of  the  combined 
spinning  and  weaving  mill  eijuipped  with  frame  spindles  and  with 
enough  looms  to  weave  the  yarn  spun  by  the  spindles.  The  English 
figure  which  he  uses  of  $5  per  spindle  may  he  a  fair  figiire  for  the 
cost  of  an  English  spinning  mill  equipped  with  mule  spindles.  To 
make  a  fair  comparison  with  the  American  cost  it  is  necessary  to  add 
to  this  the  cost  of  the  English  weiiving  plant  and  also  to  allow  for 
the  difference  between  frame  and  mule  spindles. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  the  present  45  per  cent  dut}'  on  textile 
machinery  on  the  cost  of  American  cotton  mills  there  are  other  con- 
siderations to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place  the  textile  ma- 
chinery constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  mill.  The  machin- 
ery in  an  American  cotton  mill  which  combines  spinning  and  weaving 
costs  approximately  $8  a  spindle,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  mill. 

It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  entirely  would 
mean  the  sale  of  English  machinery  here  at  45  per  cent  less  than 
present  figures.  There  are  but  few  successful  nmnufacturers  of  tex- 
tile machinery  in  England.  It  would  be  convenient  and  natural  for 
them  to  combine  and  maintain  prices  here  at  a  figure  just  low  enough 
to  prevent  ctmipetition  by  American  manufacturers  but  considerably 
higher  than  the  English  price. 

You  will  note  by  reference  to  my  previous  brief  that  the  English 
manufacturers  can  to-day  compete  with  the  American  manufacturer 
even  with  the  present  duty.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  duty  removed, 
or  even  reduced,  and  the  American  manufacturers  out  of  businft^. 
the  English  manufacturer  would  not  lower  his  price  very  greatly  from 
the  present  figure.  Our  best  figuring  is  that  the  actual  result  of  the 
removal  of  afi  protection  to  textile  machinery  would  he  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  English  machinery  here  to  a  price  perhaps  10  per 
cent  lower  than  the  present  price  for  which  American  machinery  is 
being  sold.  This  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton  mill? 
of  perhaps  80  cents  a  spindle,  or  4  per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of  the 
mill. 

The  result  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  textile  machinery,  or 
such  a  reduction  as  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers, would  probably  mean  that  such  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers us  have  an  established  business,  and  particularly  such  of  the 
munufucturers  as  have  valuable  patents,  would  transfer  their  business 
to  England  and  establish  factories  in  that  country  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness altogether.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers rather  than  go  out  of  business  altogether  would  establish 
factories  in  Enghmd.  That  this  is  the  natural  course  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  many  American  numufacturers  in  other  lines  maintain 
at  the  present  time  factories  in  Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  the  Canadian  trade  in  order  to  avoid  the  tariff  against  imports 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States.  Similarly,  a  number  of  English 
manufacturers  in  other  lines  have  factories  in  the  United  States  to 
avoid  the  Anierican  duty. 

To  move  the  shops  to  England  would  be  the  ready  and  natural  way 
of  avoiding  the  difference  in  labor  costs  between  this  country  and 
England  in  case  the  duty  on  textile  machinery  should  be  removed. 
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Textile  machinery  under  the  present  tariff  is  included  in  paragraph 
193  under  Schedule  C,  the  paragraph  covering  all  unclassified  manu- 
factures of  iron,  steel,  and  various  other  metals.  I  ask,  that  if  anj 
reduction  is  to  be  made  in  the  rate  of  45  j>er  cent  generally  applicable 
to  this  paragraph,  textile  machinery  be  given  a  separate  classification 
with  the  present  rate.  Its  manufacture  nas  nothing  in  common  with 
most  of  the  other  articles  included  in  the  paragraph,  and  it  is  im- 
portant enough  to  justify  separate  consideration.  Many  of  the 
articles  covered  by  the  paragraph  are  manufactured  in  this  country 
under  entirely  dilTerent  conditions  than  those  governing  textile  ma- 
chinery, and  some  of  them  may  be  sold  abroad  by  American  manu- 
facturers in  competition  with  the  European  manufacturers.  As  ap- 
pears by  my  previous  brief,  this  is  not  true  of  textile  machinery,  which 
can  not  compete  abro|id  and  can  barely  hold  its  own  in  this  country. 
In  determining  the  proper  rate  of  duty  to  be  maintained  upon  imports 
of  textile  machinery,  I  would  ask  that  careful  consideration  b^  given 
to  its  own  peculiar  conditions  apart  from  any  question  affecting  the 
other  articles  covered  by  paragraph  193. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  F.  Herrick. 

(Representing  Lowell  machine  shop  and  other  manufacturers.) 


WIRE. 


WICKWntE  BROTHERS,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y.,  URGE  RETENTION  OF 
PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

Cortland,  X.  Y.,  December  18.  1008. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Worthing  ton.  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Wickwire  Bros.  (Incorporated),  located  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  are  manufacturers  of  steel  wire  and  woven-wire  goods,  carrying 
their  product  to  such  an  advanced  state  of  manufacture  that  labor 
becomes  the  important  factor.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  that,  with 
the  very  high  wages  paid  wire  workers  in  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
viso in  paragraph  187,  fixing  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per  cent 
should  not  he  disturbed,  except  that  the  4-cent  valuation  should 
be  made  5  cents.  As  the  act  now  stands,  the  effect  is  in  some  cases  to 
place  a  lower  duty  on  a  more  highly  manufactured  article;  as  an 
mstance,  the  present  rate  en  wire  valued  at  4  cents  or  over  at  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  is  1.6  cents  per  pound,  while  practically  the  same 
wire  (No.  16  or  smaller)  valued  at  Bf  cents  would  pay  a  duty  of  2 
cents  per  pound. 

We  produce  a  very  large  quantity  of  fine  galvanized  and  tinned 
wire,  and  for  this  the  extra  duty  of  tw^o-tenths  cent  per  pound  is  very 
inadequate,  and  we  believe  that  the  extra  duty  on  "  iron  and  steel 
wire  coated  with  zinc,  tin,  or  any  other  metal "  could  be  advanced 
without  injustice. 

We  notice  that  another  manufacturer  in  a  communication  to  your 
committee  proposes  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  in  the 
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specific  rates  on  wire.    We  trust  this  will  not  be  exceeded  and  believe 
it  to  be  more  than  a  substantial  recognition  of  the  demand  for  tariff 
revision. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WicKWiRE  Brothers, 

T.  H.  WicKwiRE,  Treasurer. 


WIRE   HAIRPINS. 

THE  STAB  FIN  COMPAFT,  WATERBURY,  CONN.,  ASKS  A  SPECMC 
ENUMERATION  OF  THESE  ARTICLES. 

WATERBrRY,  CoNN.,  December  17, 1908, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  I),  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  Star  Pin  Company,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  has  in- 
structed me  to  request  your  committee,  in  its  proposed  revision  of  the 
tariff,  to  withdraw  wire  hairpins  from  the  scliedule  in  which  they  are 
now  placed  and  cause  tliem  to  be  placed  in  a  particular  and  separate 
schedule  by  themselves,  with  a  specific  duty  of  2  or  3  cents  per  pound, 
in  addition  to  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  dutv  now  existing.  Hair- 
pins are  now  included,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  in  schedule  188, 
reading  as  follows : 

Pins  with  solid  liwulH.  without  oriuuiunitatloti,  Uicludinj:  hair,  safety,  bat 
bouiiet,  and  shnwl  nins;  any  of  th<»  forcKoinjj  conipoFed  wholly  of  brass*  copi^'f 
iron,  steel,  w  other  base  metal,  not  plated,  and  any  conunouly  known  as  jewolrj*. 
thirty-five  per  centnni  ad  valorem. 

Government  statistics  do  not  state  specifically  the  amount  or  vahie 
of  hairpins  now  imported  into  the  United  States,  as  they  are  inchided 
in  the  general  head  of  pins,  but  I  am  informed  most  positively  by  the 
officials  of  this  company  that  the  larger  portion  of  these  goods  in  thi> 
country  is  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers,  chiefly  German,  and 
that  no  hairpins  such  as  are  numufactured  by  this  company  are  ex- 
ported. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  desired  action  is,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  other  articles,  the  cheap  labor  in  the  foreign  countries  as  con- 
trasted with  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  this  country,  and  I  would 
state  that  this  company  has  been  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
wire  hairpins  for  many  years,  has  machinery,  and  everything  fittoa 
for  it,  and  has  kept  at  this  particular  line  in  the  hope  that  some  day 
there  would  be  better  protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  present 
ad  valorem  duty,  for  with  this  duty  the  German  manufacturers  can 
import  wire  hairpins  and  land  them  here,  duty  paid,  for  practically 
33  cents  per  package,  while  the  cost  of  production  to  this  company 
is,  with  the  present  prices  paid  for  labor,  a  fraction  over  5  cents  per 
package.  A  package  is  composed  of  16  small  papers,  each  containing 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  10  of  these  being  tied  together  in  a  pack- 
age, making  the  weight  of  the  package  12  ounces,  there  being  from 
2ii5  to  275  sepai-ate  pins  contained  in  this  package.  These  also  have 
to  be  wraj)ped  with  hand  labor.  The  only  reason  now  for  any  ability 
to  compete  with  the  German  manuf^acturers  is  the  better  flnish  of  the 
goods  and  the  superior  style  in  which  they  are  put  up. 
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Withdrawing  these  goods  from  the  schedule  of  pins  and  placing 
them  in  a  separate  schedule,  with  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  ana 
an  addition  of  2  cents  per  pound  specific  duty,  would  enable  the 
manufacturers  here  to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers  and 
would  necessarily  result  with  the  increased  production  in  a  decrease 
of  their  cost,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  large  percentage  of  overhead 
charges,  etc.,  would  not  increase  with  the  production.  The  advantage 
then,  it  is  believed,  would  be  shared  by  the  laborer,  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  consumer. 

Respectfully  submitted.  « 

The  Star  Pin  Company. 


ZINC  ORE. 

AXEL  0.  IHLSENO,  JOPUN,  MO.,  FILES  STTPFLEHElTrAL  BBIEF  IS 
ADVOCACY  OP  DUTY  ON  ZINC  OBE. 

JoPLiN,  Mo.,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  time  of  the  recent  hearings  on  the  question  of 
placing  a  duty  on  zinc  ores,  before  your  committee  on  November  25, 1 
was  requested  to  be  at  hand  after  the  interests  opposed  to  the  levying 
of  this  duty  were  heard,  so  that  such  questions  might' be  asked  by  you 
as  would  fully  explain  any  conflicting  statements  that  might  have 
been  brought  out  by  those  interests  opposed  to  the  placing  of  a  duty 
on  zinc  ore,  and  to  bring  out  such  additional  information  as  might 
be  of  service  to  the  committee  in  considering  the  necessity  of  a  duty 
to  protect  this  industry. 

The  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  in  the  brief  submitted  by  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Cockerill,  states  that  all  the  zinc  smelters  in  the  IJnited 
States  are  opposed  to  the  levying  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ores.  Presuming 
this  statement  to  be  true,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Cockerill's  statements  1 
must  consider  that  I  am  replying  to  the  entire  zinc-smelting  industry. 

The  committee  will  bear  m  mind  that  every  product  made  from 
zinc  ore  by  the  zinc  smelters  has  been  protected  by  a  duty  under  the 
present  tariff  act  and  the  smelters  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  pro- 
tection are  desirous  of  increasing  their  profits  oy  buying  their  zinc 
ore  in  a  low-priced  foreign  market.  Tnat  is  the  keynote  of  their 
opposition. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  all  the  sint-lters  would  be  very  well  satis- 
fied to  be  able  to  buy  zinc  ores  from  foreign  sources  at  low  prices 
and  thus  bear  down  the  price  of  zinc  ores  in  the  United  States,  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  zinc  smelting  interests  producing  zinc 
oxide  or  zinc  sheets,  which  are  protected  under  our  present  tariff, 
would  be  willing  to  commit  themselves  by  indorsing  unqualifiedly 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cockerill,  that  free  ores  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  their  manufacturing  plants. 

The  zinc  smelting  industry  in  tne  United  States  has  grown  to 
'  very  great  proportions  in  the  last  six  years,  not  alone  due  to  the  de- 
mand for  si)elter,  but  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
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enormous  profit  in  the  zinc-smelting  business.  The  smelters  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  in  which  they  have  not 
proposed  that  the  miners  of  zinc  ore  should  share,  nor  do  they  pro- 
pose to  permit  the  mining  interests  to  participate  to  an  equal  or 
any  de^ee  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  protective  duty  which 
they  enjoy,  if  Mr.  Cockerill's  statements  are  true. 

The  contention  is  that  zinc  ore  is  raw  material,  and  therefore 
should  be  admitted  free  to  enable  a  few  laborers  to  be  employed 
in  the  smelting  business  and  the  smelter  make  enormous  profits. 

For  a  time  in  1905-1^07  the  margin  in  the  cost  of  producing  spelter 
was  $20.  A  legitimate  price  for  smelting  under  fair  conditions  is 
$13  per  ton  of  ore.  This  shows  an  extraordinary  profit  of  $7,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  profits  of  the  smelting  industry. 

With  these  large  profits  in  prospect,  general  business  activity  great. 
and  every  indication  of  a  continuance  of  the  prosperous  times,  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  zinc-smelting  capacity  in  the  United 
States.  In  1905  the  total  smelting  capacity  in  the  United  States  Tva> 
63,290  retorts.  In  1906  this  had  increased  to  67,750  retorts  by  addi- 
tions made  as  follows:  Caney  Zinc  Company,  300  retorts,  Ht  Caney. 
Kans. ;  Cockerill  Zinc  Company,  3  blocks  of  670  retorts,  at  Pittsburg, 
Kans. ;  Matthieson  &  Hegeler  Zinc  Company,  300  retorts;  Illinois 
Zinc  Company,  40  retorts;  United  States  Zinc  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany, "2  furnaces,  480  retorts;  Sandoval  Zinc  Company,  2  furnaces; 
and  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  6  furnaces,  1,200  retorts. 

In  1907,  with  the  increased  profits  apparent  in  the  zinc-smelting 
business,  the  capacity  of  the  zinc  smelters  was  further  increased  by 
19,748  retorts,  as  follows:  Mineral  Paint  Zinc  Company,  Depue,  111.. 
4,800  retorts;  Hegeler  Brothers  Zinc  Conipany,  Danville,  111.,  IJOO 
retorts ;  United  States  Zinc  and  Chemical  Company,  Springfield,  IlL, 
640  retorts ;  American  Zinc  Lead  Smelting  Company,  Deermg,  Kans., 
3,840  retorts;  Bartlesville  Zinc  Company,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  3,450 
retorts;  Lanyon  Starr  Zinc  Company,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  2,880  re- 
torts; National  Zinc  Companv,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  2,432  retorts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  zinc-smelting  capacity  in  the  United 
States  increased  in  1906  about  7  per  cent  over  1905,  and  a  further  in- 
crease of  the  enormous  amount  of  31  per  cent  during  the  year  1907. 
and  it  is  for  the  profit  of  this  enormous  increase  in  the  smelting  capac- 
ity that  it  is  asked  that  the  mining  industry  suffer  the  competition  of 
free  ore  and  an  industry  built  up  by  patience  and  energy  should  be 
destroyed  to  satisfy  the  ^eed  for  higher  profits  to  the  zinc  smelter. 

Mr.  Cockerill  states  his  company  has  six  smelting  works.  That  is 
true,  but  of  these  three  old  rehabilitated  coal-fired  works,  aban- 
doned for  some  time  and  reequipped  when  the  profits  of  smelting  be- 
came so  gi-eat  that  any  sort  or  a  zinc-smelting  plant  would  pay  » 
handsome  profit.  Durmg  the  years  1905-1907  these  coal-fired  plants 
were  put  in  operation  at  a  time  of  a  wide  margin  of  profit  between 
zinc  ore  and  metal.  In  times  when  competition  is  keen  and  the  mar- 
gin small  these  works  could  not  compete  with  the  better-equipped 
and  up-to-date  gas-fired  plants.  It  is  such  works  as  these  that  Mr. 
Cockerill  wants  to  operate  at  the  expense  of  a  mining  industry  that 
has  already  felt  at  his  hands  the  force  of  absolute  control.  In  190C 
Mr.  Cockerill  formed  the  Cherokee-Lanyon  Zinc  Company,  a  con-' 
solidation  of  practically  all  the  zinc-smelting  plants  of  the"  Kansas- 
Missouri  district,  composed  as  follows:  The  Cherokee  Smelting  and 
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Refining  Company,  at  Cherokee,  Kans. ;  Robt.  Lanyon  &  Co.,  at  Pitts- 
biii^,  Kans.,  and  Nevada,  Mo.;  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  Company, 
at  Pittsburg,  Kans.;  Scammon  Zinc  Company,  at  Scanunon,  Kans.; 
Cherokee  Zmc  Company,  at  Pittsburg  and  Weir  City,  Kans.  Leased 
also:  Girard  Zinc  Company,  at  Girard,  Kans.;  Kansas  Zinc  Manu- 
facturing and  Smelting  Company,  at  Girard,  Kans. ;  Rich  Ilill  Manu- 
facturing and  Smelting  Company,  at  Rich  Hill,  Mo.  The  effect  of 
this  consolidation  on  the  district  was  shown  by  an  absolute  control 
of  the  ore  market. 

The  only  other  local  purchasers  of  any  note  for  zinc  ore  were  the 
sheet-zinc  smelters,  who  were  always  able  to  secure  their  quota  of 
ore,  due  to  their  product  being  turned  into  sheets  and  saving  their 
by-product,  which  enabled  them  to  pay  just  enough  more  than  the 
consolidated  concern  for  choice  ore  to  secure  their  needed  supply. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  I  bought  zinc  ore  in  the  open  mar- 
ket as  a  competitor,  realizing  that  a  lowering  of  the  price  meant  an 
absolute  vhut  down  of  my  own  and  other  mines.  I  found  a  market 
for  zinc  or?  in  Europe,  which  had  the  effect  of  advancing  the  selling 
price  of  zinc  ore  in  this  market  materially,  and,  what  was  of  far 
greater  importance,  effectually  prevented  a  lowering  of  prices.  This 
competition  v.as  the  only  real  wholesome  competiti(m  the  district  has 
sec»n.  Its  beneficial  effects  were  clearly  seen  at  the  end  of  1898  and 
tlie  early  part  of  1899,  when  prices  advanced  from  $27  to  $55  per 
ton,  and  remaining  high  until  the  possibility  of  European  ship- 
ments was  eliminated.  To  show  the  control  had  by  the  smelters  of 
the  situation  at  the  end  of  1898,  Mr.  Lanyon  said  on  December  23 
that  the  price  for  ore  (which  had  declined  from  $40  to  $27)  was 
now  ^:atisractory  to  the  smelters,  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  shipment  abroad,  so  that  competition  was  not  possible.  It  illus- 
trates how  thoroughly  in  control  the  combination  was  of  the  market, 
and  also  how  ignorant  of  f]uropean  conditions,  for  within  one  week 
hliipments  were  commenced  to  Europe  by  me.  The  market  imme- 
diately advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  in  March  zinc  ore  sold 
at  $55  per  ton,  just  double  in  value,  in  thre^  months. 

As  explained  on  the  witness  stand  on  November  25,  it  is  evident 
that  the  tariff  of  1897  was  intended  to  cover  zinc  ores,  since  they 
were  not  specifically  mentioned,  except  as  under  calamine,  paragraph 
51k  under  the  belief  that  the  duty  on  metal  acted  as  the  necessary 
protection. 

The  chief  ore  of  zinc  in  the  United  States  is  blend  or  sulphide  of 
zinc,  which  has  no  reference  in  this  tariff  act.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  usual  practice  of  mining  and  smelting  of  other  metals,  it 
was  undoubtedly  presumed  by  the  committee  that  by  placing  a  tariff 
on  metal  and  its  manufactured  products  that  this  protection  would 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  industry  up  to  and  including  the  produc- 
tion of  the  manufactured  product.  By  placing  a  duty  in  this  manner 
such  a  distribution  would  naturally  result  that  the  labor  involved 
in  the  various  stages  from  the  ore  In  place  in  the  ground  to  the  re- 
sultant manufactured  product  would  be  protected  against  any  com- 
petition by  foreign  labor.  The  duty  placed  on  these  manufactured 
products  was  undoubtedly  placed  thereon  so  that  the  smelters  could 
oe  able  to  run.  at  a  profit,  and  the  smelters  and  producers  of  the  ore 
alike  would  have  sufficient  protection  to  equalize  the  difference  be- 
tween foreign  and  American  costs  of  production. 
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With  our  enormous  supplies  of  fuel,  our  natural  gas,  and  many 
other  natural  conditions  which  exist  in  this  country,  the  zinc  smelters 
in  the  United  States  are  able  to  m*oduce  metal  for  practically  the  same 
cost  as  the  European  smelters.  The  greater  efficiency  of  our  labor  and 
the  low  cost  of  fuel  more  than  compensate  for  the  low  labor  cost  and 
the  excessively  high  prices  for  fuel  abroad.  I  cite  again  in  this  con- 
nection mj  figures  included  in  a  pervious  report  as  to  the  labor  cost 
involved  in  producing  a  ton  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Joplin  district,  and 
also  the  labor  cost  from  this  ore  to  the  manufactured  product 

Table  A. 

Comparative  C08t  of  production  per  ton. 

In  mines  producing  oxidized  ore: 
In  Mexico- 
Labor $1.50 

Incidentals 1.00 

2.50 

In  United  States- 
Labor 6.00 

Incidentals 5.  Ol) 

11.00 

In  mines  producing  blends: 
In  Mexico — 

Labor 3.50 

Milling  and  incidentals 2.50 

6.00 

In  United  States^— 

Labor 17.50 

General  expense 15.  HO 

33.00 

In  the  Joplin  district  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  concentrates 
from  3i  per  cent  ore,  with  due  allowance  for  amortization,  royalty, 
etc.,  is  as  follows : 

Mining  and  general  expenses $33 

Amortization,  etc.,  25  cents  per  ton  rock_ 10 

Total  cost 43 

Table  B. 

Proportionate  lahor  coats  producing  ore  and  metal. 

Zinc  oxide  smelters : 

Cost  producing  ton  oxide 1 - $8 

Cost  in  producing  3  tons  of  oxidized  ore  to  produce  ton  of  oxide  in 
Wisconsin  district IS 

Total  involved  in  producing  1  ton  oxide 26 

Spelter : 

Cost  maximum  on  1  ton  spelter . 12 

Cost  produce  Joplin  ore  to  make  1  ton  spelter,  1  ton  ore  prodncing 
1,050  pounds  spelter ^ 34 

46 
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Sheet  zinc: 

Cost  producing  1  ton  sheets $20 

Cost  produce  Joplin  ore  to  niuke  1  ton  sheet  zinc 34 

54 

You  will  note  that  the  great  labor  cost  is  in  the  production  of  the 
ore  itself.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  ore  sufficient  to  make  a  ton 
of  metal  is  about  $34,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  is  a  cost  for 
general  expense,  supplies,  fuel,  etc.,  of  $30,  making  a  total  cost  of 
$64  for  the  ore  to  produce  a  ton  of  metal.  As  against  this  expendi- 
ture you  will  note  that  in  the  production  of  spelter  the  total  cost  is 
about  $24  per  ton  from  blends. 

The  smelting  interests,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Cockerill,  are  continu- 
ally quoting  from  Mr.  William  R.  Ingalls  and  similar  editorial  writ- 
ings from  various  sources  in  the  trade  journals  in  which  the  metal 
industries  are  advertisers  and  large  supporters,  and  in  which  the 
mining  interests  have  no  part  whatever,  except  as  news  items.  T 
quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
Januaiy  6,  1906,  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  brief  Mr.  Cockerill 
filed  with  you,  as  follows:  "  Indeed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  promi- 
nence which  the  zinc  ore  of  Colorado  and  other  Western  States  has 
assumed  in  the  market  there  is  no  doubt  that  disaster  would  have 
overtaken  the  American  zinc  industry."  This  statement,  that  dis- 
aster would  overtake  the  zinc  industry,  is  a  perfect  absurdity.  The 
zinc  industry  is  a  commercial  proposition.  It  is  operated  on  abso- 
lutely safe  lines.  The  ore  is  purchased  at  a  fixed  price.  Each  smelt- 
ing plant  knows  the  actual  cost  of  smelting,  with  due  allowance  for 
amortization.  The  profit  depends  on  the  diflference  between  the 
smelting  cost  and  the  price  of  ore. 

Table  C. 

Margin  between  ion  itre  and  metal  produced  from  1  ton  ore  in  1907. 


Month. 


Jannary , 

Febnmry I  67.77  48.80  19.67 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aufrast 

September. 
October  ... 
November, 
Decern  bei*. 


Spelter. 

Ore. 

$67.14 

$46.9(1 

67.77 

48.80 

68.21 

49.76 

66.66 

49.25 

64.17 

46.90 

63.94 

47.00 

60.40 

46.80 

56.62 

44.66 

51.88 

41.00 

53.86 

41.75 

48.71 

38.60 

41.86 

31.50 

Margin. 


120.24 


18.46 
17.41 
17.27 
16.94 
18.60 
12.06 
10.88 
12.11 
10.11 
10.36 


In  times  of  great  business  activity  and  high  prices  there  are  large 
profits.  In  times  of  stress  the  profits  are  reauced.  According  to 
the  best  authorities,  the  actual  cost  of  smelting  zinc  blends  of  the 
Joplin  district  is  from  $8.50  to  $10  per  ton.  The  present  margin 
for  smelting  is  about  $10  per  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  Cockerill  admits  that  the  cost  of  zinc  smelting  in  the  United 
States  is  the  same  as  in  Europe  and  attempts  to  show  by  a  table  that 
the  prices  paid  for  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  in  1908  by  the  American 
smelters  were  higher  than  on  the  basis  of  the  European  formula - 
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He  has  taken  purely  arbitrary  figures,  based  on  the  present  high 
smelting  charge  in  Europe,  due  to  the  combination  of  the  smelters 
and  the  abundance  of  ores.  No  explanation  is  made  as  to  deductions 
made  by  the  United  States  smelters  (simply  because  they  can  do  so) 
for  iron  and  lead.  According  to  a  fair  smelting  charge  that  obtains 
to-day  abroad — and  comparing  the  prices  paid  in  Joplin  on  the 
dates  quoted — the  results  would  be  as  follows : 

Table  D. 


Dftte. 


1908. 

July  11 

July  23 

August  22 

September  5 

September  26 — 

October  3 


Price  St.       Jl^^^L  I  Joplin  ba«' 
I^aiHupelter   ^^SS-o^ean      Priced P^^ 
per  pound.      European    ^    c^ntore. 


Cenia. 
4.2^75 
4.875 
4.526 
4.675 
4.625 
4.625 


formula. 


$31.60 
32,  Hi  \ 
34.00  , 
34.60 
35.00 
35.00 


$85.00 

87.00 
37.00 
37  60 

38.10 


These  prices  are  those  paid  by  the  Cockerill  Zinc  Company.  From 
this  price  must  be  deducted  $1  per  unit  of  iron  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
and  the  same  for  lead.  As  the  vast  majority  of  Joplin  ores  carry 
from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  iron  and  some  lead,  the  deductions  made  reduce 
the  price  of  Joplin  ore  from  $1  to  $3  below  the  price  quoted. 

The.se  deductions  are  purely  arbitrary,  as  well-constructed  smelters 
abroad  make  no  deduction  for  ordinary  amounts  of  iron  up  to  8  per 
cent,  nor  do  they  make  deductions  for  lead  up  to  3  per  cent. 

This  makes  the  net  price  of  Joplin  zinc  ore  exactly  the  same  as  the 
European  formula.  On  this  formula  European  smelters  make  a  good 
profit.  It  must  be  apparent  therefore  that  when  the  Cockerill  Zinc 
Company  admits  equal  cost  of  smelting  here  and  abroad  that  the 
American  smelters  are  making  a  profit.  It  disposes  of  the  claim,  too, 
that  he  or  any  other  American  smelter  is  paying  more  for  zinc  ore 
than  the  price  at  which  a  European  smelter  makes  a  profit. 

By  a  close  inspection  of  Table  C,  which  gives  the  margin  for  smelt- 
ing, it  is  readily  seen  that  in  January,  1907,  the  zinc-smelting  industry 
was  enjoying  a  high  profit  on  smelting  zinc  ores  and  had  been  enjoy- 
ing this  excellent  profit  for  more  than  a  year  prior.  This  high  profit 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  in  the  zinc-smelting  capacity  of 
31  per  cent,  as  noted  in  the  fii'vSt  part  of  this  brief.  It  shows  conclu- 
sively, too,  that  zinc  smelting  is  a  commercial  proposition  which  has 
on  the  average  of  many  years  shown  a  heavy  return. 

Mr.  Cockerill  refers  to  the  advance  in  ore  since  1881.  That  the 
smelters  in  the  early  nineties  did  not  run  for  patriotic  purposes  is 
evidenced  by  the  statement  made  to  me  by  the  ore  buyer  for  the  Lan- 
yons  that  the  smelter  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  built  by  the  Lanyons  cost 
$50,000  ahd  cleared  in  profit  the  first  year  $55,000.  The  zinc-smelting 
industry  has  not  suffered  for  any  length  of  time  due  to  high  price> 
paid  for  zinc  ore. 

•  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  the  actual  certainties  of  a  business 
proposition  must  not  be  confused  with  the  operation  of  mining  enter- 
prises involving  considerable  uncertainty.  No  mines,  except  such  ns 
are  owned  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  can  be  relied  on  for 
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profitable  operation  any  length  of  time.  The  character  and  grade 
of  the  ore  hodies  change,  and  may  play  out  altogether.  These  are  ■ 
the  chances  that  operators  must  take  m  producing  the  ore.  With  this 
uncertainty  it  is  absolutely  ejrsantial  that  the  mining  industry  be 
protected  and  sufficient  duty  placed  on  its  products  to  enable  it  to 
produce  the  ore  and  sell  at  such  price  as  would  compensate  for  in- 
vestment as  well  as  pay  the  rate  of  wages  that  i#  common  in  the 
United  States.  It  must  therefore  be  clear  to  you  that  the  duty  which 
was  imposed  on  all  zinc  products  was  intended  to  cover  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  in  opening  and  developing  mines  as  well  as  the  labor 
involved  in  smelting.  From  the  figures  given  above  it  is  shown  that 
the  smelters  are  not  the  ones  that  need  the  protection.  That  the  duty 
as  levied  on  the  metal  must  essentially  be  placed  on  the  ore  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  converting  this  ore  into  metal 
and  other  articles  do  not  require  as  mnch  protection  as  the  producers 
of  the  ore  itself.  The  levying  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore  equal  to  the  duty 
on  the  metal  itself  gives  the  ore  the  proper  protection  from  competi- 
tion from  low-priced  labor,  and  in  no  way  does  it  affect  the  smelting 
interests  beyond  preventing  them  from  destroying  our  business  by 
going  elsewhere  to  buy  their  ores  cheaply  and  obtaining  for  this  for- 
eign ore  and  for  their  own  profit  the  benefits  of  protection  given 
under  the  tariff  act  to  metal. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  this  tariff  act  of  1807  to 
place*a  duty  on  a  product  with  the  intention  of  enabling  foreign  low- 
priced  labor  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  price  fixed  by  our  protective  laws. 
The  smelters  in  the  United  States  buying  ore  from  Mexico  pur- 
chase it  on  the  basis  of  St.  Ixniis  quotations  for  metal,  but  in  fixing 
this  price  consider  the  possibilities  of  Euroi)ean  competition  and  pay 
for  the  ore  just  sufficient  to  secure  it  from  this  competition.  The 
duty  on  spelter  in  the  United  States  enables  them  in  this  way  to 
make  a  wide  margin  of  profit,  or,  as  Mr.  Cockerill  stated  before  the 
engineer  society  in  Joplm  last  June,  '"  I  am  buying  ore  in  Mexico 
because  I  can  buy  it  cheaper."  This  attitude  of  Mr.  Co(^kerill  ex- 
plains fully  the  position  of  all  these  smelters  who  are  ony  producing 
nietal  and  not  making  by-products  or  manufactured  goods. 

Again,  these  smelting  concerns  in  the  United  States  making  oxides 
of  zinc,  particularly  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  and  its  sub- 
sidiary plants,  are  heavy  purchasers  of  very  low-grade  zinc  ore  in 
Mexiw;  such  ore  is  too  low  for  producing  spelter.  These  low-grade 
ores  are  bought  on  the  St.  Louis  quotations  at  a  low  price,  and  will 
a^'say  from  2o  to  85  jkm*  cent  zinc.  These  ores  arr^  btnng  brought  in 
practically  free  of  duty,  and  produce  on  the  average  500  pounds  of 
zinc  oxide  from  each  ton,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $4.50  for  tr?atment. 
Oxide  of  zinc  is  protected  under  Schedule  A,  section  57,  at  1  cent 
per  pound. 

It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Cockerill  and  other  smeltinff  interests  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  ])roduce  sufficient  ore  to  pro- 
duce the  spelter  required.  This  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  facts, 
except  at  such  times  as  the  price  for  all  commodities  is  high  on 
account  of  the  gre«t  demand.  It  is  during  sudi  times  as  those  thai 
there  is  great  acti\'ity  in  the  smelting  business,  thnt  new  ^vo^ks  are 
being  built,  and  the'caj)acity  of  the  smelting  busine-s  is  inrn^asod 
very  largely.  In  tinie^  of  depression  the  market  become^  stagnant. 
A  general  recession  in  business  activity  necessarily  results  in  (Mirtail- 
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ment  in  the  demand  for  particuar  products  and  a  consequent  decline 
in  prices.  On  tliis  curtailment  of  demand  some  smelters  must  shut 
down.  Those  not  well  managed  must  close  first  and  others  must 
reduce  their  output. 

In  1907  when  the  general  depression  swept  the  country  the  smelt- 
ing capacity  was  far  greater  than  the  demand  of  the  spelter  mar- 
ket. And,  further,  the  ore  supply  decreased,  owing  to  the  drop  in 
prices.  Mine  after  mine  closed  down,  being  unable  to  meet  the  low 
price  except  at  a  great  Loss,  until  the  output  became  so  small  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  smelters  to  advance  the  price  to  secure  the 
ore  required  for  their  purposes.  And  now,  during  this  depression 
the  zinc  smelters  ask  that  ore  be  kept  on  the  free  list  so  that  they 
can  go  to  Mexico  and  obtain  their  supply  at  a  lower  price  and  greater 
profit  to  themselves  and  force  the  producers  of  zinc  ore  in  this  dis- 
trict to  either  close  their  mines  or  reduce  their  wages.  One  or  the 
other  must  take  place.  If  the  smelters  can  obtain  a  free  supply  of 
ore  from  Mexico,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  the  pro- 
duction of  Mexico  will  be  so  large  that  the  price  paid  there  will  con- 
trol the  market  in  the  United  States,  and  under  such  conditions  we 
must  accept  for  our  ore  such  proportionate  prices  as  are  paid  for 
Mexican  ores.  We  all  know  as  a  commercial  proposition  that  the 
price  of  a  commodity  in  any  market  is  fixed  by  the  selling  price  in  the 
cheapest  market  of  large  supply. 

With  such  a  large  supply  of  ore  as  is  found  in  Mexico  it  is  evident 
that  this  district  must  meet  this  competition,  w^hich  must  result  in  the 
lowering  of  wages  and  a  general  decrease  in  product  until  the  indus- 
try is  practically  destroyed. 

That  this  district  is  fully  capable  of  furnishing  its  proportionate 
share  of  increase  year  in  and  vear  out  is  borne  out  by  the  statistics, 
and  also  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  whom  Mr.  Cockerill  con- 
stantly refers  to  as  his  authority. 

By  reference  to  the  Mineral  Industry  for  1907,  on  page  903, 1  quote 
from  Mr.  Ingalls  as  follows:  "'  In  spite  of  the  steady  decline  in  spel- 
ter and  ore  during  the  second  half  of  1907  and  the  financial  catastro- 
phe of  October,  the  production  of  ore  in  the  Joplin  district  and  in  the 
Wisconsin  field  showed  considerable  increase.  What  might  have 
happened  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  setback  is  manifested  by  the 
statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907,  which  show  shipments  of 
158,000  tons  from  the  Joplin  district  and  25,000  tons  from  Wiscon- 
sin." On  page  899,  in  the 'same  volume,  Mr.  Ingalls  states  that  the 
output  of  Wisconsin  is  steadily  increasing. 

It  requires  one  year  at  least  to  put  in  producing  condition  a  zinc 
mine  in  the  Joplin  district  after  the  prospecting  has  been  done  to 
locate  the  ore.  The  good  prices  for  ore  in  1905  and  1906  stimulated 
prospecting,  and  this  resulted  in  the  increased  production  of  the 
first  six  months  of  1907  to  158,000  tons  ore.  New  mines  were  he- 
coming  producers  when  the  financial  catastrophe  of  October,  1907, 
spread  over  the  country.  This  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  mines 
and  reduction  of  the  output.  It  arrested  prospecting  and  new  min- 
ing operations  just  at  the  time  this  district  was  beginning  to  show 
its  possibilities  of  production,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ingalls  when  he 
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intimates  that  with  continued  prosperity  the  Joplin  district  would 
have  made  a  surprising  production. 

Another  source  of  ore  supply  outside  of  the  Joplin  and  Wisconsin 
districts  lies  in  the  western  silver-lead  mining  regions.  Zinc  ore 
occurs  mixed  with  lead  ores,  and  so  mixed  that  it  is  a  detriment. 
Lead  ores  carrying  zinc  when  sold  to  smelters  suffer  a  penalty  for 
the  zinc  contents.  The  zinc  blend  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  lead, 
and  is  diflScult  of  separation  without  mechanical  appliances.  A 
large  concentrating  plant,  such  as  is  required  to  handle  the.  mixed 
ores  of  the  silver-lead  regions,  is  expensive.  As  a  general  proposition 
the  ores  are  low  in  grade,  and  even,  with  such  separation  of  the  zinc 
from  the  lead,  the  lead  alone  with  its  silver  contents  is  not  sufficient 
in  most  cases  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  separation. 

This  separation  is  not  a  profitable  proposition  unless  the  product 
of  zinc  so  obtained  is  salable,  and  salable  at  such  a  price  as  will  pay 
the  high  freight  rates  common  to  the  western  mountain  regions. 

All  mining  engineers  will  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of 
these  mixed  ores  throughout  the  entire  West.  Colorado  has  become 
a  large  producer  of  these  ores,  and  even  the  remote  regions  of  Colo- 
rado have  added  their  quota  to  the  production  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  San  Juan  region  is  noted  for  its  large  zinc  supply,  which  re- 
quires good  prices  for  the  mines  to  operate.  Throughout  the  western 
regions  wages  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  dollars  per  day 
for  miners,  a  price  which  it  is  impossible  to  pay  and  compete  with 
Mexican  labor. 

To  show  the  possibilities  of  these  silver-lead  regions  the  growth  of 
the  industry  in  Leadville  is  the  best  example.  In  1898,  when  zinc 
ore  was  selling  for  $27  in  the  Joplin  district,  Leadville  was  a  com- 
paratively quiet  mining  camp  and  looked  upon  as  an  exhausted  camp. 
Six  months  later,  when  ore  m  the  Joplin  district  was  selling  for  $50, 
Leadville  discovered  the  value  of  its  zinc  deposits  and  took  on  re- 
newed life.  The  production  has  increased  steadily.  In  1904  Colo- 
rado produced  94,000  tons;  in  1905,  105,500  tons;  in  1906,  114,000 
tons;  and  in  1907  Colorado  produced  142,500  tons  or  ore,  and  made 
Leadville  a  live,  active  mining  city,  with  a  great  future  before  it,  on 
account  of  the  availability  of  these  enormous  supplies  of  zinc  ore  in 
the  second  and  third  contact. 

Such  mines  as  the  Silver  Ledge  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  Colo- 
rado, of  little  value  as  producers  of  silver-lead  ores  alone,  arc  now 
working  at  a  profit  with  the  demand  for  zinc  ores.  It  is  such  camps 
as  these  that  well  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  the  entire  western 
mining  country  as  a  zinc-ore  producer. 

I  beg  further  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  that  the  ore  supply  of 
the  mine  belonging  to  that  company  in  New  Jersey  was  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  present  production  for  sixty  years. 

By  reference  to  the  Mineral  Industry  it  will  be  noted  that  every 
State  in  the  West  has  become  more  or  less  zinc  producers. 

Mr.  Cockerill  states  in  his  brief  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  zinc 
ore.  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  exports  of  zinc  ore,  zinc  oxide,  and 
spelter. 
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Table  E. — Exports, 


1896. 
18»7. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Zinc  ore. 

Zinc  oxide. 

Spelter. 

Tbns. 

Ibn«. 

7Vm<. 

2,324 

IClfiO 

9,251 

i.859 

14,246 

11,782 

3,925 

10,499 

28.311 

6.313 

6,7:t5 

42,062 

5,656 

22.411 

44,146 

4,5<il 

3,390 

65,733 

5,868 

3.237 

39,411 

7.215 

1,«21 

35,911 

8,157 

10.073 

80.946 

11,280 

5.576 

27,720 

15,578 

4,670 

20,352 

13,256 

563 

Taking  the  exports  during  the  year  1906,  which  is  the  year  quoted 
in  which  Mr.  Cockerill  states  that  SD^OOO  tons  of  ore  were  imported 
from  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  we  find  from  Table  E  the  exports  were 
as  follows,  showing  the  exports  equal  to  the  imports  of  ore  m  1900 : 

Tons. 
Zinc  ore 27, 720 

Zinc  oxide,  15,578  tons,  equivalent  to  Mexican  ore 44,500 

Spelter,  4,G70  tonB,  equivalent  to  Mexican  ore 15,500 


I 

L 


Total 87, 720 

This  completely  and  absolutely  refutes  his  statement  that  then' 
would  have  been  a  shortage  of  metal  in  1906  unless  the  zinc  smelters 
had  obtained  their  Mexican  supply,  and  proves  conclusively  that  un- 
der active  conditions  the  mines  in  the  United  States  were  able  to  sup- 
ply in  that  year  all  the  ore  necessary  for  American  consumption  of 
oxide  and  metal. 

I  therefore  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  appar- 
ent shortage  of  ore,  and,  further,  that  the  increased  output  from  the 
Joplin  district,  Wisconsin,  and  Colorado  was  gi^4ng  every  practical 
proof  that  the  mines  were  rising  to  the  demands  of  the  American 
metal  market. 

As  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore,  so  that  the  min- 
ing industries  of  the  TTnited  States  should  be  properly  protected  from 
importations,  T  beg  to  again  refer  to  Mr.  (^ockerill's  favorite  author, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Ingalls,  to  refute  Mr.  Cockerill's  own  statement.  On 
page  916,  Mineral  Industry,  1JX)7,  after  a  discussion  of  the  vast 
supplies  of  ore  which  have  come  to  the  front  in  Australia,  Japan, 
and  other  places,  he  states  : 

The  pletbora  of  raw  niati^riul  in  Mexico,  Australia,  and  otlier  sources  b«8  an 
Important  efiVct  upon  the  world's  market  for  spelter,  for  it  has  cut  off  all  hoi>e 
that  the  United  States  will  become  any  exporter  of  spelter;  on  the  contniiy.  It 
is  to  he  feared  that  more  fre(piently  than  usual  the  price  of  spelter  In  th<* 
United  States  will  have  to  he  rcnliuvd  in  order  to  prevent  iuiiK>rtations.  in  spite 
of  the  protective  tariff  of  1^  cents  per  pound. 

You  will  note  that  it  is  feared  that  spelter  must  come  down  to  pre* 
vent  importations:  and  if  there  is  no  duty  on  ore  the  zinc  industry 
will  be  menaced  by  both  free  ore  and  importations  of  metal,  a  condi- 
tion which  would  paralyze  the  industry  of  this  section  and  destroy 
the  entire  zinc-mining  industry  of  the  Western  States.  Hew  this 
supply  of  free  ore  would  aifect  the  smelters  is  evidenced  by  the  new 
convention  of  German  smelters  recently  organized  to  regulate  the 
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price  of  metal  in  Europe.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  product  of  German  spelter  is  to  be  sold  through  the  three 
ffreat  metal  houses  of  Germany,  viz.,  the  Metalgesellschaft,  of  Frank- 
fort; Beer,  Sondheimer  &  Co.;  and  Aron  Hirsh  &  Son.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  convention  will  extejid  to  other  zinc-producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  three 
•  of  tliese  firms  are  interested  in  the  zinc-smelting  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Beer,  Sondheimer  &  Co.  are  interested  in  zinc- 
smelting  plant  at  Bartiesville,  Okla. ;  the  Metalgesellschaft  Company 
are  interested  with  the  American  Metal  Company;  and  Aron  Hirsh 
&  Son  have  ijitei-ests  in  the  zinc  smelting  of  the  United  States  through 
their  agents  here. 

This  abundance  of  the  world's  supply  of  ore  referred  to  permits 
combination  or  an  agreement  of  the  smelters  to  regulate  price  and 
make  a  high  charge  for  treatment.  This  has  taken  place  in  Europe, 
and  would  be  repeated  here  if  zinc  ore  was  permittea  free  entry  into 
the  United  States. 

The  contention  of  those  opposed  to  the  levy  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ores 
fall,  since  the  ^statistics  given  prove  conclusively  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  zinc  ores  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with 
foreign  ores;  further  that  the  evidence  given  herein  shows  that  the 
zinc  mines  of  the  United  States  can  produce  all  the  ore  required  by 
the  smelters  for  the  domestic  consumption  of  metal  and  that  the 
production  of  ores  is  increasing  with  the  demand  as  long  as  the  zinc 
smelters  pay  fair  prices  for  tlie  ore. 

To  conclude,  I  call  the  committee's  attention  to — 

(1)  The  labor  cost  in  producing  zinc  ores. 

(2)  The  comparative  cost  of  smelting. 

(3)  The  increase  in  the  supplies  of  zinc  ores  in  the  United  Stales 
to  meet  the  demands  of  this  country. 

(4)  The  abundance  of  foreig:n  ore  supplies. 

(5)  The  possibilities  of  decline  in  spelter  prices  due  to  these  abun- 
dant supplies  of  foreign  ore  to  prevent  importations  of  metal  in  spite 
of  the  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  metal. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  on  all  importations  of  zinc-bearing  ores  a  duty 
be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contents. 
Yours,  truly. 

Axel,  O.  Iiilseng, 
Mining  Engineer  and  General  Manager 

Oronogo  Cirrle  Minting  Company. 


MR.  A.  B.  COCEEBILL,  NEVADA,  MO.,  MAKES  COBBECTION  IN  HIS 
STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  AXEL  0.  IHLSENG. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means., 

Washington.,  D,  C, 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  O.  Ihlseng  taking  ex- 
ceptions to  the  statement  made  in  my  brief  intimating  that  he  is  the 
buyer  for  the  Vielle  Montaigne  Company,  of  Belgium,  and  having 
no"desire  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Ihlseng  in  any  way,  I  write  to  explain 
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to  you  and  the  committee  that  my  reason  for  making  this  remark  was 
that  at  the  time  this  company  first  commenced  buymg  ore  in  British 
Columbia  and  Mexico  Mr.  Inlseng  was  buying  and  shipping  ore  to 
this  company,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  prices  we  paid  were 
higher  than  the  prices  that  the  Vielle  Montaigne  Company  was  able 
to  pay. 

Whether  Mr.  Ihlseng  is  or  is  not  the  buyer  of  the  Vielle  Montaigne 
Company  cuts  no  figure,  I  presume,  in  this  controversy,  but  it  has 
not  been  my  intention  to  misrepresent  his  position;  hence  this 
explanation. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Cockkrtt.t^ 
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to  you  and  the  committee  that  my  reason  for  making  this  remark  was 
that  at  the  time  this  company  first  commenced  buying  ore  in  British 
Cohimbia  and  Mexico  Mr.  Ihlseng  was  buying  and  shipping  ore  to 
this  company,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  prices  we  paid  were 
higher  than  the  prices  that  the  Vielle  Montaigne  Company  was  able 
to  pay. 

Whether  Mr.  Ihlseng  is  or  is  not  the  buyer  of  the  Vielle  Montaigne 
Company  cuts  no  figure,  I  presume,  in  this  controversy,  but  it  has 
not  been  my  intention  to  misrepresent  his  position;  hence  this 
explanation. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Cockeriix. 
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to  you  and  the  committee  that  my  reason  for  making  this  remark  was 
that  at  the  time  this  company  first  commenced  buying  ore  in  British 
Cohimbia  and  Mexico  Mr.  Ihlseng  was  buying  and  shipping  ore  to 
this  company,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  prices  we  paid  were 
higher  than  the  prices  that  the  Vielle  Montaigne  Company  was  able 
to  pay. 

Whether  Mr.  Ihlseng  is  or  is  not  the  buyer  of  the  Vielle  Montaigne 
Company  cuts  no  figure,  I  presume,  in  this  controversy,  but  it  has 
not  been  my  intention  to  misrepresent  his  position;  hence  tliis 
explanation. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  Cockerhx. 
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House  of  Rkpresentativks. 
8EREN0  B.  PAYNB,  Chairman. 


JOHN  DALZELL. 
SAMUEL  W.  McCALL. 
EBKNEZER  J.  HTLL. 
HENRY  S.  BOUTELL. 
JAMES  C.  NEEDIIAM. 
WILLIAM  A  CALDERHJBBAD. 
JOSEPH  W.  FORDNKY. 
JOSEPH  H.  GAINES. 
ROBERT  W.  BONYNOa 


NICHOLAS  LONOWORTH. 

EDGAR  D.  CRUMPACKER. 

CHAMP  CLARK. 

WILLIAM  BOURKE  COCKBA2L 

OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD. 

D.  L.  D.  GRANGER. 

J.\MES  M.  GRIGGS. 

EDGAR  W.  POU. 

CHOICE  B.  BAMDBIiL. 


WILLIAli  K.  PATNB,  OUrk. 
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SCHEDULE  I) -WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


RATTAN    AND    REEDS. 

EDWAED  BENNiCHE   &  BRO.,  NEW   YORK   CITY,   URGE  THAT 
THERE  BE  NO  INCREASE  IN  DUTY  ON  THESE  ARTICLES. 

New  York,  December  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Waijs  and  Meann^ 

House  of  Representatives, 

Sir:  As  we  understand,  the  American  Eattan  and  Reed  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Heywood  Brothers  &  Wake- 
field Company,  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  are  applying  to  your  honorable 
body  for  a  considerable  increase  of  the  duty  on  reeds  cut  from  rat- 
tan, covered  by  paragraphs  206  and  700  of  the  present  tariff. 

Being  largely  interested  in  the  importation  of  this  article,  we  beg 
to  protest  against  any  such  increase  of  duty,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  article  in  question  in  its  crude  state  is  rattan,  which  comes  from 
Singapore,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  etc.  From  this  rattan,  by  a  sim- 
ple process  and  at  one  cut,  the  bark  is  split  off,  which  bark  makes  the 
chair  cane,  nearly  all  of  which  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
what  little  comes  from  Germany  paj^s  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem. This  rate  of  duty,  in  our  opinion,  is  correct  and  should  not  be 
altered.  • 

The  material  left  after  the  bark  has  been  stripped  off  is,  in  the  trade, 
called  "  reed,"  which  now  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  for 
sizes  up  to  and  including  6 J  millimeters  (see  par.  206),  and  is  free 
of  duty  for  sizes  from  7  millimeters  up,  as  being  suitable  for  whips 
(see  par.  700).  Any  reed  recut  into  flat,  oval,  split  reed,  and  the  like 
pays  10  per  cent. 

We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  duty  is  correct 
and  that  no  change  should  be  made. 

The  increase  in  duty  asked  for  by  the  above  two  firms,  viz,  5  to  10 
cents  per  pound  weight,  is  simply  ridiculous,  as  it  would  mean  on 
some  of  the  articles  involved  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  and  more;  but 
any  increase,  however  small,  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  as  its 
effect  would  only  be  to  enrich  these  two  firms,  with  a  few  workmen 
employed  for  the  specific  work  of  cutting  rattan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
niany  manufacturers  of  whips,  reed  chairs,  baby  carriages,  reed  fur- 
niture, etc.,  their  millions  of  capital,  and  their  thousands  of  workmen 
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depending  for  their  living  upon  the  importation  of  this  crude  o^ 
semicrude  material  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty. 

In  cutting  rattan  the  yield  of  chair  cane  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  articles,  consequently  no  factory  can  afford 
to  cut  more  rattan  than  it  can  sell  chair  cane.  At  present  the  Amer- 
ican factories  are  cutting  all  the  chair  cane  needed  in  this  country, 
the  importation  of  German  chair  cane,  owing  to  its  poor  quality,  being 
exceedingly  light.  This  practically  gives  to  the  American  factories 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  m  chair  cane,  or,  in  other  words,  of  already 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  rattan  product. 

A  claim  for  protection  of  their  industry  on  part  of  the  two  above 
applicants  is  entirely  out  of  place,  since  withm  the  last  ten  years, 
and  probably  a  good  deal  longer,  they  have  met  with  a  wonderful 
financial  success.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  they  had,  as  we 
are  informed,  an  understanding  to  hold  up  the  price  of  chair  cane  at 
a  figure  which  must  have  left  them  a  profit  not  far  from  100  per  cent 
All  this  without  dan^r  from  foreign  competition,  since  chair  cane 
made  abroad  is  an  article  of  inferior  quality,  which  can  be  used  to  a 
very  small  extent  only  for  American  purposes,  the  demand  for  same 
in  fact  being  so  light  that  we  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
handle  it. 

The  effect  of  a  high  duty,  such  as  asked  for,  would  simply  be  this : 
The  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Company  would  go 
on  cutting  as  much  reed  as  their  sale  of  chair  cane  would  permit,  and 
would  thus  be  able  to  supply  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  reed 
goods  manufacturers  with  reed,  say  10  to  15  per  cent,  while  the  Hey- 
wood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  Company  would  cut  just  enough  reed 
for  their  own  manufacturing,  and  thus  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  present 
manufacturers  of  reed  goods,  with  all  their  invested  large  capital  and 
their  thousands  of  workmen,  would  be  driven  out  of  the  business. 

Thus  a  higher  rate  of  duty  would  benefit  only  these  two  parties  to 
the  detriment  of  the  trade  in  general,  while  new  factories  for  the 
cutting  of  rattan  can  not  be  started,  l^cause  already  as  much  chair 
cane  is  being  cut  in  this  country  as  can  be  used.  Consequently  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  reed  to  supply  the  other  manufacturers  of  reed 
goods,  unless  same  is  imported  and  allowed  to  come  in  at  the  present 
reasonable  rate  of  duty. 

The  Heywood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  Companv  are  not  only  cut- 
ters of  rattan,  which  means  manufacturers  of  chair  cane  and  reed, 
but  thev  are  principally  manufacturers  of  reed  goods  such  as  reed 
chairs,  oaby  carriages,  and  reed  furniture.  Thus  of  course  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  for  them,  by  means  of  an  excessive  duty,  to  drive  all 
other  manufacturers  of  reed  goods  out  of  the  market.  We  inclose  a 
list  of  some  of  the  other  manufacturers  of  reed  goods  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of 
them,  you  will  no  doubt  find  that  they  find  our  views  correct  and 
that  they  will  urge  you  to  accept  them  and  to  decline  to  increase  the 
present  rate  of  duty  even  to  the  smallest  extent.  As  stated  above,  tbey 
are  with  their  business,  their  capital,  and  their  thousands  of  workmen 
dependent  upon  a  supply  of  reed,  which  can  be  brought  into  this 
country  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  the  present  rate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  Benneghe  &  Bro.,  Importers. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Manufacturers  of  reed  cftaira,  haby  carriages,  and  reed  furniture, 

American  Baby  Carriage  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bay  State  Chair  Company,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Bishop  &  Dickinson,  Baldwinsville,  Mass. 

Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers  (Limited),  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Capital  Rattan  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carriage  and  Toy  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  Derby  &  Co.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

J.  A.  Diclserman,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Durfee  Embalming  Fluid  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

John  A.  Dunn  Company,  Gardner,  Mass. 

A.  Eggers  &  Sons,  St.  liOuis,  Mo. 
Carton  Toy  Company,  Sheboygan,  Mich. 
Carrett  Go  Cart  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Crendron  Wheel  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Germania  Basket  Company,  New  York. 

€}endron  Manufacturing  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

0.  H.  Hartshorn,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Hechinger  Brothers  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Imperial  Rattan  Company  (Limited),  Walkerville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

W.  L.  Jackson,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  Kaiser  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kelly  Brothers,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Kinley  Manufacturing  (Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Michigan  Buggy  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Murphy  Chair  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

National  Carriage  and  Reed  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

New  England  Reed  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Newburgh  Reed  Company,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Omaha  Reed  and  Rattan  Manufacturing  CJompany,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  F.  Pahl  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
F.  Parthier,  Chicago,  111. 

Pioneer  Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philadelphia  Baby  Carriage  Factor3%  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rattan  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

L.  B.  Ranisdell  Company.  Gnrdner,  Mass. 

Rich  Brothers,  Baltimore,   Md. 

St.  IjOXi\b  Rattan  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

South  Bend  Toy  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

H.  N.  Thayer  &  Son,  Erie,  Pa. 

Gero.  W.  Travers,  East  Templet  on.  Mass. 

Peter  A.  Wagner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Whitney  Carriage  Company,  Leominster,  Mass. 

^^\  F.  Whitney  &  Co.,  South  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  whips, 

American  Whip  Company,  Westfleld,'  Mass. 

E.  L.  Reals  &  Son,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

Cargill,  Cleveland  &  Co.,   Westfleld,  Mass. 

Da\is  Whip  Company,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

Horse  Whip  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Tipp  Whip  Company,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

United  States  Whip  Company,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

H.  M.  Van  Deusen  Whip  Company,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

Independent  Whip  Company,  Westfleld,  Mass. 

Wells  Whip  Company,  Wellsville,  Pa. 
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LUMBER. 

T.  B.  WALKER  STTBHITS,  AS  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT,  PAT 
BOLL  OF  BED  BIVEB  LTJMBEB  COMPANY,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINK. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16y  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  inclosed  pay-roll  list  of  wage  rates  I  trust  will 
cover  the  point  you  had  in  mind  when  you  asked  me  to  furnish  it  It 
gives  the  rates  for  the  year  1895 — ^before  the  present  tariff  law  was 
enacted — and  the  rates  from  1899  to  1908,  inclusive. 

You  will  see  that  between  1895  and  1907  common-labor  wages  rose 
from  $1.30  to  $2  per  day,  or  over  53  per  cent.  All  labor  advanced 
over  42  per  cent.  But  the  day  labor  is  much  the  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  wage  bill.  This  pay-roll  list  covers  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  I  think  you  have  had  in  mind.  Of  course  the  whole  pay  roll  of 
a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  could  not  be  sent. 

This  list,  showing  the  large  rise  in  wages,  answers  the  question  of 
Mr.  Clark  as  to  the  lumbermen  receiving  as  a  present  the  entire  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  lumber  under  the  tariff. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  profit  or  net  gain  in  holding  timber  as 
a  mill  supply  is  not  as  ffreat  as  would  result  from  investments  in  city 
propertjr  or  good  farm  lands.  The  timber  brings  in  no  income  until 
cut  and  is  heavily  taxed,  and  this,  added  to  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, makes  the  net  profit  in  the  long  run  in  favor  of  city  or  farm 
property. 

Very  truly,  yours,  T.  B.  Walker. 

Exhibit  A. 


Labor  pay-roll  rates, 

!89o 

to  1008,  inclusive.  Red  River  Lun 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

her  Company, 

May. 
1895. 

May. 
1809. 

May. 
1900. 

$1.65 
2.75 
2.50 
8.00 
6.50 
2.75 
2.75 
2.25 

May. 
1901. 

$1.75 
3.00 
2.75 

10.00 
6.00 
8.00 
3.00 
2.25 

May. 
1902. 

$1.75 
3.00 
3.00 

10.00 
6.0O 
3.00 
S.OO 
2.25 

May. 
1903. 

$1.75 
3.00 
8.00 

10.00 
6.50 
3.50 
3.00 
2.r)0 
2.60 

2.00 

May. 
1904. 

May. 
1905. 

May,    May, 
1906.      1907. 

1 

May. 

1908, 

OommoQ  labor 

Snfffneer 

Millwright 

$1.30 
2.30 
2.50 
6.00 
5.00 
2.25 
2.60 
2.25 
1.80 

1.80 

$1.50 
2.75 
2.50 
6.50 
5.60 
2.50 
2.75 
2.2") 

$1.75 
8.00 
8.00 

10.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.50 
8.00 

2.00 

$1.75 
8.00 
2.76 

10.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
2.50 
2.50 

2.00 

$1.76 
8.00 
S.OO 

10.60 
7.00 
8.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 

2.00 

$2.00 
8..50 
3.00 

10.50 
7.00 
3.00 
8.00 
2.60 
2.50 

2.00 

$1.75 
8.50 
2.76 

Pflers 

Sawyers 

Setters _.. 

Edge  men 

Trimmers 

10.00 
7.00 
2.75 
2.75 
2.25 

Sort  shed  grader 

Sort  shed  common 
labor 

1.85       1.85 
1.50       1.65 

2.60  !    2.50 
1.75  '    1.75 

2.26 
1.75 

Total 

27.20 

29.60  i  81.15 

1 

36.00  [  86.75 

37.75 

87.26 

36.60     38.25     89.00 

96.75 

HON.  E.  B.  VBEELAND,  M.  C,  FILES  BESOLUTION  OP  THE  JAMES- 
TOWN  (N.  T.)  MANUFACTUBERS'  ASSOCIATION  RELATIVE  TO 
FREE  LUMBER. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Vreeland,  Salamanca,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sin :  At  our  annual  meeting  held  December  1  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  (introduced  oy  Cyrus  E.  Jones) : 

Resolved,  That  our  Congressman,  Hon.  E.  B.  Vreeland,  be  requested  to  use 
h\B  influence  to  remove  the  present  duty  on  lumber. 
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Representing,  as  we  do,  a  large  element  of  fumttnre  manufacturers,  we  beg 
to  point  out  that  no  large  fortune  has  ever  been  acquired  in  this  line  of  manu- 
facturing; on  the  contrary,  the  profits  In  this  trade  are  admittedly  small. 
Neither  at  the  present  time,  nor  in  the  past,  have  furniture  manufacturers  at- 
tempted by  trust  or  combination  methods  to  fix  or  regulate  prices  on  furniture 
products.  The  forests  of  this  country  are  being  rapidly  depleted  and  the  lum- 
ber is  month  by  month  coming  into  stronger  hands.  All  of  which  facts  are  mat- 
ters of  common  knowledge,  and  we  submit  that  Congress  can  hardly  refuse  to 
give  us  such  lumber  as  we  import  free  of  duty. 


Very  truly,  yours, 


The  Sl^NUFACTURERs'  Association, 

OF  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
R.  J.  BooTEY,  Secretary. 


skuunos,  whitnets  &  barnes  ltjmbeb  company,  oodens- 
bubo,  n.  y.,  wants  fbee  ltjhbeb,  and  suggests  new 

LVHBEB  SCHEDULE. 

OoDENSBURO,  N.  Y.,  December  11^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  address  you  on  the  subject  of  duties  on  lumber. 

We  (Skillings,  Whitneys  &  Barnes  Lumber  Company)  have  been 
lumber  merchants  since  1856.  During  these  years  we  have  maintained 
large  distributing  yards  at  Ogdensburg,  North  Tonawanda,  and  Bur- 
lington. To-day  our  business  is  all  concentrated  at  Ogdensburg, 
where  we  have  invested  over  $500,000  in  yards,  planing  mills,  and 
box  shop. 

We  pay  out  yearly  in  wages  over  $350,000. 

We  buy  lumber  in  Michigan  and  Canada,  wherever  it  is  the  cheap- 
est, brin^  it  to  Ogdensburg,  where  it  is  manufactured  or  dressed  m 
our  planmg  mills  for  local  and  export  trade;  and,  besides,  we  use 
annually  about  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  our  box  shop. 

We  are  merchants,  and  do  not  own  any  timber  limits  either  in 
Michigan  or  Canada. 

We  wish  to  divide  our  argument,  as  it  were,  on  this  subject  into 
two  sections: 

First.  Relative  to  the  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  on  rough  lum- 
ber: We  believe  this  duty  should  be  abolished,  because  throughout 
the  States  we  do  business  in,  namely,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  New  England  States,  white-pine  lumber  is  almost 
extinct.  To-day  it  is  imperative  to  buy  a  large  portion  of  the  white- 
pine  lumber  in  Canada  to  supply  the  trade  m  these  States,  and  be- 
cause this  is  the  condition,  why  pay  duties  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  on 
an  article  the  people  must  buy  in  Canada? 

The  removal  of  the  duties,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  at  large  through  these  States.  The  only  reason  for  a  duty 
on  rough  lumber,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  furnish  revenue. 

Second.  Relative  to  the  duty  on  manufactured  lumber:  There  is 
to-day  an  additional  duty  on  lumber  when  it  is  planed  or  manufac- 
tured in  Canada  and  brought  into  the  United  States.  We  recom- 
mend the  following  duties  on  planed  or  manufactured  lumber:  When 
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lumber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished,  in  addition  to  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  Government  on  rough  lumber,  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid. 
viz,  for  each  side  so  planed  or  finished,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet 
board  measure ;  if  planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved,  $1 
oer  thousand  feet  board  measure;  if  planed  on  two  sides  and  tongued 
and  grooved,  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  board  measure. 

If  lumber  ib  jointed  on  one  or  two  edges  of  a  board,  the  duty  shall 
be  assessed  the  same  as  if  tqngued  and  grooved.  (And  in  estimating 
board  measure  under  this  schedule  no  deduction  shall  be  made  on 
board  measure  on  account  of  planing,  toneuing,  and  grooving.) 

When  lumber  is  worked  into  clapboards,  novelty  sidings,  or  into 
moldings,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Pickets,  palings,  and  staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Casks,  barrels,  and  hogsheads  (empty),  sugar  boxes,  shooks,  and 
packing  boxes  (empty),  and  packing-box  shooks  of  wood,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  foregoing  duties  are  recommended  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

First.  If  this  protection  is  not  afforded,  the  planing  mills  on  the 
border  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  badly  handi- 
capped and  gradualh^  their  business  will  be  driven  to  the  lumber 
sections  of  Canada,  like  Ottawa.  Midland,  Arnprior,  etc.  Why  bring 
lumber  from  the  lumber  centers  of  Canada  into  Ogdensburg,  Bur- 
lington, or  Tonawanda,  pay  labor  to  have  it  sorted  into  grades,  then 
f)ass  it  through  planing  mills  here,  if  the  duties  on  manufactured 
umber  are  abolished  and  this  planing  work  can  be  done  direct  at 
Ottawa,  Midland,  etc.  ? 

Second.  Removal  of  the  duties  on  box  shooks  will,  in  our  opinion, 
close  50  per  cent  of  the  box  shops  within  two  years  and  drive  this 
business  entirely  into  Canada,  throwing  out  of  employment  thousands 
of  American  workmen. 

You  ask  why?  If  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  allowed 
to  make  box  shooks  near  a  sawmill  he  can  use  up  waste  material  that 
will  not  pay  freight. .  Besides  this,  he  saves  the  "  actual  waste  ''  that 
we  and  all  other  box  shops  make  in  the  manufacture  of  shocks,  say 
15  per  cent.  His  labor  is  cheaper.  To-day  labor  is  paid  in  Canada 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  day,  and  we  pay  here  $1.90  to  $2  ner  day.  If  the 
tariff  is  once  removed  the  shook  business  now  carried  on  at  Burling- 
ton, Rouses  Point,  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  and  Tonawanda  would  be 
destroyed  . 

Third.  We  urge  the  retention  of  duties  on  dressed  lumber  and  on 
box  shooks  to  protect  American  labor  and  to  retain  in  the  United 
States  the  business  that  American  workmen  have  built  up. 

If  the  present  duties  are  reduced  in  any  way  the  trade  advantage 
will  go  to  the  Canadian.  Already  there  has  been  built  in  Ottawa,  by 
W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.,  the  largest  and  best-equipped  planing  mill  in 
the  world  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000.  If  this  large  concern  is  once  given 
a  free  entrance  into  the  United  States  with  planed  lumber,  what  will 
prevent  it  and  others  from  taking  trade  from  us  and  other  American 
concerns?  W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.  are  not  the  only  people  in  Canada 
who  will  erect  planing  mills  if  the  duties  on  manufactured  lumber  are 
reduced  in  any  way.  In  our  opinion  planing  mills  and  box  shops  will 
grow  like  mushrooms  in  the  night,  and  this  business,  which  for  fiftV" 
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three  years  has  been  maintained  here,  giving  employment  to  hundreds 
of  men,  will  be  seriously  handicapped. 
If  that  condition  occurs,  we  will  have  to  face  this  dilemma : 
First,  either  reduce  our  business  to  much  smaller  proportions,  or, 
second,  remove  one  of  our  large  planing  mills  immediately  to 
one  of  the  lumber  centers  of  Canada,  so  we  can  compete  successfully 
with  our  Canadian  competitors. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  your  honorable  body  to  maintain  duties  on 
planed  lumber  in  the  interest  of  American  industries  and  American 
workmen. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

Thomab  F.  Stbono, 

OenerdL  Manager, 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Ckainnan  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSn 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  beg  to  inclose  for  such  consideration  as 
may  be  proper  letter  from  Mr.  H.  L.  \^Tiite,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 

fiving  his  reasons  for  opposing  reduction  of  the  duty  on  rough  and 
ressed  lumber. 

^Cordially,  yours,  D.  S.  Alexander. 


North  Tonawanda,  December  i^,  1908. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander, 

Honse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  If  not  too  late  and  your  opinions  are  in  line  with  those 
expressed  in  this  letter  regarding  the  import  duty  on  lumber  from 
Canada,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  use  your  influence  in  our 
behalf  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  as  here  expressed : 

We  are  sure  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what  is  classed  as  "  dressed 
lumber"  coming  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  would  be  a 
calamity  to  all  box  factories,  planing  mills,  and  other  woodworking 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  so  along  the  border 
and  territory  adjacent  thereto,  covering  a  very  large  part  of  the 
manufacturing  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  it  would  take  these 
manufacturing  institutions  to  the  source  of  supply  of  raw  material 
and  necessitate  proprietors  of  woodworking  plants  to  remove  their 
factories  from  this  countr}^  to  Canada,  thereby  taking  American 
capital  into  Canada  and  the  work  away  from  American  labor;  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  proprietors  of 
woodworking  institutions  in  this  country  to  bring  the  raw  material 
(which  would  be  in  the  shape  of  rough  lumber  sawn  from  logs)  into 
tliis  country,  manufacture  it  here,  and  compete  with  plants  which 
are  already  and  would  be  established  in  Canada,  on  account  of  plants 
located  in  Canada  being  able  to  ship  cheaper  the  finished  product 
from  point  of  manufacture  than  could  be  done  by  bringing  the  raw 
material  to  this  country,  manufacturing  it  here,  and  reshipping. 

Through  freight  rates  from  Canada  are  a  good  deal  lower  than 
the  combination  of  two  freight  rates — one  from  Canada  to  this  coun- 
try and  one  from  point  of  manufacture  in  this  country  to  point  of 
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sale — but  I  think  more  important  even  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
large  owners  of  timber  in  Canada  are  trying  to  reach  the  American 
market  for  the  finished  product  direct,  which  would  cut  out  the 
possibility  of  middlemen  in  this  country,  owners  of  lumber  yards, 
planing  mills,  furniture  factories,  and  all  woodworking  institutions 
of  that  kind  buying  the  raw  material  from  Canadian  manufacturers, 
bringing  it  here  and  manufacturing  it  on  this  side,  and  would  take 
away  from  that  branch  of  labor  their  work  and  wages,  and  take 
American  capital  to  Canada. 

As  to  the  duty  on  rough  lumber,  we  think  it  is  immaterial  to  users 
of  lumber  in  this  country  whether  or  not  the  duty  is  left  on  or  taken 
off.  We  think  it  would  be  a  question  between  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer of  lumber  and  the  United  States  Government;  it  is  siniply 
a  Question  of  who  gets  the  amount  of  the  duty.  If  it  is  taken  off  or 
reduced,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  will  at  once  advance  his  prices 
to  that  extent;  if  it  is  kept  on,  the  United  States  Government  will 
get*  the  amount  of  the  duty ;  but  in  either  event  the  users  of  lumber  in 
mis  country  will  not  in  any  way  be  affected.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  big  benefit  to  holders  of  Canadian  timber  to  have  the  duty  on 
rough  lumber  removed,  as  it  would  at  once  increase  the  value  of 
their  holdings  to  that  extent. 

Yours,  very  truly.  White,  Frost  &  White, 

By  H.  L.  White. 


PEELED    WILLOWS   AND   WILLOW   BASKETS. 

CHESTER  0.  BLAINE,  LTONS,  N.  T.,  THINES  DUTIES  SHOTJID  BE 
DOUBLED  ON  OBEEN  WILLOWS  AND  WILLOW  BASKETS. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  December  13, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  one  of  your  constituents  who  is  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  willow  and  basket  industry  of  this  country,  I  ask  you  to  do 
what  you  can  for  us  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  import 
dutv  on  peeled  willows  now  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  willow 
baskets  it  is  40  per  cent.  The  peeled  willow  is  not  strictly  raw  ma- 
terial. It  is  a  manufacture  worth  five  to  six  times  what  the  true  raw 
material — ^green,  unpeeled  willows — is  worth.  These  manufactured 
articles — peeled  willows  and  baskets — ^should  both  have  a  higher  tariff 
on  them.  More  than  that,  present  conditions  should  be  changed.  By 
some  arrangement,  legitimate  or  otherwise,  the  exporter,  who  is  really 
the  importer's  agent  often,  or  even  the  importer  himself,  has  power 
to  fix  his  own  valuation.  This  valuation  is  nominal  and  in  effect  lets 
them  in  about  free.    That  is  as  we  understand  it. 

No  machinerv  is  used  either  in  the  production  of  willows  or  the 
manufacture  of  baskets.  We  are  therefore  competing  with  foreign 
labor  at  about  25  cents  a  day.  Hardly  in  the  whole  list  of  American 
industries  will  you  find  so  aggravated  an  instance.  Foreign  goods 
are  flooding  the  American  marKets  and  are  sold  at  the  very  doors  of 
our  little  shops.  We  can  raise  just  as  good  willows  as  any  country 
in  the  world,  out  we  never  can  get  strongly  established  in  the  culture 
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of  the  basket  willow  and  the  basket  industry  under  present  conditions. 
Two-thirds  of  the  willows  and  baskets  used  in  this  country  are  im- 
ported. We  have  only  one-third  of  our  home  market,  i  et  it  can 
not  be  said  that  our  goods  are  inferior.  In  fact,  they  are  better. 
Two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  tons  of  willows  are  raised  yearly 
in  this  country  on  an  area  of,  say,  7,000  acres,  about  10  square  miles. 
Surely  this  is  an  infant  industry  if  there  are  any.  Yet  we  have 
millions  of  acres  of  low  waste  land  well  adapted  for  willow  growing. 

The  Government  is  making  extensive  experiments  in  our  behalr. 
With  that  and  a  favorable  tariff  we  can  hope  to  make  it  a  great 
industry. 

Under  existing  conditions  we  are  compelled  to  pay  from  $7  to  $10 
per  ton  to  get  our  willows  cut,  and  it  costs  about  another  dollar  to 

fet  them  loaded  on  the  cars  for  shipment.  The  grower  the  past  year 
as  been  paid  $16  per  ton  for  the  green  willows.  From  2  to  4  tons 
may  be  crown  on  an  acre,  and  after  paying  expense  of  cultivation 
during  the  sunmier  season  there  is  scarcely  a  dollar  per  ton  left  for 
the  grower. 

If  the  tariff  were  doubled  on  green  willows  and  all  manufactured 
baskets,  then  there  would  be  a  demand  for  homemade  baskets  and  the 
wholesaler  would  get  better  prices.  If  the  wholesaler  got  better  prices, 
then  he  could  pay  better  prices  to  the  basket  maker  for  his  goods. 
If  the  basket  mater  got  better  prices  for  his  goods  and  his  labor, 
then  he  could  pay  better  prices  for  the  green  material  and  peeled 
willows.  Thus  you  can  readily  see  who  will  be  benefited  by  in- 
creasing the  present  tariff  on  both  green  and  raw  materials  and  on  the 
manufactured  article.  As  a  grower  (having  over  40  acres  now  pro- 
ducing salable  willows)  I  am  particularly  interested  in  seeing  the 
tariff  raised  to  a  point  where  we  can  be  protected  and  where  we  can 
realize  something  from  the  crops  over  and  above  the  actual  expense 
of  production.  The  Government  has  had  men  here  to  see  us  the  past 
year,  who  have  made  many  valuable  suggestions  in  relation  to  the 
industry,  but  unless  we  can  get  protection  it  can  never  rise  to  a  point 
where  it  can  command  the  attention  of  any  very  great  number  of 
people. 
Your  interest  and  aid  in  the  matter  is  most  earnestly  solicited. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  G.  Blaine. 


PATTERNS. 

JAMES    L.    OEBNON,    BEPBESENTINO    THE    PATTEBN    MAEEBS' 
LEAOITE,  FILES  SUPPLEMEinAL  BBIEF. 

New  York,  Decemher  10^  1908, 

COMMriTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Wa8hi7igton^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  membership  of  the 
Pattern  Makers'  League  appreciate  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  amend  section  616  of  the  free  list  relative  to  pat- 
terns, which  change  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  the  southern  district  of  New  York  and  the 
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United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  permitting  free  entry  of  pat- 
terns, as  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Pattern  Makers'  League 
of  North  America  I  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee 
and  Congress  to  impose  a  duty  on  patterns  made  of  wood,  metal,  and 
other  material  sufficient  to  anord  this  important  industry  adequate 
protection,  such  as  should  be  given  to  American  manufacturers  and 
workmen. 

When  the  Government  imposed  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
patterns  as  manufactures  of  wood,  it  did  so  because  the  patterns  im- 
ported were  made  of  wood,  but  with  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  of  molding  and  the  very  general  use  of  molding  machines 
the  business  of  pattern  making  has  so  developed  that,  while  the 
principal  material  used  in  this  industry  is  wood,  metal  and  other 
substances,  such  as  plaster,  wax,  etc.,  are  used  to  a  very  large  extent, 
and  the  pattern  maKer  of  to-day  must  be  able  to  work  in  all  of  the 
above-mentioned  materials.  For  the  above  reason  it  is  impracticable 
to  simply  allow  a  duty  to  be  imposed  on  the  products  of  this  impor- 
tant industry  as  manufactures  of  whatever  material  they  may  be 
made,  such  as  wood,  metal,  etc.  They  can  only  be  appraised  as  "  man- 
ufactures of  wood  "  when  wood  is  the  material  used  in  their  construc- 
tion. 

With  the  modern  development  of  ocean  travel,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  days  to  send  drawings  from  this  country  to  Europe,  and 
about  the  same  time  to  ship  tne  finished  products  to  this  country. 
In  other  words,  it  is  as  easy  and  as  quick  to  make  deliveries  from 
Europe  to  New  York  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York  or  places  of 
equal  distance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  advantage  as^to  the 
cost  of  labor,  which  constitutes  practically  the  entire  expense  in  mak- 
ing patterns. 

The  average  pay  of  pattern  makers  for  a  nine-hour  day  in  this 
country  is  a  little  over  $24  per  week,  as  against  an  average  of  $8 
per  week  for  a  ten-hour  day  m  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Great 
feritain,  where  they  work  nine  and  three-quarter  hours  per  day  and 
five  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday. 

Following  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  a  number  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe: 

Per  week. 

France $10.80^14.40 

Great    Britain 6.0O-  10.00 

Germany  (Berlin) 10.50-  13.50 

Holland  6.00-    7.50 

Hungary   9.00-  12.00 

Spain  6.00-    7.00 

Sweden 8.00 

Switzerland 6.00-  10.00 

Russia   6.00 

For  the  reason  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  labor 
of  Europe  where  the  average  wage  is  one- third  of  what  it  is  in  this 
country,  as  shown  in  above  list,  we  trust  Congress  will  give  us  the 
protection  to  which  we  are  entitled,  in  order  tnat  we  may  maintain 
the  American  standard  of  wages  and  conditions,  and  that  the  pattern 
makers  of  this  country  may  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  employment, 
which  we  have  not  enjoyed  in  the  past,  and  we  hope,  with  a  proper 
duty  imposed,  we  will  be  protected  and  will  never  again  be  compelled 
to  assess  the  men  working  as  pattern  makers  to  support  the  large 
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number  of  pattern  makers  who  are  forced  through  idleness  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  their  fellow-craftsmen.  During  the  past  nine  months 
the  New  York  Association  of  Pattern  Makers  paid  $36,000  to  aid 
the  members  who  were  out  of  work,  and  during  that  same  period  it 
has  cost  the  national  organization  over  $200,000  to  aid  the  men  who 
were  out  of  work. 

Inclosed  is  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  pattern  makers  in  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe. 

Trusting  that  Congress  will  realize  the  necessity  of  affording  this 
industry  protection,  1  remain, 

Very  sincerely,  *  James  L.  Gernon, 

General  Vice-President 
Pattern  Makers*  League  of  North  America, 


Exhibit  A. 

RATE  OF   WAGES  PAID  PATTERN   MAKERS  IX    FOREIGN   (COUNTRIES. 

Spain. — Barcelona,  Spain,  the  rate  received  per  week  is  6  pesos,  or 
about  $1  per  day  in  United  States  money ;  they  work  nine  and  one- 
half  to  ten  hours  per  day. 

Sweden. — ^Highest  rate  paid  pattern  makers  i§  from  25  to  30  crowns 
per  week,  equivalent  to  $8  United  States  money ;  they  work  ten  hours 
per  day. 

Hungary. — Budapest,  Hungary,  highest  rate  paid,  45  to  60  kor, 
or  $9  to  $12  United  States  money. 

Lowest  rate  paid,  from  25  to  35  kor,  or  from  $5  to  $7  United  States 
monev ;  work  ten  hours  per  day  entire  week.  Mostly  piecework  done 
in  this  district. 

Scotland.. — Clyde  district,  highest  rate  paid  being  8^  pence  per 
hour,  or  equivalent  to  17  cents  per  hour  United  States  money ;  work 
fiftv-four  hours  per  week,  nine  and  three- fourths  hours  per  day  and 
five"  and  one- fourth  hours  on  Saturday.  Full  week's  wages,  £1 18s.  3d., 
or  $9.21  in  United  States  money. 

The  average  rate  in  the  Clyde  district  being  £1  10s.,  or  $7.20  United 
States  money.  ^  ^  . 

London  district  pays  £2  2s.  9d.,  or  $10.26  United  States  money,  for 
fifty- four-hour  week. 

Bonny  Bridge,  Falkirk,  fifty- four  hours  per  week,  paid  35  shillings 
for  a  full  week's  wages  (a  shilling  equivalent  to  25  cents  United 
States  money).  ,       .  ,         ,    ,, 

Newcastle,  England,  fifty-four  hours  per  week,  nine  and  one-halt 
hours  per  dav,  five  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday,  full  week's  wages 
being  38  shillings. 

France.— JjQyre^  rate  of  wages  paid  being  54  francs,  or  |10.»0 
United  States  money,  the  highest  rate  being  72  francs,  or  $14.40 
United  States  money.    They  work  mostly  the  ten-hour  day. 

Holland.— yfoTk  irom  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day;  receive  on  an 
average  2J  gulden  per  day,  week's  wages  varying  from  14  to  18 
mlden,  or  from  $6  to  $7.50  in  United  States  money. 

^t^ma.— St.  Petersburg,  work  nine  and  one-half  and  ten  hours  per 
day:  receive  for  highest  rate  15  rubles,  the  average  pay  per  week 
being  12  rubles,  or  $6.12  United  States  money. 
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Germany. — Berlin,  highest  rate  paid  pattern  makers  is  from  7  to 
9  marks  per  day,  equivalent  to  $1.y5  to  $2.25  United  States  money; 
wages  per  week,  42  to  54  marks,  or  about  $10.50  to  $13.50  United 
States  money.    Working  hours  per  day,  ten. 

Switzerland. — Highest  rate  paid  pattern  makers,  30  to  50  francs 

Eer  week,  equivalent  to  $6  to  $10  United  States  money;  working 
ours  per  day,  ten. 


WHIPS. 

AMERICAN  WHIP  MANTTFACTTTREES  WISH  THE  RETENTION  OP 
PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  THEIR  PRODUCT. 

Westfibld,  Mass.,  December  17^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  whip  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in 
objection  to  any  change  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  whips  submit 
the  following  suggestions  in  the  way  of  a  brief : 

First.  That  they  represent  the  manufacturers  of  whips  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  That  the  concerns  now  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
whips  are  separate  and  distinct  and  are  in  no  way  in  agreement  or  in 
trust  relations. 

Third.  That  the  whip-manufacturing  industry  is  in  volume  about 
$3,000,000. 

Fourth,  That  the  volume  of  business  has  not  increased  materially 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Fifth.  That  the  small  amount  of  business  and  the  failure  of  busi- 
ness to  increase  materially  in  recent  years  renders  the  business  unique 
among  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  An  examination  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  ren- 
der the  business  stagnant  and  of  so  small  volume  will  disclose  con- 
clusively the  reasons  why  the  tariff  on  whips  should  not  be  abolished 
or  modified  in  any  way  to  a  reduction  of  the  same. 

Seventh.  Your  petitioners  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  with 
the  coming  into  general  use  of  the  bicycle  about  twenty  years  ago, 
pleasure  riding  and  light  driving,  in  the  East  particularly,  was 
greatly  interfered  with,  and  the  use  of  whips  for  such  driving  was 
very  much  less  and  increasingly  less  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  the  bicycle.  The  whip  business  at  that  time  and  from  that  cause 
suffered  very  seriously,  and  no  sooner  had  the  business  approached 
its  normal  condition  after  the  introduction  of  the  bicycle  when  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  street  railwavs  again  disturbed  the  busi- 
ness alarmingly.  The  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  horses  on  street 
cars  was  universal,  as  is  well  known  to  the  committee.  The  whip- 
manufacturing  industry  has  never  recovered  from  the  loss  entailed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  electric  car  and  never  can,  and  the  con- 
stant increase  of  such  railways  is  a  detriment  to  the  whip  manufac- 
turer, because  the  trolley  car  requires  none  of  that  product.  The 
trolley  car  has  supplanted  the  horse  to  a  great  extent  for  transporta- 
tion, for  pleasure,  or  profit 
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Eighth.  During  the  past  five  years  the  whip-manufacturing  indus- 
try has  a^ain  been  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  substitution  of  the 
automobile  for  the  horse.  This  substitution  which  has  been  going  on 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  undermining  the  business  of  manufiicturing 
whips.  The  result  of  the  automobile  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  whip- 
manufacturing  concerns  are  fewer  in  number,  and  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  carriage  whips  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  What 
pronuses  to  be  the  substitution  of  the  taxicab  for  the  horse  cab  will 
itself  greatly  curtail  the  present  whip  business. 

Ninth.  Again,  legislation  of  the  country  in  various  States  has  been 
of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  unprontable  to  raise  the  light  har- 
ness horse  or  the  track  horse. 

Tenth.  One  of  the  essential  and  principal  ingredients  of  the  whip 
is  reed.  The  reed  used  in  the  manufacture  of  whips  is  now  duty  free. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  whip  reed  is  duty  free^  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  whip  manufacturers  to  have  m  any  way  maintained 
their  position  in  the  market  or  to  have  manufactured  whips  at  a 
profit,  even  with  the  present  tariff  on  whips. 

Associated  Whip  Manupactdbers, 
By  Henry  W.  Ely,  Attorney, 


SCHEDULE  E -SUGAR,  MOLASSES,  AND  MANUFAC 

TURES  OF. 


BEET   SUGAR. 

BEIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  TBUMAN  0.  PALHEB,  SECBETABT  OF  THE 
AILEBICAN  BEET  SUOAB  ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Deremher  2U  190H, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen.  At  the  time  the  recent  sugar  hearings  were  under 
way  before  this  honorable  committee  I  was  in  Europe,  where  I  had 
gone  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  that 
country;.  On  November  17.  the  day  that  Messrs.  Atkins,  Spreckels, 
and  Stillman  appeared  be  tore  you,  I  was  interviewing  Mr.  Henry 
Millington  Drake,  the  Paris  member  of  the  sugar  brokerage  house  of 
J.  V.  Drake  &  Co.,  said  to  be  the  largest  sugar-brokerage  house  on 
the  Continent,  with  headquarters  at  London,  Magdeburg,  and  Paris. 

I  will  state  in  this  connection  that  while  I  had  many  letters  of 
introduction  to  European  sugar  people  of  local  reputation  only,  my 
time  was  limited  and  I  endeavored  to  spend  it  with  people  who  had 
national  or  international  reputations  in  the  sugar  world  and  whose 
opinions  would  carry  weight  with  anyone  who  might  be  conversant 
with  the  sugar  indust^3^ 

While  Messrs.  Atkins,  Spreckels,  and  Stillman  were  telling  vou 
that  freer  sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States  would  injure  no  one,  Mr.  Drake  was  telling  me  quite  a  different 
story.  The  following,  taken  from  the  notes  I  made  immediately  after 
the  interview  terminated,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  European  sugar  authorities: 

Found  him  thoroughly  well  posted  on  world  sugar  coDditious.  Says  it  cost 
Great  Britaiu  £3,000,000  a  year  by  reason  of  her  having  brought  about  the  Brus- 
sels conference,  but  it  quieted  and  settled  the  sugar  situation,  which  was  in  a 
nervous  condition  on  account  of  European  bounties  on  sugar.  Says  Germany 
could  easily  produce  a  million  more  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  but  all  European 
nations  and  sugar  men  seem  to  wish  to  preserve  a  normal  market  Says  that 
since  the  Brussels  convention  the  up-to-date  cane-sugar  people  throughout  tbe 
world  have  been  making  money  hand  over  fist. 

So  anxious  was  Great  Britain  to  keep  things  settled,  that  to  renew  the  con- 
vention and  get  Russia  into  it,  she  allowed  Russian  bounty-paid  sugar  to  come 
into  Great  Britain  free  of  countervail.  Firmly  believes  that  any  great  reduction 
of  United  States  duty  on  either  Cuban  or  Philippine  sugar  would  result  in  ^^ 
a  demoralization  in  the  sugar  world  as  has  never  been  seen.  In  reply  ^^J"^? 
statement  that  In  apparent  good  faith  some  prominent  Americans  contended  that 
to  let  In  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  from  the  Philippines  free  of  duty  wouia 
injure  no  one,  he  said :  "  Tell  those  gentlemen,  with  my  compliments,  that  they 
know  nothing  about  it.    You  have  already  reached  the  danger  line.    You  now 
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import  but  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  full-duty-paid  sugar.  Once  cut 
this  off  so  that  you  import  no  full-duty-paid  sugar  and  find  your  market  filled 
without  absorbing  quite  all  the  Cuban  sugar,  thus  forcing  their  surplus  onto  the 
world's  markets — be  it  even  a  few  cargoes  only — and  the  markets  of  the  world 
will  go  to  pieces  In  a  jiffy.  A  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar  forced  upon  an  already  overstocked  market,  and  the  world  market  would 
slump  not  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  immediately,  and  probably  much 
more.  People  who  have  not  studied  the  question  carefully  have  no  conception 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  sugar  market.  You  can  not  compare  the  sugar  situa- 
tion with  that  of  other  food  products.  Of  those  we  can  scarcely  produce  enough 
to  supply  the  world — of  sugar,  we  could  produce  enough  in  one  year  to  supply  the 
world  for  many  years.  Each  nation  in  Europe,  for  economic  agricultural  reasons, 
would  like  to  double  its  sugar  product,  but  in  order  not  to  demoralize  the  mar- 
ket, each  Is  trying  to  hold  its  output  In  check.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  while 
Europe  is  exercising  the  greatest  possible  restraint  on  production.  In  order  to 
maintain  living  prices,  you  In  America  will  not  upset  everything  by  further 
stimulating  the  output  of  Cuba  or  the  Philippines. 

My  attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  in  December,  1907, 
the  world's  sugar  statisticians  began  to  lower  their  astimates  of  the 
coming  crop  and  by  March,  1908,  had  cut  their  estimates  by  some 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  with  the  result  that  during  that 
three-months  period  the  Hamburg  price  of  sugar  increased  more  than 
40  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  such  a  cutting 
down  of  surplus  sugar  would  raise  the  price  40  cents  per  hundred, 
the  converse  was  true,  and  an  increase  of  similar  proportions  in  the 
world's  sugar  production,  with  a  market  already  oversupplied,  would 
reduce  the  world  price  of  sugar  probably  much  more  than  40  cents 
per  hundred. 

Mr.  Drake  but  echoed  the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed  to 
me  by  the  greatest  sugar  experts  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Hollana.  I  had  met  with  it  on  all  sides — 
government  oflScials,  sugar  statisticians,  eidtors  of  sugar  pipers,  raw- 
sugar  manufacturers,  sugar  refiners,  sugar  brokers,  and  officers  and 
chemists  of  the  various  sugar  associations  of  Europe — thus  including 
the  best-posted  sugar  men  in  the  world,  when  it  comes  to  considering 
world  conditions. 

The  majority  of  these  men  have  made  the  sugar  industry  their  life 
work,  as  did  most  of  their  fathers  before  them.  They  were  born  and 
bred  in  a  sugar  atmosphere.  Three-quarters  of  the  beet  sugar  of  the 
world,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  one-half  of  the  world's  total  output  of 
sugar,  is  produced  in  Europe,  which  is  the  only  country  that  produces 
beet  sugar  for  export.  With  a  limited  world  market  already  over- 
supplied,  a  comparatively  small  variation  in  the  world  crop  of  sugar 
makes  such  a  difference  in  the  price  of  this  commodity  as  to  mean 
vast  sums  of  money  to  the  sugar  industry  of  Europe.  Europe's  home 
markets  are  fully  safeguarded  by  protective  tariffs,  but  when  the 
sugar  producers  reach  out  to  sell  tneir  exports  in  other  markets,  they 
are  met  with  the  cheap  labor  competition  of  the  Tropics.  They  have 
seen  Java,  with  no  tariff  concessions  whatever,  drive  JEuropean  sugars 
out  of  China,  practically  out  of  India,  and  partially  out  of  Persia. 
A  20  per  cent  reduction  by  the  United  States  to  Cuba  has  been  seen 
to  result  in  making  that  island  the  greatest  cane  sugar  producing  cen- 
ter in  the  world.  The  sugar  men  in  Europe  know  the  almost  untold 
millions  of  acres  of  undeveloped  cane  lands  in  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  and  their  training  teaches  them  that  freer  trade  rela- 
tions oetween  either  of  these  islands  and  the  United  States  means  an 
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almost  limitless  increase  in  sugar  production,  with  a  consequent  lower- 
ing of  the  world  price  of  sugar.  At  least  that  is  the  way  they  put  it 
to  me,  and  the  statements  of  people  so  widely  separated  beinff  in  such 
accord,  one  could  not  doubt  tneir  sincerity,  even  if  so  inclined. 

From  my  notebook  I  quote  concerning  one  French  sugar  manufac- 
turer, who  evidently  knew  more  about  uie  islands  than  lie  did  about 
the  actions  of  our  Congress : 

Impossible  to  believe  American  Congress  would  consider  lowering  duty  on 
Philippine  sugar  into  borne  country,  considering?  immense  possibilities  of  the 
Philippines.  Renlly  could  not  believe  onr  public  men  so  unfamiliar  with  the 
Ijossibilities  of  the  Philippines,  or  of  political  economy,  or  benefits  of  beet  cul- 
ture, or  so  reckless  of  public  opinion,  or  so  djiring  as  to  injure  so  important  a 
home  Industry.  Could  not  believe  any  legislator  would  even  Introduce  such  a 
bill,  on  account  of  the  Ignominy  which  would  thereby  cover  him.  Perfectly 
amazed  and  almost  speechless  when  I  informed  him  that  a  75  per  cent  reduction 
bill  had  not  only  been  introduced  at  each  Congress  during  the  last  six  years, 
but  was  passed  twice  by  the  lower  House.  Says  the  enormous  indirect  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  industry  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  public  men  and 
political  economists  of  France. 

A  distinguished  English  sugar  man,  who  went  as  a  member  of  the 
British  royal  commission  to  the  West  Indies  to  study  how  their  con- 
ditions could  be  improved,  told  me  he  looked  for  no  material  increaj?e 
of  sugar  production  in  Hawaii,  but  looked  for  Porto  Rico  to  go  to 
600,000  tons.  No  material  increase  in  Cuba  unless  we  granted  them 
further  tariff  concessions. 

With  Philippine  sugar  on  our  free  list,  he  would  expect  a  tremen- 
dous exploitation  theie,  which  would  upset  our  national  revenues,  as 
well  as  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 

To  illustrate  his  ideas  concerning  the  loss  of  revenue  feature,  he 
said  that  some  years  ago  the  British  Government  decided  to  allow 
colonial  West  Indian  sugar  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  After  the  min- 
istry had  decided  on  this  measure,  one  of  the  ministers  asked  hira 
what  such  a  policy  would  cost  the  British  revenues.  He  told  him 
£1,500,000  per  annum,  at  which  the  minister  was  thunderstruck,  and 
called  him  before  the  ministry.  They  told  him  that  on  the  httle 
West  Indian  sugar  coming  in,  it  would  make  less  than  £150,000  dif- 
ference. He  told  them  yes,  on  present  importations,  but  if  given  free 
trade  all  the  British  West  Indian  sugar  would  come  to  Great  Britain, 
and  that  a  great  sugar  exploitation  of  the  islands  would  be  induced. 
They  saw  the  point  and  dropped  the  plan. 

Sir  Henry  Bergne,  now  retired,  was  for  many  decades  in  the  Brit- 
ish foreign  office,  where  he  was  head  of  the  commercial  department 
and  examiner  of  treaties;  was  His  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  at  the 
copyright  conventions  at  Berne  in  1886  and  1896;  acted  in  like 
capacity  in  1886,  1890,  and  1808  at  the  industrial  property  conven- 
tions held  at  Rome,  Madrid,  and  Brussels;  was  the  British  commis- 
sioner at  the  Brussels  sugar  conference  of  1898;  and  was  His  Maj- 
esty's plenipotentiary  for  signature  at  the  international  sugar  con- 
vention at  Brussels  in  1002.  He  was  knighted  in  1903.  Sir  Henry 
said  that  he  anticipated  no  great  increase  m  European  sugar  produc- 
tion, but  that  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  were  capable  of  a  tremendous 
expansion,  and  would  be  so  expanded  if  their  sugars  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States  free  or  duty  or  if  granted  further  tariff  con- 
cessions by  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  the  largest 
sugar-beet-seed  producers  in  France,  expressed  the  same  sentiments 
as  did  Sir  Henry  Bergne. 

Doctor  Ware,  an  American  residing  in  Paris,  has  spent  a  lifetime 
in  the  study  of  sugar.  He  has  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
sugar  library  in  the  world.  His  spacious  and  elaborate  study  on  the 
Rue  de  la  Bienfaissance  is  lined  on  all  sides,  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
with  nothing  but  sugar  literature,  even  the  doors  being  shelved  to 
correspond  with  the  balance  of  the  room,  so  that  once  in  and  the  door 
closed  no  exit  is  visible.  He  was  the  United  States  juror  for  awards 
on  sugar,  teas,  and  confectionery  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
He  estimates  that  from  his  private  fortune  he  spent  $50,000  many 
years  ago  in  trying  to  get  the  beet-sugar  industry  mtrodiiced  into  the 
United  States.  lie  has  written  a  two-volume  standard  history  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  world,  as  well  as  several  technical 
sugar  books  and  a  standard  work  on  sugar-beet  seed,  and  he  edits 
from  abroad  a  technical  sugar  paper  published  in  Philadelphia.  He 
says  that  the  possibilities  of  sugar  production  in  both  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  are  simply  stupendous,  and  that  either  of  them  can  easily 
ruin  the  home  industry  if  given  the  chance.  He  says  that  the 
Europeans  fully  realize  the  enormous  indirect  advantages  of  pro- 
ducing their  sugar  from  home-grown  beets,  the  importance  of  the  by- 
products, the  making  of  better  farmers,  the  better  crops  of  all  other 
larming  products  by  reason  of  rotating  them  with  sugar  beets.  He 
says  that  the  Europeans  feel  that  if  at  home  they  could  produce  cane 
sugar  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  pound  or  beet  sugar  at  a  cost  of  4  cents 
per  pound  they  would  prefer  to  produce  it  from  beets  at  the  double 
cost  price  of  the  sugar,  on  account  of  the  far-reaching  value  of  the  in- 
direct advantages,  as  aside  from  rum  there  is  no  by-product  in  pro- 
ducing cane  suffar  and  not  one  indirect  advantage.  In  other  words, 
that  home-produced  beet  sugar  at  a  cost  of  production  of  4  cents  per 
pound  is  actually  cheaper  for  the  nation  at  large  than  home-pro- 
duced cane  sugar  (if  it  were  possible  to  produce  cane  sugar  there)  at 
a  cost  of  production  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

George  S.  Bureau,  editor  ancl  proprietor  of  the  Journal  des  Fabri- 
cants  de  Sucre,  the  leadinc:  sugar  paper  of  France,  is  convinced  that 
free  sugar  from  either  'Cuba  or  the  Philippines  would  mean  the  total 
extinction  of  our  home  beet  and  cane  sugar  industries.  He  reiterated 
to  me  his  statement  of  December  18, 1001,  and  reproduced  in  the  hear- 
ings of  this  committee,  that  suirar  could  be  produced  in  Cuba  at  a  cost 
of  H  cents  per  pound,  and  added  that  it  is  now  being  produced  there 
at  that  figure  or  under.  On  January  22,  1902,  when  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty  was  under  consideration  by  this  honorable  commit- 
tee, this  recognized  sugar  authority  was  quoted  (p.  168  of  the  hear- 
ings) as  saying: 

If  Cuban  supar  is  to  enjoy  a  reduction  In  the  tariff  in  the  United  States,  it 
should  not  be  ditflcult  to  picture  the  enormous  impetus  the  Cuban  industry  would 
take  on. 

A  week  before  this  opinion  was  read  to  j'^ou,  Mr.  Atkins  (who  again 
appeared  before  you  a  few  da3^s  ago  in  favor  of  further  reducing  our 
duties  on  Cuban  sugar)  delivered  to  you  this  opinion: 

The  labor  in  Cuba  Is  very  limited,  and  I  have  very  strong  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  there  is  enough  in  Cuba  to  cut  and  take  off  possibly  a  crop  of  800,000 
tons*. 
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Those  who  have  watched  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  grow  from  a  few 
hundred  thousand  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  tons  per  annum  under 
the  stimulus  of  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  that  country  can  judge  as 
to  the  weight  which  should  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  these  two  men. 

Dr.  Fred  Sachs,  of  Brussels,  secretary-general  of  the  Societe  Gen- 
fTale  des  Fabricants  de  Sucre  de  Belgiques,  is  the  recognized  Belgian 
authority  on  sugar  and  one  of  the  greatest  sugar  authorities  in 
Europe.  On  account  of  his  vast  statistical  work  m  connection  with 
the  world  sugar  production,  he  has  been  decorated  by  his  home  Gov- 
ernment with  the  "  Order  of  Leopold,"  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
has  been  decorated  by  the  French  Government  Doctor  Sachs  is 
also  editor  of  La  Sucrerie  Beige,  the  leading  sugar  journal  of  Bel- . 
gium,  as  well  as  being  secretary-general  of  the  Societe  Technique  et 
Chimique  de  Sucrerie  de  Belgique.  He  is  a  chemist  and  sugar  engi- 
neer and  is  interested  in  several  sugar  factories  in  Belgium  and  else- 
where in  Europe.  Doctor  Sachs  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
sugar-producing  conditions  and  possibilities  throughout  the  world 
and  is  fearful  of  the  Philippines  and  Cuba.    Quoting  from  my  notes: 

Thinks  they  would  flood  iis  with  sugar  if  we  let  It  Into  our  protected  market. 
Would  be  like  paying  a  big  bounty  to  countries,  one  of  which,  without  bounty 
and  with  most  aiili(inal(vl  nincluiic'Ty  .-iiul  methods,  has  always  been  able  to 
compete  with  the  w^orld.  Foreign  as  well  as  American  capital  would  rush  in 
by  many,  many  millions  and  demoralize  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world.  Be- 
lieves that  with  free  sugar,  or  further  tariff  reductions,  Philippines  or  Cuba 
would  swamp  our  industry. 

At  Brussels  I  saw  Monsieur  Capelle,  the  Belgian  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  permanent  president  of  the  Brussels  convention.  I 
quote  from  my  notes: 

Seemed  to  be  well  informed  as  to  possibilities  of  sugar  production  in  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba  and  of  the  agitation  in  favor  of  admitting  their  sngiir 
to  our  markets  under  modified  duties  or  free  of  duty;  also  as  to  the  stimulat- 
ing effect  of  such  action  in  increasing  Philippine  and  Cuban  sugar  production. 
Seemed  to  think  that  their  possibilities  were  limitless  and  that  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  our  duties  on  their  sugar  would  result  in  upsetting  the  world's 
sugar  market.  Said  that  the  matter  had  been  fully  discussed  and  considered  at 
the  meetings  of  the  conference. 

At  The  Hague,  Mr.  Versteeg,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands department  of  agriculture,  said  to  be  the  best  government  au- 
thority on  agriculture,  informed  me  that  in  Holland  the  beet-sugv 
industry  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  thinking  men,  it  bemff 
of  the  greatest  value  to  farmers  and  stock  raisers.  He  intimated 
that  it  would  be  a  bold  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  would  advocate  any 
policy  which  might  result  in  injury  to  the  home  industry.  Another 
oiBcial  of  the  department,  to  whom  he  gave  me  a  card,  accorded  me 
an  interview,  concerning  which  I  quote  from  my  notes: 

Talked  freely  of  the  industry  and  its  great  value  to  Holland  farmers.  Said 
no  thought  would  be  given  to  a  proposition  which  might  in  any  way  injure  the 
home  industry,  and  thus  the  HoMand  farmers,  thousands  of  whom  would  not 
know  how  to  turn  if  deprived  of  this  crop. 

Mr.  Barbe,  president  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company  at 
Amsterdam,  is  the  largest  sugar  refiner  in  Holland,  His  company 
refines  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  times  as  much  sugar  as  is  con- 
sumed in  the  entire  Kingdom  of  Holland.  Mr.  Barbe  was  a  member 
of  the  Brussels  convention.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  tried  to 
refine  Javan  cane  sugar,  but  could  not  do  so  at  a  profit  on  account 
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of  the  restrictions  placed  on  it  by  the  Dutch  Government  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  protecting  the  home  beet-sugar  industry.  For  the 
sake  of  larger  dividends  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  refine  cheap 
Jayan  sugar,  but  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  a  national  blessing, 
which  the  Dutch  Government  protected  by  absolutely  excluding  even 
the  Javan  products,  produced  by  Hollanders  in  a  Dutch  possession. 
He  seemed  much  amused  in  contrasting  our  governmental  policy 
toward  the  home  and  colonial  sugar  industries  with  that  of  his  own 
country.    Quoting  from  my  notes: 

He  does  not  believe  we  will  reduce  the  duty  on  either  Cuban  or  Philippine 
sugar — is  convinced  that  a  50  per  cent  reduction  on  Cuban  or  free  Philippine 
sugar  would  be  fatal  to  the  home  beet  and  cane  industries.  .Can't  believe  that 
Congress  would  do  such  a  thing. 

I  quote  a  paragraph  from  my  notes  concerning  an  interview  with 
Mr.  de  Bussy,  editor  of  De  Indische  Mercur,  at  Amsterdam,  a  paper 
devoted  to  colonial  products,  especially  Javan: 

Says  Philippines  can  produce  great  quantities  of  sugar  and  are  only  waiting 
to  get  their  status  settled  when  large  amounts  of  capital  will  go  into  the  in- 
dustry, if  settled  favorably  to  them.  Exchanges  with  Philippine  papers  and 
keeps  track  of  the  industry.  Predicts  great  increase  In  Formosa.  Japanese 
good  workers  and  work  cheaply.  Philippine  land  as  good  or  better  than  that 
of  Java. 

Occupying  high  places  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Hungary  are  the 
Von  Hatvanys,  botn  noblemen,  both  members  of  Parliament,  both 
political  economists  of  note,  and  both  very  wealthy.  Three  of  their 
estates  cover  50,000  acres,  and  all  are  equipped  with  up-to-date  sugar 
factories,  the  one  I  visited  being  a  25,000-acre  estate  equipped  with  a 
factory  of  3,000  tons  daily  capacity,  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
Europe. 

The  Hatvanys,  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention, assume  a  little  different,  though  none  the  less  significant, 
position  in  regard  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  from  that  voiced  by 
other  politicaleconomists  I  met.    Quoting  from  my  notes: 

They  both  feel  that  our  affairs  with  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  and  the  out- 
come of  It  can  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  European  beet-sugar  industry 
through  the  dumi)Ing  of  additional  large  quantities  of  cane  sugar  on  the  English 
market,  as  they  flrmly  believe  that  any  further  concessions  of  tariff  on  these 
sugars  would  result  in  Great  Britain  closing  her  doors  to  them.  Their  only 
interest  concerns  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  Javan,  Santo  Domlngan, 
and  other  sugars  we  now  consume  from  tropical  countries  to  whom  we  grant  no 
tariff  favors.  They  seemed  to  think  that  our  legislators  must  surely  consider 
this  phase  of  the  question,  and  would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  taking  a  step 
which  would  precipitate  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

They  were  convinced  that  further  tariff  concessions  to  either  of 
these  tropical  countries  would  greatly  stimulate  their  production  of 
sugar,  and  that  the  United  States  alone  would  have  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  her  action,  if  such  action  were  taken.  I  suggested  that  our 
tariff  concession  to  Cuba  was  but  34  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the 
Brussels  convention  only  provided  for  countervailing  duties  in  case 
the  gratuity  amounted  to  60  cents  or  more  per  hundred.  They 
called  my  attention  to  the  recent  renewal  of  the  convention,  when 
Great  Britain  insisted  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Russia 
paid  liberal  bounties,  and  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  these 
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bounties  had  piled  up  a  large  surplus  of  sugar,  Bussia  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  convention,  surplus  and  all,  ana  Europe  had  to  submit 
They  submitted  that  the  laws  of  the  Brussels  convention  were  not 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  were  flexible  and  designed  to 
be  changed  as  often  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  and  that  our  pur- 
suit of  a  policy  that  virtually  paid  a  big  bounty  on  certain  tropical 
sugars  which  we  consumed,  and  thus  enabled  the  producers  to  dump 
their  surplus  on  foreign  markets  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
and  still  make  a  profit  on  their  full  crop,  would  not  be  submitted  to. 
Great  Britain  had  forced  Europe  to  a  fair  competition  in  the  British 
market  with  British  colonial  sugars,  and  she  would  likewise  force  us 
and  the  sugars  we  favored,  if  occasion  demanded. 

In  Paris  I  was  told  that  one  of  the  considerations  which  actuated 
Great  Britain  in  admitting  the  importation  of  bounty-paid  Russian 
sugar  concerned  reciprocal  advantages  granted  by  Russia  on  Rus- 
sian imports  of  British  India  tea.  In  Condon  I  was  questioned  by 
an  official  of  the  British  board  of  trade  (a  government  institution) 
concerning  the  bounties  paid  bjr  our  state  governments  on  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar.  1  told  him  that  only  the  State  of  New  'iork 
did  this,  and  he  said  that  that  was  his  understanding,  but  that  on 
account  of  this  other  governments  had  endeavored  to  get  Great 
Britain  to  countervail  against  American  sugar,  not  because  we  ex- 
ported any,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle;  but  that  on  account  of  the 
friendly  feeling  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  Great  Britain  had  declined  to  do  so.  He  asked  me  to  confirm 
from  official  sources  my  opinion  of  there  being  only  one  State  which 
panted  a  bounty,  and  advise  him,  which  I  promised  to  do.  I  men- 
tion this  incident  to  show  that  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  sugar  ques- 
tion is  being  observed,  and  that  further  tariff  concessions  to  Cuba  or 
the  Philippines  would  probably  result  in  closing  all  other  world 
markets  to  their  sugar. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  space  to  quote  the  expressions  of  other 
equally  noted  people  in  the  European  sugar  world,  but  will  merely 
state  that  their  opinions  as  to  the  enormous  stimulation  of  sugar  pro- 
duction which  a  further  tariff  concession  to  either  Cuba  or  the  rhil- 
ippines  would  inevitably  bring  about  coincides  with  those  I  have 
taken  the  pains  to  quote. 

Among  these  notable  people  whom  I  met  and  with,  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  subject  were — 

Otto  Licht,  of  Magdeburg,  the  veteran  German  beet-sugar  statis- 
tician whose  figures  and  crop  estimates  on  European  beet-sugar  are 
accepted  the  world  over ; 

Professor  Doctor  von  Lippraan,  the  celebrated  German  sugar  ex- 
pert, of  Halle,  said  to  be  the  greatest  sugar  chemist  and  political 
economist  on  sugar  in  Germany;  the  author  of  a  standard  history  of 
sugar  and  of  a  standard  work  on  sugar  chemistry;  the  first  sugar 
refiner  in  Germany  to  produce  refined  sugar  without  the  use  of 
charcoal,  and  for  which  discovery  he  was  decorated  and  made  a 
nobleman ;  the  managing  director  of  a  sugar  refinery  which  annually 
turns  out  50,000,000  marks'  worth  of  sugar; 
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Privy  Councilor  Koenig,  president  of  the  Union  Association  of 
German  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  Refiners; 

Doctor  Herzfeld,  the  noted  sugar  expert,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
experimental  laboratory  of  the  German  Sugar  Industry  at  Berlin, 
the  greatest  sugar  school  in  the  world; 

Doctor  Bartms,  editor  of  Die  Deutsche  Zuckerindustrie,  the  lead- 
ing sugar  paper  of  Germany ; 

Mr.  Zuckschwerdt,  of  the  great  sugar  brokerage  and  banking  house 
of  Zuckschwerdt  &  ibeuchel,  of  Magdeburg ; 

Doctor  Stein,  of  Liverpool,  the  technical  sugar  expert,  engineer, 
and  chemist  employed  by  the  British  Government  and  the  sugar  im- 
porters as  an  arbitrator  of  disputes  on  classification  of  sugar  imports, 
and  a  director  in  a  large  British  sugar  refinery; 

Mr.  Czamikow,  of  London,  the  greatest  sugar  iniporter  in  the 
world,  with  houses  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and 
New  York; 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  sugar  broker,  of  London,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  British  royal  commission  which  was  sent  .to  the  West  Indies 
to  study  out  how  their  conditions  could  be  improved,  and  who  was 
decorated  on  account  of  his  services  in  this  commission,  and  who 
was  the  expert  adviser  of  the  British  members  of  the  Brussels  con- 
vention ; 

British  Consul  Drake,  one  of  the  largest  sugar  brokers  in  MagHe- 
burg,  and  member  of  the  largest  sugar-brokerage  houses  on  the  Con- 
tinent; 

Professor  Strohmer,  chief  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  sugar  insti- 
tute, conceded  to  be  the  leading  sugar  expert  of  Austria,  and  who 
believes  the  sugar  world  has  far  more  to  fear  from  the  Philippines 
than  from  Cuba; 

Doctor  Mikusch,  general  secretary  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Sugar 
Association,  and  editor  of  the  Wochenschrift  des  Centralverines  Fur 
Rubenzucker-Industrie,  the  leading  sugar  paper  of  Austria ; 

Monsieur  Dormerque,  administrator  of  the  French  syndicate  of 
sugar  manufacturers;  and 

Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsen-Geerligs,  of  whom  I  will  have  more  to  say  later. 

These  and  others  I  met  are  thoughtful,  studious  men,  men  of  cul- 
ture, refinement,  education,  and  science,  many  of  them  possessors  of 
great  wealth.  They  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  this  most  intricate  subject.  Largely  by  their  brains 
and  those  of  their  fathers,  Europe  is  being  enriched  by  more  than 
h»lf  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  nas  become  independent  of  tropical 
sugar.  They  command  the  highest  respect  of  their  monarchs,  as  Ls 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  them  have  been 
decorated  for  services  rendered  the  sugar  industry.  They  also  com- 
mand the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  public  officials  and  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  live.  My  regret  is  that  they  can  not  appear  in 
a  body  before  this  honorable  committee. 
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World's  heet'Sttgar  production  and  exportation. 


Country. 


Germany ._. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Russia 

France _ 

United  States 

Belgium 

Holland 

Italy 

Sweden 

Spain 

Denmark 

RoumanJa 

Canada _ 

Switzerland -. 

Bulgaria 

Servla — 

Greece _ 


Total- 


Number  of 
factories, 

1906-7. 


300 
201 
277 
255 
63 


1,382 


Production 

metric  tons 

(2.204 

pounds), 

1907-8. 


223,r,2l 

409,3.57 

403.300 

719,900 

420, n5 

231.499 

173.103 

1.10,223 

100,  "lOO 

106,000 

52,700 

21,100 

» 12„-i00 

3,370 

S.080 


Average  su- 
gar produc- 
tion per  fac- 
tory, in 
metric  tons. 


Exports 

metric  tons 

(2.2M 

poumis), 

1906. 


1,0M.S35 
740. 2:« 
98,854 

2»,3M 


210.082 
161,6» 


6,036 
7,012 
6.006 
2,823 
6,678 
2,823 
6,182 
4,292 

5,475    

3.212    

7,529    

4,220   

4.167   

3,370   

3,080   


2,088 


7,041,956 


2,088  


2,584,911 


»  6.038 


•  Estimated.  *  General  average. 

German  figures  by  Otto  LIcht,  Magdeburg.    All  other  figures,  except  exports,  by  Pred  Sadis, 
Brussels.    Export  figures,  except  Germany,  by  United  States  Department  of  Agricultare. 


SUGAR-BEET  AREA,  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

About  one-half  of  the  sugar  of  the  world  is  produced  from  Euro- 
pean sugar  beets  which  are  grown  from  as  far  south  as  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Greece  to  a  point  as  far  north  as  the  Russian  province  of  St 
Petersburg  and  an  equally  northern  latitude  in  Sweden. 

From  east  to  west  there  are,  of  course,  no  climatic  limitations,  and 
spread  out  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  point  far  into  Russia  there  are  over 
1,300  beet-su^ar  factories,  and  the  industry  is  now  spreading  into  the 
Chinese  province  of  Manchuria. 

The  corresponding  latitude  in  America  covers  all  the  territory  i^ 
the  United  States  north  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  east  and  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.,  on  the  west,  as  well  as  a  goodly  portion  of  Canada.  Ho^* 
ever,  owing  to  our  mountain  ranges  the  beet-sugar  territory  ^^V^ 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  in  southern  California  several  h^^^' 
dred  miles  south  of  Santa  Cruz  there  are  produced  the  richest  ^^>^^ 
in  the  world. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  with  a  strip  of  country  nearly  800  H^"^ 
wide  and  3,000  miles  long  Ijing  within  the  latitude  in  which  Eui'^^P® 
produces  sugar  beets  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
which  we  can  produce  from  this  humble  vegetable. 

THE  BRUSSELS   AGREEMENT   AND  THE  CONCLUSIONS  OF  EUROPEAN   STCTG^^ 
MEN   CONCERNING   FUTURE  SUGAR  PRODUCTION   IN  EUROPE. 

The  direct  and  indirect  benefits  brought  about  by  sugar-beet  cii^^JJ^® 
are  so  great  and  so  generally  recognized  in  Europe  that  for  a  nux^"^^ 
of  years  prior  to  1908  their  large  sugar-producing  countries  ^.^^ 
engaged  m  a  maddening  scramble  to  increase  tneir  production- 
Realizing  these  enormous  benefits,  one  government  after  ai^^Jrug 
joined  in  paying  larger  and  larger  bounties  on  export  sugar.      ^ 
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sums  SO  paid  out  in  bounties  amounted  to  untold  millions,  and  re- 
sulted in  Great  Britain  securing  her  sugar  at  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  WTiile  this  was  a  most  satisfactory  situation  for  the 
manufacturers  of  confectionery,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  and  a  myriad 
of  other  articles,  it  was  ruining  Great  Britain's  sugar-producing 
colonies.  For  the  purpose  of  saving  her  colonial  sugars  from  this 
unfair  comjietition  in  British  markets,  Great  Britain  forced  the 
signing  of  the  Brussels  agreement  in  1902,  under  the  terms  of  which 
all  bounty-paying,  sugar-exporting  countries,  except  Russia,  agreed 
to  abolish  their  bounties  in  1903.  Since  that  time  tnere  has  been  but 
little  change  in  the  European  sugar  situation,  and  the  people  whom  I 
met  in  Europe  look  for  no  material  change  in  the  European  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  near  future. 

Sugar  production  is  increasing  gradually  in  the  sugar-exporting 
countries  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, while  the  production  in  France  has  been  falling  away  some- 
what, presumably  owing  to  the  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  it 
costs  about  5  francs  more  to  purchase  and  treat  a  ton  of  beets  in  that 
countrv  than  it  does  in  Germany. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  a  party  to  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention of  1902,  has  continued  to  pay  bounties  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased her  output  of  sugar,  bringing  it  up  to  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  tons,  thus  placing  her  on  a  level  with  Austria-Hungary,  the  sec- 
ond largest  beet  sugar  producing  country  in  the  world.  Sussia  is  said 
to  have  a  wonderfully  rich  sugar-beet  soil,  being  very  rich  and  very 
black,  and  hence  it  absorbs  the  utmost  amount  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Should  there  be  anv  great  increase  in  European  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion, Russia,  with  her  rich  soil  and  low  wage  rate,  is  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  lead.  • 

Of  the  nonexporting  sugar-producing  countries,  Spain,  since  trans- 
ferring her  colonial  problems  from  her  shoulders  to  ours,  in  1898,  has 
built  up  a  home  beet-sugar  industry,  and  now,  instead  of  importing 
sugar,  has  a  small  surplus  for  export,  and  has  joined,  or  is  aoout  to 
jom,  the  Brussels  Convention. 

Italy,  during  the  past  few  years,  has  built  up  her  beet-sugar  indus- 
try from  almost  nothing  to  150,000  tons,  practically  ceasing  to  be  an 
importer,  though  she  is  not  expected  ever  to  become  an  exporter,  and 
the  same  conditions  prevail  as  to  Sweden  and  largely  as  to  Denmark. 

Bulgaria  and  Roumania  are  regarded  as  promising  countries  for  a 
further  development  to  meet  the  requirements  of  home  consumption. 

Switzerland,  on  account  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  coun- 
try, is  regarded  as  out  of  the  question,  while  Servia  and  Greece  seem 
to  be  problematical. 

Great  Britain  recently  reduced  her  Boer  war  revenue  tax  on  sugar 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  most  recent  tax  to  be  levied,  and  it  was 
imposed  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  when  her  revenues  per- 
mitted of  a  reduction  in  taxation  this  should  be  the  first  tax  to  be 
removed ;  and  now  that  the  Government  has  a  large  surplus  revenue, 
the  duty  has  been  cut  from  about  1  cent  to  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  The  tax  was  imposed  purely  as  a  revenue  measure  and  not 
with  a  view  of  protection.  No  reduction  is  made  by  Great  Britain 
in  favor  of  her  colonial  sugars. 

Of  late  there  has  been  no  little  agitation  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  several  British  islands,  with  a 
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view  to  the  gradual  employment  of  their  vast  hordes  of  unomploved. 
Prominent  sugar  importers,  who  admitted  that  they  had  been  fife- 
long  followers  of  Cobden  and  Adam  Smith,  told  me  that  thev  were 
now  firm  advocates  of  establishing  the  industry  in  the  British  Isles 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.    One  of  the  principal  drawbacfa 
to  establishing  the  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  been  the  preponder- 
ance of  large  landed   estates   and  farm  renters  with  year-to-year 
leases,  making  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  factory  projectors  to  se- 
cure long-time  contracts  for  beets.     Lord  Carrington,  president  of 
the  British  board  of  agriculture,  informed  me  that  last  year  he 
secured  the  passajre  through  Parliament  of  a  bill  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  English  estates  by  the  Government  and  subdividing  and 
selling  them  off  to  farmers.     He  stated  that  under  this  bill  he  had 
purchased  100,000  acres  during  the  past  year,  was  now  negotiating 
for  a  2o,000-acre  tract,  and  expected  to  purchase  at  least  100,000 
acres  the  coining  year,  thus  gradually  getting  the  lands  into  small 
ownership  by  the  farmers  who  till  them. 

The  general  impression  which  I  heard  expressed  in  England  was 
that  that  country  would  be  on  a  protective-tariff  basis  within  five 
years.  Should  this  occur,  and  the  cutting  up  of  the  lands  continue, 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  become  the 
leading  agricultural  industry  of  Great  Britain,  for  it  is  claimed  that 
the  tonnage,  sugar  contents,  and  purity  of  the  beets  grown  there  are 
higher  than  in  any  country  on  the  Continent,  and  she  nas  cheap  labor, 
fuel,  and  supplies. 

NOTICEABLE    CONDITIONS   AND    CHANGES    IN    THE   EUROPEAN    BEET-SUGAR 

INDUSTRY. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  of  Europe  is  undergoing  several  changes. 
Formerly  the  factories  were  mostly  small  affairs  and  produced  only 
raw  sugar,  which  was  shipped  to  central  refineries  to  be  refined,  thus 
saving  the  installation  of  much  expensive  machinery  at  the  beet- 
sugar  factory  proper.  The  great  expense  of  the  machinery  for  the 
final  preparation  of  the  sugar  for  market  will  be  appreciated  when  I 
tell  you  that  one  refinery  I  visited  in  Germany  is  compelled  to  pre- 
pare its  sugar  in  20  different  styles  and  sizes  of  cut  loaf,  tablets, 
crushed,  powdered,  cubes,  etc.,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  varied  demands 
of  the  trade,  thus  requiring  20  sets  of  special  machinery. 

With  the  sharp  competition  of  recent  years,  many  of  the  smaller 
factories  have  been  torn  down  or  dismantled  and  their  machinery 
consolidated  in  large  plants  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  new  plants  being  erected  are  all  of  large  capacity.  With 
this  change  in  the  trend  of  affairs,  the  large  factories  oegan  to  edu- 
cate the  people  to  use  granulated  sugar,  so  that  with  a  comparatively 
small  additional  expense  in  machinery  the  trade  could  be  supplied 
with  a  product  ready  for  consumption  without  the  intermeaiary 
work  and  expense  of  the  refiner.  In  most  of  the  countries  I  visited 
I  learned  that  they  were  succeeding  in  their  efforts,  and  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Befgium,  at  least,  a  goodly  portion  of  the  product  of 
the  beet-sugar  factories  is  now  white  granulated  sugar  for  direct 
consumption. 

Another  feature  which  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in  Europe  is 
the  erection  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  to  $75,000  of  quite  a  simple  factory, 
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which  will  extract  8  or  9  per  cent  of  the  sugar,  leaving  the  balance 
of  it  in  the  cossettes  and  molasses,  to  be  prepared  and  used  for  stock 
food.  These  plants  cost  much  less  than  plants  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery to  extract  the  highest  possible  percentage  of  tne  sugar  in  the 
beet,  and  what  value  they  lose  in  sugar  thev  claim  to  more  than 
make  up  in  the  ^ value  of  stock  food.  When  itfr.  Steffens  first  pro- 
posed the  matter  there  he  was  laughed  at,  but  it  is  claimed  that  each 
of  the  severkl  factories  so  installed  has  proven  to  be  successful.  In 
Europe  they  secure  a  low  price  for  sugar  for  export  and  pay  a  high 
price  for  imported  stock  food,  and  whether  or  not  such  plants  as  the 
above  wouldt  be  a  success  in  the  United  States,  where  stock  food  is 
much  cheaper  than  in  Europe,  is  a  question.  It  would  be  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  our  New  England  and  other  Eastern  States,  where 
stock  food  is  high,  than  it  would  in  the  West,  where  stock  food  is 
much  lower. 

In  some  portions  of  Europe  the  farmers  are  so  anxious  to  grow 
sugar  beets  that  in  order  not  to  show  favoritism  the  factories,  after 
receiving  all  the  offers  of  acreage,  allot  each  farmer  his  percentage, 
as  is  done  with  an  oversubscribed  bond  issue.  This  condition  tends 
to  avoid  demands  for  higher  prices  for  the  factory's  raw  material. 

In  some  places  it  is  still  difficult  to  induce  the  peasant  farmers  to 
use  machinery  in  the  treatment  of  their  crop,  some  even  persisting  in 
using  a  forked  spade  in  digging  out  the  beets.  Nearly  all  extensive 
growers,  however,  use  the  most  modern  up-to-date  machinery,  includ- 
ing steam  plows.  Where  land  holdings  are  large,  as  in  Hungary, 
these  extensive  growers  contract  to  furnish  all  the  way  from  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  beets  up  to  as  high  as  3,000  acres,  which  was  the 
largest  acreage  I  learned  of  any  one  grower  furnishing  a  factory. 
Two  such  growers  to  each  American  factory  would  have  furnished  us 
with  more  beets  than  all  of  our  American  factories  sliced  last  year. 
These  large  growers  raise  beets  largely  for  the  indirect  benefits  se- 
cured by  rotating  beets  with  other  crops  and  to  secure  the  pulp  to  feed 
to  their  great  herds  of  stock.  If  for  their  beets  they  secure  anything 
like  the  direct  cost  of  production,  it  is  regarded  as  a  paying  proposi- 
tion, though,  of  course,  they  get  as  high  a  price  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  factories  are  operated  by  large  landed  proprietors, 
who  raise  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products,  run  gi'eat  herds  of  stock, 
operate  dairies,  flour  mills  which  grind  their  wheat,  and  even  brewer- 
ies which  work  up  their  barley  and  hops,  thus  securing  all  the  indirect 
advantages  as  well  as  the  direct. 

I  visited  one  of  the  magnificent  estates  of  Alexander  and  Joseph 
von  Hatvany,  located  at  Hatvan,  Hungary.  This  magnificent  25,000- 
acre  estate  and  its  beautiful  120-room  castle,  now  occupied  by  the 
Hatvanys,  formerly  belonged  to  the  favorite  prime  minister  of  Maria 
Teresa,  who  often  sojourned  there. 

The  estate  is  equipped  with  a  sugar  factory  which  was  slicing  3,000 
tons  of  beets  per  day,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe.  The 
factory  consumes  the  beets  from  70,000  acres,  many  thousand  of  which 
are  grown  on  the  Hatvany  property,  while  individual  growers  furnish 
the  factory  with  as  high  as  3,000  acres  of  beets  each,  which  were 
analyzing  18^  per  cent  sugar. 

The  factory  has  been  operated  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  a 
season,  about  double  the  usual  American  campaign.  This  estate  is 
also  equipped  with  seven  flour  mills,  which  turn  out  30,000  sacks  of 
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flour  a  day,  with  a  brewerv  which  uses  up  the  barley  produced,  with 
4,000  head  of  oxen  and  milch  cows,  with  an  extensive  dairy,  the  milk 
being  shipped  to  Budapest,  and  with  an  extensive  system  of  narrow- 
gauge  railway  equipped  with  600  cars. 

I  visited  sugar-beet  farms  and  interviewed  the  growers  of  seeds, 
among  them  Mr.  Vilmorin,  of  Vilmorin,-  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris, 
established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  largesf  sugar-beet  seed 
growers  in  France,  and  Messrs.  Rabbethge  and  Geisecke,  of  Klein- 
Wanzlaben,  Germany,  the  largest  growers  of  sugar-beet  seed  in  the 
world,  and  the  distinguished  services  of  all  three  of  these  gentlemen 
in  the  interest  of  sugar  have  been  recognized  by  their  home  govern- 
ments. The  sugar-beet  seed  industry  has  grown  to  immense  propor- 
tions, but  a  description  of  either  one  of  these  farms  would  make  a 
volume  by  itself.  Sugar-beet  land  in  this  section  of  Germany  is 
valued  at  10,000  marks  per  hectare,  or  $1,000  an  acre.  The  idein- 
Wanzlaben  farm  covers  4,000  acres  and  it  takes  400  head  of  oxen  to 
work  it.  It  is  equipped  with  60  miles  of  private  railway,  a  1,000-ton 
sugar  factory,  and  a  dozen  or  more  buildings  of  huge  dmiensions  for 
the  preparation  and  storage  of  sugar-beet  seed.  Some  of  the  great 
buildings  are  four  and  five  stories  nigh  and  filled  with  cleaning  ma- 
chinery from  top  to  bottom.  The  laboratories  and  seed- testing  rooms 
are  of  such  dimensions  as  to  accommodate  several  hundred  expert 
operatives,  and  are  equipped  with  all  the  machinery  and  appliances 
that  science  has  evolvea.  The  library  and  museum  is  as  large  as 
Avould  be  found  in  a  good-sized  American  citv,  and  is  filled  with  books 
and  relics  and  appliances  pertaining  to  the  industry  that  are  of  ines- 
timable value.  It  was  here  that  before  starting  the  rounds  of  the 
building  and  farms  the  room  was  darkened  and  by  means  of  stereop- 
ticon  views  they  showed  us  what  we  were  about  to  see.  In  their  vaults 
they  have  a  record  and  the  pedigree  of  every  mother  beet  from  which 
they  have  furnished  seed  smce  the  foundation  of  the  firm,  and  they 
have  photographs  of  every  mother  beet  they  have  raised  for  nearly 
forty  years.  AH  these  photographs  and  records  are  indexed  and  each 
can  be  referred  to  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  same  care  and  attention 
to  the  minutest  detail  of  seed  growing  prevails  at  Vilmorin's  farm, 
just  outside  Paris,  where  he  has  a  beautiful  chateau  and  resides  during 
the  summer. 

Neither  the  sugar-beet  seed  growers  nor  other  scientific  men  I  met 
anticipate  being  able  to  materially  increase  the  sugar  contents  of  the 
beet.  Without  exception,  they  feel  that  about  the  limit  has  been 
reached,  and  the  sugar-beet  seed  growers  are  bringing  every  scientific 
effort  to  bear  to  raising  the  purity  of  the  beet,  in  order  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet  may  be  rendered  extfactable. 

LABOR. 

In  France  ordinary  factory  labor  is  paid  from  3  francs  to  3  francs 
75  centimes  per  day,  equal  to  58  and  73  cents  United  States  currency. 

In  one  place  in  Germany  they  were  paying  as  high  as  2  marks  (48 
cents)  per  day  for  women  and  2^  to  3  marks  for  men,  or  60  to  72 
cents  per  day.  In  another  section  they  were  paying  their  agricultural 
laborers,  who  worked  in  summer  from  4  a.  m.  until  9  p.  m.,  IJ  marks 
(42  cents  United  States  currency)  per  day  for  men,  and  1  mark  10 
pfennigs  (26^  cents  United  States  currency)  for  women.    In  addition 
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to  this  these  laborers  were  furnished  with  lodgings,  with  coffee  three 
times  a  day,  and  with  a  nutritious  dinner.  I  examined  the  lodgings, 
kitchens,  lavatories,  etc.,  which  were  furnished  these  laborers.  The 
buildings  were  substantial,  constructed  of  brick,  with  bare  cement 
floors,  but  would  hardly  be  considered  attractive  by  the  average 
American  workman. 

In  Hungary  factory  wages  run  all  the  way  from  40  to  60  cents 
United  States  currency  per  day. 

In  Austria,  the  agricultural  wage  rate  for  women  is  as  low  as  12 
to  15  cents  United  States  currency  per  day,  and  for  men  20  to  24 
cents.  Men,  on  piecework,  working  from  4  a.  m.  to  8  or  9  p.  m.,  are 
able  to  earn  from  60  to  70  cents  per  day. 

Common  labor  in  the  factories  is  paid  from  25  cents  to  35  cents 
per  day.  Eeturning  from  Budapest  to  Vienna,  I  landed  in  a  snow- 
storm, and  the  next  morning  many  men  were  engaged  by  the  city  in 
shoveling  snow.  I  learned  that  they  were  paid  2  kronen,  or  41  cents 
United  States  currency,  per  day. 

In  order  that  you  may  compare  the  labor  figures  I  have  presented 
with  those  presented  by  Mr.  Baird,  I  have  tabulated  Mr.  Baird's 
figures,  and  append  them  herewith. 


United  States. 


cilOO.OO  ■ 


17i- 
20- 
22i- 


General  foremen per  month . .  $150. 00  -^60. 00 

Highly  skilled  laborer  at  tne  vacuum 

pans per  month.. 

Beet-shed  workmen .per  hour. . 

Beet  feeders do 

At  beet  woHbers do 

At  the  beet cutteiB do 

Knife  sharpeners do 

Head  men  at  the  diffusion  battery. do 

Helpers  at  diffusion  battery do 

Under  the  diffusion  battery do 

Chief  man  at  carbonation do 

Filter-press  foremen do 

Filter-press  men do 

At  the  evaporators do 

At  the  centrifugals do .20- 

Cleaning  boilers,  firing  and  stoking,  head 

boilerman per  hour.. 

Firemen do 

Blacksmiths do 

Boiler  cleaners do 


125.00 
.20i 
.174 
.2-2 
.26 
.274 
.25 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.25 

.m 

.25 
.224 

.30 
.26 
.40. 
.20 


Germany. 


122.00-987.50 

MS.  00- 22.00 
.06 
.054 
.05 


(•) 


.04 
.041 


.064-      .07 
.064-      .074 


Austria. 


e$18.00 
.07 
.07 
.054 


.Ofr- 

.10 

9o.oa- 

.05 

.04 

04- 

.06 

.05- 

.06 

.04- 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.06 
.052 


France 


<iS40.00 


10.08- 
.05A- 
.09- 
.06- 


.10 
10 
.10 
.074 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.07 
.08 


.07 


.08 
.06 


■  In  genera]  by  the  year. 

^  In  general  not  by  the  year. 

^'Or  $294  by  the  year. 

'  For  three  months  and  $10  extra  for  traveling  expenses. 

•  I^id  by  the  sack. 


COST  OF   SUGAR   PRODUCTION   IN    EUROPE. 


Cost  of  production  is  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain  in  foreign  countries, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  I  found  it  especially 
so  in  face  of  the  publicity  given  to  a  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  our  foreign  consuls,  asking  them  to  secure  such  information 
for  the  benefit  of  this  honorable  committee.  Europeans  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  about  like  asking  a  prisoner  to  furnish  the  evidence 
on  which  to  convict  him. 

The  best  specific  evidence  concerning  its  low  cost  of  production  in 
any^  one  country  is  the  figures  of  Otto  Licht,  compiled  from  the 
ruling  daily  prices  on  the  Magdeburg  Sugar  Exchange,  a  most  im- 
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portant  institution,  which  fixes  the  market  price  of  sugar  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  German  sugar  industry. 

These  figures  show  that  in  but  one  year  since  the  Brussels  conven- 
tion has  the  Magdeburg  price  of  sugar  averaged  above  $1.97  per  100 
pounds,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  this  one  year,  when  abnormal 
conditions  prevailed  in  the  sugar  world,  the  average  price  of  sugar  on 
the  Magdeburg  Sugar  Exchange  during  the  past  six  years,  has  been 
$1.85  per  100  pounds. 

If  these  prices  did  not  compensate  the  manufacturers  for  the  direct 
and  indirect  advantages  they  secured  from  the  industry,  it  is  a  fair 
presumption  that  the  industry  would  have  lagged.  The  following 
figures  are  those  of  Licht  in  German  marks  per  100  kilos,  to  which  I 
have  added  the  figures  per  100  pounds  in  United  States  currency: 


1901-2. 
1002-^_ 
1003-4. 


Ifsper 

dlOB. 

United 
states  cur- 
rency per 
100  pounds. 

11.71 
1.91 
1.89 

19M-5 

loavo. 

1006-7 

Marks  per 
lOOldlos. 

United 
States  cur- 
rency per 
100  pounds. 

16.76 
17.54 
17.38 

25  .SS 
16.22 
18.07 

2.78 

I.rr 

1.87 

From  sugar  manufacturers  I  secured  dat&  for  factories  in  differeit 
portions  of  Germany,  which  worked  out  a  cost  of  production  of 
$1.95,  $2.11,  and  $1,98  per  100  pounds,  respectively;  in  Belgium, 
$1,837;  in  Holland,  $1,477  and  $1.61;  in  Austria,  $1.85;  and  in 
Russia,  $2,355. 

The  larger  of  the  above  cost  figures  are  those  where  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  pulp,  molass(^s,  lime  cake,  etc.,  were  not  given,  and 
hence  could  not  be  deducted  from  the  total  expenses  before  dividing 
the  expense  with  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  produced.  That 
this  makes  a  very  material  difference  in  European  cost  of  production 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one  case  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  figures  from  the  sale  of  by-products,  the  amount  so  received 
amounted  to  over  30  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  sugar  produced. 

This  factory  ran  a  little  over  65,000  tons  of  beets,  made  something 
over  22,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  total  expense  amounted  to 
$390,060.50.  Figuring  on  this  basis,  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar 
would  be  $1.79  per  100  pounds.  The  facts  were,  however,  that  the 
receipts  from  tne  sale  of  pulp,  molasses,  and  other  by-products 
amounted  to  $58,004.35,  and  first  deducting  this  amount  from  the 
total  expenses,  and  then  dividing  the  remamder  by  the  pounds  of 
sugar  produced,  showed  a  cost  of  production  of  $1.47y  per  100 
pounds,  a  difference  of  32.2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  average  cost  of  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States  last  year  was 
estimated  at  $5.75  per  ton,  and  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture showed  an  average  extraction  of  12.30  per  cent,  or  240 
pounds  per  ton,  thus  making  the  extractable  sugar  in  the  beet  cost 
$2.33  per  100  pounds  before  the  beets  are  sliced. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  net  cost  of  producing  sugar  in 
Europe  is  materially  lower  than  the  American  beet-sugar  factories 
are  paying  the  farmers  for  the  raw  material.  In  fact,  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  are  receiving  more  money  per  pound  of  extract- 
able  sugar  in  their  beets  than  the  German  sugar  manufacturers  ar^ 
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receiving  for  the  finished  product.  It  should  not  be  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  of  Europe  pay  a  less  price  per  pound  for  the 
sugar  they  eat  than  do  the  people  of  the  United  States,  On  the 
contrary,  owing  to  the  levying  of  consumption  taxes  and  other 
forms  of  internal  taxation,  the  retail  price  of  sugar  throughout  con- 
tinental Europe  is  materially  higher  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

GOVERNMENTAL  INTEREST  IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Eurojpe  the  governments'  intense  interest  in  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
is  not  confined  to  sporadic  efforts,  but  is  constant.  A  failure  of  crops 
in  any  country  of  Europe  would  be  a  national  calamity  and  the  gov- 
ernment sees  to  it  that  such  a  thing  does  not  happen.  In  America 
the  quality  of  the  farmer's  brains  determine  his  success  or  failure. 
Our  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  heroic  work.  Innumerable 
experiments  are  made,  and  the  results  are  conveyed  to  a  goodly 
number  of  our  farmers,  and  there  the  work  might  be  said  to  cease. 
From  that  time  on  the  farmer  is  left  to  himself,  and  whether  or  not 
he  profits  by  this  work  concerns  no  one  but  the  farmer  himself.  In 
Europe  it  is  quite  different.  The  reasonable  presumption  there  is  that 
unaiaed  the  peasant  farmer  can  not  produce  as  aoundant  crops  as 
when  aided  by  the  skilled  agriculturist,  vrko  sees  to  it  that  European 
lands  are  enriched  by  more  brains  and  more  fertilizer  per  acre  than 
any  other  lands  in  tne  world. 

Undoubtedly  this  continuity  of  effort  and  the  results  thereby  ob- 
tained are  best  illustrated  in  their  governmental  work  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  which  effort  began  in  France  and 
Germany  over  a  century  ago  and  has  never  ceased  for  a  moment 
from  that  day  to  this. 

By  governmental  aid  in  the  scientific  breeding  of  sugar  beet  seed 
they  have  raised  the  purity  of  the  beet,  and  have  more  than  trebled 
its  sugar  contents.  They  have  increased  the  size  of  the  beet  to  such 
an  extent  that  1  acre  now  produces  as  many  tons  of  beets  as  were 
formerly  harvested  from  2  acres. 

They  have  assisted  the  mechanical  engineers  and  machinery  manu- 
facturers in  perfecting  their  processes  of  extraction,  so  that  the  rich 
beets  of  to-day,  manipulated  by  modern  machinery  and  methods, 
yield  three  times  as  much  sugar  per  ton  as  they  did  a  few  decades 
ago. 

They  have  taught  the  farmers  how  to  rotate  their  other  crops  with 
sugar  beets  with  such  success  that  if  the  sugar  beet  were  now  removed 
and  all  the  land  put  into  other  crops  the  entire  acreage  would  not 
produce  as  much  tonnage  of  other  crops  as  is  now  produced  in  addi- 
tion to  their  sugar  beets. 

The  further  result  is  that  in  addition  to  these  vast  indirect  advan- 
tages Europe  is  saving  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  which  she  would  otherwise  send  to  the  Tropics  for 
sugar,  in  addition  to  drawing  one  hundred  and.fi fty  to  two  hundred 
millions  a  year  in  gold  from  other  countries  from  the  sale  of  the 
sugar  she  exports. 

Nor  have  these  efforts  ceased.  Farmers'  meetings  in  country  school- 
hou?es  are  still  addressed  by  scientific  agriculturists,  who  are  teaching 
the  farmers  how  to  produce  a  greater  and  greater  tonnage  of  sugar 
beets  to  the  acre.    Nor  have  they  stopped  the  scientific  work  with  the 
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manufacturing  end  of  the  industry.  At  Berlin  the  Government  owns 
what  is  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  sugar  institute  in  the  world.  The 
immense  four-story  building  occupied  by  this  institute  was  erected  for 
this  particular  purpose,  and  is  equipped  with  every  known  scientific 
instrument  and  piece  of  machinery  used  in  sugar  'work,  including  a 
complete  working  beet-sugar  factory  in  miniature.  The  laboratories 
are  marvels  and  the  library  is  said  to  contain  every  standard  work  on 
sugar  which  has  ever  been  published,  as  well  as  all  the  current  sugar 
puolications  of  the  world  and  tens  of  thousands  of  sugar  documents 
and  pamphlets. 

Dr.  Alexander  Herzfeld,  one  of  the  world's  most  celebrated  sugar 
chemists  and  experts,  presides  over  this  institution,  assisted  by  a 
faculty  composed  of  the  ablest  su^ar  experts  in  the  German  Empire. 
In  showing  me  through  the  buildmg,  Doctor  Herzfeld  explained  the 
workings  of  the  institute.  From  one  year's  end  to  the  other  the  most 
careful  research  work  is  conducted,  analyzing  and  testing  first  the  dif- 
ferent commercial  varieties  of  sugar-beet  seed  and  then  sending  it  out 
to  various  factories,  where  it  is  planted  on  soils  of  diflFerent  character, 
later  noting  the  tonnage  yield,  and  finally  the  sugar  contents  and 
purity,  thus  determining*  which  particular  seed  will  give  the  best  re- 
sults in  each  character  of  soil.  They  study  manufacturing  processes 
and  have  experimental  machinery  constructed  with  the  view  of  still 
further  perfecting  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  industry. 

They  analyze  the  coal,  the  coke,  and  the  various  other  factory  sup- 
plies used  by  German  beet-sugar  factories,  and,  as  Dr.  Herzfeld 
remarked,  they  had  even  analyzed  the  wine  which  the  factory  direct- 
ors drank. 

Students  in  this  school  take  minor  positions  in  the  German  sugar 
factories  during  the  ninety-day  campaign  and  then  return  to  their 
technical  studies.  The  graduates  of  this  school  know  about  all  that 
is  to  be  learned  concerning  the  technical  working  of  a  sugar  factory, 
and  having  graduated  they  fill  the  highest  technical  positions  in  the 
factories  and  in  the  fields,  and  secure  marvelous  results  for  the 
industry. 

In  Germany  a  j^oung  man  knows  that  if  he  perfects  himself  in  the 
art  of  sugar  making  his  future  is  assured,  that  even  though  eveir 
other  country  in  the  world  produces  its  own  sugar,  and  thus  cut  on 
German  exports,  his  country  will  still  continue  to  produce  all  the 
sugar  the  German  people  consume;  and  hence  young  men  of  brains 
and  intellect  are  always  attracted  to  this  industry,  raising  its  scien- 
tific standard  and  bringing  it  closer  and  closer  to  the  point  where  the 
science  of  the  Temperate  Zone  can  compete  with  the  slave  wage  rate? 
of  the  Tropics. 

I  asked  a  German  ofBcial  what  would  be  the  result  if  in  following 
the  policy  already  adopted  in  part  by  the  United  States — and  now 
proposed  by  some  to  be  more  completely  adopted — the  German  Gov- 
ernment should  make  such  tariflF  concessions  to  its  South  African 
colonies  or  to  weak  but  independent  sugar-producing  tropical  coun- 
tries as  would  enable  them  to  produce  sugar  and  ship  it  into  Germany 
in  competition  with  German  beet  sugar.  Instantly  he  replied:  "it 
would  create  a  revolution  and  wreck  the  Empire.  Such  a  thought  is 
preposterous — not  to  be  dreamed  of  for  even  a  moment.  A  chancellor 
who  would  suggest  such  a  thing  would  be  mobbed  within  twenty-four 
hours." 
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With  protective  tariffs  and  bounties  and  cartels  and  sugar  schools 
and  lectures  to  the  farmers  on  how  to  secure  the  best  results,  the 
fostering  protection  and  care  of  that  Government  to  tiie  sugar  in- 
dustry is  real  and  substantial  and  both  farmers  and  capitalists  know 
what  to  expect 

The  growth  of  this  industry  and  its  influence  on  the  world  price 
and  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar,  perhaps,  is  illustrated  best  by 
its  record  in  Germany,  figures  of  which,  compiled  from  the  tables  of 
Otto  Licht,  are  given  below. 

Taking  these  figures  of  ten-year  periods  from  1835  to  date,  it  is 
seen  that  at  the  earlier  date  they  had  122  factories  that  produced  an 
average  of  but  11  tons  of  suffar  per  annum  per  factory,  while  now 
they  have  869  factories  whi(£  produce  an  average  of  6,026  tons  of 
su^r  per  factory. 

The  tonnage  of  beets  per  acre  during  this  period  has  been  raised 
from  7.7  to  12.73 ;  the  extractable  sugar  from  122  pounds  per  ton  of 
beets  to  346  pounds ;  the  area  harvested  from  3,260  acres  of  beets  to 
1,110,467  acres;  and  the  sugar  produced  from  1,408  tons  to  2,223.621. 

During  this  period  the  annual  taxes  collected  on  sugar  have  risen 
from  less  than  $4,000,000  a  year  to  nearly  thirty-four  millions  a  year, 
and  the  per  capita  consumption  has  risen  from  4.4  pounds  to  41.18 
pounds.  During  this  period  they  have  had  much  to  do  in  revolu- 
tionizing the  co^  of  production  and  the  price  of  sugar,  the  Magde- 
burg price  of  which  has  dropped  from  $9.49  per  100  pounds  in  1856 
to  $1.97  in  1907.  To-day  the  Magdeburg  price  of  the  41  pounds  of 
sugar  the  average  German  annually  consumes  is  but  a  trifle  greater 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago  forthe  9|  pounds  he  then  consumed. 


Development  of  the  German  beci-sugar  industry,  t8S6-t907. 
[AH  wdffhta  In  metrle  tons  of  2,204  pounds.] 
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Though  on  account  of  its  great  indirect,  sa^  well  •as  direct  advan- 
tages, the  sugar  industry  has  received  more  governmental  aid  and 
attention  in  Europe  than  perhaps  has  any  other,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  industry  which  receives  the  fostering  care  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  a  nominal  annual  fee  the  farmer  belongs  to  an  agricultural 
society,  one  of  whose  experts  visits  his  farm  every  thirty  days  and 
inspects  his  crops  and  his  stock.  If  his  pigs  are  not  looking  up  to 
standard,  or  his  cows  are  not  giving  enough  milk,  or  the  milk  is  poor, 
a  veterinary  is  sent  for  forthwith,  and  if  each  and  every  crop  is  not 
lip  to  standard,  he  is  told  what  to  do,  and  it  is  seen  to  that  he  does  it. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops  is  devised 
by  the  experts.  This  system  of  directing  the  farmers  has  reached  its 
highest  development  in  Germany,  but  it  is  in  vogue  to  a  ^eater  or 
less  degree  all  over  Europe.  The  effects  of  it  are  very  striking  when 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  western  European  countries  are  com- 

fared  to  those  of  Russia  and  the  United  States.    The  following  table 
or  1906,  covering  four  leading  cereal  crops  in  five  countries,  illus- 
I  rates  the  value  of  this  character  of  work: 

Average  yield  per  acre. 

I    Wheat.  Oats.  Barley.   ■      Rye. 


Bujthels. 

JtusheU. 

Bu$kelJi. 

30.1 

25.5 

15.7 

47.4 

33.5 

24.2 

27.3 

22.4 

16.7 

27.2 

22.9 

17.6 

80.4 

22.7 

17.8 

18.9 

13.4 

IIJ 

-  -  -l . 

'    BuMheU. 

United  States 13.8 

Germany _._ _ 28.0 

Prance- ,  19.8 

Austria _ '  17.8 

Hungary .._ ._. '  17.6 

Russia _ , 9.2 

While  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  cane-sugar  industry  is  an 
industrial  juggernaut  which  blights  and  crushes  every  other  industry 
that  lies  in  its  path,  it  is  equally  well  understood  that  the  beet-siigar 
industry  is  an  aid  to  all  other  industries.  On  large  areas  in  Germany 
they  have  demonstrated  b}-  scientific  tests  covering  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  beet  culture,  when 
one-fifth  of  the  land  was  planted  to  sugar  beets,  that  the  remaining 
four-fifths  of  the  area  yielded  24  per  cent  more  wheat,  14.8  per  cent 
more  rye,  25.2  per  cent  more  barley,  41.5  pgr  cent  more  oats,  8G  per 
rout  more  pease,  and  102.3  per  cent  more  potatoes  than  was  secured 
from  the  entire  area  before  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  beet  as  a 
rotating  crop. 

The  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  Europe's  methods  of  scientific 
farming  is  best  illustrated  in  the  production  of  two  of  our  leading 
cereals,  wheat  and  oats.  The  1907  farm  value  of  all  the  wheat  and 
oats  we  produced  on  the  77,000,000  acres  devoted  to  those  two  crop? 
amounted  to  $1,223,573,000.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  crops  the 
average  yield  per  acre  in  (iermany  in  1906  was  exactly  double  what  it 
was  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  and  hence,  had  our'farmers  been  as 
skillful  as  are  the  German  farmers,  in  a  single  year  they  would  have 
added  nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  to  their  income  from 
these  two  products. 

It  thus  would  seem  that  the  scientists  of  Europe  have  effectually 
squelched  those  who  were  wont  to  scoff  at  the  so-called  "worn-out 
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soils  of  Europe  "  when  comparing  them  with  our  "  virgin  soils,"  and 
unless  we  succeed  in  teaching  our  farmers  better  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, the  comparison  will  become  more  odious  than  it  is  now. 

In  Germany,  France,  and  Austria-Hungary  the  same  paternal 
spirit  is  shown  in  stock  raising  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  farmers  are 
being  taught  that  it  is  as  cheap  to  produce  good  as  poor  stock.  The 
Prussian  Government  owns  4,200  stallions,  one  of  which  cost  $150,000 
and  several  of  which  cost  $75,000  each.  In  the  spring  these  govern- 
ment stallions  are  sent  on  their  rounds  through  the  country  and  their 
service  is  furnished  at  from  2  to  6  marks,  a  certificate  of  pedigree 
being  furnished  with  the  service.  Individuals  may  own  stallions, 
but  can  only  use  them  for  service  if  certified  by  the  government  ofii- 
cials,  and  the  farmer  accepting  service  from  an  uncertified  stallion  is 
subject  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  marked  effect  which  this  system  has 
had  in  raising  the  character  of  stock  in  these  countries  is  said  to  more 
than  justify  the  establishment  of  it.  Perhaps  the  be.it  evidence  of 
the  value  or  this  scientific  method  of  breeding  is  seen  in  the  German 
cavalr\\  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  mounted  cavalry  in  the  world. 

El^ROPEAN  THEORY  OF  TAXATION    AND  POLITICAL  ErONOMY. 

European  countries  which  formerly  collected  a  large  amount  of 
revenue  on  sugar  imports  finally  raised  their  customs  duties  high 
enough  to  induce  their  capitalists  to  erect  beet-sugar  factories  and 
produce  their  sugar  at  home,  and  thus  bectfme  independent  of  tropical 
sugar.  Then  they  imposed  consumption  taxes  with  which  to  replace 
the  losses  in  customs  duties,  and  to-day  the  eight  principal  sugar- 
producing  countries  of  Europe  secure  over  $188,000,000  of  revenue 
per  annum  from  consumption  and  other  forms  of  sugar  taxation,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which  I  have  i)repaix^d  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  honorable  committeo : 

Sugar  tlutivH  collected  in  inimiim}  rcuuirUs  nf  Eiimifr,  also  in  the  United  States. 
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1907 

190(1-7 

1906-7 

1907 

1906-7 
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1907 

1907 
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in  I'liited 
Slates  cur- 
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KuMsia rubles. .    101 ,  1('.7. 2G3 

Austria- Hungary,  krones.  /'1?6. Hou,  000 

Germany mark!t..i  146,32t>,70H 

France francs..    153,949,000 

Italy lire..,  75,618,929 

Hollaud gulden . .     24, 300,  OuO 

Spain pesetas. . i    26, 696, 712 

Belgium franca..     17,987,924 


Total  ... 
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S;.J2,265,610 

18.28  : 

3>S,  191,500 

23.32  i 

35.118.408 

40.37  1 

30,020,a'>5 

35.24  1 

14,746.691 

7.85 

9, 902, 250 

39.81 

4,618,531 

11.08 

3,507,645 

24.57  j 

188.359,720 

c  60,1:35,181 

82.60 

$0. 0218 
.0343 
.015<j 
.0218 
.0573  ] 
.0466  I 
.0207 
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50.40 
.80 
.63 
.77 
.45 
1.86 
.23 
.50 


.0084 


I 


SI.  80 
2.83 
1.29 
1.80 
4.73 
8.85 
1.71 
1.68 


«  otto  LIcht. 

» Estimated  by  Doctor  Miku8cb,  Vienna. 

<•  1008  revenue  collected,  $49,984,905;  figures  on  1908  conf<umption  not  available. 

At  least  for  Europe,  the  advantages  of  this  policy  are  manifold.' 
In  the  first  place,  the  $188,000,000  annually  collected  in  revenues  from 
consumption  and  other  forms  of  internal  sugar  taxes  is  a  far  greater 
amount  than  they  ever  collected  on  sugar  imports.     In  the  sexjond 
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Elace,  their  people  pay  less  per  pound  for  their  sugar  than  they  did 
efore,  or  than  they  probably  would  now  if  the  world  depended  ex- 
clusively on  the  Tropics  for  its  sugar  supply.  In  the  third  place,  they 
keep  at  home  from  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  send  to  the  Tropics  every  year  to  purchase 
their  sugar.  In  the  fourth  place,  they  annually  draw  from  $150,000,- 
000  to  $200,000,000  from  other  countries  in  payment  of  the  sugar 
thev  export.  In  the  fifth  place,  they  give  employment  to  their  people 
ana  their  capital.  In  the  sixth  place,  without  increasing  their  culti- 
vated area  (which  is  impossible),  they  produce  several  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes  in  e.^€ss 
of  what  they  could  possibly  produce  on  the  same  acreage  if  they  did 
not  have  the  sugar  beet  to  rotate  with.  This  is  what  the  Europeans 
call  statesmanship  and  is  the  reason  they  have  decorated  most  of  the 
men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  line  of  sugar  produc- 
tion. Their  theory  is  that,  in  any  event,  government  revenues  must 
be  raised;  that  if  they  import  all  their  sugar  and  collect  an  import 
duty  on  it  of  2  cents  per  pound,  it  raises  me  price  of  sugar  by  that 
amount;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  foster  the  industry  and 
produce  their  sugar  at  home  and  levy  on  it  a  consumption  tax  of  2 
cents  per  pound,  they  collect  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  the  con- 
sumer pays  his  ffovernnient  no  more  in  taxes,  and  the  countries  are 
enriched  by  halx  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  compensates  many 
times  over  the  difference  in  cost  between  tropical  and  temperate  zone 
sugar.  It  is  quite  in  line  with  Lincoln's  statement  that "  I  don't  know 
much  about  political  economy,  but  I  do  know  that  when  we  purchase 
a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  Great  Britain  for  a  hundred  dollars,  we  get 
the  rails  and  Great  Britain  gets  the  money,  and  when  we  produce  the 
rails  from  our  own  mines  and  in  our  own  mills,  we  have  both  the 
money  and  the  rails." 

THE  DANGER  POINTS   IN    THE   SUGAR  WORLD,  AS  SEEN   BY  EUROPEAN 

SUGAR   MEN. 

The  authorities  I  met  naturally  were  pleased  at  our  comparative 
inaction  relative  to  expanding  our  home  beet-sugar  industry.  Thev 
said  that  for  a  few  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Dincley  tariff  bill 
they  were  alarmed  at  our  rapid  erection  of  factories,  but  that  when 
the*^  Spanish- American  war  terminated  and  we  began  to  develop  a 
colonial  policy  so  different  from  what  they  say  could  possibly  exist 
in  any  European  country,  their  fear  of  the  mainland  inaustry  ceased 
and  their  apprehension  was  transferred  to  Cuba  and  our  colonial 
possessions. 

Since  the  Dutch  Government  enacted  laws  which  prohibit  the 
further  expansion  of  the  cane  area  in  Java,  Europe  has  ceased  to 
worry  about  the  future  sugar  output  of  that  island. 

They  say  they  predicted  the  extermination  by  sugar  of  all  other 
agricultural  industries  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  but  that  they  fear 
neither  of  these  islands,  regarding  600,000  to  750,000  tons  as  the 
maximum  capacity  of  each. 

But  they  canV  talk  of  either  Cuba  or  the  Philippines  without 
using  expletives.  They  feel  that  Cuba,  w4th  sufficient  laoor,  is  capable 
of  producing  anywhere  from  six  to  twelve  million  tons  a  year,  and 
that  the  Philippines  could  easily  produce  as  much  more.    They  are 
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expecting  that  if  we  make  any  further  tariff  concessions  to  Cuba, 
Cuba  will  find  a  way  to  coax  the  tobacco  and  other  laborers  onto  the 
sugar  plantations  and  go  on  doubling  up  her  sugar  crop,  and  that  if 
we  make  any  considerable  concession  to  the  Philippines,  American 
and  other  exploiters  will  go  in  there  and,  with  the  aid  of  native  and 
Japanese  laborers,  become  a  tremendous  sugar-producing  country  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  eventually  forcing  into  the  British 
market  all  duty-paid  sugar,  including  that  of  Cuba,  which  now 
comes  to  United  States  ports. 

The  only  other  point  they  fear  is  Formosa,  which  is  within  100 
miles  of,  but  not  regarded  as  being  as  good  a  sugar  country  as,  the 
Philippines. 

Formosa  is  ordering  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  sugar-making 
machinery  in  Europe.  One  consulting  sugar  engineer  told  me  that 
4  of  the  largest  German  sugar-machinerv  houses  had  each  advised 
him  that  they  were  swamped  with  work,  each  house  stating  that 
it  had  received  the  entire  order  for  all  the  sugar-making  machinery 
which  the  Japanese  were  putting  into  Formosa.  He  calculated  that 
the  Japanese  had  two  reasons  for  misleading  the  machinery  manu- 
facturers— one  because  such  a  statement  would  secure  them  the  low- 
est possible  price  for  the  machinery,  the  other  that  for  ax  time  it 
would  conceal  the  magnitude  of  their  operations. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION   IN  THE  ORIENT,  JAVA,  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

I  did  not  go  to  Europe  with  the  expectation  of  learning  anything 
of  note  about  tropical  sugar  production.  At  every  turn,  however, 
I  found  people  who  were  as  thoroughly  posted  on  the  general  tropical 
sugar  situation  as  they  were  on  their  own  Temperate  Zone  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar,  and  at  Amsterdam  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inter- 
viewing a  world-renowned  tropical  sugar  expert  and  a.uthority,  who 
had  just  returned  after  a  seventeen  years'  residence  in  Java,  next 
door  to  the  Philippines. 

In  the  latter  eighties  a  serious  blight  struck  the  Javan  cane,  and 
while  its  progress  was  slow,  it  was  sure,  and  it  threatened  the  total 
extinction  of  the  sugar  industry.  In  1891  the  Javan  planters  ap- 
pealed to  the  mother  country  for  aid,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsen-Geerligs, 
already  a  noted  scientist  in  the  sugar  world,  was  selected  to  go  out 
to  the  island  and  try  and  save  the  industry.  Mr.  Geerligs  went  out 
and  took  charge  of  the  experimental  station,  and  largely  through  his 
efforts  not  only  has  the  industry  been  saved,  but  it  has  been  built 
up  from  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter tons,  making  it  the  second  largest  tropical  sugar-producing  sec- 
tion in  the  world. 

Mr.  Geerligs  talked  freely,  but  modestly,  of  his  great  work  in 
Java.  Perhaps  all  that  will  interest  this  honorable  committee  is  con- 
tained in  the  loUowing  from  my  notes,  which  were  made  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  interview : 

They  (the  177  Javan  sugar  planters,  wlioso  estates  last  year  produced 
1,210,197  tons  of  sugar)  are  all  indei>endent  financially,  but  are  all  members  of 
the  Sugar  Planters'  Association  and  work  together.  Practically  all  of  them  live 
in  Holland.  They  have  all  made  money,  but  the  people  of  the  islands  are  Just 
aa  poor  as  ever-— 30,000.000  natives,  60,000  Hollanders  and  half-castes.  Thirty 
thousand  Dutch  and  native  soldiers  in  all  the  Dutch  possessions.  Wage  rate: 
Men,  6d. ;  women,  2id. ;  boys,  2d.  per  day.     Women  and  boys  do  only  light 
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work.  •  Abundance  of  people.     When  planters  want  laborers  they  semi  criers 
through  the  towns  and  get  all  they  want.     Pay  off  every  few  days,  and  natives 
spend  their  money  quickly.    The  country  was  occupied  1,200  years  ago,  but  was 
given  up  later  on.     Ruins  of  most  beautiful  palaces  are  still  there,  bat  the 
natives  deteriorated  as  soon  as  left  to  themselves.     Every  inch  of  ground  now 
cultivated.     One  who  had  not  been  there  in  ten  years  would  n<Jt  recoguiie  it 
Far  more  generally  cultivated  than  Holland  and  Belgium,  yet  believes  that  If 
left  to  themselves  for  ten  years  only  rusty  railroad  tracks  and  ruins  would  indi- 
cate that  civilization  had  ever  been  there.    The  Filipinos  are  practically  the 
same  race  of  people.    Holland  can  not  colonize  Java ;  can  merely  hold  It   The 
soil  is  very  poor,  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Philippines,  which  Is  excc<»dlngly 
rich.    Largely  by  fertilization  have  doubled  the  sugar  crop  without  greatly 
increasing  the  acreage.    Use  much  ammonia  and  oil  cake.     Without  any  tariff 
favors  Philippines  can  comi)ete  with  the  world  in  sugar  production.    In  vo 
event  will  the  building  up  of  the  sugar  industry  benefit  the  i)eople  of  the  Philip- 
pines.   The  money  will  all  go  to  absentee  people  of  wealth.    Java  enjoys  no 
tariff  concessions  and  asks  for  none.     She  has  driven  European  sugar  out  of 
China,  largely  out  of  India,  and  partly  out  of  Persia.    At  IJ  cents  iier  vKund 
Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit,  and  the  Philippines  can  do  much  bettor  with 
modern  methods.     Fears  large  production  in  Formosa.    Java  has  good  climate 
for  sugar — always  warm,  but  soil  is  very  i>o<)r.    Parties  wanted  him  to  go  into 
a  sugar  enterprise  in  Porto  Rico,  but  he  declined,  for  reason  that  we  had  not 
settled  Philippine  matters,  and  that  if  we  encouraged  Philippines  they  would 
eventually  ruin  Porto  Rican  sugar  industry,  as  well  as  home  beet  and  cane 
and  Hawaii. 

To  further  show  the  standing  of  Mr.  Geerligs,  I  reproduce  the  fol- 
lowing from  London  Tropical  Life  of  May.  1908: 

THE  MANUKACTURK  OF  CANK  SUGAR  IN   JAVA. 

As  foreshadowed  in  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Prlnsen-Goerligs  in  the  October  (1907) 
issue  of  Tropirnl  Life,  Ihnl  w»Ml-known  authority  on  sugar  has  puhliFhed  an 
important  work  on  cane-sugar  manufacture,  a  book  the  contents  of  which  have 
already  made  their  mark  In  the  sugar -producing  world.  That  part  of  the  book 
dealing  with  the  choniipal  jis  well  as  the  mechanical  processes  in  the  industry 
prove  that  tlioy  have  boon  written  by  a  man  of  great  experience  and  high 
capacities.     Ills  work  !s  of  great  value  for  the  practical  sugar  manufacturer. 

*  «  «  *  4i  #  « 

When  one  compares  these  accounts  with  those  to  hand  from  a  primitive  center 
like  India,  he  is  either  inclined  to  feel  that  the  Indian  cultivator  is  In  an 
utterly  hopelc^ss  state,  or  that  the  sooner  au  English  Prlnsen-Geerligs  is  dis- 
covered and  ^ent  to  improve  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar  in  India 
as  "  P.  G."  has  done  in  Java  the  better  for  the  tinancial  position  of  our  eastern 
empire.  ^ 

«  *  4i  4i  #  *  • 

The  present  l)ook  runs  into  450  i)ages,  is  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  In  a 
strong,  handsome  cover,  very  attractive  to  the  eye. 

Although  constantly  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Geerligs  on  the  subject, 
that  gentleman,  with  his  usual  nu^lesty,  omitted  to  mention  the  following  inter- 
esting function,  particulars  of  which  we  owe  to  our  contemporary,  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Journal,  which  reports  that  "  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerligs,  whose  con- 
nection Willi  the  Javan  siipir  industry  is  about  to  terminate,  has  been  the 
recipient  of  well-deserved  honors  at  the  hands  of  the  syndicate  of  Java  sugar 
planters,  who  have  presented  him  with  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  in  virtue 
of  his  distinguished  {-ervices  as  a  director  of  their  experiment  stations." 

Everyone  intorestt^  in  snirar  cultivation  will  agree  with  the  International 
Sugar  Journal  that  the  honor,  uniqre  in  its  way,  is  well  deserved. 

It  will  also  please  his  English  friends  to  learn  that  the  Dutch  Government 
has  recently,  as  a  proof  of  their  appret'iatlon  of  his  services.  ai>po1nttHi  him  an 
officer  of  the  Orange  Nassau  Order.  Meanwhile  we  are  looking  forward  to  tlie 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Geerligs  at  an  early  date,  as  he  is  resigning  his  post 
in  Java  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Amsterdam  as  a  consultant. 

Further  evidence  covering  (he  cost  of  production  in  the  Philippine^ 
under  antiquated  methods  was  contained  in  a  statement  of  E.  R. 
Luzuriaga,  of  Bacolod,  Negios  Occidental,  P.  T.,  and  furnished  the 
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Senate  Committee  on  the  Philippines  by  Senator  Hale.    Is  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Senator  Hale.  I  supiwse  you  hnve  seeu  the  figures  that  he  has  niatle  as  to  the 
cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  sugar  on  his  own  plantation  or  farm  or  estate, 
and  of  six  or  eight  others,  as  given  to  me.  He  states  the  cost  upon  his  own  was 
69  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  in  the  next  estate,  G2  cents;  in  the  next,  74;  in 
the  next,  74;  In  the  next,  70;  in  the  two  later  ones  he  names,  82  and  89;  and 
the  selling  price  of  his  own,  as  against  69,  is  $1,735;  against  62,  ^1.6Q\  against 
74,  $1.62;  and  against  the  other  74,  $1.48:  and  against  70,  $1.70,  or  a  net  prqfit 
per  hundred  pounds  ranging  from  64.76  to  90  per  cent.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  letter,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  given  to  me,  is  stated  to  be  confidential 
and  I  will  not  put  it  in.  It  is  from  E.  R.  Luzuriaga,  Bacolod,  Negros  Occidental, 
P.  I.,  and  dated  February  9,  1905. 

Now,  I  do  not  know,  as  the  letter  is  stated  to  be  confidential,  how  much,  if 
any,  of  it  the  committee  ought  to  use.  In  reading  it  over  hurriedly  I  did  not 
notice  that  it  was  marked  confidential.  These  are  the  figures,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  accompany  that  letter. 

SUMMARY. 


Estate. 


CoromifBioner  Luzuriaga. 

Seflor  Juan  Ariueat 

Sefior  Ramos 

Sefior  JuanCabancar 


Sefior  Fredricolnatti. 


Acre«.    I    Sugar.    \^^l^l^. 


150 
37.5 
187.6 
1,600 


481, 2.M)  I 

191,126  I 

,    440,000  I 

;5, 600, 000  j 


Co^t  per      Selling  [  Profit  per 
100  pounds,     price.     100  pounds. 


3,208 
6.096  I 
2,346  I 
3,666 


I 


90.694 
.6218 
.743 
.743 
.707 
.82 
.892 


1  .892    ,1 


$1. 736  I 
1.69 
1.62 
1.487  ; 

1.70 


Average 468.76  I    416,693 


3,579 


.744 


1.625 


$1,041 
.769 
.976 
.744 


Per  cent 
profit. 


180 
15& 
131 
100 

140 


.944  I 


185 


If  still  further  evidence  were  needed  to  corroborate  these  fibres 
and  Mr.  Geerlig's  views  concerning  the  Philippines,  it  is  furnished 
by  an  article  in  the  Manila  Bulletin  of  September,  1907. 

The  Bulletin  states  that  in  the  Bais  district  of  Negros  Seiior  Felix 
Montenegro  and  his  brother-in-law,  Seiior  Jose  Bocanegra,  large 
hacienderos  have  each  put  in  a  Buffalo-Pitts  steam  plow,  each  of  which 
at  an  expense  of  $10  a  day  does  the  work  of  50  men  and  100  carabao; 
that  both  plows  are  operated  by  natives,  and  each  will  take  care  of 
625  acres.  The  Bulletin  states  that  Montenegro  had  a  worn-out  cane 
field,  which  he  had  plowed  seven  times  with  a  Chine^;e  plow  the 
preceding  year  and  yet  failed  to  get  a  crop ;  that  he  plowed  this  field 
14  inches  deep  with  his  steam  plow;  that  he  had  worked  his  cane 
through  his  primitive  mill,  which  was  22  years  old,  but  "  is  still  in 
serviceable  condition  "  and  in  which  he  "  estimates  that  he  loses  easily 
20  per  cent  of  his  sugar  in  the  milling,"  and  yet  with  this  antiquated 
mill  his  yield  from  the  "  worn-out "  land,  which  would  produce  noth- 
ing when  plowed  seven  times  in  the  customary  Philippine  manner!, 
was  11,619  pounds,  or  over  5^  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  Bulletin 
states  that  the  soil  is  12  feet  deep  and  that  it  is  in  such  good  condi- 
tion that  Montenegro  has  replanted  it  to  cane  without  replowing. 
The  Bulletin  states  that  the  wage  rate  is  from  10  to  12  pesos  per 
month,  or  from  19  to  23  cents  per  day.  Seiior  Montenegro  estimates 
his  loss  of  juice  at  20  per  cent  in  the  grinding,  and  there  is  a  further 
average  loss  in  the  Philippines  of  35  per  cent  in  the  boiling,  and  yet 
Seiior  Montenegro  marketed  11,619  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  from  so- 
called  "  worn-out  "  soil  that  presumably,  like  the  other  sugar  lands  of 
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the  Philippines,  has  been  constantly  in  cane  for  thirty  to  forty  years 
without  a  particle,  of  fertilizer  ever  having  been  applied  to  it. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  the  most  scientific  work  in  Java, 
under  a  Prinsen-Geerligs,  with  the  use  of  vast  quantities  of  expensiTe 
fertilizers,  the  most  modern  and  scientifically  conducted  mills  in  the 
world,  they  have  been  able  to  bring  the  Javan  production  up  to  9,477 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  or  81  per  cent  of  what  they  are  able  to  get 
in  the  Philippines  simply  by  steam  plowing,  with  no  science,  no  fer- 
tilization, ana  a  process  that  loses  20  per  cent  of  the  juice  in  extraction 
and  35  per  cent  in  the  boiling.    Mr.  Geerliffs  said  that  at  IJ  cents 
per  pound  the  Javan  sugar  planters  could  make  40  per  cent,  and  that 
the  Philippines  with  their  rich  soils  could  produce  much  more  cheaply, 
which  statement  would  seem  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  Seiior  Monte- 
negro's simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive  method  of  installing  a 
$6,000  Buffalo-Pitts  steam  plow  and  without  the  installation  of  a 
modern  mill. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked  why  capital  has  not  gone  into 
the  Philippines  and  developed  the  industry  ii  there  they  can  produce 
sugar  so  cneaply.  It  might  be  answered  by  asking  why  it  did  not  go 
into  Java  long  ago,  instead  of  waiting  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  even  though  the  Dutch  maintained  a  stable  government  m  Java, 
which  Spain  did  not  do  in  the  Philippines,  while  since  American 
occupation  their  future  tariff  relations  with  the  United  States  have 
not  been  determined  and  capital  is  a  very  timid  article.  Throw  open 
our  doors  to  Philippine  sugar  and  the  question  will  be  asked  no  longer 
Under  such  conditions  it  would  not  take  a  Prinsen-Geerligs  to  flwxi 
the  world  with  oriental  sugar. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  with  all  his  skill  and 
expensive  fertilizers  and  sugar  machinery  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerligs  has 
been  able  to  bring  the  yield  of  10  of  the  177  Javan  sugar  estates  up 
to  a  point  approximating  what  Senor  Montenegro  has  done  on  the 
"  worn-out "  sugar  lands  of  the  Philippines  with  neither  skill,  ferti- 
lizers, or  a  modern  sugar  mill : 

Javnn    sugar    produvtUm,    tH9S-1907. 


Year. 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905., 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


Sujfar  pro- 
duction. 


,  Number  i 

of 
1   ostatos. 


Metric  toiiH. 
479, «60  , 
4K4,'260  I 
W7,690  I 
4W,0fil  I 
n4-K,6n  ' 
7'2o,0:W 
7»V2, 447 
744. 257 
803,735 
897, 130  I 
9.V2. 307 
1.  or>5. 043 
1.039.  ITS 
1.0»'.7.7«i.s 
1.210.197 


Lores  in 
cane. 

Maxinium 

yield  of 

suffar  per 

acre. 

Number  of 

estates 

making 

more 

than  6  toM 
per  acre. 

183 

188 

182 

183  I 

178  I 

176  I 

173 

176 

176 

177 


Long  tons.  \ 


198,600 
206.440 
224. 100 
242. 100 
256,000 
249.'000 
•259,000 
2G0. 490 
272.970 
285,017 
285,289 


5.1 

5.7 

5.2 

5.0 

5.3 

6.8 

5.18 

5.10  , 

4.19 

5.  Id 


1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
7 
9 
7 
0 
10 


Note. — 190^,-1907  flgureR  from  Summary  of  Commerce  and   Finance,  January.  1^^' 
pp.  2640  2741.      FIffures  1«98  to  1898  prepared  by  11.  C.  PrenBln-Gwrligs. 
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SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  COLONIAL  POLICIES  OF  EUROPE 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  France,  no  European  country,  not  ex- 
cepting Great  Britain,  gives  preferential  treatment  to  colonial  sugars 
when  arriving  at  the  customs-houses  of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
French  sugar  manufacturers  are  not  afraid  of  sugar  exploitation 
in  the  French  colonies.  As  one  French  beet-sugar  manufacturer 
put  it  to  me : 

Colonial  RUfs&r  comes  to  Marseille  and  Bordeaux,  far  removed  from  any  beet- 
sugar  factory,  where  it  is  refined.  We  are  not  afraid  of  French  colonial  sugar 
competition.  The  French  Goveniment  would  not  permit  the  exploitation  of 
the  sugar  Industry  of  Its  colonies,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  home  industry. 
French  capltaUsts  recognize  this  fact  and  stay  out  of  it.  The  owners  of  those 
colonial  sugar  estates  are  mostly  niggers.  They  are  lazy,  and  not  provident  or 
enterprising.  In  a  good  year  they  make  a  lot  of  money  and  spend  double  what 
they  make.    The  next  year  they  go  in  debt. 

With  the  exception  of  Holland,  all  European  sugar-producing 
countries  maintain  a  sufficiently  high  import  duty  on  sugar  to  protect 
the  home  industry  from  competition  with  tropical  cane  sugar,  and 
Holland  deftly  imposes  such  restrictions  on  the  refining  of  sugar  as 
to  prevent  absolutely  the  refining  of  cane  sugar  within  the  kingdom. 
Holland  capitalists  residing  in  the  mother  country  have  invested  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  sugar  industry  of 
the  island  of  Java,  a  Dutch  colonial  possession,  which  now  produces 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  sugar  annually.  Not  only  is 
Javan  sugar  not  exempt  from  these  prohibitive  restrictions  on  the 
refining  of  cane  sugar,  out  the  restrictions  were  devised  and  executed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  Dutch  capitalists  from  exploit- 
ing a  Dutch  colony  with  Dutch  money,  to  the  detriment  of  iJutch 
farmers  and  Dutch  capitalists,  who  were  producing  sugar  in  the 
mother  country. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  order  to  prevent  the  further  exploitation  of 
the  Javan  sugar  industry,  which  was  gradually  eliminating  the  rice 
fields  of  the  natives,  and  by  overproduction  and  consequent  lowerinff 
of  the  world  price  for  sugar  was  threatening  to  injure  the  Dutch 
exportations  of  home-produced  sugar,  .the  Dutch  Government  has 
enacted  laws  which  prohibit  the  further  expansion  of  cane  fields  in 
the  Dutch  colony  of  Java. 

It  thus  appears  that  European  statesmen  are  a  unit  in  the  purpose 
to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  tropical  sugar  industry,  whether  it 
be  to  the  detriment  of  their  customs  revenues  or  of  their  home  sugar 
industry,  and  French,  English,  German,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  capital- 
ists are  effectually  prevented  from  exploiting  it  under  the  flags  of 
their  own  countries. 

But  while  Europe  has  been  discouraging  and  preventing  its  citizens 
from  this  work,  at  great  cost  to  our  revenues  and  to  our  industries, 
we  have  been  providing  fruitful  fields  for  the  investment  of  this 
medley  of  expatriated  capital.  We  invited  them  to  join  our  band  of 
expatriated  American  capital  in  Hawaii,  and  with  imported  contract 
coolie  labor  of  the  lowest  type  exploit  the  cane-sugar  industry  of 
those  islands  and  crush  out  all  other  industries.  Their  sugar  was 
given  free  admittance  to  our  markets,  and  from  1876  to  1905  we 
made  them  all  rich  by  giving  them  over  $150,000,000  of  the  people's 
money,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  collected  on  the  sugar  they 
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sent  us  free  of  duty.  At  the  present  time  their  already  bursting 
wallets  are  being  replenished  by  the  American  people  to  the  extent 
of  $17,000,000  a  year. 

We  invited  another  cluster  of  French,  Belgian,  English,  and  Ger- 
man capitalists  to  join  with  us  in  crushing  out  the  small  sugar  and 
coffee  planters  of  Porto  Rico  and  exploit  the  island  with  modem 
cane-sugar  mills.  Just  what  was  predicted  has  come  to  pass.  The 
native  planters  are  landless,  their  mills  have  been  abandoned  and 
are  going  to  rust,  they  are  emploj^ed  at  low  wage  rates  by  the  ex- 
ploiters, and  the  American  people  are  footing  the  bills  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $8,000,000  a  year. 

We  invited  a  still  larger  cluster  of  this  medley  of  foreigners  to  join 
a  similar  class  of  Americans  in  exploiting  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba. 
They  responded  with  alacrity,  and  it  now  takes  over  $10,000,000  a 
year  of  the  people's  money  .to  satisfy  them,  and  still  they  are  not 
satisfied,  but  are  clamoring  for  more. 

Altogether  the  tidy  sum  the  American  people  hand  over  to  this 
bevy  of  exploiters  of  expatriated  capital  amounts  to  $35,000,000 
annually,  and  is  equal  to  one-half  the  value  of  all  the  merchandise 
we  sell  the  people  of  those  islands,  while  the  exploiters  market  their 
products  with  us  to  the  value  of  four  times  the  amount  of  their 
gratuity. 

These  exploiters  sold  us  the  bulk  of  the  more  than  five  and  one- 
half  billion  pounds  of  sugar  we  imported  in  1907,  most  of  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  produced  on  American  farms,  and,  at  3^ 
cents  per  pound  for  beets  and  labor,  would  have  placed  $200,000,000 
in  the  pockets  of  our  farmers  and  laboring  men. 

Based  on  the  average  yield  and  value  of  wheat  per  acre  raised  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  average  amount  of 
sugar  raised  per  acre  on  American  beet-sugar  farms  in  1907,  and 
taking  2^  cents  per  pound  as  the  average  foreign  and  freight  cost 
of  the  sugar  imported  in  1907,  it  shows  that  in  exchanging  domestic 
wheat  for  imjiorted  sugar  it  took  all  the  money  we  received  for  all 
the  wheat  we  raised  on  over  13,000,000  acres  to  purchase  the  sugar 
we  could  have  produced  at  home  on  less  than  two  and  one-quarter 
million  acres. 

To  pay  foreign  exploiters  a  cash  bonus  of  $35,000,000  a  year, 
thereby  depriving  our  farmers  and  laborers  of  $200,000,000  a  year, 
and  compel  our  farmers  to  cultivate  13  acres  in  order  to  earn  as  much 
money  as  they  could  otherwise  earn  on  two  and  one-quarter  acre?, 
thereby  tilling  ten  and  three-quarter  million  extra  acres  without  ad- 
ditional recompense,  virtually  losing  the  use  of  that  vast  and  valuable 
area,  would  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  sound  political  economy. 

CI'UAN  RKCIPROCITY  TREATY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  EITIOPEAN  DISCRIMINATION 

AGAINST  OUR   EXPORTS. 

T  failed  to  discover  any  sentiment  in  the  European  su£ar  world 
which  was  antagonistic  to  our  home  beet-sugar  industry.  They  seem 
to  regard  the  production  of  beet  sugar  by  a  temperate-zone  country' 
as  a  heritage  fraught  with  such  marvelous  economic  results  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  a  degree  for  any  nation  to  feel  itl  tem- 
pered because  another  nation  established  such  laws  as  would  enable 
it  to  produce  its  sugar  at  home.     If  we  placed  the  duty  on  sugar  at 
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10  cents  or  even  $1  a  pound,  there  would  never  be  a  murmur  from 
Europe.  WTiat  they  do  object  to  is  to  have  a  nation  of  which  they 
are  amongst  its  very  best  customers,  after  having  erected  a  reason- 
able tariff  on  sugar — one  of  their  important  exports — proceed  to 
make  concessions  from  that  tariff  to  tropical  countries  which  can 
produce  sugar  more  cheaply  than  they  can  m  Europe,  and  still  charge 
Europeans  full  tariff  rates,  thereby  excluding  their  sugars  from  our 
markets,  except  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  world's  surplus  of 
sugar  is  small.  They  do  not  consider  this  a  "  square  deal "  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  see,  or  affect  to  see,  no  possible  justification  for 
it.  Most  of  them  have  resented  it  by  striking  back  at  us  on  our  .prin- 
cipal exports,  notably  on  our  meat  products,  and  it  would  appeap 
that,  however  we  may  fix  the  tariff,  they  will  continue  to  find  ways 
to  strike  back,  if  not  openly,  then  secretly,  as  long  as  we  discriminate 
against  their  export  sugar. 

Both  before  going  abroad  and  while  abroad  I  was  credibly  in- 
formed by  high  sources  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  our  recent 
tariff  troubles  with  Germany  was  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  by 
which  the  sugar  of  our  second-best  customer  was  excluded  from  our 
markets  for  tne  benefit  of  a  countrv  which  buys  but  little  from  us. 

Nearly  everywhere  I  went  in  the  sugar  districts  of  Europe  our 
consuls  seemed  to  be  mystified  at  our  not  producing  our  sugar  at  home. 
They  note  the  wonderful  results  produced  all  about  them  by  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  and  wonder  that  we  are  not  building  scores  of 
new  factories  every  year  instead  of  seeming  to  coax  the  Tropics  to 
produce  it  for  us.  One  of  our  veteran  and  most  distinguished  con- 
suls, a  thinker  and  a  political  economist  of  note,  a  man  who  loves 
the  soil  and  appreciates  the  value  of  agriculture,  looked  over  my  let- 
ters of  introduction  and  in  a  gruff  voice  greeted  me  with  the  remark : 

"Well,  why  in  h don't  you  produce  your  own  sugar?"    He  had 

studied  the  agricultural  side  of  tne  question  carefully,  had  seen  that 
we  produced  a  fair  tonnage  of  good  beets,  and  was  inclined  to  blame 
the  American  sugar  men  for  not  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  the  $100,000,000  worth  of  sugar  we  annually  import. 
I  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  on  behalf  of  the  industry  I  disclaimed 
any  responsibility  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  and  that  I  laid 
the  blame  for  it  at  the  doors  of  Congress,  and  primarily  at  the  door 
of  this  honorable  committee,  without  whose  initiative  and  aid  we 
would  have  made  no  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  and  had  no  continued 
Philippine  free  trade  agitation.  I  told  him  frankly  that  the  Cuban 
treaty  agitation  at  its  very  inception  blocked  the  erection  of  86 
projected  new  American  beet-sugar  plants,  in  which  there  was  to  have 
been  invested  $49,000,000,  and  which  alone  would  have  produced  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  that  as  a  direct  result 
of  that  treaty  a  like  amount  of  American  capital  had  gone  into  new 
Cuban  sugar  factories,  and  that  these  new  Cuban  factories  were  now 
supplying  us  with  the  sugar  we  had  been  preparing  to  produce  in  new 
American  factories.  I  will  not  quote  the  gentleman's  comments, 
which  were  forceful,  if  not  elegant. 

After  calling  at  one  of  our  embas>;ies,  I  made  the  following  notes: 

He  is  very  much  Interested  in  our  sugar  industry,  has  obsorved  its  great 
economic  advantages  In  Europe,  and  wonders  why  we  do  not  adopt  a  fixed 
policy  which  will  result  in  our  producing  all  our  sugar  at  home.  Says  a  fur- 
ther reduction  to  Cuba  or  the  Philippines,  especially  Cuba,  would  make  the 
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people  over  here  furious  and  immediately  result  in  their  exclusion  of  our  meats 
as  the  best  means  of  hitting  back  at  us.  Says  they  have  already  largely  ex- 
cluded it  and  they  would  finish  the  Job. 

Naturally  most  of  our  consuls  abroad  are  cautious  when  expressing 
themselves  on  a  subject  which  is  constantly  before  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  and  in  which  the  executive  branch  seems 
to  be  deeply  interested.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  their  views  on 
the  subject  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  governments  of  Europe, 
which  would  be  unable  to  weather  the  storm  if  in  any  way  they 
injured  or  retarded  the  development  of  agrarian  interests,  which  in 
the  parliaments  of  Europe  are  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  with 
each  succeeding  year, 

SIGNIFICANT   TESTIMONY. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  people  who  advocated  the  establishment  of 
the  beet-sugar  indiistry  in  America  were  laughed  at  by  their  enemies, 
who  claimed  that  the  sugar  beet  was  an  exotic,  ^  hothouse  plant 
which  could  never  be  made  to  yield  sugar  at  a  reasonable  price  m  the 
United  States.  I  now  see  that  Messrs.  Atkins,  Spreckels,  and  Still- 
man  are  contending  for  further  tariff  concessions,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  American  beet  sugar  can  be  laid  down  in  Chicago  for 
very  much  less  money  than  they  can  lay  down  tropical  cane  sugar  at 
the  same  point.  Their  present  argument  is  as  fallacious  as  their 
former  one  has  proven  to  be,  as  I  will  show  elsewhere.  Their  reason 
for  desiring  a  change  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  plainly  stated  on 
page  432  of  the  hearings : 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  complete  cessation  of  the  production  of  either  cane  or  beet 
sugar  in  this  country,  then,  would  increase  your  business  as  refiners? 

Mr.  Stillman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  that  is  why  you  would  lilie  to  have  the  difference  in  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  Stillman.  That  is  why.    I  would  like  to  increase  our  business. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us  believe  we  can  let  in  a  half 
million  tons  of  Philippine  su^ar  without  its  costing  the  American 
people  a  penny,  without  reducing  the  price  of  sugar,  and  thus  with- 
out injury  to  the  home  sugar  manufacturers,  and  with  great  benefit 
to  the  struggling  Filipino  planter.  We  let  in  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  Porto  Rican  sugar,  with  the  result  that  the  mills  of  the 
struggling  Porto  Rican  sugar  planters  are  all  abandoned — sup- 
planted by  the  modern  mills  of  rich  alien  owners,  who  spend  their 
money  in  other  lands.  Supplanting  500,000  tons  of  full  duty-paid 
sugar  with  a  like  amount  of  free  tropical  sugar  depletes  our  national 
revenues  by  $16,500,000  a  year,  and  that  it  injures  the  American 
producer  already  has  be^n  shown  to  this  committee. 

Gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  this  honorable  committee 
and  presented  specious  arguments  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duty  on 
sugar  contend  that  one  section  of  the  United  States  could  produce 
beet  sugar  at  a  very  low  cost  and  could  stand  a  lower  rate  of  duty, 
and  that  the  sections  not  so  favorably  situated  should  abandon  the 
industry  and  move  and  concentrate  their  factories  at  the  point  of 
cheapest  production.  This  is  but  an  echo  of  the  old  free-trade  heresy 
of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  economically  wrong.  Carried  out  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, this  principle  would  give  us  a  wheat  State,  a  corn  State,  an 
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oats  State,  a  barley  State,  a  cotton  State,  an  apple  State  a  peach  State, 
and  all  sorts  of  specialized  States ;  and  when  the  drought  struck  Dakota 
.  we  would  go  without  bread,  and  when  the  grasshoppers  struck  Kan- 
sas our  stock  would  starve  for  lack  of  corn,  and  when  the  frost  struck 
Maryland  we  would  go  without  peaches,  and  when  the  boll  weevil 
struck  Texas  we  would  go  without  clothes,  and  when  a  hailstorm 
swept  over  Colorado  we  would  go  without  sugar.  There  would  not 
be  a  year  but  what  we  would  be  compelled  to  go  without  some  com- 
modity we  need  for  our  well-being,  and  the  science  of  rotation,  the 
greatest  in  agriculture,  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

While  the  concession  to  Cuba  .was  under  consideration  in  1902  and 
1903  the  opponents  of  the  concession  cont^ided  before  this  honorable 
committee  that  the  purchasers  of  the  sugar,  and  not  the  planters, 
would  be  the  main  beneficiaries  if  you  granted  the  concession  asked 
for. 

On  November  1?  last  Mr.  Spreckels  admitted  to  you  that  there  are 
times  when  "we  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
about  35  cents  a  hundred  pounds." 

The  terms  of  the  Brussels  agreement  provide  that  where  the  aid  or 
bounty  or  favors  granted  to  the  producers  of  sugar  exceed  2^  francs, 
or  about  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  such  sugar  will  be  excluded 
from  the  markets  of  the  signatory  powers;  and  not  having  exceeded 
that  aniount  in  our  20  per  cent  concession  to  Cuba  and  25  per  cent 
concession  to  the  Philippines,  the  markets  of  the  world  are  still  open 
to  those  sugars;  in  fact.,  some  of  the  former  and  the  bulk  of  the  latter 
is  now  marketed  in  world  markets  outside  of  the  iTnited  States. 

Further  concessions  to  these  sugars  would  undoubtedly  close  all 
other  markets  to  them,  thus  compelling  their  sale  in  our  markets;  and 
if  under  present  conditions,  as  Mr.  Spreckels  asserts,  there  are  times- 
when  he  can  absorb  the  entire  concession,  it  does  not  require  much 
acumen  to  make  an  accurate  guess  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the 
Cuban  and  Philippine  planters  when  all  other  markets  were  closed 
to  their  sugar. 

The  fact  has  been  reasonably  well  established  that  sugar  has  been 
responsible  for  many  revolutions  in  the  Tropics,  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  testimony  before  this  honorable  committee  that  the  danger 
of  a  repetition  of  such  revolutions  is  not  entirely  behind  us.  Tn  the 
past  these  revolutions  have  sometimes  been  successful,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hawaii;  sometimes  partially  successful,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba; 
and  sometimes  they  have  met  with  ignominious  failure,  as  in  the  case 
of  Santo  Domingo.  In  a  plea  for  further  reduction  of  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugars,  this  honorable  committee  has  been  told  that — 

As  long  as  the  island  is  prosperous  and  under  some  form  of  United  States 
control,  a  republican  government  may  be  maintained;  but  should  her  great 
sugar  Industry  be  made  unprofitable,  either  by  cancellation  of  the  treaty  or  by 
long  continuance  of  the  present  high  duty  against  her  sugar,  revolution,  fed  by 
her  unemployed,  is  sure  to  result  in  the  future  as  it  has  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  past. 

You  have  also  been  told  that  these  revolutions — 

Will  be  repeated  unless  the  Cubans  can  govern  themselves  and  maintain  order 
and  protect  the  lives  of  Englishmen  and  Germans  and  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards 
on  the  island,  and  protect  their  property. 
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This  foreign  capital  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  in 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  is  there  because  the  home  governments  of 
the  owners  of  it  have  prohibited  its  use  under  their  own  flag,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  home  sugar  industry.  These  .exploiters  are  re- 
garded as  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  their  native  countries,  by  whom 
they  are  treated  with  scant  courtesy  and  less  consideration.  They 
join  a  similar  class  of  Americans,  and  force  tariff  concessions  from 
us  which  injure  and  stop  the  development  of  our  home  industries, 
and  they  wave  before  you  the  flag  of  revolution  and  bloodshed,  which 
flag  they  predict  will  be  carried  into  Cuba  if  you  do  not  consent  to 
further  injure  or  destroy  our  home  industries  for  their  special  benefit. 

The  worst  that  could  happen  if  you  accede  to  the  demands  of  this 
•expatriated  capital  would  be  the  blotting  out  of  the  already  enormous 
investment  in  beet-sugar  factories  and  the  taking  from  our  people 
their  richest  agricultural  and  industrial  heritage,  which  is  theirs  by 
right.  Furthermore,  if  such  a  policy  were  adopteft  and  adhered  to.  it 
would  work  a  great  hardship  on  150,000  sugar-beet  raisers,  it  would 
blight  the  growth  of  many  of  our  far  Western  States,  and  it  would 
rob  our  $40,000,000  worth  of  reclamation  work  of  its  greatest  asset. 

Already  you  have  clipped  the  wings  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  by 
stopping  further  development.  Wliere  formerly  from  4  to  11  new 
factories  were  erected  in  a  season,  we  now  have  no  more  factories 
than  we  had  in  1906,  and  yet  the  production  of  sugar  from  American- 
grown  beets  has  increased  from  312,000  tons  in  1905  to  463,000  ton.< 
m  1907,  showing  that  as  they  become  familiar  with  the  industry  our 
farmers  are  more  and  more  anxious  to  engage  in  it. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  has  "  made  gooa.'°  The  promises  vou  made 
in  1896  have  resulted  in  this  1,100  per  cent  increase  of  prod^uction  in 
eleven  years.  What  capital  now  needs  is  a  reiteration  of  the  assur- 
ances made  in  1896  and  1900,  when  the  dominant  party  proclaimed 
that  instead  of  coaxing  the  Tropics  to  produce  our  sugar  we  wew 
going  to  produce  it  by  American  labor  on  American  farms  and  in 
American  mills. 

For  the  purpose  of  arrestinir  your  attention  and  inviting  your  most 
serious  reflections  on  this  important  subject,  I  have  laid  before  you 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  the  world,  and  surely  the 
ablest  men  who  have  studied  the  sugar  problems.  I  have  mven  you 
the  opinions  of  the  greatest  political  economists  on  sugar  in  tlie  world, 
the  greatest  sugar  chemists  in  the  world,  the  greatest  sugar  engineers 
in  the  world,  the  greatest  sugar-beet-seed  growers  in  the  world,  the 
most  extensive  growers  of  beets  in  the  world,  the  greatest  prodiicei-s 
of  beet  sugar  in  the  world,  the  largest  sugar  brokers  in  the  world,  the 
most  renowned  editors  of  sugar  journals  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  European  officials  and  government  representatives,  and 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  representatives  abroad.  Could  their 
views  be  summed  up  in  one  s(Mitence  it  would  be  that  you  can't  well 
ride  two  horses  going  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  if  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  the  home  sugar  industry  be  of  concern  tothi^ 
honorable  committee,  and  I  believe  it  is,  you  will  be  inviting  disaster 
if  you  tamper  with  the  present  sugar  schedule,  under  which  the  hom^ 
industry  has  shown  its  greatest  development. 

Truman  G.  Palmer,  Secretary- 
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Exhibit  A. 

Department  of  State, 
Washinffton^  January  27^  1906, 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller, 

United  States  Senate, 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th. instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inclose  a  statement,  prepared  in  this  department,  of  the  customs 
duties  imposed  on  importations  of  various  grades  of  sugar  by  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  and  Italy,  respectively,  and  to  inform  you  that  none  of 
the  countries  named  therein,  with  the  sole  exception  of  France,  gives 
preferential  treatment  to  sugar  arriving  at  the  custom-houses  oi  the 
home  country  from  its  colonies.  France  exempts  sugar  imported 
from  her  colonies  from  the  payment  of  import  auty,  imposing  only 
the  consumption  duty,  while  sugar  imported  from  foreign  countries 
is  subject  to  the  pavment  of  both  the  import  duty  and  the  consump- 
tion auty,  as  will  oe  seen  in  the  accompanying  statement.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant,  Elihu  Root. 

statement  of  cu^tomx  (lutiea  impomd  hy  certain  foreign  countries  on  imports 
of  ^mrious  grades  of  sugar. 

(CoantrifH  whore  su^ar  is  provisionally  Uablo  to  special  duty  are  omitted,  the  United 
States  not  belnff  Included  therein.) 


Tariff  irhiMKillratlon. 


Rates  of  dutv  per 
100  kilos. 

'  United 
Domestic-     States 
,    value.       equiva- 
lent. 


AUSTRlA-mr.VOARV. 


Raw  flu^ur  under  98  per  cent  polarization 

Refined  aug&r  and  all  sugar  of  98  polariztition  and  over 

Molawe!> 

(Coa.«)uinption  duty  on  nugar  hi  addition:  38  kronen  ($7,714)  per  100  kilos.)         | 

BELGIUM.  . 

Juices  and  raw  cane  or  beet  sugar* 

Refined  sug»re I 

Sugar  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  preserves,  confectionery,  fruit  ' 
jellies  or  sirups,  condensed  milk  and  milk  foods,  and  also  (subject  to  previous 

denaturation)  sugar  for  industrial  purposes  or  for  cattle  foods , 

Sugar  to  be  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  Invert  sugar I 

Sirupa  and  molasses  produced  in  the  manufacture  or  refining  of  sugars:  I 

Of  a  total  saccharine  richnej«  not  exceeding  50  percent I 

Of  a  total  saccharine  richness  exceeding  50  per  cent I 


Florins. 
2.20 
2.40 
6.00 


Francs.  , 
25.50  ' 
25.50  ' 


6.50  , 
20.50  I 


10.00 
15.00 


SO.  898 

.974 

2.436 


4.921 
4.921 


1.061 
3.966 


1.93 
2.895 


Raw  sugars,  the  estimated  yield  at  the  refinery  being: 
96  per  cent  or  less- 
Consumption  duty 

Import  fluty 

More  than  ^  uer  cent- 
Consumption  duty 

Import  duty 

Refined  sugars,  other  than  candy 

Consumption  duty 

Import  duty 

<  A  refining  Ux  of  2  francs  (^80.386)  per  100  kilos  Ls  also  levied  on  raw  sugar  and 
refined  other  than  candies.  A  HUperinlendcnce  tax  Is  also  leviable  on  the 
importation  of  sugar  at  the  rate  of  8  centimes  (60.015)  per  100  kilos  of  refined, 
net  weight.) 
(Sugar  imported  from  French  colonies  is  exempted  from  payment  of  the  im- 
port duty.) 


25.00 
5.50 


25.00 
6.00 


25.00 
G.OO 


4.825 
1.061 


4.825 
1.158 


4.825 

1.168 
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Statement  of  customs  duties  im^posed  hy  certain  foreign  countries  on  imporU 
of  various  grades  of  sugar — Continued. 


Tariff  olaNdflcatfon. 


PRANCI— continued. 
Molaiees: 

Other  than  for  distillation,  having  a  saccharine  richness  of— 
60  per  cent  or  lew  (Import  duty} . 


B&tM  of  duty  per 
100  kilos. 


Domestic 
Talne. 


I 


More  than  hO  per  cent  (import  duty )  . 
For  distillation,  for  each  degree  of  saccnai 


rlne  richness  (import  duty). 


Sugar: 

Refined 

Raw  or  unrefined  . 
Sirup  and  molasses 


GERMANY. 


HOLLAND. 

Unrefined  (excise  duty): 

Of  a  saccharine  ricnncss  of  98  per  cent  or  higher 

Of  a  saccharine  richness  of  less  then  98  per  cent  for  every  percentage  of  quality. 

Melada,  molasses,  sirups,  and  other  saccharine  fluids  (excise  duty) 

(When  the  degree  of  purity  of  the^^e  fluids  exceeds  68,  the  excise  shall  be  raised  ' 

by  36  cents  ($0. 144)  for  every  unit  above  68.) 
Refined  (excise  duty):  Loaf  and  lump  and  all  sugant  not  specially  mentioned  «. . 

ITALY. 

Sugar  vieldinK  more  than  94  percent  of  refined  sugar , 

Sugary,  other I 

Molasses,  raw,  for  the  manufacture  of  blacking,  of  coloring  extracts,  etc.,  (sul>-  | 

ject  todenaturatlon) 

Cane  molassen.  for  the  manufacture  of  rofl'ee  substitutes  (under  control ) 

Other  molHs.ses 

SPAIN. 


Floriiu.  j 
20.75 
42.90, 

.20  I 

Martt.   . 

18.80 
18.40 
40.00 

Florint, 
27.00 
■  0.27 
6.00 


United 

SUtes 

equiva- 

lent. 


K.27» 
.088 


4,474 

4.379 
9.82 


10.854 

.108 
2.412 


la^M 


Sugar,  glucose,  liquid  caramel,  and  other  analogous  products. 
Molasses  and  honey: 

Containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  crvstalllzable  sugar. . 

Containing  up  to  50  per  cent  of  crysUillizable  sugar 


Sugar,  raw per  pound . . 

Sugar,  refined  in  loaves,  pieces  or  lump,  and  sugar  candy do I 

Molasses do I 


Sugar: 


IMIEI*  KINODOM. 


Not  excee<ling  76°  of  polarization 

:  76^  and  not  excee<ling  77°. 


Exceeding 

Exceeding  77°  and  not  exceeding  78° 

Excce<Jing  78°  and  not  exceeding  79° 

Exceeding  79°  and  not  exceeding  80° 

Exceeding  80°  and  not  exceeding  81° 1 

ExcetHiinjf  81°  and  not  exceeding  82° 

Exceedi ng  82°  and  not  exceed ing  83^ 

Excocdiiig  H3°  and  not  exceeding  84° , 

ExceediuK  84°  and  not  exceeding  85° , 

Exoet'dinp  S'»°  nnd  not  exceeding  86° 

ExcccdiuK  >^°  and  not  exceeding  87° , 

Exj-i-eding  S7°  and  not  exceeding  88° , 

Excoedini?  88°  and  not  exceeding  89° 

Excee«l ing  S9°  and  not  excecfiing  90° 

Exceeding  VK)°  awl  not  exceeding  91° 

Exceeding  91°  and  not  exceeding  92° 

Exceeding  92°  and  not  exceeding  93° , 

Exceeding  93°  and  not  exceeding  94° 

Exceeding  91°  and  not  exceeding  95° 

Exceeding  95°  ti nd  not  ex ceoci ing  9i)° 

Exceeding  96°  and  not  exceeding  97° 

Exceeding  97°  and  not  exceeding  98° 

Exceeding  98° 

Molasses  and  invert  aug&r  and  all  other  sugar  and  extracts  from  sugar  which 
can  not  be  completely  tested  by  the  polarlscope  and  on  which  duty  Is  not 
otherwise  charged: 

If  containing  70  per  cent  or  more  of  sweetening  matter 

If  containing  less  than  70  per  cent  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sweetening 
matter 

If  containing  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  sweetening  matter 


Lire,     I 
99.00 
88.00  ' 

1.00  i 
Free.  I 
10.00 

85.00  I 

80.00  I 
40.00  . 

Rublet. 
4.50  , 
6.00  i 
I         L80  I 
I  I 

£.  9.  d, 
02    0 


02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
05 
0  2 


0.8 
1.6 
2.4 
3.2 
4.0 
4.8 
6.6 
6.5 
7.4 
8.3 
9.2 


0  2  10.2 
0  2  11.2 


03 

03 

08 

OS 

03 

08 

03 

03 

0  8  10 

04    2 


4 

1.6 

2.8 

4 

5.2 

6.4 

7.6 

8.8 


02   9 


02   0 
01    0 


19.1(r7 
16. 9M 


.ISS 
Free. 


16.405 


15.44 

7.72 


2.817 

a09(> 

.927 


.466 

.502 

.518 

.5S4 

.55 

.566 

..V2 

.59« 

.616 

.634 

.6W 

.67 

.69 

.71 

.737 

.761 

.785 

.809 

.833 

.Sf*l 
.905 
.©29 
L012 


.604 

.486 
.243 


1  a  But  not  less  than  18  florins  (87.286)  per  100  kilos. 

Note.— One  hundred  kilos  equals  220.46  pounds,  1  pood  equals  36.112  pounds,  1  hundredweight 
equals  112  pounds.  .     k--      i  r-        . 
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CONFECTIONERY. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONEECTIONEES'  ASSOCIATION,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
WISHES  FBESENT  DUTIES  TJNDISTTJBBED. 

St.  Louis,  December  12^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  nepresentativeSj  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  submit  this  brief  in  the  name  of  the  National  Confec- 
tioners' Association  of  the  United  States. 

The  membership  of  said  association  comprises  336  manufacturing 
confectioners  located  throughout  the  various  States  of  the  Unitea 
States  and  187  allied  industries. 

That  your  honorable  committee  might  know  the  views  and  wishes 
not  of  individual  manufacturers,  but  of  an  industry,  I  solicited  of  each 
member  of  the  National  Confectioners'  Association  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff  on  confectionery  and  the  tariff  on  the  materials 
of  which  same  is  made. 

The  ^at  majority  are  in  favor  of  making  no  change  in  the  exist- 
ing tariff  conditions  governing  confectionerv,  the  present  regulation 
being  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  E,  paragraph  212,  in  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  as  follows: 

212.  Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
valued  at  flfteen  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  on  sugars  after  being  refined, 
when  tinctured,  colored,  or  in  any  way  adulterated,  four  cents  per  pound  and 
flfteen  per  ceutuui  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  fifteen  cents  per  pound, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  weight  and  the  value  of  the  immediate  cov- 
erings, other  than  the  outer  packing  case  or  other  covering,  shall  be  included  In 
the  dutiable  weight  and  the  value  of  the  merchandise. 

The  provision,  however,  is  made  that  if  your  honorable  committee 
decides  to  recommend  reductions  of  consequence  in  the  tariff  on 
materials  of  which  confectionery  is  made,  that  corresponding  reduc- 
tions in  the  tariff  on  confectionery  will  be  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  manufacturers  of  confectionery  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  ingredients  of  which  confectionery  is  made  are,  in 
respect  to  their  importance,  as  follows — the  numbers  opposite  each 
name  indicating  the  paragraph  number  in  the  present  existing  tariff 
on  imports  into  the  United  States : 

200,  sugar;  281-282,  chocolate  and  cocoa  butter;  210,  glucose  or  corn 
simp;  2«9-272,  nuts;  2C2-2C)8,  fruits;  2G3,  fruits  (preserved,  etc.); 
285,  starch ;  29,  licorice ;  23,  gelatin ;  41,  peppermint  oil ;  210,  maple 
sugar  and  simp;  3,  essential  oils. 

Having  careiully  reviewed  the  hearings  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  the  above-stated  articles  and 
items,  I  feel  we  can  add  little  of  value  to  the  information  submitted 
by  the  manufacturers  of  same. 

So  far  as  the  present  duty  on  confectionery  is  concerned,  it  offers 
no  advantage  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  by  which 
their  profits  may  be  made  abnormal. 

The  average  net  profit  of  the  average  large  manufacturing  con- 
fectioner is  from  2^  to  5  per  cent. 
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As  the  government  records  of  imports  show^  confectionery,  to  some 
extent,  is  now  being  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  is  considerably  more  than  the 
cost  of  labor  in  producing  confectionery  in  foreign  countries. 

The  cheapest  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  vary  from  $3.50 
per  week  to  $6  per  weeJk,  against  $1.60  per  week  to  $2.50  per  week 
m  England. 

The  average  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  vary  from  $10  per 
week  to  $15  per  week,  against  $5  per  week  to  $10  per  week  in  Eng- 
land. 

So  far  as  the  mechanical  equipment  of  confectionery  factories  is 
concerned,  the  United  States  is  on  a  parity  with  foreign  countries. 

In  establishing  a  taritf  on  confectionery,  there  should  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  possibilities  of  competition  with  Canada,  which 
country,  so  far  as  its  cost  of  production  is  concerned,  is  able  to  com- 
pete on  a  lower  cost  basis  with  the  United  States,  allowing  the  same 
basis  of  costs  for  raw  materials. 

Bespect fully  submitted. 
National  CoNFEcnoNERs'  Association  or  the  United  States, 
V.  L.  Price,  Chainnan  Executive  Committee, 


SUGAR. 

HON.  JESSE  OVERSTREET,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  PETITION  FOR  FREE 
SUGAR  FROM  THE  W.  W.  BACON  COMPANY,  WHOLESALE 
GROCERS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

December  10,  1908. 
To  the  honorable  HoirsE  of  Representatives, 

WashififftoTij  D,  C. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  ask  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  from 
raw  and  refined  sugars,  in  the  interest  both  of  the  80,000.000  consum- 
ers of  the  country  and  the  manufacturing  industries  in  which  it  is  an 
important  material.  This  tax  amounts  to  2  cents  per  pound  on  refined 
sugar. 

We  would  submit  that  such  an  exorbitant  tax*  is  not  justified  by  the 
conditions  relating  to  the  production  or  refining  of  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try. Leading  sugar  refiners  have  testified  that  they  need  no  tariff 
protection  against  foreign  refiners,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
on  sugar  would  so  grc:itly  increase  consumption  that  their  industry 
would  be  directly  benefited. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  this  country  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  annual  consumption,  nnd  there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  the 
people  should  be  heavily  taxed  in  the  interest  of  one  industry. 

The  relatively  high  price  of  sugar  operates  to  prevent  its  more  gen- 
eral use  in  .the  manufacture  of  preserved  fruits  of  all  lands,  and  by 
adding  to  the  cost  of  these  articles  limits  their  consumption.  A\Tiile 
this  is  the  gi'eatest  fruit-growing  country  in  the  world,  our  exports 
of  jams,  jellies,  etc.,  are  comparatively  small,  as  we  can  not  compete 
in  neutral  markets  with  countries  like  Great  Britain,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  sugar. 
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We  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  decided  by  Con- 
n-ess in  favor  of  the  policy  which  will  benefit  the  greater  number  of 
flie  people,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  consumers  should  receive  the 
consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  tax  on  sugar  is  paid 
wholly  by  the  consumers,  and  is  an  ujmecessaiy  burden  on  one  of 
their  principal  articles  of  food.  The  repeal  of  this  tax  would  there- 
fore be  an  unquestioned  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  entire  country. 

The  W.  W.  Bacon  Co. 

A  similar  petition  was  received  from  Kuhn  &  Bro.  Company,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


SCHEDULE  F -TOBACCO  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


CIGARS. 


HON.  EDWIN  DENBT,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  OF  JOHN  C.  SUniVAlI, 
DETBOIT,  HIGH.,  ITEOINO  INCREASE  IN  DUTY  ON  CIGABS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  i?7, 190^* 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

IIou8e  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Friend  Denby:  Inclosed  you  will  please  find  in  condensed 
form  the  result  of  protection  for  the  last  forty-six  years,  llepresent- 
ative  Morrill,  of  Maine,  brought  in  the  first  real  protection  bill  before 
the  American  Congress.  It  was  brought  in  as  a  war  measure,  but  it 
proved  the  most  beneficial  measure  for  the  American  people  that  ever 
was  enacted.  McKinlev,  of  blessed  memory,  improved  on  that,  tin 
and  all,  not  a  sheet  of  tin  being  then  produced  in  America.  The 
Democratic  party  said  that  we  could  not  make  it.  To-day  I  under- 
stand— and  from  those  who  ought  to  know — that  there  are  50,000 
people  working  in  tin  works. 

The  Coatos  thread  is  another  object  lesson  of  protection.  I  might 
go  on  and  nunil)iT  50  different  industries  that  have  been  created  by 
protection.  There  is  not  any  necessity  of  me  pointing  those  things 
out  to  you,  but  I  wish  to  recall  the  days  preceding  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  A  laboring  man  worked  for  50  and  75  cents  a  day;  to-day 
a  laboring  man  <^ets  $1.50  to  $2.50;  the  wages  of  the  skilled  mechanic 
have  increased  m  like  proportion.  In  those  good  old  Democratic 
days  your  snu\ll  merchant  was  comfortably  housed  if  he  had  a  nice 
rag  carpet  on  his  floor;  to-day  a  laborer  is  not  satisfied,  nor  should 
he  be,  unless  his  house  is  nicely  furnished,  with  a  carpet  of  superior 
quality.  In  those  days  the  pictures  on  the  wall  of  a  laboring  man 
or  a  mechanic  were  cheap  paper  affairs;  to-day  steel  engravings  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  style  only  satisfy  them.  I  contend 
that  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  the  workingman,  but  good  things 
are  only  secured  by  high  wages,  and  high  wages  are  only  secured  by 
protection  against  40  cents  a  day  in  foreign  factories,  twelve  and  fit- 
teen  hours'  labor  in  foreign  factories,  when  we  ourselves  are  working 
mainly  on  the  eight-hour  system.  In  the  good  Democratic  day  a 
laboring  man's  shanty  was  hardly  ever  painted;  now  he  helps  the 
painter  every  three  or  four  years.  The  musical  instruments,  pianos, 
etc.,  were  confined  only  to  those  who  were  deemed  rich  in  those  days; 
tlie  mechanic  and  the  laboring  man  had  jto  be  satisfied  with  a  jew's- 
harj)  and  a  mouth  harp;  to-day,  under  the  system  of  protection,  any 
washer  or  scrub  Avoman,  if  she  is  provident,  can  have  a  piano,  pianola, 
or  house  organ,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it.  Wlien  I  was  a  boy  Ger- 
man cigars  came  free  into  this  country,  millions  of  them  every  month. 
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To-day  we  have  no  German  cigars.  German  cigars  were  sold  under 
our  nose  all  over  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Detroit,  for  less 
money  than  the  cigar  maker  was  willing  to  make  them  for;  to-day 
we  turn  out  more  cigars  in  one  or  two  cities,  under  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, than  was  made  in  the  whole  United  States  previous  to  1800, 
and  when  any  person  tells  you  that  the  manufacturer  of  goods  adds 
the  tariff  tax  to  his  wares  you  can  tell  him  in  parliamentary  lan- 
guage that  he  is  a liar. 

I  sell  goods  for  less  than  the  tariff  on  the  cheapest  cigars  that  are 
importeof  into  this  country  to-day. 

This  communication  may  help  you,  the  Honorable  Dalzell,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  your  own  colleague,  the  Honorable  Fordney. 
^  Every  good  or  poor  cigar  imported  into  this  country  displaces  a 
ciffai'  made  by  the  American  workman. 

It  was  President  Boosevelt  who  said  "  that  the  rich  man  of  this 
country  had  a  countess,  marchioness,  or  a  princess  for  a  daughter, 
and  a  fool  for  a  son."  If  you  are  to  touch  the  cigar  question  at  all, 
raise  tlie  tariff  on  it  and  let  the  fool  buy  it. 

Stand  pat. 

Yours,  with  kindest  regards, 

John  C.  Sullivan. 


Exhibit  A. 

WEALTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1860  the  United  States  held  the  fourth  rank  among  the  manu- 
facturing nations.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  were  ahead 
of  us,  in  the  order  named.  We  passed  Great  Britain  in  "^1880,  and  to- 
day the  aggregate  of  our  manufactures  equals  that  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France  combined.  The  value  of  our  products  of  man- 
ufactures has  doubled  since  1888.  The  value  of  onr  exports  of 
manufactures  has  doubled  since  1898.  Of  the  vahie  of  the  property 
represented,  manufactures  ranks  third  among  the  great  activities  of 
the  United  States,  agriculture  being  first  and  the  railroads  being 
second,  but  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  agriculture  is  the  only 
interest  which  leads  manufactures.  Manufactures  are  far  ahead  of 
agriculture  in  the  value  of  the  products.  The  money  invested  in 
manufactures  represents  an  eighth  of  the  value  of  all*  the  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  country.  The  United  States  manufactures 
35  per  cent  of  all  the  manufactured  products  of  the  world.  The 
value  of  the  farm  property  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
$7,908,000,000  in  1860  to  $20,524,000,000  in  1900,  and  it  is  about 
$25,000,000,000  in  1908. 

HAWAIIAN  TOBACCO. 

JABED  SMITH,  HANAOER,  EONA  (HAWAU)  TOBACCO  COMPAITSr, 
DEMANDS  PROTECTION  FOB  HIS  PEODTJCT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10^  1908. 
There  are  three  de  facto  tobacco  growers  in  Hawaii  (November, 
1908),  the  Kona  Tobacco  Company,  operating  in  Kona  and  Hama- 
kua,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  one  farmer  in  south  Kona,  and  one 
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farmer  in  Hamakua.    The  crop  already  harvested  is  3,500  pounds, 
and  4,000  pounds  additional  will  be  cured  by  December  31. 

One  new  corporation  has  been  formed  which  expects  to  begin  op- 
erations about  February,  1909,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000. 
Two  other  corporations  are  in  the  promotion  stage,  one  on  Hawaii  and 
one  on  Maui. 

The  Kona  Tobacco  Company  is  capitalized  at  $25,000.  Officers: 
J.  G.  Smith,  H.  P.  Wood,  A.  Coyne,  C.  L.  Beal,  and  R.  W.  Perkins. 
The  Kona  Tobacco  Company  and  the  two  farmers  who  are  growing 
for  us  under  contract  produce  only  Cuban  leaf.  Two  of  the  corpora- 
tions forming  on  Hawaii  plan  to  grow  only  Sumatra  leaf,  and  1  be- 
lieve the  Maui  company  intends  growing  Sumatra  only. 

The  Kona  Tobacco  Company  will  harvest  60  acres  of  Cuban  leaf 
in  1909. 

Hawaii's  competitors  in  the  tobacco  industry  are  Cuba,  Sumatra, 
and  possibly  the  Philippines,  tropical  countries  only. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Cuba  and  other  West 
Indian  islands.  Cuban  tobacco  is  considered  the  best  cigar  leaf 
grown  anywhere. 

Cuban  tobacco  is  both  filler  and  wrapper  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
high  flavor  and  aroma,  fine  texture,  and  usually  good  burn. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  Cuban  leaf:  Vueltas,  including  all 
leaf  grown  on  the  western  end  of  the  island,  and  Remedios,  from  the 
Santa  Clara  district.  Eemedios  are  cheap,  heavy  filler  tobaccos  of 
high  flavor,  dark  in  colors,  and  usually  poor  burn!  Vueltas  comprise 
three-fifths  of  the  crop  and  comprise  the  best  Cuban  cigar  leaf,  both 
filler  and  wrapper. 

The  estimated  crop  of  Cuba  for  1908  is  550,000  bales  (of  90  pounds 
each).    It  is  the  first  good  crop,  as  far  as  quality  goes,  in  four  years. 

The  Cuban  area  planted  in  tobacco  is  70,000  acres. 

The  duty  on  Cuban  filler  is  28  cents  gold  per  pound ;  on  wrapper, 
$1.48  per  pound;  and  on  stemmed  wrapper,  $2  per  pound,  Cuban 
duties  being  20  per  cent  less  than  those  on  goods  from  other  foreign 
countries.  The  duty  on  unstemmed  wrapper  is  practically  less  than 
$1.48  because  filler  may  contain  15  per  cent  of  wrapper  leaf  and 
still  be  admitted  on  payment  of  filler  duties.  Filler  containing  more 
than  X5  per  cent  wrapper  leaf  pays  the  higher  duty. 

England  is  the  largest  buyer  of  Cuban  tobaccos.  Germany  is  second 
in  quantity  (l)uying  mostly  Remedios  and  other  cheaper  grades),  and 
the  United  States  is  second  in  values  and  third  in  quantity. 

Hawaiian-grown  tobacco  from  Cuban  seed  is  of  the  Vuelta  type, 
of  fine  texture,  unexcelled  burn,  good  body,  mild  aroma  and  flavor, 
and  running  largely  to  light  colors,  making  it  an  excellent  wrapper 
leaf. 

There  are  30,000  acres  of  virgin  tobacco  land  in  Hawaii,  capable  of 
sustaining  a  large  and  profitable  industry.  The  best  tobacco  lands  in 
Cuba  have  been  cropped  continuously  in  this  crop  for  one  hundred 
years  or  more,  so  that  there  has  been  marked  deterioration  in  yield 
and  quality.  The  1908  crop  is  the  first  crop  of  good,  sound,  workable 
leaf  since  1904. 

The  yield  of  Cuban  leaf  in  Hamakua  in  1908  has  been  over  1,000 
pounds  per  acre,  while  the  average  Cuban  yield  does  not  exceed  600 
pounds. 
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The  superior  burning  qualities  of  the  Hawaiian-grown  Cuban  leaf 
will  sell  it  in  any  market,  and  four  years  out  of  five  Cuban  leaf  will 
not  burn. 

The  maintenance  of  the  present  duties  on  tobacco  are  necessary  if 
a  tobacco  industry  is  to  be  built  up  in  Hawaii.  Brazil  grows  just 
as  good  tobacco  as  Cuba,  and  has  twenty  times  the  area  of  tobacco 
lands  in  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  and  Hawaii  combined.  A  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  tobacco  would  bring  ruin  to  the  whole  tobacco  industry 
of  the  United  States,  and  Brazil  alone  would  do  to  the  whole  of  the 
American  tobacco  industry  what  she  has  done  on  a  smaller  financial 
scale  to  the  coffee  industry  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  1907  tobacco  crop  from  the  principal  mainland  districts  was 
as  follows: 

Sonth  Carolina,  22,000,000  pounds,  at $0,105 

North  CaroHna,  62,000,000  pounds,  at .105 

Old  Belt,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  12,500,000  pounds,  at .096 

Virginia  dark,  43,000,000  pounds,  at .090 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  dark,  130,000,000  pounds,  at .0825 

Kentucky  stemming,  55.000,000  pounds,  at .08 

Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  (hurley),  220,000,000  pounds,  at_--  .14 

Wisconsin,  binder,  40,000,000  ijounds,  at .11 

Florida,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania  are  not  included  in  this 
estimate.  The  industry  is  an  enormous  one,  the  total  production  of 
the  United  States  exceeding  880,000,000  pounds.  The  production  of 
domestic  cigar  leaf  exceeds  300,000,000  pounds  annually.  This 
gigantic  industry  would  be  wiped  out  if  the  duty  should  be  removed 
from  foreign  tobaccos. 

SUMATRA   TOBACCO. 

The  Sumatra  tobacco  coming  to  the  American  market  is  a  wrapper 
leaf  only.  The  United  States  imports  about  40,000  bales  (of  170 
pounds) "  annually. 

The  total  yield  of  the  Deli  district  of  Sumatra  in  1900  was  223,000 
bales,  amounting  to  36,916,000  pounds,  valued  at  37  cents  per  pound. 

The  duty  paid  is  $1.85  per  pound  on  wrapper  and  $2.50  per  pound 
on  stemmed  ti^rapper. 

England  is  the  chief  buyer  of  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf,  then,  in 
order,  Germany,  Austria,  the  United  States,  and  France.  The  duty 
on  Sumatra  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States  averages 
$12,500,000  per  annum. 

The  average  yield  of  Sumatra  tobacco  is  about  750  pounds  per 
acre.    There  are  about  50,000  acres  planted  in  Sumatra. 

The  qualities  of  wrapper  leaf  are  that  the  tobacco  should  be  ex- 
tremely thin,  silky,  elastic,  of  good  body,  and  bum,  but  without  flavor 
and  aroma.  For  the  American  market  the  colors  must  be  "  claro  " 
and  the  sizes  extraordinarily  large. 

The  European  market,  which  absorbs  83  per  cent  of  the  Sumatra 
crop,  takes  dark  colors,  and  lengths  mostly  under  16  inches.  The 
American  market  takes  all  light  colors,  an^  lengths  over  16  inches. 
The  demand  for  "  claro "  is  so  strong  in  the  United  States  that 
Sumatra  planters  are  adopting  hothouse  methods  to  produce  enor- 
mous leaves. 

The  average  of  the  first  grade  of  Sumatra  wrapi>ers  is  so  high  as 
to  size  and  delicate  silkiness  and  thinness  that  1  pound  of  leaf  will 
cover  66  to  70  square  feet. 
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The  cultivation  of  Sumatra  wrapper  leaf  under  cloth  has  for  its 
object  the  simulation  of  tropical  out-of-doors  climatic  conditions,  all 
to  produce  large,  thin,  silky  leaves  in  light  colors,  such  as  the 
American  market  demands. 

The  labor  conditions  in  Sumatra  are  interesting. 

The  Mexican  dollar,  valued  at  approximately  $0.50  gold,  is  the 
wage  unit.  The  laborers  are  Chinese  coolies  and  Klings  from  Madras, 
India.  The  coolies  are  employed  under  three-year  contracts,  the  con- 
tracts quasi-free,  but  no  laborer  can  leave  Sumatra  unless  he  is  pro- 
vided with  a  passport  indorsed  by  his  last  employer. 

The  wages  durmg  the  first  year  of  the  contract  are  $45  Mexican 
per  annum.  The  laborers,  if  green  hands,  plant  no  tobacco  the  first 
year,  but  are  employed  in  clearing  land,  building  ditches,  roads,  and 
preparing  the  fields  for  cultivation. 

The  second  and  third  years  the  coolies  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $60 
to  $80  Mexican  for  the  nine  months  of  the  tobacco  campaign,  and 
$45  Mexican  for  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year.  The  wages 
of  the  laborers  are  therefore  on  a  valuation  of  $0.50  gold  per  Mexi- 
can dollar  for  a  working  year  of  335  days.** 

First  year  of  contract. 

Wages=$0.067  gold,  per  day,  second  and  third  years  of  contract. 

Wages=$0.15f  to  $0,186  gold  per  day. 

The  working  day  is  ten  hours,  from  6  to  11  a.  m.,  and  from  1  to  6 
p.  m. 

On  this  scale  of  wages  and  in  spite  of  the  high  duties  this  tobacco 
must  pay  to  gain  entrance  to  the  American  market,  the  best  of  the 
Deli  tobacco  corporations  pay  annual  dividends  of  from  40  per  cent 
to  150  per  cent  on  a  capitalization  often  heavily  watered. 

Hawaii,  on  a  basis  oi  75  to  80  cents  gold  per  working  day  as  a  base 
for  the  employment  of  field  labor,  can  not  directly  compete  with  coun- 
tries like  Sumatra,  where  labor  is  paid  on  a  silver  basis  at  an  equiva- 
lent daily  wage  of  from  7  to  18  cents  gold  per  day. 

Furthermore,  in  Hawaii  the  working  days  per  annum  are  fewer 
in  number,  averaging  not  over  300  to  303,  a  full  thirty  days'  shorter 
year  than  in  our  tropical  competitor,  Sumatra. 

A  material  decrease  in  the  protective  duties  on  tobacto  would  not 
decrease  the  price  paid  by  the  American  consumer  for  cigars  and 
cigarettes.  It  would  bring  ruin  to  an  industry  representing  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  invested  capital  and  would  enable  the  Deli  tobacco 
companies  to  pay  dividends  of  1,000  per  cent  where  they  now  pay 
100  per  cent,  without  materially  increasing  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
their  product. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  the  protection  of  American  in- 
dustries. Not  the  least' of  the  benefits  oi  protection  in  semitropical 
Hawaii  and  in  the  tropical  possessions  of  the  United  States  is  that 
the  tariff  on  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  vanilla,  sisal,  coffee,  and  pineapples 
enables  us  to  maintain  an  American  standard  of  living  in  the  Tropics. 
Take  away  the  tariff  and  Hawaii  would  have  to  either  go  out  of 
business  altogether  or  get  back  down  to  a  basis  of  7  cents  a  day  for 
the  support  of  a  mere  animal  existence. 

The  ])rotective  duties  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical  produce 
enable  Hawaii  to  build  roads,  support  a  school  system  the  equal  of 

<*  There  are  no  Sundays  in  Sumatra.  The  only  rest  days  are  the  Ist  and  l^tll 
of  each  month,  and  the  only  holiday  Chinese  New  Year. 
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that  in  anj  mainland  district  of  ec[ual  population,  maintain  an 
American  judicial  system,  erect  public  buildings,  and  carry  on  a 
business  of  $50,000,000  per  annum  among  our  citizens  and  with  main- 
land consumers  and  manufacturers. 

Direct  competition  of  American  laborers  with  their  higher  ideals 
and  higher  standard  of  living  is  not  possible  with  oriental  coolies, 
whose  sole  ambition  is  to  earn  barely  enough  to  live.  Sugar  and 
tobacco  would  still  be  grown  in  Hawaii  and  on  the,  mainland  were 
the  protective  tariffs  to  be  reftioved  or  decreased,  but  the  American, 
civilized  standard  of  living  would  disappear. 

The  Dutch  tobacco  planters  live  in  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  and  Paris, 
and  spend  their  profits  in  Europe.  They  are  not  interested  in  build- 
ing up  a  civilized  government  in  Sumatra,  and  forty  years  of  suc- 
cessful tobacco  cultivation  in  Deli  has  given  to  that  populous  province 
neither  roads,  bridges,  schools,  nor  public  buildings.  Whatever 
quasi-public  or  philanthropic  or  quasi-governmental  improvements 
have  been  made  in  Deli  have  b^en  undertaken  by  private  corporations 
for  their  own  financial  profit — a  few  hospitals,  because  the  health  of 
their  laborers  requires  it ;  whore  houses  and  saloons  instead  of  public 
schools,  for  purely  business  reasons;  roads  and  bridges,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  transport  supplies  and  exp>ort  the  produce.    The  cost  of 

Sovemraent  is  reduced  to  tne  barest  limit  required  for  administration, 
le  collection  of  taxes,  the  maintenance  of  a  judiciary,  and  a  police  to 
protect  life  and  property  interests. 

The  place  to  build  up  an  American  civilization  is  in  the  United 
States.  That  our  civilization  is  better  than  that  of  India  or  China 
or  Sumatra  is  not  a  subject  for  argument.  Our  civilization,  but- 
tressed by  protection  and  a  gold  standard,  will  not  stand  direct  com- 
petition with  countries  where  there  is  a  low  standard  of  living,  a  free 
market,  and  where  wages  are  paid  on  a  silver  or  other  fluctuating 
basis. 

The  planters  who  are  growing  sugar,  pineapples,  coffee,  sisal,  and 
tobacco  in  Hawaii  live  in  Hawaii.  It  is  our  boast  that  our  civiliza- 
tion is  as  high  in  standard  as  that  of  New  England,  and  because  we 
are  what  we  are,  and  have  done  what  we  have  done,  we  demand  as  a 
matter  of  right  that  protection,  which  has  made  progress  and  develop- 
ment possible,  be  not  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  our  industries. 

KoNA  Tobacco  Co.  (Limited), 
Jared  G.  Smith,  Manager. 


SUMATRA  WRAPPER. 

HON.  JOEL  COOK,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF*  OTTO  EISENLOHE  & 
BBOS.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  EELATIVE  TO  WEAPPEE  TOBACCO. 

Philadelphia,  December  H^  1908, 
Hon.  Joel  Cook,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  hereby  state  that  we  are  cigar  manufactur- 
ers, with  an  annual  production  of  about  120,000,000  cigars,  and  we 
employ  about  3,000  men  and  women  as  cigar  makers,  strippers,  and 
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packers,  and  we  are  advised  that  certain  changes  in  the  tariff  od 
imported  wrapper  tobacco  are  about  to  be  considered  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  Congress. 

The  absolute  use  of  Sumatra  wrappers  is  necessary  in  our  business, 
and  as  the  present  duty  of  $1.85  per  pound  represents  an  increase  of 
35  cents  per  pound  over  the  previous  rat«  of  $1.50,  and  as  this 
advance  had  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  manufacturers,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  profits  below  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  coopferation  in  the  endeavor  of  most  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  tne  country  to  have  the  duty  on  imported  wrappers 
reduced  20  per  cent. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  such  consideration  as  you  may  see 
fit  to  give  the  above,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Otto  EiSENiiOHB  &  Bros. 


TOBACCO  TAX. 

HON.  EDWIN  DENBY,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  W.  J.  CTTMMnraS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH.,  RELATIVE  TO  TOBACCO  SCHEDULE. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  December  10, 1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby,  M.  C., 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sih  :  Probably  the  most  unfair  tax  in  the  revenue  bill  is  that 
on  tobacco.  It  is  placed  on  an  arbitrary  basis  of,  I  think,  6  cents  per 
pound.  The  man  who  buys  15-cent  tobacco  pays  40  per  cent,  while 
the  man  who  can  afford  $1  goods  pays  only  6  per  cent.  This  is 
hardly  fair;  the  one  should  pay  less  and  the  higher-priced  article 
more.  In  the  revision  the  figures  could  be  made  so  as  to  return  a 
larger  amount  to  the  Government.    Personally,  I  am  not  interested, 

as  I  never  use  tobacco. 

*  «•«  *  «  «  « 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.   CUMMINGS. 


SCHEDULE  G.-AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND 
PROVISIONS. 


BREWERS'  RICE. 

HUQO  BEISINOEB,  NEW  YOBE  CITT,  IMFOBTEB,   OBJECTS  TO 
SVOQESTED  INCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  BBEWEBS'  BICE. 

New  York  City,  December  IS,  1908. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  an  importer  of  various  articles.  My  office  is  at 
11  Broadway,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Among  other  articles  which  I  import  is  broken  rice,  which  I  sell 
to  brewers.  This  is  a  by-product,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
practically  exclusively  used  by  brewers,  is  commonly  known  as  "  brew- 
ers' rice."  It  is  not,  however,  so  described  in  the  tariff,  but  is  desig- 
nated in  the  tariff  as  "  broken  rice  which  wlil  pass  through  a  sieve 
known  commercially  as  '  No.  12  wire  sieve.' " 

In  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  the  Wilson  tariff  of  1894,  and  the 
Dingley  tariff  of  1897  this  article  has  always  been  provided  for  by  the 
same  designation  and  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  viz,  one-fourth  cent 
per  pound.  On  January  5,  1897,  a  committee  representing  the  rice 
industry  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Congress  and  stated  (tariff  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  second  session  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  1896- 
97,  vol.  1,  p.  852) : 

What  we  ask  for  is  that  the  duty  shall  be  ns  follows,  namely,  ♦  ♦  *  broken 
rice  which  will  pass  thron^h  a  sieve  known  commercially  as  a  "  No.  12  wire 
sieve,"  one-fourth  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  position  of  the  rice  industry  appears  to  be  the  same  to-day  that 
it  was  in  1897,  for  we  find  in  the  statement  of  S.  Locke  Breaux,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rice  Association  of  America,  to  your  honorable  committee 
on  Thursday,  November  19,  1908  (see  tarirf  hearings,  No.  8,  p.  754), 
the  following: 

The  foregoing  premises  considered,  tlie  rice  Interests  of  these  T'nited  States 
of  America  pray  and  ask  that  the  present  tariff  conditions,  in  so  far  as  they 
aflTect  rice,  be  not  disturbed. 

It  would  seem  that  when  a  duty  has  been  unchanged  for  eighteen 
years,  and  the  parties  interested  in  the  products  in  this  country  have 
twdce  asked  that  the  duty  be  undisturbed,,  and  no  one  has  appeared  be- 
fore your  honorable  committee  requesting  a  lowering  of  the  dutv, 
there  was  a  very  strong  presumption  that  the  public  interests  would 
be  best  served  by  making  no  change  in  the  tariff. 

But  a  gentleman  who  appeared  before  your  committee  at  the  hear- 
ing on  November  19,  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  McFaddin,  of  Beaumont,  Tex., 

t$129 
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suggested  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  brewers'  rice  and  asked  to  have  it 
doubled.  The  reason  he  gave  was  that  he  did  not  believe  the  brewer 
was  the  proper  man  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  protection,  but  that  he 
believed  that  it  should  go  to  the  farmers.  He  iranldy  stated  his  posi- 
tion in  the  following  language  (p.  758)  : 

This  is  the  first  tiine  that  we  have  asked  for  anything;  and  my  friends,  while 
they  think  it  Is  a  good  thing,  did  not  have  the  nerve  to  get  up  and  ask  for  it  I 
have  foiuid  out  in  my  life  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  we  miss  by  not 
asking  for  them. 

He  admitted  (p.  769)  that  brewers'  rice  was  from  8  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  crop.  He  admitted  (p.  761)  that  he  did  not  know  how  much 
brewers'  rice  was  imported. 

In  behalf  of  the  importing  interests,  and  more  especially  in  behalf 
of  the  brewers  of  the  United  States,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  suff- 
gestions  in  reply  to  Mr.  SIcFaddin's  request,  in  which  the  rice  traae 
"  did  not  have  tlie  nerve  "  to  join : 

Brewers'  rice  is  sold  in  bags  of  240  pounds  each.  The  consumption 
of  rice  by  the  brewers  in  the  United  States  is  about  600,000  bags,  of 
which  20  per  cent  is  supplied  by  the  rice  growers  of  the  United  States. 

The  increase  of  duty  demanded  by  Mr.  McFaddin  would  be  pro- 
hibitory, as  the  brewers  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  increased  price. 
They  would  use  other  cereals  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  as  is  done 
in  other  countries,  and  the  Government  would  lose  a  revenue  of  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  about  480,000  bags,  equal  to  $288,000. 

As  the  brewers  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  price  for  imported  rice 
at  the  proposed  increased  duty,  neither  would  they  pay  the  increased 
price  for  domestic  rice,  and  if  they  turned  to  other  cereals  for  beer 
manufacture  thejr  would  probably  not  buy  the  domestic  rice  at  all, 
whereby  the  rice"  industry  liere  would  lose  this  market  for  this  prod- 
uct and  Jthe  Government  would  lose  its  revenue.  The  railroads  also 
would  lose  the  revenue  from  the  freight  charges  on  the  rice. 

Mr.  McFaddin  is  not  correct  in  his  statements  as  to  comparative 
freight  rates  on  the  imported  and  domestic  article.  The  through 
freight  from  the  producmg  points  in  Europe  to  St.  Lous  is  25  cents. 
The  freight  from  Texas  producing  points  to  St.  Louis  is  20  cents. 
The  freight  rates  from  producing  points  in  Europe  to  St.  Paul  is 
34  cents.  The  freight  rates  from  Texas  to  St.  Paul  is  24  cents.  The 
domestic  rates  are  therefore  lower  than  European  producing  points, 
and  not  higher,  as  represented  by  Mr.  McFaddin. 

The  present  specific  rates  on  cleaned  rice  amount  to  from  75  to  100 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  would  seem  to  be  adequate  protection  to 
the  farmer,  and  he  should  be  thankful  that  nobody  is  opposing  his 
having  it  without  asking  the  Government  for  more. 

Hugo  Reisingeb. 


CHICORY  AND  SPLIT  PEAS. 

H.  M'MORBAN,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  BRIEF  ASKING  INCREASE  OF  DUTY 
ON  CHICORY  AND  SPLIT  PEAS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  i4?  ^^^' 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  inclose  to  you  two  briefs  on  the  question  of 
duties  on  chicory  and  split  peas.    Will  you  kindly  file  the  same  with 
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other  matters  submitted  relative  to  changes  in  duty,  and  if  you  desire 
any  further  information  on  the  subject  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  it* 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  McMoRRAN. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  H^  1908. 

COMMnTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  changes  in  duty  wanted  are : 

First.  Increase  the  duty  on  dried  Voot  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

Second.  Leave  the  duty  on  manufactured  chicory  in  bulk,  barrels^ 
or  sacks  as  it  is,  at  2^  cents  per  pound. 

Third.  Increase  the  duty  on  manufactured  chicory  in  packages  or 
rolls  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Increasing  the  duty  on  dried  root  from  the  present  rate  of  1  cent 
to  2  cents  per  pound  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  American 
production  of  root,  so  that  all  oi  the  chicory  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  produced  here  instead  of  importing  from  1,000  to  1,500' 
tons  per  year.  Attached  statistics  show  that,  with  the  present  duty 
and  the  present  price  of  imported  root,  the  price  to  the  farmer  for 
green  root  can  not  be  increased  to  induce  the  farmer  to  increase  acre- 
age and  production,  because  the  cost  of  domestic  dried  root  is  now 
fully  equal  to  the  cost  of  imported  dried  root,  without  any  profit  to 
the  domestic  drier. 

We  do  not  regard  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  manufactured  chicory 
in  bulk,  barrels,  or  sacks  as  necessary.  When  the  present  duties  were 
put  into  eflFect,  making  a  difference  of  1|  cents  between  the  duty  on 
dried  root  and  the  duty  on  manufactured  chicory,  that  difference 
was  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  industry  in  this  country.  Im- 
ported dried  root  at  that  time  commanded  a  price  of  25  to  40  francs 
per  kilo,  which  was  double  the  present  value.  The  cost  of  chicory 
manufactured  in  this  country  from  imported  dried  root  was  therefore 
much  in  excess  of  the  present  cost,  and  therefore  the  difference  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  originally  established  was  relatively  no  more 
than  the  difference  that  would  l)e  maintained  bj^  making  the  tariff  on 
dried  root  2  cents  and  leaving  the  tariff  on  manufactured  chicory  2J 
cents.  Despite  the  heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  imported  dried  root, 
there  has  been  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  buying  the  imported  manu- 
factured product  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  brands,  and  the  price  of 
these  brands  has  been  maintained. 

The  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  chicory  in  rolls  or  packages 
to  4  cents  per  pound  is  not  intended  to  and  will  not  increase  the  price 
of  the  domestic  package  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  would  make  a 
much  larger  market  for  the  domestic  article,  as  theincrease  in  price 
of  the  foreign  article,  due  to  the  increase  in  duty,  would  be  suflicient 
to  turn  the  domestic  consumer  from  the  high-priced  imported  article 
to  the  lower-priced  domestic  article.  As  shown  by  the  statistics  at- 
tached, there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  foreign 
packages  as  against  the  domestic  package  of  onljr  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  due  to  the  cheaper  foreign  labor  and  foreign  materials.  An 
increase,  therefore,  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  over  the  duty  on  manu- 
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factured  chicory  in  bulk  would  be  suflScient  to  protect  the  domestic 
manirfacturer  against  the  cheaper  foreign  cost,  but  we  justify  the 
additional  increase  of  1  cent  by  the  fact  that  it  would  materially  aid 
the  domestic  manufacturer  in  disposing  of  his  by-product  and  would 
actually  compel  the  consumer  to  buy  the  cheaper  domestic  article, 
which  IS  conceded  to  bA  equajlv  ««  good. 

There  are  three  forms  of  chicory  known  to  the  trade: 

Chicory  root,  green,  similar  to  sugar  beets.  This  is  the  product  of 
the  farm. 

Dried  chicory  root,  consisting  of  the  green  root,  cut  up  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  dried  hard.  This  is  the  product  of  the 
drying  kilns. 

Manufactured  chicory.  This  product  is  in  two  forms:  First,  the 
granulated,  roasted  chicory  sold  to  the  trade  in  bulk,  put  up  in  bar- 
rels and  jute  bag^;  second,  the  powdered  chicory  sold  to  the  trade  in 
small  packages  in  wood  cases.  These  small  packages  consist  of 
"  rolls  "  or  "  sticks,"  i.  e.,  small  cylindrical  paper  packages  filled  with 
powdered  chicory,  which  cakes  on  standing.  This  is  the  product  of 
the  chicory  roasting  and  granulating  factory. 

To  produce  manufactured  chicory,  the  dried  chicory  root  is  placed 
in  roasting  drums  and  roasted  until  dark  brown  all  the  way  through. 
This  brown  roasted  chicory  is  then  put  through  rolls  and  granulated 
and  the  various  sizes  or  granulations  separated  by  screens.  The 
coarser  granulations  are  packed  in  bags  or  barrels  and  are  ready  for 
marlvet.  The  fine,  powclered  chicory,  produced  in  the  process  of 
granulation,  is  a  by-product  and  requires  further  handling  to  make  it 
marketable.  Theie  is  little,  if  any,  market  for  the  powdered  chicory 
in  bulk. 

The  powdered  chicory  goes  to  the  packing  rooms,  where  it  is  put 
up  by  girls  and  boys  into  paper  tubes.  These  tubes  are  allowed  to 
stand  i()r  a  while,  until  the  powder  cakes  into  a  mass  or  round 
"  stick.'*  Then  they  are  packed  into  wooden  cases  and  are  ready  for 
market.  Several  styles  and  sizes  of  packages  or  "  sticks  "  are  put 
up,  the  principal  sizes  being  5  packages  or  "  sticks  "  to  the  set  (a 
set  weighing  about  1  pound) ;  2i  slicks  to  the  set  and  1-pound  sticks. 

The  granulated  chicory  is  sold  to  cofl'ee  dealers,  who  use  it  to  blend 
with  certain  grades  of  coffee.  There  is  practically  no  granulated 
chicory,  as  such,  sold  to  the  consumers  in  this  country.  The  coffee 
dealers  bler.d  a  small  percentage  (seldom  over  10  per  cent)  of  granu- 
lated chicory  with  certain  grades  of  roasted  and  ground  coffee  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  color  and  flavor  of  these  grades  of  coffee. 
Chicor}'  can  not  be  considered  as  merely  an  adulterant,  for  the  best 
grades  of  chicory  cost  more  than  the  cheap,  broken  coffee  and  coffee 
screenings.  Its  use  has  persisted  for  many  years,  because  it  produces 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  cup  when  used  with  certain  grades  of 
coffee. 

The  package,  "  stick,"  or  "  roll "  chicory,  made  from  the  powder 
is  sold  almost  entirely  to  the  foreigners  in  this  country,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  its  use  in  their  native  countries  and  continue  the 
use  here.  These  foreigil-boru  re^idents  are  prejudiced  through  habit 
and  ignorance  in  favor  of  the  brands  which  they  have  used  at  home, 
and  will  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  imported  brands  than  they  w^ill 
for  the  domestic  brands,  although  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  quality.    This  prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign  residts  in 


to 
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a  very  limited  market  for  the  domestic  packages,  especially  since  the 
passage  of  the  pure-food  law,  which  prohibits  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer usin^  the  foreign  brand,  as  was  formerly  the  custom.  This 
use  of  foreign  brands  was  not  an  imitation  or  infringement,  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer  merely  purchasing  from  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer the  right  to  use  the  toreign  brand  in  this  country  and  putting 
up  the  goods  here  instead  of  abroad.  This  limited  market  for  do- 
mestic brands  makes  it  difficult  to  sell  the  powder  by-product  of  the 
domestic  factory;  in  fact,  these  packages  of  powder  are  sold  at  less 
than  cost  to  the  nianufaoturer,  tiie  loss  on  the  powder  having  to  be 
made  up  by  additional  price  asked  for  the  granulated. 

An  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  granulated  chicory  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  consumer  does  not 
buy  granulated  chicory  as  such,  but  only  when  mixed  with  ground 
coffee.  The  people  at  large  do  not  know  what  chicory  is,  and  when 
they  have  any  ideas  at  all  on  the  subject  invariably  confuse  it  with 
very  poor  coffee,  or  with  the  so-called  "  coffee  essence  "  or  "  coffee 
substitute,"  products  that  contain  absolutely  no  chicory.  The  chicory 
consumer,  therefore,  buying  chicory  only  when  mixed  in  very  small 

Sercentagc  with  coffee,  would  not  bn  affected  even  should  the  increased 
uty  raise  the  price  of  granulated  chicory  in  this  country,  because 
the  percentag"e  of  chicory  used  in  the  blend  is  so  small  that  even 
should  the  price  of  chicory  be  doubled,  the  consequent  increased  cost 
of  the  blend  would  be  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  it  is  not 
customary  for  retail  dealers  to  sell  coffee  at  prices  including  fractions 
of  a  cent.  The  chicory  business  in  this  country,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  too  small  and  the  profits  too  meagjer  to  permit  of  an 
extensive  educational  campaign  of  advertising,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  educate  the  people  at  large  to  an  appreciation  of  chicory  and 
the' use  of  it  on  their  own  account. 

An  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  chicory  in  packages,  "  rolls," 
or  "  sticks  "  would  probably  increase  the  price  to  the  consumers  of 
the  imported  article,  but  would  not  increase  the  price  of  the  domestic 
brands,  as  the  domestic  manufacturer  would  be  satisfied  to  dispose  of 
all  of  this  by-product  powder  at  present  prices  without  any  increase 
in  price. 

The  American  production  of  chicory  averages  about  15,000  tons 
of  green  root  per  year,  equal  to  about  4,000  tons  of  dried  root.  This 
American  production  has  grown  up  since  the  imposition  of  the  pres- 
ent duty  on  dried  root  in  1897,  the  duty  of  1897  enabling  the  American 
farmer  to  produce  chicory  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product. 
The  price  paid  to  farmers  in  1898  was  $6  per  ton.  This  has  been 
increased  to  $7  per  ton. 

The  American  production  is  no  longer  increasing,  is  rather  decreas- 
ing in  volume.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  while  the  price  of  farm 
products  in  general  has  increased  materially  since  1900,  the  price  paid 
to  farmers  for  chicory  root  has  not  increased  during  that  tinrie,  be- 
cause the  price  at  which  imported  dried  root  may  be  delivered  in  this 
country  will  not  permit  ox  an  advance  in  price  to  the  farmer  for 
green  root. 

Chicory  is  imported  into  the  United  States  in  three  different  styles — 
dried  chicory  root  in  sacks,  granulated  roasted  chicory  in  sacks  and 
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barrels,  powdered  chicory  in  paper  rolls  or  packages  put  up  in  wood 
cases  of  the  same  style  as  the  domestic  package. 

Toniw 

Manufactured  chicory  imported  in  1907 311 

Dried  chicory  root  imported  in  1007 1,250 

The  manufactured  product  consists  largely  of  the  powdered  chicory 
in  rolls.  Very  little  granulated  chicory  is  imported  at  the  present 
time.  The  imported  dried  root  was  manufactured'  in  the  United 
States  into  granulated  and  powdered  chicory. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  import  green  root  from  Europe  on  account 
of  the  excessive  bulk  aad  the  almost  certainty  of  spoiling  in  transit 

Present  duties :  Centa  per  pound. 

On  dried  root 1 

On  manufactured,  granulated  roasted  chicory  in  sacks  or  barrels 2J 

On  chicory,  powdered,  in  rolls  or  packages 21 

On  green  chicory  root 1 

The  price  is  figured  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  as  New  York  is  the  princi- 
pal chicory  market.  Belgium  is  the  largest  European  producer. 
There  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  price  durmg  the  last  five 
years. 

Average  price  f.  o.  b.  vessel  Antwerp,  14.50  francs  per  100  kilos; 
14.50  francs  per  100  kilos  equals  $1.29 J  per  100  pounds;  ves-sel  freight 
to  New  York,  10  cents  per  100  pounds;  customs  duties,  $1  per  100 
pounds;  cost  delivered  New  York,  $2.39^  per  100  pounds;  $2.39^  per 
100  pounds  equal  to  $47.00  per  ton. 

Imported  dried  root  can  be  purchased  in  lots  of  50  to  100  tons,  as 
wanted  by  the  manufacturer,  and  requires  a  comparatively  small  • 
amount  of  money  tied  up  in  stock  and  nothing  invested  in  plant  to 
produce  it. 

Michigan  is  the  only  State  that  has  been  able  to  grow  chicory  suc- 
cessfully. The  price  is  figured  delivered  New  York,  because  New 
York  is  the  principal  market. 

It  requires  3.75  tons  of  green  root  to  make  1  ton  of  dried  root. 

3.7r>  tons  jrreen  root,  nt  $7 $26.25 

l.liOO  poinuls  coke  for  (Irying 2.75 

KxpoMso  oovorinjj  acroage  and  looking  after  crop 1.00 

I.nhor  in  dryinp 3.r»0 

power,  wter,  and  renewals l-^^* 

Mann jrenient  expenses 1-  00 

Intel  est.  depreciati<»n,  insnrnnee,  and  taxes  on  plant,  at  13  per  cent 2.70 

Interest  on  cajiltal  to  handle  crop,  tbree  months,  at  0  per  cent .50 

Intei-cst.  stniajre,  and  Insnrance  on  product  from  time  of  drying  to  time 

of  nse,  10  per  cent 3.  GO 

Freight  to  New  Yorlv 5.50 

Total - 48.30 

All  of  the  factories  in  the  United  States  which  produce  dried  chic- 
ory root  are  located  in  Michigan,  in  the  center  of  the  growing  dis- 
tricts. This  is  because  it  is  not  practicable  to  ship  the  green  foot  a 
distance  of  more  than  75  to  100  miles,  on  account  of  the  heavy  freight 
rates,  dne  to  excessive  bulk  of  the  «2:roen  root. 

(A  very  small  amount  of  sun-dried  chicory  root  is  produced  m 
California  and  consumed  locally.) 

The  green  root  is  nuirketed  in  the  fall  by  the  farmers  dunng  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  The  roots  are  paid  for  on  deliv- 
ery to  the  farmer,  and  it  is  also  customary  for  the  dry  kiln  to  advance 
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money  to  the  farmers  during  the  growing  season  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  pay  for  the  labor  to  handle  the  crop. 

The  drying  operation  at  the  kilns  is  usually  completed  by  January 
1  of  each  year,  and  the  dry  kiln  then  has  its  complete  stock  for  the 
year  on  hand.  The  stock  is  gradually  delivered  to  the  roasting  fac- 
tories, as  required,  throughout  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  dry  kiln,  therefore,  has  to  tie  up  a  large  amount  of  money^ 
both  in  the  plant,  which  remains  idle  for  nine  months  of  each  year,, 
and  also  in  the  stock,  which  has  to  be  carried  for  several  months  be- 
fore it  can  be  disposed  of.  This  necessitates  a  heavy  interest,  insur- 
ance, tax,  depreciation,  and  shrinkage  charge,  which  is  avoided  very 
largely  when  the  imported  root  is- used. 

The  relative  cost  of  putting  up  packages  of  "  rolls  "  or  "  stick  '^ 
chicory  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  as  follows : 


Cost  per  500  pounds. 


in  Europe.'  I-gJi"^ 


Labor I  $0.15  1  |1.00 

Paper 1.20  I  2.26 

Case - - - - I  1.20  1.70 


Total - - ,  2.55 


Ck>8t  In  United  States |4.95 

Cost  In  Europe 2.55 


Difference 2.40 

A  difference  of  $2.40  for  500  pounds  equals  48  cents  per  100  pounds, 
or  about  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

The  great  difference  m  European  and  United  States  costs  is  due  to 
the  difference  in  labor.    Factory  labor  in  Belgium  is  as  follows: 

Per  day. 

Men  working  eleven  bours  per  day $0. 40 

Girls  worlclug  eleven  hours  per  day .10 

In  the  United  States  men  doing  similar  work  receive  $1.76  to  $2.25 
per  day  of  nine  hours,  while  experienced  girlsi  receive  75  cents  to  $1 
per  day. 

RELATIVE  COST  TO   FARMER  OF  PRODUCING  GREEN   CHICORY   ROOT  IN 
BELGIUM  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

Farm  laborers  working  in  the  chicory  fields  in  Belgium  receive  10 
cents  per  day  and  board.  Labor  is  plentiful  at  this  rate.  The  yield 
of  chicory  per  acre  is  materially  increased  by  hand  weeding  and 
cultivating,  which  the  Belgian  farmer  can  afford  to  give  it  with 
labor  at  10  cents  per  day.  The  yield  per  acre  and  the  cost  per  ton 
to  the  farmer  is  therefore  much  lower  in  Belgium  than  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  production  of  green  chicory  root  at  the  drying  kilns,  Port 
Huron,  Capac,  Bad  Axe,  Bay  City,  and  Gagetown,  Midi.,  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  is  $7  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at  kiln. 
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Average  yield  per  acre  for  the  past  five  years,  8,000  pounds  per 
4icre. 

Chicory  is  planted  in  rows  18  inches  and  22  inches  apart,  and  culti- 
vation practically  all  done  by  horse,  which  accounts,  to  some  extent, 
for  the  small  production  per  acre. 

Weeding  is  naturally  done  by  hand,  and  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  farm  labor  the  grower  can  not  afford  to  enga&^e  such  lalwr 
for  attending  to  his  chicory  crop,  and  the  growing  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  farmers  who  have  a  family  of  middle-age  children  that  can 
^assist  him  in  this  work. 

The  soil  in  Michigan,  although  not  as  well  adapted  to  growing  chic- 
ory as  the  soil  in  east  and  west  Flanders,  in  Belgium,  has  been  found 
the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  would  yield  fair  crops  if  farmers 
could  afford  to  devote  the  labor  necessary  to  the  cultivation. 

Regarding  the  production  of  green  chicory  root  in  Belgium,  one 
box  is  equal  to  50  kilos;  50  kilos  equal  to  112  pounds;  1  franc  equal  to 
20  cents ;  1  gemet  equal  to  1 1^  acres ;  principal  growing  district  east 
and  west  Flanders;  average  farm  labor  50  centimes,  or  10  cents  per 
'day  and  board ;  average  factory  labor  2  francs  per  day,  or  40  cents 
per  daj'^  for  twelve  hours'  service;  average  yield  peV  gemet,  250 
boxes,  equal  to  18,900  pounds,  per  acre;  average  price  paid  farmer 
1.20  franc  per  box,  or  $4.15  j)er  net  ton  (2,000  pounds). 

Climate  conditions  in  Belgium  are  ideal  for  growing  chicory,  the 
heat  in  summer  being  moderate,  allowing  plants  to  develop  larger 
than  in  this  country. 

Chicory  is  planted  in  rows  8  inches  apart,  cultivated  and  weeded 
entirely  by  hand,  which  accounts  largely  for  the  heavy  production 
per  acre. 

SPLIT  PEAS. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  more  particularly  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  producers  of  field  peas 
and  yellow  split  peas,  which  are  manufactured  therefrom,  in  the 
^'orlcl.  The  annual  crop  of  field  peas  in  Ontario  is  approximately 
^0.000,000  bushels  per  year.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  crop  of 
peas  is  manufactured  into  split  peas  in  Canada,  and  the  surplus  of 
the  manufactured  pnoduct  not  consumed  in  Canada  is  exported. 
The  export  business  in  split  peas  from  Canada  is  a  large  one,  and 
enables  the  Canadian  mills  to  operate  during  the  greater  portion  of, 
if  not  during  the  entire,  year. 

The  field-pea  crop  in  the  United  States  is  a  comparatively  small 
one.  No  statistics  are  available,  but  an  estimate  of  600,000  bushels 
per  year  as  the  annual  crop  is  probably  considerably  larger  than  the 
actual  figures  would  show.  Field  peas  are  produced  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  A  few  are  produced 
in  New  York  State  and  a  few  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  duties  at  present  applicable  to  field  peas,  which  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  yellow  split  peas,  and  on  yellow  split  peas  them- 
selves are  as  follows:  Field  peas,  30  cents  per  bushel;  split  peas,  40 
cents  per  bushel. 

This  apparent  differential  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer 
is  in  fact  no  protection  at  all  on  account  of  the  shrinkage  or  wastage 
accruing  in  the  manufacture  of  split  peas.  It  requires  4|  bushels  of 
Canadian  field  peas  to  make  1  barrel  of  yellow  split  pea&    A  barrel 
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of  yellow  split  peas  is  210  pounds,  or  3^  bushels.  This  loss  in  manu- 
facture consists  in  part  oi  the  shrinkage  in  weight  due  to  loss  of 
moisture  in  the  peas  in  drying  them  at  a  high  temperature  before 
splitting,  and  in  part  of  the  feed,  consisting  of  the  hulls,  broken  peas, 
and  fine  powder,  which  are  removed  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
This  feed  is  sold  at  the  mill  door,  and  commands  about  the  same  price 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  In  actual  practice  the  above 
duties  figure  out  as  follows  : 

4|  bnshels  of  field  peas  to  make  1  barrel,  at  30  cents  per  bushel $1.40 

1  barrel,  3i  bushels  of  split  peas,  at  40  cents  per  bushel 1.40 

Taking  into  consideration  the  loss  in  manufacture,  therefore,  there 
is  no  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  as  against  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer.  It  is  frequently  necessary — in  fact,  there  has  been 
hardly  a  year  for  the  past  ten  years  when  it  has  not  been  necessary — 
to  draw  upon  the  Canadian  supply  for  peas  on  accoimt  of  crop 
failures  in  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  of  split 
peas  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer: 

First.  From  the  fact  that  he  can  operate  his  mill  practically 
throughout  the  year,  with  a  consequent  much  larger  output  per  vear 
than  the  same  size  American  mill,  his  charge  per  barrel  tor  nxed 
charges  on  his  plant  is  much  smaller  than  the  American  manufacturer, 
who  can  operate  only  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  American  manu- 
facturer must  have  a  gooa-size  mill  for  his  purpose — in  fact,  he  has  to 
have  a  large  if  not  larger  mills  than  the  Canadian  manufacturer — be- 
cause the  American  supply  of  peas  is  available  only  in  the  fall,  and 
the  demand  for  split  peas  is  almost  entirely  during  the  cold 
weather.  The  American  manufacturer,  therefore,  must  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  raw  material  when  offered  and  be  able  to  supply  the 
trade  when  the  demand  exists. 

Second.  Labor  in  Canada  is  in  general  lower  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  lower  in  this  industry  also,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  miller  can  offer  his  employees  practically  steady  em- 
ployment throughout  the  year,  while  the  American  manufacturer 
must  pick  up  his  men  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  at  the 
longest.  A  head  miller  in  Canada  is  employed  for  $1.75  per  day, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  is  necessary  to  pay  $2.50  per  day  for 
the  same  work.  Mill  helpers  in  Canada  receive  $1.50  per  day,  while 
in  the  United  States  they  receive  an  average  of  $2. 

Third.  The  price  of  barrels  in  Canada  is  lower  than  in  the  United 
States,  large  quantities  of  cooperage  stock  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  barrel-making  purposes,  paying  the  United  States 
duties.  There  is  a  dfference  in  cost  between  the  Canadian  barrel  and 
the  American  barrel  of  about  15  cents  per  barrel. 

The  difference  between  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  the  manu- 
factured product  in  a  similar  industry — rolled  oats — affords  ample 
protection  to  the  American  manufacturer.  It  requires  an  average  of 
9^  bushels  of  oats  to  manufacture  a  barrel  of  rolled  oats,  which  is 
180  pounds.  The  duty  on  oats  is  15  cents,  which  figures  on  9 J  bushels 
required  for  a  barrel,  $1.48.  The  duty  on  rolled  oats  is  1  cent  per 
pound,  or  $1.80  per  barrel,  leaving  the  difference  of  37  cents  per  bar- 
i-elprotective  duty  on  rolled  oats  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

We  believe  that  the  present  duty  on  split  peas  of  40  cents  per  bushel 
should  be  made  applicable  to  the  amount  of  raw  material  required 
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to  make  a  barrel  of  split  peas — ^that  is,  40  cents  per  bushel  on  4} 
bushels,  or  $1.87  per  barrel,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  54  cents  per 
bushel  on  split  peas. 

We  would,  therefore,  submit  that  if  the  duty  on  round  peas  is  left 
at  30  cents  per  bushel,  the  duty  on  split  peas  should  be  increased 


to  56  cents  per  bushel. 


H.  McMoRRAK,  M.  C. 


CITRUS  FRUITS- 

FKANCIS   E.    HAMILTON,   NEW   YOBK   CITY,   SUBMITS   STTPPIE- 
MENTAL  STATEMENT  IN  BEHALF  OF  LEMON  IMPOBTEBS. 

New  York  City,  December  i^?  l^^- 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  promised,  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  some  points 
regarding  lemons  and  their  cost,  on  behalf  of  the  lemon  importers 
and  dealers,  and  on  their  account  wish  to  present  to  you,  gentlemen, 
some  facts  regarding  the  importation  of  this  much-needed  fruit 

Lemons  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  world  at  large;  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Government  to  see  that  such  necessity  is  protected  from  selfish  and 
grasping  people. 

The  California  growers,  who  have  become  immensely  rich  through 
the  raising  of  oranges  and  lemons,  are  now  attempting  to  further 
enrich  themselves,  regardless  of  the  sufferings  of  millions  of  poor 

f)eople,  whose  only  relief  in  the  hottest  of  summer  days  is  a  glass  of 
emonade,  while  they  who  are  wealthy  can  sojourn  at  the  seashores, 
without  regard  to  the  suffering  ones.  The  California  people  are  not 
seeking  protection  because  they  can  not  compete  with  foreigners; 
they  are  seeking  more  protection  so  as  to  entirely  bar  foreigners 
from  shipping  to  our  shores,  and  thus  acquiring  an  absolute  monop- 
oly, in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  command  whatever  price  they 
may  please.  The  California  Jemon  is  a  lemon  muc);i  finer  and  prettier 
than  the  Italian  lemon,  and  always  commands  from  75  cents  to  $1.25 
per  box  more  than  the  imported  article.  It  is  bought  entirely  by  the 
better  class,  more  especially  since  the  actual  production  of  this  coun- 
try is  only  one-third  the  required  demand. 

If  you  gentlemen  should  cause  additional  duty  to  be  imposed, 
where  are  we  going  to  get  the  other  two-thirds  to  supply  our  people 
with? — because  foreign  importers  in  the  lemon  business  are  nearly 
bankrupt  now,  and  unless  some  relief  shall  be  granted  to  them  they 
will  sooner  or  later  meet  their  downfall,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
that  large  plantations  in  Sicily  will  be  cut  down  to  be  replaced  with 
something  else.  That  would  surely  mean  that  the  price  of  lemons 
would  easily  reach  three  times  that  of  the  present  da^,  in  which  the 
California  people  are  making  over  100  per  cent  profit.  This  I  will 
demonstrate  to  you  from  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Call,  of  California, 
to  you  gentlemen  and  from  actual  facts  ana  sworn  statements  of  the 
foreign  importers. 

Foreign  lemons,  as  you  gentlemen  can  see  by  Exhibit  A,  cost  to 
land  in  New  York  City  an  average  of  $2.80  per  box.     California 
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lemons,  as  claimed  by  the  California  people,  cost  them  landed  at  their 
farthest  eastern  point  $2.20  per  box;  importers  must  therefore  sell 
their  goods  at  more  than  $2.80  per  box,  their  actual  cost,  in  order  to 
make  a  profit;  and,  as  already  stated,  California  lemons  will  always 
sell  for  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  box  more,  but,  for  the  sake  of  cora- 

{)arison,  let  us  say  75  cents  per  box  more  (which,  however,  is  far  be- 
ow  the  average) ;  it  will  clearly  show  you  gentlemen  that  California 
will  sell  for  at  least  the  cost  of  Italian  lemons,  $2.80,  plus  75  cents, 
making  $3.55  per  box.  From  the  Californians'  own  statement,  $2.20  is 
the  cost,  including  freight;  the  freight  is  85  cent^;  that  leaves  the 
actual  cost  of  the  lemons  f.  o.  b.  California  at  $1.35  per  box;  now, 
from  the  price  realized,  namely,  $3.55  per  box,  deduct  the  freight  of 
85  cents ;  that  will  leave  the  sum  'of  $2.70  per  box,  double  the  cost 
f.  o.  b.  California.  In  other  words,  the  fabulous  profit  of  100  per 
cent  is  realized  by  them  at  their  most  remote  point  of  sale  and  where 
competition  is  the  keenest,  namely,  New  York. 

Now,  what  about  other  vast  markets  near  to  their  home  where 
freight  is  lighter  and  competition  beyond  question?  The  cost  price, 
$2.80,  for  foreign  lemons  is  for  lemons  landed  at  the  pier.  New  York 
City.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  any  attempt  is  made  to  remove  a  box 
of  lemons  from  New  York  to  even  a  near-by  place,  it  will  necessarily 
add  to  its  cost,  between  cartage  and  freight,  from  30  to  75  cents  per  box, 
making  lemons  of  foreign  countries,  which  although  not  so  prefer- 
able as  the  California  lemon  by  75  cents  at  least,  cost  from  $3.10  to 
$3.55  without  any  profit  whatever,  so  that  the  California  growers, 
who  are  in  a  position  to  deliver  from  their  farms  right  to  destination, 
can  deliver  to  near  markets  lemons  which  cost  them  less  than  it  would 
cost  to  deliver  to  New  York  City  and  still  get  a  price  from  30  to  75 
cents  higher  than  they  can  get  in  New  York  City,  making  their  profit 
nearly  200  per  cent,  or  greater  than  the  profits  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

So,  gentlemen,  if  these  people  who  are  crying  poverty  while  their 
clothes  are  lined  with  gold,  and  claim  they  only  make  4  and  a  frac- 
tion per  cent  profit  under  existing  circumstances,  what  would  they 
do  if  they  had  the*  people  at  their  mercy,  when  only  one-third  the 
required  amount  of  lemons  is  produced  in  this  country?  The  rest  I 
will  leave  to  you  gentlemen  to  work  out  for  yourselves,  but  one  thing 
is  positive,  and  that  is,  if  the  Italian  lemons  arc  driven  from  the 
markets  of  this  country,  yoit  gentlemen  will  cause  California  lemons, 
which  are  selling  now  for  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  box,  to  sell  at  over  $10 
per  box,  and  put  this  much-required  necessity  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  poor  class.  I  believe  in  protection,  provicling  it  is  carried  on  in 
its  true  terms — protection  to  protect  home  industry  from  foreign 
invasion  to  the  extent  of  allowing  our  people  to  produce  the  same 
article  at  a  fair  and  honest  profit — but  when  people  come  to  you  and 
by  misstatements  (such  I  may  call  them,  otherwise  the  statistics  of 
Prof.  G.  Harold  Powell,  are  not  correct  or  the  sworn  statements  are 
rank  perjury),  it  is  time  that  this  country  shall  awake  and  correct 
the  great  wrong  which  has  been  imposed  on  the  public  by  the  placing 
of  such  a  prohibitive  duty  as  the  California  people,  under  color  ot 
protection,  caused  to  be  placed  on  lemons  by  the  Dingley  Act,  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  or  almost  83  cents  per  box,  and  lemons  if  not  placed 
on  the  free  list,  be  dutiable  at  25  cents  per  box  at  the  most,  the  same 
as  before  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed.     Even  then,  by  a  careful  com- 
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piitation,  you  gentlemen  will  see  that  competition  with  the  Califor- 
nia groTvers  by  foreigners  is  impossible,  as  the  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity IS  sufficient  to  protect  the  California  growers  and  with  a  reason- 
able duty  they  would  still  make  from  50  to  60  per  cent  in  New  York 
City  and  fully  100  per  cent  at  places  near  to  their  homes  on  their 
product. 

Besides  the  above  facts  there  are  many  very  serious  questions  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  California  lemon  growers  have  made  rather 
slow  progress  with  lemons  for  many  reasons :  First,  because  originally 
a  California  lemon  had  little  or  no  resisting  qualities,  and  woulj 
easily  decay ;  that  fact  caused  them  to  be  cautious,  and  through  many 
experiences  they  have  succeeded  now  in  keeping  them  much  better, 
but  still  a  California  lemon  will  not  keep  one-fifth  the  time  that  an 
Italian  lemon  will.  Second,  a  lemon  tree  takes  a  great  deal  longer 
than  an  orange  tree  to  get  to  a  good  bearing  point,  usually  over  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  many  things,  such  as  frost,  etc.,  may  occur  to  re- 
tard its  growth.  Third,  lemons  are  more  delicate  than  oranges,  and 
in  many  places  in  California  they  will  not  be  able  to  raise  them  at  all 
on  account  of  frost,  and  in  many  of  the  places  in  which  they  grow 
them  now  they  are  forced  to  plant  them  between  high  trees  and  often 
have  to  use  oil  stoves  to  keep  the  frost  away;  and,  again,  there  are 
certain  times  of  the  year  when  California  has  little  or  no  lemons  at 
all.  Wliere  would  we  get  our  supply  from  at  such  times?  And, 
fourth,  should  at  any  time  a  severe  frost  take  place,  which  has  hereto- 
fore occurred  and  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  prevent,  what  would 
this  country  do  for  lemons  if  Sicily  should  be  compelled  to  replace 
her  lemon  trees  for  something  that  will  be  more  profitable  to  tier? 
This  is  something  that  requires  serious  reflection,  as  the  loss  of  such  an 
absolute  necessity  would  cause  untold  suffering  and  privation. 

The  California  people  claim  that  lemons  can  be  landed  in  New 
York  City  (duty  paid)  for  $1.62  per  box.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
absolutely  unf ounaed,  from  the  sworn  statements  hereto  annexed ;  and 
if  they  have  made  misstatements  as  to  one  thing,  gentlemen,  you  can 
readily  see  that  they  will  stretch  their  conscience  as  to  others.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  land  in  Italy  is  very  ^jeavily  taxed;  that 
labor,  owing  to  the  number  of  emigrants  that  leave  Italy,  has  become 
high,  and  is  to-day  double  what  it  used  to  be;  also  that  many  of  tlie 
returning  emigrants  have  put  new  ideas  into  the  farmers'  heads,  so 
much  so  that  unions  exist  there  now  as  well  as  in  this  country;  that 
the  laborers  or  mechanics  will  not  work  but  eight  or  nine  hours  per 
day,  and  not,  as  before,  from  sunrise  to  sundown.  Further,  the  cli- 
matic conditions  are  such  that  the  work  of  one  day  by  a  man  in  this 
country  equals  that  of  two  men  in  Sicily ;  the  fruit  there  has  to  be 
carried  for  great  distances,  and  many  other  conditions  exist  which 
contribute  to  make  the  price  high.  The  freight  here,  as  you  will  see 
from  facts  and  not  talk,  is  over  30  cents,  and  then  the  boxes  must  be 
carted  from  the  piers.  The  boxes  or  "  shooks,"  as  they  call  them,  are 
also  expensive,  because  a  large  quantity  comes  from  this  country — the 
State  of  Maine.  The  wood  is  a  kind  of  spruce  of  which  no  other  use 
can  be  made,  and  is  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  that  State,  which 
otherwise  would  be  wiped  out. 

WTiy  do  not  Calif ornians  make  the  same  contentions  as  to  oranges? 
Simply  because  they  can  not  hide  the  fact  that  they  control  the 
world  and  have  reached  their  highest  state  of  development,  and 
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they  know  they  can  not  better  themselves,  but  with  lemons  they 
think  differently.  With  ability  to  supply  only  one-third  of  the 
required  amount,  thev  are  out  for  big  game,  because  the  price,  under 
their  absolute  control,  could  easily  be  doubled  or  quadrupled  and  the 
whole  country  would  be  at  their  mercy.  Oranges  should  be  free 
and  lemons  also,  but  at  the  utmost  with  a  duty  of  not  more  than  25 
cents  per  box.  You  can  draw  the  same  conclusions  on  the  question 
of  importation  of .  lemons  as  on  oranges.  California  oranges  are 
now  selling  from  $4  to  $5  per  box  and  sold  all  summer  for  from 
$5  to  $7  per  box,  while  other  oranges,  such  as  Porto  Rico  oranges, 
to-day  are  selling  from  90  cents  to  $1.30  per  box;  Mexicans,  with 
80  cents  duty,  from  $1.40  to  $2.20  per  box.  A  Mexican  orange  is  a 
very  fine  orange  and  sweet,  so  you  see  that  the  California  fruit,  being 
so  much  superior  to  any  other,  needs  no  duty  to  protect  it ;  it  protects 
itself  on  account  of  the  finer  quality  and  is  sought  by  all  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  imported,  and  therefore  commands  a  higher  price.  This 
is  admitted  by  the  California  people,  but  California  oranges  to-day 
are  a  luxury  and  only  can  be  bought  by  the  better  class.  Neverthe- 
less, California  growers  sell  all  they  can  grow,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  poorer  classes  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  oranges  even 
though  the  Californians  are  out  of  their  reach  without  in  any  wise 
interfering  with  the  California  growers.  California  fruit  is  so 
much  superior  that  the  growers  can  afford  to  ship  it  to  England  and 
France,  and  after  paying  enormous  freight  and  refrigerator  charges, 
can  compete  with  other  foreigners  in  free-trade  ports  and  make  good 
profits,  as  the  fruit  sells  for  higher  prices  to  great  advantage. 

I  herewith  submit  statements  showing  actual  sales  of  California 
lemons  in  New  York  at  public  auction  (which  is  the  way  all  lemons 
are  sold),  and  also  the  quantitv  sold  and  a  comparison  with  Italian 
lemons  during  the  same  periocf.  Also  statements  from  persons  who 
know  the  actual  cost  of  California  lemons  and  also  what  California 
lemons  are  sold  at  outside  of  New  York.  Also  affidavits  showing  that 
often  when  New  York  markets  are  hi<^h  California  people  will  un- 
load large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  market,  or  flood 
it  with  California  lemons,  although  the^y  may  have  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice in  taking  them  away  from  markets  in  other  parts  of  tlie  country, 
in  order  tooreak  the  New  York  market  and  discourage  importers 
from  bringing  lemons  to  this  side,  eince  they  can  easily  break  the 
market  without  incurring  any  loss  whatever,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
cause  large  loss  to  the  importers,  as,  for  instance:  Californians,  who 
keep  a  close  watch  on  importations  of  lemons,  as  soon  as  they  discover 
that  a  large  shipment  is  in  transit,  can  arrange  it  from  their  distrib- 
uting point  that  in  one  or  two  days  before  the  steamer  with  ihe  con- 
signment from  Italy  arrives,  divert  a  large  quantity  of  California 
lemons  from  other  markets  to  the  New  York  market,  which  buyers 
are  eager  to  get,  and  can  lower  the  market  by  an  overflow  of  superior 
fruit  to  such  a  point  that,  although  they  may  sell  at  $2.75  or  $3  per 
box,  they  would  still  make  from  50  to  75  cents  per  box  net  profit,, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importer,  whose  fruit  will  only  fetch 
fully  75  cents  per  box  less  than  California,  can  only  get  from  $2  to 
$2.25  per  box,  thus  entailing  a  loss  of  from  50  to  75  cents  per  box. 
This  naturally  discourages  importation,  and  California  shippers  have 
the  control  of  the  market,  as  the  supply  is  thereby  limited.    You  can 
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therefore  see  the  folly  of  requesting  a  higher  duty,  when,  as  shown, 
the  duty  should  be  entirely  removed. 

California  people,  under  color  of  protection,  are  aiming  for  more 
millions  in  money,  and  not  protection.  If  the  prohibitive  duty  on 
lemons  is  not  modified,  they  will  sooner  or  later  have  all  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  at  their  mercy,  and  then,  instead  of  making  a 
profit  as  now  of  at  least  100  per  cent,  they  will  make  a  profit  of  four 
or  five  hundred  per  cent,  which  you  can  readily  see  will  mean  to 
them  from  five  to  six  million  dollars'  profit. 

The  Californians  in  their  memorial  attempt  to  give  facts  and  fig- 
ures, but  in  their  attempt  clearly  disclose  the  weakness  of  their  cause, 
which  can  easily  be  seen  by  any  person  of  intellect.  They  firmly 
agree  that  lemons  are  a  necessity;  they  firmly  agree  that  they  can 
produce  better  fruit;  thev  admit  that  a  box  of  lemons  costs  them 
$1.41  per  box  f.  o.  b.,  including  a  claim  for  enormous  expenses;  but 
they  do  not  tell  you  of  their  vast  facilities  in  cultivating  their  land 
with  improved  implements  and  scientific  methods  as  against  old- 
fashioned  and  hard-working  methods  employed  by  foreigners,  or 
what  they  sell  their  fruit  for.  Californians  through  their  scientific 
treatments  are  able  to  use  nearly  all  of  the  lemons  grown  on  the 
trees,  and  by  a  so-called  "  washing  "  process  make  them  beautiful  in 
appearance ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Italians  can  not  use  25  per  cent 
of  their  crop,  because  they  can  not  treat  their  lemons  with  this  proc- 
ess, as  otherwise  they  would  be  all  decayed  before  their  arrival  in  this 
country.  This  necessarily  adds  to  the  cost  of  production  in  Italy,  as 
25  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  sold  for  cutting-up  purposes  for  very  little 
money. 

As  to  the  question  of  refund  duty,  importers  have  attempted  to  get 
back  duty  on  decayed  lemons,  but  so  far  the  importers  have  nothing 
but  promises.  However,  this  is  a  foolish  comparison  for  California 
people  to  make,  because  as  soon  as  a  box  of  lemons  contains  20  per 
cent  of  decayed  lemons  its  market  value  decreases  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  can  not  be  sold  for  one-half  of  what  it  actually  costs,  as  goods 
in  that  condition  will  be  bought  only  by  peddlers  for  immediate  use. 
So,  assuming  that  even  the  duty  may  be  returned,  it  will  still  cause 
a  big  loss  to  the  importer,  as  the  price  realized  for  goods  in  that  con- 
dition is  very  small. 

On  Page  4r)l  of  the  Tariff  Hearing  a  table  of  the  cost  and  profit 
is  given  by  the  Californians.  I  especially  call  your  attention  to  the 
actual  cost  of  oranges,  according  to  their  own  figures,  of  $1.05  per 
box,  and  still  they  desire  us  to  believe  that  they  only  make  less  than 
5  cents  per  box  and  ask  for  protection.  How  do  they  account  for  the 
fact  that  oranges  from  the  early  summer  to  the  present  time  have 
averaged  nearly  $5  per  l)ox  in  New  York?  Adding  85  cents  freight 
and  5  cents  profit  to  their  own  price  of  $1.05  makes  a  total  of  $1.95. 
Who  gets  the  remaining  $3.05? 

Gentlemen,  in  this  equitable  appeal  the  Califomian  people  failed 
to  come  to  you  with  clean  hands.  You  do  not  need  my  comparisons 
to  know  that  they  must  make  fabulous  profits.  You  all  buy  oranges, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  you  have  in  the  last  six  months  been  able 
to  buy  oranges  less  than  75  cents  per  dozen  at  the  very  lowest.  If 
the  retailers  could  get  oranges  for  $1.95  per  box,  or  rather  at  an 
average  price  of  about  1^^  cents  each,  surely  they  would  not  get  6 
cents  apiece  for  them,  as  competition  would^  prevent  such  prices,  as 
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retailers  seldom  make  or  expect  to  make  more  than  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  profit  on  their  goods. 

The  letter  from  the  American  consul  embodied  in  their  memorial 
clearly  shows  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  be- 
cause if  he  is  not  familiar  with  freight  rates,  he  certainly  is  less 
familiar  with  inland  matters.  The  freight  is  nearly  31  cents  and  not 
24,  as  shown  by  the  inclosed  affidavits.  As  to  Mr.  Triolo,  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  can  also  say  that  he  does  not  know  the  true  facts  as  to  freight 
and  labor.  Freight  has  never  been  Is.  4d.,  but  always  Is.  3d.  and  no 
rebate,  but  on  the  contrary  we  must  pay  wharfage  here  on  fruit  re- 
maining a  certain  number  of  days  on  the  dock.  As  to  labor,  he  is 
also  much  mistaken,  as  labor  to-day  is  from  60  to  100  per  cent  higher 
than  ten  years  ago,  but  as  to  this  Mr.  Triolo  frankly  says  that  he  is 
not  certain  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  at  the  present  time. 

On  page  454  of  the  Tariff  Hearing^  book  the  California  people 
again  attempt  to  give  figures,  but  in  doing  so  they  only  state  what 
the  fruit  cost  in  California,  but  not  what  they  sell  it  for.  Again,  on 
the  following  pages  they  attempt  to  show  the  retail  prices  of  oranges 
and  lemons' and  quote  the  Catskill  Daily  Mail  as  quoting  that  lemons, 
on  the  2d  day  of  April,  were  retailing  for  6  cents  per  dozen.  I  defy 
the  California  people  to  prove  any  such  fact.  Said  lemons  last  April, 
the  cheapest  that  could  be  bought  in  the  New  York  market,  were 
$2.75.  As  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  dozen  means  one-half  cent  each, 
or  at  an  average  of  $1.68  per  box,  surely  there  is  not  in  this  great" 
country  any  living  fool  who  would  be  likely  to  buy  lemons  at  $2.75 
per  box,  pfus  freight  of  about  50  cents  per  box,  total  $3.25  per  box, 
and  sell  them  at  retail  for  $1.65  per  box.  If  by  chance  the  article 
referred  to  should  mean  California  lemons,  you  can  easily  add  75 
cents  more  per  box,  as  California  lemons  always  bring  that  much 
more  than  the  Sicilian  lemon,  making  the  quotation  beyond  all  doubt 
absolutely  untrue. 

The  whole  question  narrows  down  to  a  fine  point.  Mr.  Call  pre- 
sents a  letter  from  the  American  consul  which  plainly  shows  that 
that  gentleman  is  not  thoroughly  posted  on  the  subject,  and  if  mis- 
taken on  one  subject,  is  led  into  error  on  another. 

Mr.  Triolo,  who  claims  to  know  so  much,  frankly  admits  that  he 
speaks  of  his  experience  of  ten  years  ago.  This  we  compare  with  the 
statements  and  tabulated  figures  carefully  gathered  by  the  Hon.  G. 
Harold  Powell,  Pomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
Yearbook  of  the  department  of  1907,  in  which,  after  very  careful 
study  and  preparation,  he  gives  his  figures  in  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic manner,  and  shows  that  an  acre  planted  in  lemons  will  pro- 
duce an  average  of  between  $850  and  $950,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  actual  cost  of  the  cultivation,  including  everything,  amounts  to 
$378.86,  leaving  the  fabulous  net  amount  to  the  grower,  taking  an 
average  of  $900,  of  $524.14. 

This  plainly  shows  that  my  figures  of  100  per  cent  profit  are  even 
far  below  the  calculation  of  Professor  Powell,  because  an  acre  will 
only  produce  300  boxes  of  lemons,  giving  a  fabulous  profit  of  $1.71^ 
per  box;  cost  is  $1.23,  according  to  Professor  Powell,  and  not  $1.41, 
as  maintained.  Therefore,  then,  either  Professor  Powell  is  not  com- 
petent or  they  have  misstated  the  cause. 

To  show  the  damage  which  has  already  reached  many  innocent 
interested  people  in  this  country,  I  respectfully  call  your  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  Dingley  Act  going  into  effect,  and  the 
duty  raised  to  the  present  outrageous  amount  ox  1  cent  per  pound,  in 
the  State  of  Maine  there  was  upward  of  seven  mills  which  manu- 
factured shooks  for  the  lemon  business,  and  that  since  said  act  went 
into  effect  their  business  has  been  reduced  from  between  4,000,000 
and  5,000,000  boxes  to  about  2,000,000  boxes,  and  from  seven  mills 
only  one  exists  to-day — the  T.  J.  Stewart  Company  (who  are  author- 
ity for  this  statement^.  What  right  have  the  California  people, 
under  color  of  protection,  to  drive  honest  people  from  their  sister 
State  out  of  busmess?  Facts  show  that  they  need  no  protection,  and 
.1  ask  that  our  honest  appeal  for  a  lower  lemon  and  orange  tariff  be 
granted. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Philip  S.  SAirrA, 
For  Frv.it  Dealers  and  Importers  of  New  York. 


Exhibit  A. 

State  of  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  York^  ss: 

We,  the  undersigned,  importers  of  lemons  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  some  of  us  having  been  in  said  business  for  upward  of  twenty 
years,  being  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself  doth  depose  and  say  that 
the  average  cost  price  of  lemons  and  the  quantity  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  sold  b}^  us  on  behalf  or  consignors  for  the  years 
1907  and  1908,  together  with  the  expenses  of  importation  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  are  as  follows : 

During  the  year  1907  the  average  cost  per  box  of  lemons  f .  o.  b. 
Palermo  and  Messina,  Italy,  was  8s.  3d.,  equivalent  in  United 
States  currency  to  $2.  During  the  year  1908  the  average  cost  per  box, 
f.  o.  b.  Palermo  and  Messina,  Italy,  was  6s.  8d.,  equivalent  in 
United  States  currency  to  $1.60,  provided  the  lemons  were  of  good 
merchantable  quality;  50  per  cent  of  the  quantity  imported  being 
300's,  40  per  cent  oi  the  size  known  as  360's  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
size  known  as  500's,  meaning  that  there  were  that  many  lemons  in 
a  box. 

The  average  cost  of  importation  on  these  boxes  of  lemons  dur- 
ing said  two  years  was  as  follows : 

Per  box. 

Average  duty $0. 76 

Duty  on  shooks .05 

Freight .30 

Whnrfjige,  average .02 

Marine  fire  Insurance .02 

Labor  on  the  dock .02 

For  bankhig  commissions .02 

Auction  charges,  average .08 

Total  cost  of  Importation,  etc 1.27 

Making  the  average  cost  per  box  during  the  year  1907  $3.2G  and 
the  average  cost  per  box  during  the  year  1908  $2.86. 
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We  further  swear  that  the  quantity  imported  by  us  during  said 
years  was  as  follows: 

1007 :  Nninber  of  boxes. 

Brucato  Brothers  Ck)mpany 200,  HOO 

Frank  Zlto 345, 001 

Dominicl  Brothers ^ 94. 000 

P.  Sclortlno . 120, 000 

759, 061 

1908: 

Bnicato  Brothers  Ck>inpany 199,000 

Frank  Zito 283,  573 

Dominicl  Brothers 131,  261 

P.  W.  Saitta 234, 112 

P.  Sciortino 75. 000 

G.  Cavallaro 70, 000 

992, 946 

Brucato  Brothers  Ck)., 
By  G.  M.  Cato,  President, 
Frank  Zito. 
DoMiNici  Brothers, 
P.  W.  Saitta. 
P.  Sciortino. 
G.  Cavallaro  Co. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  December,  1908. 
[seal.]  Philip  S.  Saitta, 

Notary  Public. 


Exhibit  B. 

State  op  New  York,  city  of  New  Yorh^  county  of  New  Tork^  ss: 

We,  the  undersigned  importers  of  lemons,  doing  business  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  being  severally  duly  sworn,  each  tor  himself  doth  de- 
pose and  say :  That  the  average  price  of  Palermo  and  Messina  lemons 
imported  into  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  1907  was  $3.25, 
and  that  during  the  year  1908  the  average  sale  price  was  $2.70  up  to 
the  present  time;  that  California  lemons  of  the  same  standard  sold 
during  the  same  period  in  1907  at  an  average  of  50  cents  to  $1  per 
box  higher  than  the  imported  lemons,  and  during  the  same  period 
in  1908  at  an  average  price  of  fully  60  cents  to  $1  per  box  higher,  the 
reason  therefor  being  that  the  California  fruit  presents  a  finer  ap- 
pearance. ' 

B.  Sciortino. 

G.  Cass  Mairlt. 

Frank  Zito. 

Dominic  Erodut. 

H.  M.  Cato. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  December,  1908. 
[sEAii.]  Philip  S.  Saitta, 

Notary  Public. 
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ICAINE  MANTTFACTTrBEBS  OF  BOX  SHOOKS  WISH  BEDVCTIOH  OP 
DUTIES  IMPOSED  ON  SICniAN  CITBTTS  FBUITS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  box  shooks  m  the 
State  of  Maine  I  have  the  honor  to  present  their  urgent  petition  for 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  at  present  levied  upon  Sicilian  oranges  and 
lemons,  but  especially  lemons. 

It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  the  committee  that  all  the  shooks 
which  go  to  make  the  boxes  in  which  these  lemons  are  brought  to  this 
country  are  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Maine.  For  a  number  of 
years  this  has  been  an  industry  employing  a  large  number  of  hands 
and  an  investment  of  upward  of  $3,000,000  of  money. 

The  return  for  the  same  has  been  satisfactory,  until  within  the  past 
five  years,  when  the  trade  began  to  fall  off,  with  the  result  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  five  big  mills  interested  in  the  production  of  shooks  were 
obliged  to  close  down. 

The  present  interests  are  being  conducted  upon  the  closest  possible 
basis.  Any  falling  off  in  the  trade  which  would  result  in  a  lessening 
of  the  demand  for  box  shooks  would  result  in  a  closing  down  of  the 
business,  as  it  could  not  continue  except  for  the  purchases  of  the  lemon 
trade. 

It  is  one  of  the  smaller  interests  which  go  to  make  up  the  great 
manufacturing  supremacv  of  the  United  States;  it  is  a  business  which 
can  be  carried  on  ]ust  as  long  as  lemons  from  Sicily  are  imported  and 
no  longer,  and  your  petitioners  present  to  you  the  fact  that  any  in- 
crease of  the  duty  upon  lemons,  which  your  informant  advises  it  is 
understood  is  contemplated,  will  result  in  the  absolute  destruction  of 
the  business  of  your  petitioners. 
Yours,  respectiully, 

Frances  E.  Hamilton, 
Representing  Box  Shook  Manufacturers  of  Maine. 


G.  M.  CTIBTIS,  CLINTON,  IOWA,  THINKS  CITRUS  FEXHTS  NEED 
ADDITIONAL  PROTECTION. 

Clinton,  Iowa,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  There  has  recently  been  before  your  fcommittee 
gentlemen  representing  the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California, 
urging  that  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  oranges  and 
grape  fruit  be  retained,  and  that  the  duty  on  lemons  be  raised  to  1^ 
cents  per  pound. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  statistics  or  present  any  special  reasons 
why  the  demands  oi  the  California  committee  should  be  complied 
with  further  than  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  printed  brief  by 
the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California,  now  before  your  commit' 
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tee,  is  a  fair  and  honest  presentation  of  conditions  as  they  now  exist 
relative  to  the  citrus- fruit  industry  in  California. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  duties  demanded 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  successfully  maintain  the  industry  in  this 
country,  as  against  present  foreign  competition.  Please  note  that 
the  present  duty  of  0.72  cent  added  to  the  present  transportation 
charge  to  New  York  is  only  0.97  cent,  while  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  California  to  eastern  markets,  including  charge  for  icing,  is 
0.93  cent,  it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  the  great  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  enables  the  foreign  grower  to  produce  fruit  50  per 
cent  or  more  cheaper  than  is  possible  to  do  in  this  country.  There  are 
special  reasons  why  the  dutjr  on  lemons  should  be  one-half  cent  higher 
than  on  oranges,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  presented  in  good 
and  proper  form. 

Trusting  that  jour  committee  may  give  this  subject  the  careful 
and  serious  consideration  which  I  believe  it  deserves,  I  am,  with 
high  personal  regard, 

Yours,  trmy,  G.  M.  Curtis. 


THE  CTTBA  COLONT  COMPANY,  BATTLE  CBEEE,  MICH.,  ASKS  FOB 
ABOLITION  OF  DUTIES  ON  CUBAN  CITBTTS  FBUITS. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  December  5,  1908. 
Chairmak  and  Associate  Members  of  the 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Honored  Sirs:  In  behalf  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  we  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  pray  for  relief  from  the 
exorbitant  tax  upon  our  products  in  the  form  of  tariff  duties. 

The  United  States  has  but  a  very  small  and  limited  territory  in 
which  citrus  fruits  can  be  grown,  and  we  think  it  an  injustice  and 
a  hardship  to  the  fruit  growers  of  Cuba  to  compel  them  to  pay  an 
unreasonaole  and  almost  prohibitive  tax  for  the  privilege  of  market- 
ing our  fruits  in  our  home  country,  of  which  we  are  nearly  all  resi- 
dents and  taxpayers. 

When  we  made  our  investments  on  the  island  we  had  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  annexation  would  soon  take  place  and  that  we  would 
have  an  open  market  for  our  products  and  could  compete  with  our 
California  and  Florida  neighbors,  but  unless  we  are  helped  by  the 
relief  of  all  tariff  duties  our  investments  on  the  island  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  total  loss  and  the  80,000,000  of  our  inhabitants  of  this 
country  will  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  competitive  market  of 
a  table  food. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  limited  citrus  fruit-growing  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  furnishes  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
amount  consumed  by  its  people,  and  it  is  an  unjust  tax  upon  them  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  excessive  duties. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Cuba  Colony  Company, 
Per  Jerome  Chapin,  Treasurer, 
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THE  NEW  TOBE  FBTTIT  EXCHANGE  HECOMMENDS  A  BEDITCTIOI 
IN  DUTT  ON  LEMONS. 

New  York  Cmr,  December  IJ^  1908. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washinffton^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  (1)  That  it  is  a  body  incorporated,  organized,  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

(2)  That  it  is  organized  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  members  of  the  said  association  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  the  public  as  business  men  and  dealers  in  fruit  and  other  com- 
modities, and  to  improve  the  methods  of  business  so  as  to  insure  hon- 
est and  fair  dealing  in  the  trade  generally. 

(3)  That  it  is  composed  largely  of  American  dealers,  brokers,  and 
buyers  of  lemons  and  other  fruits  on  the  New  York  and  other  markets 
for  the  jobbers  and  consumers  of  the  country  generally. 

(4)  That  under  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  the  duty  on  lemons  was  ap- 
proximately 25  cents  per  box  on  the  fruit  and  5  cents  per  box  on  the 
shooks,  making  the  total  duty  about  30  cents  per  box.  This  duty 
provided  a  good  revenue  for  the  Government  and  insured  the  impor- 
tation of  a  sufficient  supply  of  lemons  to  meet  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  people. 

(5)  That  the  method  of  selling  foreign  lemons  is  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder,  the  price  being  regulated  by  the  supply  and 
dem.and. 

(G)  That  the  large  increase  in  the  production  of  lemons  in  the 
State  of  California  has  diminished  the  demand  for  the  foreign-grown 
article  to  such  extent  that  it  is  now  extremely  hazardous  and  fre- 
quently unprofitable  to  import  lemons  in  competition  with  the  domes- 
tic product. 

(7)  That  the  Dingley  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
domestic  production  of  lemons,  raised  the  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound, 
equal  to  approximately  75  cents  a  box. 

(8)  That  owing  to  the  extremely  high  duty  (75  cents  per  box) 
imposed  by  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  has  been  operative  for  the 
past  eleven  years,  the  production  of  lemons  in  the  State  of  California 
has  attained  vast  proportions,  and  California  lemons  are  now  being 
marketed  at  prices  which  pay  a  large  profit  to  the  grower. 

(9)  That  the  California  growers  of  lemons  need  no  protection 
from  the  tariff,  ample  protection  being  afforded  them  by  the  popu- 
larity of  their  fruit  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  packed. 

(10)  That  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  lemons  in 
the  State  of  California  has  not  tended  to  reduce  the  prices  at  which 
the  product  is  sold  to  the  consumer. 

(11)  That  California  lemons  are  sold  largely  through  the  agency 
of  exchanges  or  other  organizations  of  growers  and  packers.  These 
associations,  through  mutual  conferences,  regulate  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  fruit  and  fix  prices,  thus  practically  eliminating 
competition. 

(12)  That  the  relative  profits  of  the  growers  of  California  lemons 
are  largely  in  excess  of  the  ]^rofits  enjoyed  by  other  agriculturists. 

(13)  That  the  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  duty  on  lemons 
is  made  by  the  California  growers  alone,  who  are  apparently  not 
satisfied  with  the  very  substantial  profits  which  they  already  enjoy. 
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(14)  That  there  are  now  produced  in  the  State  of  California 
approximately  but  two-fifths  of  the  lemons  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  for  a  number  of  years  at  least  a 
sufficient  quantity  will  be  produced  to  meet  the  steadily  growing 
demand. 

(15)  That  an  increase  in  the  dutjr  will  add  to  the  burdens  of  those 
absolutely  dependent  upon  California  for  their  supplies. 

(16)  That  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  duty  on  oranges,  from 
about  25  cents  per  box  under  the  Wilson  tariff  to  1  cent  per  pound 
(equivalent  to  approximately  75  cents  per  box)  under  the  Dmgley 
tariflf,  foreign-grown  oranges  have  been  practically  excluded  from 
this  country.  Thus  the  Government  receives  little  or  no  revenue  from 
this  source,  and  the  consumers  are  compelled  to  pav  high  prices  for 
oranges  or  go  without  them,  except  for  a  short  period  of  three  months, 
when  Porto  Rico  and  Florida  oranges  are  usually  in  abundant  supplv. 

(17)  That  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  lemons  would 
l)e  to  practically  exclude  the  foreign  product,  leaving  the  consumers 
of  the  entire  country  wholly  dependent  upon  a  few  growers  in  a  re- 
stricted area.  Thus,  under  normal  conditions,  there  would  doubtless 
be  a  sensible  increase  in  the  prices  which  the  consumers  would  be 
compelled  to  pay ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  crop  or  a  mate- 
rial reduction  ojf  the  output  from  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  or 
any  other  cause,  prices  would  rise  so  high  as  to  place  the  fruit  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

(18)  That  lemons  are  not  a  luxury,  but  are  recognized  by  com- 
petent authorities  as  a  necessity  for  health  and  refreshment,  and  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  demands  that  they  should  be 
put  withm  the  reach  of  all. 

(19)  That  the  duty  on  lemons,  when  not  prohibitive  or  so  high  as 
to  discourage  importations,  does  not  affect  the  selling  price.  The 
fruit  being  perishable,  the  price  is  determined  by  its  condition  when 
offered  for  sale  and  by  the  relation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand. 

(20)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  any  increase  in  the 
duty  on  lemons  would  measurably  curtail  importations  and  prove 
practically  prohibitive.  »^ 

(21)  That  but  a  limited  area  and  a  very  few  of  our  citizens  will 
be  benefited  by  restricted  importations,  and  that  the  masses  will  be 
injured  bv  such  restriction. 

(22)  Tliat  the  tendency  of  persons  engaged  in  the  production  or 
an  article  which  can  be  produced  only  in  a  restricted  area  of  the 
country  is  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  consumers 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  article  produced.  The  imposition  or 
an  additional  duty  of  half  a  cent  per  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  40  cents  a  box,  making  the  whole  duty  approximately  $1.15 
per  box,  would  foster  this  tendency,  and  thus  work  injury  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  . 

(23)  That  during  the  hottest  months  of  July  and  August  domestic- 
grown  lemons  are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 

aemand.  _    _  x       'xu  xi.     ••« 

(24)  That  California  lemons  can  and  do  compete  with  the  im- 
ported product  is  shown  by  the  records  of  auction  sales  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  These  records  disclose  many  instances  of  the  sale 
of  California  lemons  at  $1  and  more  per  box  higher  than  the  prices 
realized  on  the  same  days  for  imported  lemons. 
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(25)  That  California  lemons  have  an  added  advantage  over  the 
foreign-grown  product  in  all  the  markets  west  of  New  York,  by  rea- 
son of  the  transportation  charges  on  the  imported  product  from  the 
port  of  entry  to  the  interior  markets,  while  the  blanket  rate  of  freight 
applied  to  shipments  of  California  lemons  makes  it  possible  to  deliver 
them  at  all  points  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  same  cost  as 
at  the  port  of  New  York. 

(26)  That  a  specific  duty  of  30  cents  per  box  of  2 J  cubic  feet 
capacity  would  promote  the  importation  or  a  normal  supply  of  im- 
ported lemons  and  provide  revenue  for  the  Government  without  in- 
jury to  the  California  producers. 

(27)  That  the  prevailing  duty  of  approximately  75  cents  per  box 
is  unnecessary,  unfair,  and  inequitable.  Its  effect  is  shown  by  the 
steady  decrease  of  importations,  which,  if  not  checked,  will  deprive 
the  Government  of  a  iruitf  ul  source  of  revenue  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  means  of  procuring  at  reasonable  prices  a  refreshing 
and  wholesome  article  of  food  and  drink. 

(28)  That  an  alteration  in  the  method  of  levying  the  duty,  making 
the  tax  a  specific  amount  per  box,  instead  of  per  pound,  w^ould  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  customs  department  and  lessen  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Government.  It  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  weighing  the  fruit,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving  of  time 
and  averting  the  losses  which  inevitably  result  from  dumping  so 
perishable  an  article  from  the  original  container.  It  w^ould  also 
relieve  all  concerned  from  the  vexatious  delays  and  frequent  losses 
that  the  practice  of  weighing  the  fruit  imposes  upon  them. 

(29)  That  the  impression  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  lemons  is 
of  interest  and  profit  to  foreigners  only  is  erroneous.  Practically 
all  the  lemons  imported  are  imported  by  American  citizens,  and  many 
other  American  citizens  doing  business  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  buy  and  sell  imported  lemons.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  in  the  South,  climatic  conditions  make  it  imperative  for 
dealers  to  buy  the  imported  lemons  because  of  their  recognized  supe- 
rior keeping  properties. 

WHierefore,  may  it  please  your  honorable  committee,  the  premise^: 
considered,  to  recommend  a  r^uction  in  the  tariff  duty  on  lemons 
which  shall  restore  the  rate  imposed  by  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  namely, 
30  cents  per  box  of  standard  size  of  2i  cubic  feet  capacity,  the  said 
duty  to  include  the  box  shocks,  the  duty  on  any  and  all  boxes  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  standard  size  and  being  of  less  capacity 
than  2J  cubic  feet  to  be  the  same  as  on  boxes  of  the  standard  dimen- 
sions and  capacity,  except  in  the  case  of  half  boxes,  the  minimum 
capacity  of  which  to  be  estimated  at  IJ  cubic  feet  and  the  duty  as- 
sessed accordingly.  Thus  the  minimum  rate  of  duty  would  be  30  cents 
per  box  and  15  cents  per  half  box. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

The  New  York  FRurr  Exchange. 

E.  Andrews,  Jr.,  Chairman^ 

William  A.  Camp, 

Chas  W.  Maxfeeld, 

Wm.  R.  Prall, 

H.  M.  Jones, 

Tariff  Committee. 
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COFFEE. 

POBTO  BICO  ASKS  FOB  IMPOSITION  OF  DTTTT  OF  6  CEITTS  PEB 
POTTND  ON  COFFEE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  H^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  When  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
Dingley  bill  as  "An  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government  and 
to  protect  the  industries  of  the  United  States,"  it  indorsed  thereby 
the  economic  history  of  the  American  people. 

When  in  the  last  elections  the  Republican  party  triumphed,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  reaffirmed  their  confidence  in  the  protect- 
ive^stem  and  to  that  party  intrusted  the  welfare  at  present  enjoyed. 

When,  by  virtue  of  the  Foraker  Act,  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  established  free 
trade  between  our  island  and  the  American  Union,  the  producing  and 
consuming  population  of  the  United  States  was  increased  by  one 
million.  And  that  same  declaration  of  free  trade,  with  the  attendant 
increase  of  the  economic  population  of  the  United  States,  created  for 
Porto  Rico  a  totally  distinct  economic  state,  necessarily  imposing 
upon  us  new  duties,  but,  at  the  same  time,  conceding  new  rights — in 
an  economic  sense. 

The  duties  were  such  as  spring  from  a  system  of  protection  by  which 
the  consumer  consents  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life^ 
thereby  encouraging  and  supporting  the  domestic  industries  and  as- 
suring to  the  workingmen  of  the  country  a  fair  wage. 

The  rights  were  such  as  should  be  converted  into  veritable  privi- 
leges for  the  products  of  our  soil  and  of  our  industries,  if  to  them 
be  extended  with  equity  and  justice  all  the  advantages  of  the  pro- 
tective system  which  was  in  full  sway  in  the  powerful  nation  which 
we  entered  to  form  a  part  of,  economically. 

When  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Cuba  went  into  effect,  although 
no  mention  of  Porto  Rico  is  made  therein,  it  was  understood,  never- 
theless, that  article  2  of  that  treaty  applied  to  our  coffee,  which  was 
thereby  declared,  by  act  and  by  right,  a  product  of  the  United 
States — that  is,  a  national  industry. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  excellence  of  the  principles,  theories,  and 
systems  which  enter  as  factors  in  the  social,  political,  or  economic  de- 
velopment of  nations,  those  principles,  theories,  and  systems  must  be 
applied  with  entire  equity  and  absolute  justice  in  order  to  be  fruitful 
or  good  results.  The  protective  system,  from  the  moment  that  its 
influence  ceases  to  benefit  equally  all  interests,  becomes  necessarily 
injurious  and  is  no  longer  equitable  and  just.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  in  Porto  Rico. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  States  comprised  in  the  territory  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase — to-day  great  producers  of  rice  and  sugar — 
were  still  a  dependency  of  France,  and  that,  by  fortune  of  war  or  as 
a  result  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  they  should  fall  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States. 

eiSlS-^ABnT—No.  42—08 6 
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Suppose,  also,  that  in  your  tariff,  although  it  is  protective  to  the 
extreme,  sugar  were  listed  among  the  free  articles.  What  would  be 
the  situation  thereby  created?  The  inevitable  ruin  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  of  all  those  intere^jts  connected  therewith,  and, 
finally,  misery  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  iho^ 
States.  Would  it,  we  ask,  be  altogether  equitable  or  fair  that  such  a 
condition  should  obtain  in  a  country  which,  besides  being  protection- 
ist, proudly  proclaims  as  a  motto  peculiarly  its  own,  "  Equal  rights 
for  all,  privileges  for  none  ?  "  This,  however,  has  been  and  is  vir- 
tually the  conclition  of  Porto  Rico  since  the  declaration  of  the  free 
trade.  Our  coffee  is  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  the  sugar  of 
Louisiana  would  be  if  the  supposed  condition  were  a  reality. 

For  such  reasons  and  for  others  which  will  be  developed  in  the 
course  of  this  memorial  the  Porto  Rican  coft'ee  planters  and. the  mer- 
chants of  the  island  here  assembled  in  convention  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States : 

First.  That  coffee  be  taken  from  the  list  of  free  articles  of  the 
bingley  tariff  or  of  any  other  tariff  which  hereafter  may  be  adopted 
by  Congress. 

Second.  That  a  duty  of  at  least  6  cents  a  pound  be  imposed  on  all 
foreign  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States. 
.    In  the  foregoing  we  simply  ask  the  correction  of  what  we  conceive 
to  have  been  an  error.     With 


the  extension  of  the  protective  system 
to  this  industry  we  seek  justice  in  order  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  we  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  the  reasons  upon  which  we  base  our  petition. 

REASONS  TROM  AN   AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  STANDPOINT. 

Of  the  land  under  cultivation  in  Porto  Rico  to-day  about  175,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  coffee,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with 
adequate  stimulus  up  to  500,000  acres  could  easily  be  planted.  It  is 
a  fact  clearly  proved  that  the  soil  suitable  for  coffee  can  not  profita- 
bly be  used  for  any  other  crop.  Very  certain,  therefore,  is  it  that 
this  soil  can  yield  returns  only  when  planted  with  coffee.  The  ex- 
planation is  simple :  Coffee  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
which  is  mountainous.  As  its  roots  do  not  extend  far  below  the  sur- 
face, it  does  not  require  a  very  deep  layer  of  soil.  These  roots  and 
those  of  the  trees  which  supply  the  shade  necessary  for  coffee  cultiva- 
tion assure  the  stability  or  the  soil  by  preventing  the  washing  away 
of  the  vegetal  stratum,  which  would  necessarily  occur  on  the  steep 
Slopes  of  the  interior  on  account  of  the  almost  constant  rains  that 
prevail  in  that  region.  In  a  few  years  these  lands  would  become  un- 
productive, as  all  those  that  have  already  been  cleared  in  order  to 
plant  other  crops  now  are. 

As  supplementary  to  the  preceding,  it  seems  fitting  to  recall  a 
portion  of  an  article  written  by  one  who  was  formerly  governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  the  Hon.  Beekman  Winthrop.  and  published  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  January,  1906,  trom  which  we  quote  the 
following : 

Moreover,  conditions  of  labor  on  coffee  plantations  among  the  hUls  and 
under  shade  trees  are  healthit^-  tlian  in  the  sugar-cane  field  on  the  coast,  where 
there  is  no  protection  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Another  reason  for 
the  Importance  of  coffee  to  Porto  Rico  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  interior 
and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  therefore 
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well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  although  not  suitable  for  plantations 
of  sugar  cane,  coacoanuts,  or  sea-island  cotton.  Thus,  no  other  crop  can  be 
substituted  in  its  place.  Upon  the  future  of  this  product  depends  the  pros- 
perity or  poverty  of  a  very  great  section  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  neither  the  abandonment  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in 
Porto  Rico  nor  the  substitution  of  any  other  crop  can  be  considered. 
Not  only  do  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our  soil  prevent  such  a  change, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  our  industries,  including  over  21,000  landholders  who  are  entirely 
dependent  thereon  and  who  are  almost  entirely  Porto  Ricaiis.  More- 
over, this  industry  affords  the  laborer  of  the  mountains  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  small  proprietor  and  supports  almost  all  the 
mountain  population  of  the  island.  The  future  would  hold  nothing 
in  store  for  tnese  people  but  absolute  misery  if  coffee  should  be  aban- 
doned, as  there  surely  would  not  be  enough  work  in  the  other  indus- 
tries to  employ  all  the  hands  that  would  become  idle. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  and  more  than  once  set  forth  in  official 
reports,  that  the  reestablishment  of  the  coffee  industry  should  be 
sought,  not  through  protection,  but  through  an  increased'  production, 
relying  on  more  modern  methods  of  cultivation,  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  stock,  employing  proper  fertilizers,  and  widely  advertis- 
ing our  product. 

Neither  the  coffee  growers  nor  the  people  at  large  ignore  the  value 
of  the  application  of  modern  methods  to  this,  as  well  as  to  other 
industries.  But  can  this  much  be  demanded  of  the  coffee  industry, 
which,  due  to  diverse  causes,  some  stronger  than  others,  is  still,  as 
we  mav  say,  convalescent  from  a  most  serious  crisis?  First  came  the 
loss  ojf  the  Spanish  market;  second,  the  hurricane;  then  the  change 
in  currency;  and,  lastly,  the  general  decline  in  prices,  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  felt  here  with  more  intensity  than  in  the  other  coffee- 
producing  countri^  where  the  economic  and  labor  conditions  are 
totally  distinct  from  ours. 

As  regards  advertising,  it  suffices  to  observe  to  those  who  suggest 
the  same  as  a  remedy  that  ten  years  ago  not  1  pound  of  American 
rice  was  consumed  here.  To-day  the  consumption  exceeds  100,000,000 
pounds.  Yet,  not  an  American  producer  has  spent  a  single  cent  in 
advertising  this  commodity,  because  they  well  know  that  the  import 
duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  foreign  rice  assured  them  the  Porto  Rican 
market. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scantiness  of  the  production  of  coffee  among 
us  at  the  present  time  can  not  serve  as  an  argument  against  the  pro- 
tection which  we  seek.  Everyone  knows  that  all  regions  are  not 
equally  productive.  For  example,  few  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  yield  of  cane  per  acre  in  Hawaii  is  infinitely  larger  than  it  is  in 
Louisiana.  Nevertheless,  it  has  occurred  to  no  one  to  suggest  the  sup- 
pression of  protection  for  the  sugar  in  that  State. 

REASONS  FROM  AN  ECONOMIC  AND  COMMERCIAL  STANDPOINT. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  postulate  of  protectionism  that  every  con- 
sumer is  a  partial  protector  in  proportion  to  what  he  consumes.  From 
this  is  necessarily  derived  the  other  postulate,  that  every  producer  has 
the  right  to  be  protected. 

One-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  live  in  the  interior  and 
depend  almost  exclusively  for  their  greater  or  lesser  well-being  on 
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the  favorable  or  unfavorable  outcome  of  the  coffee  crop.  That  mass 
of  our  population  must  feed  and  clothe  themselves  with  American 
products,  because  the  Dingley  tariff  will  not  permit  otherwise.  Those 
products  are  purchased  at  domestic  prices — that  is  to  say,  at  the  ad- 
vanced prices  which  the  tariff  allows — ^because  the  import  duty  is  so 
calculated  as  to  prevent  outside  competition. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  in  their  capacitv  as  American  con- 
sumers they  support  in  the  same  proportion  as  do  the  consumers  of 
the  States  the  industries  of  the  nation,  and  if,  like  them,  they  suffer 
the  inconveniences  of  the  tariff,  their  claim  to  enjoy  any  advantage 
thereunder  is  certainly  no  more  than  just. 

It  is  likewise  another  postulate  of  protectionism  and  constitutes 
one  of  its  principal  tenets  that,  so  far  as  possible,  a  country  should 
produce  what  it  consumes ;  and  the  protective  duties  to  a  large  extent 
are  due  to  this  principle  and  to  the  desire  to  pay  remunerative  wages. 

It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  American  Congress  to  determine 
whether  these  postulates  shall  be  carried  out  within  a  relatively  short 
space  of  time.  Since  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  American  flag  waves 
over  territory  with  soil  suitable  and  suflScient  in  extent  to  enable  the 
nation,  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to  produce  within  its  boundaries 
the  approximately  9,000,000  hundredweight  of  coffee  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  consume  annually.  The  $90,000,000  that  are  now  paid 
for  this  commodity  to  foreigners  would  then  remain  in  the  country, 
being  exchanged  for  American  products  of  American  industries. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  preaict  that,  under  a  regime  of  protection 
as  efficient  as  that  which  favors  so  many  other  industries,  the  Philip- 
pines, Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  will  produce  within  a  short  time  the 
coffee  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  whole  nation. 

Eloquent  proof  of  what  protection  may  accomplish  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  several  industries  in  the  United  State^  Without  citing  a 
lengthy  list  of  industrial  products,  for  the  supply  of  which  the  United 
States  hardly  fifty  years  ago  were  depenaent  on  the  countries  of 
Europe,  whereas  to-day  they  are  furnishing  the  same  products  to 
those  countries,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  phenomenal  de- 
velopment of  the  rice  and  sugar  industries: 


Sugar, 

In  the  year 
1877. 

1     Thirty 
In  the  year  years  later 
1907.       ,     (dlffer- 
1     ence). 

Beet  sasrar 

Cane  sugar 

":::::::z:::::::::::::::::::::::. 

Tons. 
89,000 

Tons.           Tons. 

875.000 

284.000  j 

89.446 

688.000 

610.fi64 

Rice, — Up  to  the  year  1846  this  commodity  paid  no  duty  whatever, 
and  only  by  the  act  of  July  80,  1846,  was  established  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  From  that  date  until  the  present  the  duty  has 
remained,  with  various  modifications  in  the  different  tariffs  thathave 
followed. 

Pounds. 

In  the  year  1846  there  wore  prodnceil 115.600,000 

In  the  year  1908  there  were  produced 520,000,000 

An  increase  of 405,000,000 
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Without  recurring  to  the  history  of  the  States,  let  us  see  what  were 
the  effects  of  protection  in  Porto  Rico. 

Centering  our  attention  on  the  three  principal  articles  (fruit  did 
not  appear  among  the  exports  then) ,  we  note  that  the  year  of  heaviest 
exportations  under  the  former  regime  was  that  of  1896.  There  were 
exported  (in  round  numbers) : 

Provincial  currency. 

Sugar $3, 735, 000 

Coffee 13,  865, 000 

Tobacco 423,  000 

Total  (provincial  money) 17,023,000 

Total  (American  gold) 10,213,000 

In  the  year  1907,  or  seven  years  after  the  proclamation  of  the  free 
trade  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  protection,  our 
exports  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  $25,624,000,  distributed  as 
follows : 

Sugar $14,770,000 

Coffee 4,  693, 000 

Tobacco 5, 382, 000 

Fruits 779, 000 

Total 25,  024, 000 

General  movement  of  exportations  and  importations  for  like  years 
in  American  currency: 


18B8. 

$2,647,000 
9,530,000 

1007. 

mffereoce. 

Imports 

UVom  thATTnft^Ml  Stfttfll^  ..  ,.          

$26,700,000 
8,580,000 

Frmn  oth^  i»nantri^tL.   _    ,  ,       .,-.,,.._... 

12,177,000 

29,280,000 

$17,103,000 

Exports: 

To  the  United  States _ 

1,700,000 
9,530,000 

22,070,000 
4,900,000 

To  other  conn  tries .._.^. ......  .„    „  ^.    ^ 

11,230.000 

26,970,000 

16,740,000 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  decline  in  cof- 
fee, the  value  of  which  is  seen  to  be  only  half  of  what  it  was  in  1896, 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  is  more  than  doubled — due  exclusively 
to  the  protection  granted  to  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  The  same 
rapid  development  is  in  store  for  coffee  from  tliat  day  when,  in  jus- 
tice to  us,  the  aspirations  embodied  in  this  memorial  shall  be  realized. 

Our  producing,  and  consequently  our  purchasing,  power  having 
thus  been  increased,  the  American  market  will  be  benefited  thereby, 
as  we  shall  of  necessity  have  to  look  to  it  to  support  our  needs  as  con- 
sumers almost  exclusively. 

Everything  supports  this  claim  of  our  coffee  producers — not  only 
the  reasons  from  the  agricultural  and  economic  standpoint  hitherto 
adduced,  but  also  the  real  injuries  caused  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Since 
that  time  the  Spanish  market,  which  next  to  Cuba  was  the  principal 
consumer  of  our  coffee,  thanks  to  tariff  concessions,  has  been  lost. 
Whilst  coffee  from  other  countries  paid  duty  and  taxes  amounting  to 
14  cents  a  pound  the  coffee  of  Porto  Rico  paid  only  4^  cents  under 
both  these  heads. 
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Further,  also,  as  a  consequence  of  the  treaty  referred  to,  there  oc- 
curred two  years  later  the  change  in  currency.  The  elimination  of 
the  provincial  money  in  favor  of  American  gold  affected  more  ad- 
versely the  coffee  than  any  other  industry.  The  coffee  planter  had 
always  been  assured  an  indirect  premium  through  his  exchange  nego- 
tiations, as  his  outlays  for  wages  here  were  made  in  the  depreciated 
provincial  currency ;  whereas  now,  with  a  currency  on  a  gold  basis, 
wages  have  increased  even  in  amount  over  what  they  were  before 
the  change  of  sovereignty. 

The  conditions  of  labor  prevailing  in  those  countries  that  compete 
with  us  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  conditions  here.  With  the 
exception  of  Costa  Kica  and  Venezuela,  all  are  on  a  silver  or  some- 
times paper  basis,  which  latter  is  completely  unstable.  This  assures 
very  high  prices  in  the  local  currency  for  the  coffee  growers  without, 
however,  bringing  about,  as  it  logically  should,  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  because  fair  adjustments  of 
prices  are  effected  very  slowly.  The  advantageous  position  which 
such  a  cheap  money  assures  the  producers  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
following  paragraph,  which  we  take  from  an  article  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  31,  1908,  entitled  ''  The  great 
coffee  corner."  It  refers  to  the  famous  "  valorization  scheme  for 
the  coffee  of  Brazil  and,  commenting  upon  the  phenomenal  develop- 
ment of  that  industry  there,  says: 

Prices  ruled  at  figures  which  were  very  profitable  to  the  Brazilian  planter; 
nnd  while  he  could  pay  his  debts,  his  labor,  and  other  expenses  incurred  In  the 
planting  and  cultivation  in  the  paper  currency  of  the  Brazilian  Government, 
which  had  declined  some  75  per  cent  as  compared  with  gold,  he  sold  his  coffee 
for  gold  drafts,  which  in  turn  yielded  handsome  returns  in  their  depreciated 
paper  currency. 

The  conditions  which  prevail  in  Porto'  Rico  are  entirely  different 
from  those  in  the  other  South  American  countries.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  producing  our  coffee  at  the  same  low  price  that  they  can 
produce  it.  Such  conditions  will  continue  until  guaranty  of  reallv 
remunerative  prices  will  permit  improvement  in  the  methods  of  culti- 
vation and  the  employment  of  fertilizers  which  would  double  and 
perhaps  triple  the  yield  per  acre,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 

Such  guaranties  of  remunerative  prices  are  what  have,  in  less  than 
six  years,  raised  our  production  of  sugar  from  63,000  to  210,000  tons. 
They  are  what  have  created  the  $779,000  exports  of  fruit^-which  is 
only  the  beginning.  They  are  what  have  changed  our  former 
maximum  exportation  of  tobacco  from  $715,000  gold  in  1897  to  that 
of  $5,882,000  in  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1907. 

Ten  years  ago  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  under  shade  and  the  use 
of  costly  fertilizers  for  that  product  and  for  sugar  and  fruits  were 
entirely  unknown  here.  At  that  time  no  one  thought  of  the  very 
general  u?e  of  steam  plows  or  of  that  modern  machinery  which  gives 
an  extraction  of  10  and  11  per  cent  of  sugar  from  the  cane.  Guaran- 
ties such  as  we  ask  for  coffee  have  brought  about  all  this,  and  if 
extended  to  the  coffee  industry,  would  give  such  results  that,  within 
a  few  years,  Haw^aii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  could  more  than 
supply  the  national  market,  even  taking  in  consideration  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  the  United  States,  which  will  naturally 
bring  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  coffee  consumed. 
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Now  that  we  have  touched  upon  the  conditions  of  labor  we  think 
it  necessary  to  state  that  the  new  flag  has  placed  our  Jaboring  classes 
in  contact  with  the  great  labor  organizations  of  the  United  States.^ 
These  latter  could  not,  nor  do  they,  view  with  indiflference  the  low 
wages  paid  here  in  comparison  with  those  enjoyed  ii>  the  States.  And 
even  though  the  protected  interests  might  be  able  to  grant  an  increase 
of  wages,  this  would  be  impossible  m  the  coffee  mdustry  for  the 
reasons  hereinbefore  expressed.  We  leave  to  your  consideration  this 
important  phase  of  the  problem. 

Now  that  we  have  expressed  the  fundamental  reasons  for  our  claim 
that  foreign  coffee  should  be  subjected  to  a  duty  sufficient  to  offset 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  other  countries  that  produce  coffee,  it 
remains  for  us  to  consider  the  arguments  commonly  produced  against 
such  a  claim. 

First  argument :  "  That  the  80,000,000  of  inhabitants  or  American 
consumers  can  not  be  burdened  in  order  to  favor  the  few  inhabitants 
who  produce  coffee  under  the  flag." 

This  argument  is  destroyed  with  the  following:  In  the  year  1877 
beet  sugar  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  statistics.  The  tariff  act  of 
July  14,  1870,  was  then  in  force,  and  refined  sugar  paid  a  duty  of  4 
cents  a  pound.  The  population  of  the  United  States  was  then  47,000,- 
000  ana  consumed  745,000  tons  of  sugar,  for  which  the  average  price 
per  pound,  wholesale,  that  vear  was  10.73  cents.  Therefore,  m  order 
to  protect  the  89,000  tons  of  domestic  sugar  produced  that  year  by  the 
1,000,000  inhabitants  which  Louisiana  could  count  at  that  time, 
47,000,000  of  Americans  were  burdened  with  a  tax  of  approximately 
$50,000,000.  If,  at  that  time,  such  argument  was  not  used  or  was  in- 
effective, we  fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  used  to-day  or  be  effective  un- 
der identical  circumstances  against  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  even 
the  Philippines. 

Second  argument :  "  That  the  production  of  coffee  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  nation." 

Without  including  the  Philippines,  the  last  coffee  crop  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  amounting  to  approximately  60,000,000  pounds^ 
indicates,  in  respect  to  the  consumption  of  the  coffee  in  the  nation — 
875,000,000  pounds — a  proportion  much  larger  than  which  has  served, 
as  the  ground  to  burden  innumerable  other  products.  In  proof  of 
the  preceding,  let  us  cite  a  very  convincing  example.  Before  the 
year  1890  tin  was  not  produced  m  the  United  States.  In  the  tariff 
act  of  October  1  of  that  year  the  duty  upon  this  article  was  raised 
from  1.4  to  2.2  cents  a  pound.  This  increase  went  into  effect  July  1, 
1891.    Let  us  note  the  results : 

Year  of  1891 : 

Prior  to  July  1—  Pounds. 

Importation 1,036,489,074 

Production 2,236,743 

After  July  1— 

Importation 120,819,732 

Production 1,293.738,880 

In  the  same  way  that  this  decisive  protection  for  the  manufacture 
produced  such  a  development  as  to  almost  annul  the  importation  of 
tin,  so  there  is  the  absolute  certainty  that  within  a  short  time  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  would  produce  all  the  coffee  to 
supply  the  American  people  if  assisted  by  a  similar  process. 
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Third  argument :  "  That  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  coffee  would  in- 
jure our  commercial  relations  with  the  other  countries  producing 
coffee." 

We  have  to  eliminate  Mexico  in  our  objection  to  this  argument 
Her  proximity  to  the  United  States,  the  facility  of  communication  and 
of  transportation,  the  influence  of  American  capital  therein  invested, 
will  determine  necessarily  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
commerce  of  that  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Mexico  exports  to  the 
United  States  only  $1,697,000  of  coffee,  and  any  duty  imposed  thereon 
would  not  affect  commercial  relations  which,  between  exports  and 
imports,  involve  a  business  of  $125,000,000. 

Liet  us  glance  now  at  the  amount  of  business,  in  round  figures,  of 
the  United  States  with  the  other  coffee-producing  countries — ^that  is, 
with  Brazil,  Haiti,  Colombia,  Costa  Kica,  Venezuela,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  and  Salvador. 


Brazil— 

Haltf 

Oolombia 

Costa  Rica... 

Venezuela 

Guatemala... 
Nicaragua... 
Salvador 


Total-. 


Tear  1907. 


"To^     I  Export,  to. 


$07,800,000  j  n9.ooo.on 

1,275,000  2,916.000 

6,310,000  ;  3,06.).000 

4,965,000  I  2.4n.O0O 

7,852,000  I  3,0ii.000 

3,873.000  2,849.009 

1,028,000  I  1.923,000 

1,171,000  1,604,000 


124,274,000  36,873,000 


Among  the  imports  coffee  figures  to  the  extent  of  $74,000,000,  of 
which  amount  about  $58,000,000  is  from  Brazil.  In  the  exports 
sewing  machines  figure  at  $464,000,  cereals  at  $3,969,000,  meat  and 
lard  at  $2,689,000,  kerosene  and  cotton-seed  oil  at  $4,069,000,  lumber 
at  $1,905,000;  total,  $12,996,000. 

We  have  classified  separately  these  articles  because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  amount,  approximately  thirteen  millions,  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  a  business  of  reciprocity.  Whatever  may 
be  the  agreement  w^icli  in  the  American  tariff  is  entered  into  con- 
cerning coffee,  these  thirteen  millions,  distributed  among  sewing 
machines,  cereals,  oils,  meat,  lumber,  and  several  other  articles  which 
we  have  omitted,  would  necessarily  have  to  be  spent  in  the  American 
market,  inasmuch  as  all  the  European  countries  have  to  buy  these 
articles  there,  because  no  other  marKct  in  the  world  can  supply  them 
on  like  terms. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  general  movement  of  exports  and  imports 
of  these  same  countries  according  to  the  latest  statistics  obtainable: 

Imports : 

From  tho  United  Sfntos $30,873,000 

From   other  countries 173,098,000 

Exports : 

To  the  United  States 124,375,000 

To  other  countries 108,806,000 
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Note,  now,  what  has  been  the  commercial  movement  of  the  United 
States  with  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  in  the  years 
1907  and  1908: 


Hawaii 

Philippines. 


Total 


I       Imports  from. 


1907. 


Porto  Rico $22,070,000 


29,056,000 
11,610,000 


02,685,000 


190B. 


125,886,000 
41,506,000 
10,164,000 


77,646,000 


Exports  to 
1907. 


$25,700,000 
14,126.000 
8,658,000 


48,488,000 


1908. 


$22,360,000 
14,689,000 
11,546,000 


48,645.000 


Comparative  summary,  year  of  1907,  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Imi>orts  from — 

Spanish-American  coffee-producing  countries $124,274,000 

Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines 62,635,000 

Exports  to — 

Spanish-American  coffee-producing  countries 36,  873, 000 

Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  PhUippines 48,483,000 

It  has  been  seen  what  are  the  imports  and  the  exports  of  those  com- 
peting South  American  countries  whose  principal  product — coffee- 
finds  the  open  door  in  the  United  States  with  injury  to  the  national 
coffees  of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  and  the  almost  national  coffee  of 
the  Philippines. 

We  consider  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  in  the  reftltation  of 
the  third  argument.  The  figures  cited  clearly  show  that  the  South 
American  countries  thus  favored  buy  in  the  United  States  only 
those  things  which  are  not  obtainable  in  other  markets  to  which  they 
give  preference,  even  in  spite  of  the  exorbitant  duty  which  in  a  major- 
ity of  them  is  placed  on  coffee. 

The  last  ar^ment:  "  That  it  would  injure  the  poor  American  con- 
sumer and  agitate  the  eternal  question  of  the  '  Free  breakfast  table.' " 

When  in  the  year  1895  the  possibility  of  imposing  a  duty  on  coffee 
came  up  there  immediately  arose  the  protest  of  those  who  still  believe 
in  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table  or  the  "  free  breakfast  table."  On 
this  occasion  a  protectionist  periodical,  Washington  Post,  published 
the  following: 

The  recent  suggestion  of  a  tariff  tax  on  coffees,  probably  put  out  as  a  feeler,  is 
responsible  for  the  resurrection  and  reintroduction  of  the  once  familiar  but 
never  appropriate  phage  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  was  never  appropriate; 
it  was  always  a  sarcastic  sneer,  rather  than  a  statement  of  fact,  because  the 
memory  of  the  most  aged  citizen  runneth  not  to  the  time  when  a  free  break- 
fast table,  a  breakfast  tnble  untaxed  as  to  itself,  Its  equipment,  and  the  food  and 
drink  it  bore,  could  be  found  in  any  American  home. 

At  that  time,  under  the  tariff  of  1897,  what  could  be  more  preposterously 
absurd  than  the  notion  that  a  tax  on  coffee  would  be  a  degree  of  banishment  for 
that  alleged  boon. 

The  truth  is,  you  go  to  the  breakfast  table  clad  in  taxed  garments,  wearing 
no  single  article  that  is  not  taxed  In  the  tariff;  you  sit  in  a  chair  that  is  taxed 
as  to  all  various  materials  that  enter  Ino  it,  and  taxed  as  a  whole;  the  table 
Itself  is  similarly  taxed,  and  we  can  think  of  no  article  on  It  that  is  free.  Your 
tablecloth,  your  napkins,  and  your  napkin  rings  are  all  in  the  tariff  schedules. 
Tour  fish  or  meat,  your  vegetables  and  fruit,  your  bread,  your  butter,  your 
rolls,  your  griddle  cakes,  your  sugar  and  sirup,  your  salt,  vinegar,  pepper,  mus- 
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tard,  olive  oil.  and  all  other  condiments  show  up  in  the  list  of  things  t-jxed.  So 
It  is  with  your  china  and  other  crockery,  and  your  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 

And  your  coffee  is  free  only  as  to  the  raw  bean.  It  is  roasted  over  a  taxed 
fire  and  in  a  taxtxl  roaster,  is  stored  in  taxable  receptacles,  and  transiK»rted  by 
taxed  horses  in  taxed  wagons ;  then  retailed,  it  goes  out  in  paper  bags,  to  be 
deposited  in  other  taxed  vessels.  Having  been  ground  In  a  taxed  mill,  your 
cook  prepares  it  for  the  table  by  using  a  taxed  coffee  pot.  If  you  use  cream  in 
your  "  free "  coffee,  you  must  use  taxed  cream ;  If  you  use  sugar  in  it,  you 
must  use  taxed  sugar. 

This  is  the  free  breakfast  table,  whose  exit  will  come  if  a  duty  is  imposed 
on  the  raw  coffee  bean. 

In  reply  to  this  old  argument  there  is  one  of  much  more  force 
which  is  absolutely  true.  There  is  for  the  Porto  Rican  consumer 
also  an  article  of  food  as  important  as  that  which  is  the  base  of  the 
free  breakfast  table  of  the  poor  American  consumer.  It  is  rice.  This 
article  if  free  of  duty  would  be  a  godsend  to  our  laboring  cla!«^. 
To-day  rice  pays  an  import  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the  con- 
sumption in  the  island  m  1907  reached  102,000,000  pounds,  with  a 
value  of  $4,165,330.  We  refer  to  the  domestic  importation  exclusively. 
The  increase  of  cost  due  to  the  tariif  with  which  it  reaches  the  Porto 
Bican  consumer  is  equal  to  $2.04  per  capita  every  year,  calculating 
our  population  at  1,000,000.  The  consumption  of  coffee  per  capita  in 
the  United  States  to-day  amounts  to  12  pounds,  while  that  of  rice  in 
Porto  Rico  reaches  102  pounds.  While  tne  duty  on  rice  is  oppressing 
the  laboring  class  of  a  country  as  poor  as  ours  at  the  rate  of  $2.04 
annually,  the  duty  on  coffee  that  we  ask  would  only  burden  the  poof 
consumer,  of  a  country  exceedingly  rich  at  the  rate  of  only  72  cents 
annually. 

We  believe  that  with  this  we  have  fully  refuted  the  last  argument 
of  those  which  we  have  cited  and  which  the  defenders  of  free  coffee 
rely  on  as  the  one  of  most  weight. 

AH  the  countries  of  Europe  collect  duties  on  imported  coffee,  and 
these  vary  from  1^  to  13f  cents  per  pound. 

Even  in  the  United  States  there  was  such  a  duty  until  the  year 
1871.  If  by  abolishing  it  they  expected  the  conquest  of  the  markets 
of  South  America,  the  figures  cited  in  the  course  of  this  memorial 
show  results  entirely  contrary,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  trend 
of  commerce  of  those  countries  can  not  be  changed  so  easily.  If  you 
consider  for  a  moment  the  exports  to  those  countries,  you  will  see  that 
almost  none  of  them  presents  conditions  of  friendly  preference  or  of 
an  attitude  of  reciprocity. 

The  Spanish-American  pex)ple  go  to  Europe  not  only  because  of 
the  greater  mercantile  and  banking  facilities  which  they  find  there, 
but  also  because  of  the  similarity  of  their  education,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  those  people,  and  which  nece^ssarily  must 
determine  for  a  long  time  yet  their  marked  preference  for  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.    Brazil,  as  Veil  as  the  other  Spanish- American  coun- 
tries, buys  in  the  United  States  only  such  articles  as  the  countries  of 
the  Old  World  do  not  or  can  not  sell  so  cheaply.    With  these  coun- 
tries they  enter  into  the  most  intimate  relations,  commercial  as  well 
as  intellectual,  by  reason  of  similar  conditions  of  education,  feelings, 
and  taste. 

REASONS  FROM  THE  POLITICAL  STANDPOINT. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  social  discontent  verv  frequently  orig- 
inates irom  economic  inequalities.    In  the  course  o:i^  this  memorial  it 
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seems  to  us  that  we  have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  situation  of 
the  Porto  Rican  coffee  grower,  resulting  from  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
has  become  irritating,  owing  to  the  totally  distinct  aspect  which  the 
other  industries  of  the  island  present  to  his  view,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  on  an  absolutely  equal  footing  with  the  protected  industries  of  the 
States  and  sharing  in  the  prosperity  which  protection  affords. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  social  discontent  does  not  manifest 
itself  suddenly  in  any  communit3^  Impatience  is  rarely  collective, 
but  when  the  evil  continues,  when  hope  disappears,  when  the  morrow 
is  always  the  same  as  the  days  past,  and  the  promises  of  a  better  state 
are  shattered  upon  the  obstacle  of  unjustifiable  selfishness,  then  the 
social  group  begin  to  chafe  and,  slowly  but  surely,  discontent  germi- 
nates and  lack  of  regard  for  public  authorities  and  the  institutions 
which  the  people  always  hold  responsible  for  the  ills  that  oppress 
them. 

Half  a  million  Porto  Ricans  have  cause  for  discontent.  The  Ding- 
ley  tariff  oppresses  them,  without  offering  any  advantage  whatsoever. 
They  live  principally  on  rice  and  codfish  and  clothe  themselves  with 
the  coarsest  gooos  that  American  manufacturers  produce.  That  cod- 
fish, that  rice,  and  that  coarse  cloth  must  be  bought  at  the  high  price 
which  the  tariff  makes  possible  and  which  has  been  calculated  before- 
hand as  necessary  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  rice,  codfish, 
and  textile  industries. 

The  coffee  laborer  must  be  content  with  a  penurious  day's  wages, 
because  the  industry  which  supplies  him  employment  also  drags  a 
precarious  existence,  and  that  on  account  of  the  fact  that  while^the 
duties  at  the  national  ports  prove  a  veritable  bulwark  for  the  fruits, 
sugar,  and  tobacco,  no  such  bulwark  exists  for  coffee.  Any  country, 
although  competing  with  a  national  product,  may  offer  its  coffee  to 
the  American  consumer  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  our  ship- 
pers, without  having  contributed,  as  our  people  have  contributed,  to 
the  support  of  a  regime  that  assures  the  existence  of  the  larger  part 
of  the  national  industries. 

The  Congress  should  not  consent  to  the  continuance  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  which  constitutes  a  privilege,  for  privileges  are  contrary 
to  liberty  and  democracy. 

One  of  the  principal  issues  of  the  last  political  campaign  has  been 
tariff  revision.  Therefore,  the  moment  is  opportune  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  reasonable  ambitions  of  the  new  territories,  which  for 
ten  years  have  been  under  the  folds  of  the  American  flag. 

The  many  years  of  protection  gone  by  have  served  admirably  to 
develop  many  great  industries,  which,  having  already  passed  the 
stage  of  infant  industries,  no  longer  require  such  an  ample  protec- 
tion. In  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  products  of  these  industries 
can  be  found,  for  those  who  seriously  consider  the  "  free  breakfast 
table,"  sufficient  compensation  for  the  slight  injury  which  the  pro- 
posed duty  on  coffee  would  cause  the  consumer. 

The  American  consumer  in  general  would  be  benefited  by  this 
change  and  within  a  few  years  we  would  see  a  new  American  indus- 
try supplying  the  needs  of  80,000,000  people,  and  increasing  the  in- 
dustrial wealth  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $100,000,000. 

The  modification  of  the  tariff,  in  the  form  and  to  the  extent  prayed 
for,  means  for  the  present  an  increase  in  receipts  of  more  than 
$50,000,000  to  the  National  Treasury. 
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At  this  moment,  when  ambition  for  the  supremacy  of  the  States 
has  taken  possession  of  all  the  great  powers,  such  an  increase  in  re- 
ceipts can  not  but  facilitate  this  worthy  aim  of  the  American  people. 

And  we,  the  Porto  Rican  coffee  erowers,  shall  feel  proud  if  we 
can  help  to  bring  about,  through  this  petition,  two  such  desirable 
ends,  first,  to  insure  the  development  of  our  agricultural  industry; 
and,  second,  to  have  contributed,  though  indirectly,  to  the  greater 
splendor  of  our  flag. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  of  America  assumed  great  respon- 
sibilities that  can  be  discharged  only  through  the  administration  of  a 
just  government — ^that  is,  in  short,  equality  and  like  opportunities 
for  all. 

Bear  well  in  mind,  that  economic  injustice,  above  all,  diminishes 
affection,  destroys  patriotism,  and  excites  animosity.  Unwillingness 
to  pay  duties  that  were  deemed  unjust  caused  a  number  of  bales  of 
tea  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea;  this  was  the  beginning  of  American 
independence. 

As  once  said  by  a  prominent  Hawaiian,  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  protection  of  conee,  we  think  that,  more  than  any  other  measure, 
such  a  step  will  serve  to  Americanize  the  new  territories,  as  it  will  be 
a  grant  or  justice — the  onlv  hope  of  young  and  feeble  peoples. 

l^ot  bv  force  alone  nor  bv  riches  are  empires  cemented.  They  are 
rendered  indestructible  by  love.  Begin  to  weave  the  threads  of  this 
sentiment  by  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  Porto  Rican  coffee 
planter,  by  granting  the  protection  that  we  ask,  and  to  your  great 
nation  shall  the  thanks  of  the  grateful  people  of  Porto  Rico  be  cheer- 
fully tendered. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  November,  1908. 

Ponce  Branch  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

OF  Porto  Rico, 

Commission  on  propaganda  for  the  protection  of  coffee: 

d.  collazo, 
Frank  Martinez, 
W.  McK.  Jones, 

Committee, 


JTJDGE  B.  S.  RODEY,  DISTRICT  COTTRT  OF  POETO  EICO,  WEITES  IH 
ADVOCACY  OF  DUTY  ON  COFFEE. 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  December  1j^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washijigton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  Your  many  kindnesses  to  me  while  I  was  in  Con- 
gress leads  me  to  believe  you  will  not  think  it  wrong  in  me  for  writing 
you  this  note  in  the  interest  of  Porto  Rico,  in.  its  request  for  a  tariff 
on  coiTee.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  have  confidence  in  me,  and 
I  may  be  the  only  person  in  the  island  who  is  really  well  acquainted  with 
you.  I  do  not  know  all  the  weighty  national  reasons  for  and  against  a 
tariff  on  coffee  as  you  do,  and  therefore  I  will  not  attempt  to  make 
any  argument  in  that  regard.    All  I  can  do  is  to  state  a  few  facts 
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which  vou  may  already  know,  but  there  may  happen  to  be  one  that 
would  be  information  to  you.  I  have  been  here  now  since  June,  1906, 
and  during  that  time  many  causes  have  been  tried  before  me  involving 
coffee  plantations,  and  I  have  had  several  managed  by  receivers  of 
the  court  over  which  I  preside.  The  real  truth  is  that  coffee  is  the 
poor  man's  crop  in  Porto  Rico,  while  sugar  and  tobacco  are  more  the 
crops  of  the  rich  people.  Cofi^ee  as  a  general  thing  is  raised  only  in 
the  mountains,  up  the  little  canyons  and  on  the  steep  mountain  sides, 
usually  shaded  by  quick-lowing  trees  or  bananas.  I  have  looked  into 
it  some  and  I  feel  certain  that  ten  times  as  much  coffee  as  is  now 
grown  on  the  island  could  easily  be  produced.  The  crop  has  never 
recovered  itself  since  the  terrible  hurricane  of  1889.  Probably  more 
than  eight-tenths  of  what  is  raised  is  still  sold  in  Europe,  but  its  sale 
meets  since  American  occupation  with  all  sorts  of  obstacles  with  which 
you  are  no  doubt  familiar.  It  is  a  coffee  of  such  a  superior  quality 
that  consumers  in  the  United  States  have  not  learned  to  reduce  it 
enough  in  strength  when  using  it,  but  if  it  was  protected  against  other 
coffees,  it  would  soon  establisn  itself  as  more  economical  because  of 
the  small  quantity  necessary  to  produce  the  same  strength  and  be- 
cause of  its  spjlenaid  flavor. 

In  my  opinion  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  surface  area  of  the 
island,  which  means  most  of  the  mountainous  section,  is  fitted  more 
for  coffee  than  any  other  crop.     Now,  if  our  national  revenues  are 

foing  to  be  short  this  coming  year,  and  if  Brazil  and  other  countries 
ave  imposed  an  export  duty  on  their  own  coffee,  it  does  seem  that 
it  would  be  not  only  right,  but  a  patriotic  act,  to  protect  Porto  Rico. 
Hawaii,  and,  if  you  will,  even  Philippine  coffee  by  the  imposition  or 
an  equal  duty  against  foreign  coffee,  especially  coffee  of  those  coun- 
tries that  levy  an  export  duty. 

I  feel  that  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  there  is  no  other  one  thing 
that  would  so  industrially  bless  Porto  Rico  at  the  present  time  as 
the  putting  a  duty  upon  foreign  coffee.  I  know,  of  course,  it  is 
asking  a  great  deal  of  the  people  of  this  nation  to  require  them  to  pay 
a  duty  on  coffee  for  the  benefit  of  these  new  colonies,  so  called,  but  if 
the  doing  of  it  will  foster  what  is  yet  an  infant  industrj'  and  bring 
about  the  raising  of  a  sufficient  home  supply,  it  would  in  the  end 
work  out  to  the  good  of  all.  These  colonies  will  buy  American  goods 
when  they  sell  their  coffee  to  the  people  in  the  States,  and  this  ought 
to  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  it. 
I  do  sincerely  hope  that  yourself  and  the  committee  over  which  you 

f  reside  may  see  fit  to  grant  some  aid  to  this  island  in  this  regard, 
t  would  bless  more  poor  people  than  anything  else  you  can  do  for 
the  island,  and  they  can  not,  as  things  are,  cultivate  it  and  realize  a 
reasonable  profit.  I  am  saying  this  disinterestedly,  for  I  am,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  a  New  Mexican,  as  you  well  know. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  my  friend  Mr.  Dalzell,  because 
I  feel  that  every  word  in  it  could  be  addressed  to  him  from  me,  as 
my  acquaintance  with  him  and  his  treatment  of  me  has  been  the  same 
as  your  own.  There  are  many  other  members  of  the  committee  to 
whom  I  could  write,  but  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  call  their 
attention  to  this  little  statement  of  mine  for  Porto  Rico. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

B.  S.  RODEY, 

Jvdge  of  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Porto  Rico. 
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ENGLISH  WAGES. 

DXTBST    BBOTHEBS,   WEEATLANB,    CAL.,   HOP    OBOWEBS,   FILE 
STATEDIENT  OF  WAGES  PAID  LABOREKS  DT  EVOLAND. 

Wheatland,  Cai,.,  Decemher  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sekeno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Re  increased  duty  on  hops  and  my  communication  to 
you  of  November  13,  as  bearing  on  the  wages  question,  I  inclose  here- 
with pages  545  and  546  and  5G1  and  562  of  Mark  Lane  Express 
(London)  of  November  16  issue,  giving  notices  of  the  semiannual 
hirings  of  farm  servants  in  England  at  Stockton,  Pearrith,  and 
Darlington. 

These  are  fair  samples  of  wages  realized  all  over  England,  and 
are  worth  your  knowmg. 
The  wages  per  annum  paid  at  these  hirings  were: 

Foremen f27-£30 

Plow  youths 12-  17 

Women,  experienced ^ 11-  12 

Women,  other »-  10 

That  is,  for  foremen,  $135  to  $150  per  year;  plow  youths,  $60  to 
$85 ;  women,  $40  to  $60. 

Compare  this  with  our  wages  here:  Men,  $350  to  $700  per  year; 
foremen,  $700  to  $1,800  per  year.  Their  piecers  get  only  from  25 
to  75  cents  per  day.    Ours  make  from  $1  to  $5  per  day. 

We  pav  three  times  as  much  for  labor  wages  as  in  England,  and 
four  to  nve  times  as  much  as  is  paid  in  hop  gardens  of  Germany. 
Our  outlay  runs  up  each  season  to  $200  to  $250  per  acre.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  this  is  for  labor.  We  have  over  $300  per  acre  invested  in 
improvements  and  which  would  be  useless  if  we  discontinue  growing 
hops. 

There  is  no  overproduction.  In  1907  and  1908  we  have  grown  less 
than  our  home  consumption  demands.  But  the  70,000  to  80,000  bales 
German  hops  imported  took  the  place  of  150,000  bales  home-grown 
hops. 

If  there  is  any  occasion  for  taxing  luxuries,  now  is  the  time  to  put 
24  cents  a  pound  duty  on  foreign  hops.  It  means  life  or  death  to  hop 
growing  on  this  coast.  The  hop-growing  industry  in  New  York  State 
IS  already  doomed. 

Twelve  cents  per  pound  extra  duty  would  mean  not  over  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  extra  cost  per  gallon  of  beer  where  imported  hops  were  used, 
and  not  one-hundredth  of  a  cent  per  glass  on  the  beer  cost. 

flop  growers  of  this  coast  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  We 
think  if  we  had  a  28-cent-per-pound  duty  on  imported  hops  it  would 
save  the  industry. 

The  injury  of  such  a  duty  to  American  consumers  would  be  injQni- 
tesimal.    To  the  American  hop  grower  it  means  financial  salvation. 

If  you  want  to  rescue  the  hop-growing  industry,  ^ve  us  the  24 
cents  duty. 

Respectfully,  Durst  Bros., 

By  M.H.  Durst. 
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Exhibit  A. 

[From  Mark  Lane  Express  Agricultnral  Journal  and  Live  Stock  Record,  London,  England, 
Monday,  November  16,  1908.] 

There  was  good  supply  of  servants  at  Stockton  hirings  on  Wednesday.  Boys 
\n  their  first  year  were  engaged  at  £8  per  annum,  plowmen  from  £20  to  £30,  and 
foremen  at  an  average  of  £27.  Girls  received  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  week,  and  women 
£17  a  year. 

At  Penrith  hirings  on  Tuesday  there  were  more  servants  than  employers. 
The  feature  of  the  hiring  was  the  reduction  in  wages  obtained  by  all  classes  of 
females,  being  lOs.  to  £1  less  than  for  several  years  past.  The  following  were 
the  ruling  prices:  Headmen,  £14  lOs.  to  £17;  second  men,  £13  to  £15;  youtllB, 
£9  lOs.  to  £11 ;  lads,  £6  10s. ;  best  women,  £11  lOs.  to  £14 ;  second  women,  £8  10a 
to  £11 ;  and  girls,  £6  to  £9. 

Carlisle  Martinmas  hirings  took  place  on  the  7th  Instant  and  were  largely 
attended  by  all  classes  of  farm  servants  except  the  best  men,  and  women  and 
girls,  whp  were  scarce.  The  best  and  most  experienced  men  obtained  places 
at  £15  to  £17  for  the  half  year  ending  Whitsuntide  next;  second  men,  £11  to 
£14;  strong  lads,  about  £10;  and  younger  lads,  according  to  experience,  from 
£6  and  £7  to  £9.  Experienced  women  were  hired  at  £11  to  £12,  and  more  in 
exceptional  cases;  second  women,  £9  to  £10;  and  girls,  from  £6  to  £8. 

At  the  annual  November  hirings  at  Darlington  there  was  a  small  attendance 
of  servants,  most  of  the  engagements  having  taken  place  previously.  Wages 
were  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Foremen  received  from  £27  to  £30;  second 
class,  £22  to  £25 ;  plow  youths,  £12  to  £17 ;  and  young  lads,  £7  to  £9  for  the  year, 
or. proportionate  where  half-year's  hirings  were  made.    Female  servants  scarce. 

It  Is  reiwrted  that  Mr.  Sanday,  of  Iluddlngton  Hall,  Wlrral,  Cheshire,  re- 
cently lost  25  of  his  milking  cows  from  a  serious  disease  of  the  udder.  The  ail- 
ment spread  to  a  neighboring  farm,  where  5  cows  died.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Cheshire  County  council  recently,  the  chief  constable  reported  that  the  chief 
veterinary  inspector  for  the  County  had  visited  the  aflfected  farms  and  had  de- 
cided that  the  disease  was  contagious.  It  was  conveyed  by  the  hands  of  milk- 
ers in  most  cases  from  one  cow  to  another,  and  was  a  somewhat  uncommon 
affliction. 


EVERGREEN  AND  FOREST-TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ^AORICULTTJEAL  CLT/B  TIROES  ABOLITION 
OF  ALL  DUTY  ON  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  11^  1908. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C: 
During  the  last  few  years  the  National  Government  and  many  of 
the  States,  through  their  respective  bureaus  of  forestry  and  depart- 
ments of  apiculture,  have  urged  upon  the  people  the  need  of  refor- 
estation. The  desirability  and  importance  of  this  work  have  been 
impressed  upon  the  community,  not  only  by  the  words  of  those  high 
in  official  position  and  by  experts  well  qualified  to  give  wise  sugges- 
tion and  advice,  but  by  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  lumber  and  by 
the  recognized  beneficial  influence  of  forests  in  preserving  valuable 
water  courses.  But  in  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  the 
farmers  and  owners  of  land  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  have  found 
themselves  hampered  by  the  high  price  of  the  evergreen  seedlings 
most  desirable  to  be  planted.  This  cost  is  largely  increased  by  the 
excessive  duty  laid  upon  the  seedlings — a  duty  amounting  to  about 
100  per  cent.  Such  seedlings,  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  can  be  pur- 
chased abroad  for  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  thousand.     The  freight 
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charges  are  small.  But  the  duty  is  $1  per  thousand  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  cost  of  seedlings  purchased  in  this  country  is  about 
$4  per  thousand.  Were  there  many  persons  engaged  in  the  growth 
of  these  seedlings  in  the  United  States,  or  were  the  cost  or  their 

Eroduction  anything  like  the  price  charged  for  them,  there  might 
B  some  reason  for  maintaining  the  present  duty.    But  neither  of 
these  conditions  exists. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  interests  of  our  country  will  be  pro- 
moted by  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  evergreen  seedlings,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Club  at  its  six  hundred  and  seventeenth  meet- 
iftg,  held  on  Saturday,  December  5,  1908,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution  and  apjjointed  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
club  a  committee  to  communicate  it  to  your  honorable  body : 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club  respectfully  memorializes 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, now  engaged  in  considering  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  to  recommend  in 
their  report  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  evergreen  seedlings. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servants,  Jas.  Murray  E^ay, 

President^ 
Benj.  C.  Clark, 

Secretary^ 
Charles  L.  Hutchins, 
Massachiisetts  Agricvltural  Club. 


D.  mix,  DTTNBEE,  ILL.,  ASKS  F0£  A  DtJTT  OF  $2  FEB  THOXTSAHI) 
ON  EVEBOEEEN  SEEDIINOS. 

Dundee,  III.,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  CovimiMee  Waiys  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  noticed  in  the  National  Nurseryman,  a  trade 
journal  published  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  statement  from  the  com- 
mittee of  nurserymen  who  appeared  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee, and  that  said  committee  of  nurserymen  and  their  friends 
recommended  a  change  of  the  various  duties  on  the  different  varieties 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  evergreens,  classed  as  nursery  stock,  entering 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  and,  to  say  the  least,  unfair 
to  the  majority  of  growers,  especially  the  large  growers  of  evergreen 
seedlings  and  forest-tree  seedling.  These  trees  can  be  grown  very 
successfully  in  this  countrj'^,  and  m  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  any 
demand,  whilst  fruit  stocks,  ornamental  trees,  and  shrubs,  upon 
which  this  committee  ur^o  a  duty  of  from  $1  to  $50  per  thousand, 
can  not  be  successfully  grown,  except  in  a  few  of  the  Eastern  States, 
in  which  States  I  find  every  member  of  said  nursery  conmiittee 
belong,  except  one,  Mr.  Stannard,  of  Gteneva,  Nebr. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  already  invested  in  the  growing  of  ever- 

reens  and  forest  trees  for  forest  planting  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
have  at  least  in  my  own  nurseries  200,000,000  of  such  young  trees, 
and  many  other  firms  have  as  many  or  nearly  so. 
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The  cost  of  labor  is  much  higher  in  this  country  than  when  the 

J  resent  tariff  went  into  effect,  wiiilst  the  wages  in  foreign  countries 
ave  not  advanced,  especially  in  the  countries  of  Germany  and 
France.  We  employ  in  our  nurseries  here  at  Dundee  during  the 
planting  and  shipping  season  100  men,  at  from  $1.75  to  $3  per  day 
each.  The  growers  of  the  same  trees  in  Germany  pay  for  labor  less 
than  1  mark  (24  cents)  per  day  and  board.  They  work  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset.  Here  men  only  work  eight  to  ten  hours  at  mov^t.  In 
France  and  Holland  30  cents  per  day  is  paid  to  nursery  laborers, 
without  board. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  I  made  a  personal  visit  to  all  the  large  nur- 
series in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing information  especially  pertaining  to  the  growing  of  evergreens 
and  forest-tree  seedlings  for  forest  planting. 

A  far  better  quality  of  evergreens  and  forest  trees  are  grown  in  this 
country  at  the  same  age  as  those  in  foreign  nurseries.  The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor,  however,  does  not  give  the  growers  of  this  coun- 
try a  fighting  chance  to  compete  with  loreign  growers.  Therefore  a 
straight  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  trees  should  be  placed  upon  ever- 
green seedlings  2  to  3  years  of  age,  and  35  per  cent  on  all  evergreens 
over  3  years  of  age,  and  $1  per  thousand  on  deciduous  forest-tree 
seedlings.  The  present  duty  of  $1  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
seedling  evergreens  is  not  enough  to  protect  home  industries,  and  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  duties  asked  for  by  said  nursery  committee, 
which  amounts  to  from  $1  to  $50  per  thousand  trees. 

I  therefore  trust  you  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  place  a  duty  of 
$2  per  thousand  on  evergreen  seedlings  2  years  old,  instead  of  $1  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  at  present. 

Peeling  sure  this  will  receive  your  approval,  and  the  change  be 
made  as  requested,  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  truly,  D.  Hill, 

Dundee  Nursery. 


HON.  J.  HAMPTON  M00££,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  JAMES 
KBEWSON  &  SONS,  NURSERYMEN  AND  IMPORTERS,  CHELTEN- 
HAM, PA. 

Cheltenham,  Pa.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  The  existing  low  tariff  on  nursery  stock  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  private  planter  to  import  any  quantity  of  foreign- 
grown  stuff  he  may  desire  to  use,  and  numbers  of  our  largest  buyers 
go  to  Europe,  or  send  their  gardeners,  to  make  selections. 

Again,  Germany  has  restricted  the  importation  of  foreign-grown 
stock,  and  as  Holland  has  an  immense  surplus  to  dispose  of  at  this 
time,  America  will  be  the  dumping  ground. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  any  person  familiar  with  the  situation  that 
unless  some  radical  change  in  the  tariff  is  made  immediately,  the 
American  grower  will  be  driven  out  of  the  business. 

As  memoers  of  the  National  Association  of  Nurservmen,  and  als<» 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  we  beg  that  you  will  carefullv  con- 
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sider  the  petition  of  these  associations  as  presented  to  the  tariff 
revising  committee,  to  wit,  that  there  be  a  specific  duty  imposed  on 
all  deciduous  trees  over  8  feet  in  height,  also  on  all  evergreens  over 
2  feet  in  height,  and  on  all  shrubs  fully  developed  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes. 

Knowing  your  willingness  to  support  any  legislation  that  will 
foster  our  nome  industries,  we  make  this  appeal  to  you. 
Very  truly^  yours, 

James  Krewson  &  So>'8. 

(Letters  similar  to  the  above  were  filed  by  the  following :  The  Phoe- 
nix Nursery  Company,  Bloomington,  111.;  the  Armstrong  Nurseries, 
Ontario,  Cal.) 


FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

IHFOBTERS,  WHOLESALE  DEALERS,  AND  JOBBERS  OF  FOOD  PBOD- 
TTCTS  SUBMIT  A  SCHEDTTLE  OF  RATES. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  importers,  wholesale  dealers,  and 
jobbers  of  groceries  and  food  products,  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  your  committee  the  following,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  and  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Government  from 
these  sources. 

PREPARED  OR  PRESERVED  VEGETABLES  IN  TINS,  JARS,  BOTTLES,  OR  SIMUiAR 

PACKAGES. 

The  framers  of  the  tariff  act  approved  July  24,  1897,  scheduled 
pease,  beans,  and  mushrooms,  prepared  or  preserved,  at  2^  cents  per 
pound,  the  weight  of  immediate  covering  included;  this  effectually 
ended  attempts  at  undervaluation  and  greatly  facilitated  collection  of 
duties. 

Truffles  excepted,  as  all  prepared  or  preserved  vegetables  are  of 
about  the  same  value,  we  respectfully  recommend  a  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  immediate  covering  included  in  weight,  considering  this 
duty  ample  to  compensate  any  possible  increased  cost  of  labor  here 
as  compared  with  labor  abroad. 

Truffe, — ^This  article,  which  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  in  both  use  and  value,  remained 
in  the  schedule  of  nonenumerated  vegetables  at  40  per  cent,  as  the 
attention  of  the  framers  of  the  act  was  not  specifically  directed  to  it. 
The  average  half  tin,  containing  200  grams,  or  about  7  oui^ces,  of 
truffle,  weighs  (tin  included)  13  ounces;  the  average  value  is  4 
francs  less  5  per  cent,  about  74  cents.  The  present  duty  at  40  per 
cent  being  about  30  cents  per  half  tin,  this  extremely  hi^h  duty  had 
discouraged  consumption,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  with  a  lower 
rate  the  use  of  this  article  would  be  as  general  and  as  large  in  the 
United  States  as  it  is  abroad  and  that  the  revenue  derived  under  half 
the  present  rate  would  be  increased,  and  we  would  therefore  recom- 
mend a  rate  of  18  cents  per  pound,  the  weight  of  immediate  covering 
included. 
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SARDINES,     ANCHOVIES,     SPRATS,     BRISTLINGS,     8ARDELS,     OR     SARDELLBN 
PACKED  IN  OIL  OR  OTHERWISE  IN  BOTTX.ES,  JARS,  TINS,  BOXES,  OR  CANS. 

The  prasent  tariff  schedules  these  articles  at  1^  cents  per  package 
containing  7^  cubic  inches  or  less;  2^  cents  per  package  containing 
more  than  7J  cubic  inches  and  not  more  than  21  cubic  inches;  5  cents 
per  package  containing  more  than  21  cubic  inches  and  not  more  than 
33  cubic  inches ;  10  cents  per  package  containing  more  than  33  cubic 
inches  and  not  more  than  70  cubic  inches. 

The  preceding  tariff  exacted  a  duty  of  2^  cents  on  quarter  boxes 
measuring  not  more  than  4f  inches  long,  3^  inches  wide,  and  IJ 
inches  deep.  Practically  all  importations  were  in  boxes  of  this  size 
or  less,  the  quantity  of  large-size  boxes  being  too  small  for  consid- 
eration. 

The  attention  of  the  framers  of  the  act  of  July,  1897,  was  called  to 
two  disadvantages  in  this  rating. 

First.  A  box  exceeding  the  stated  dimensions  in  any  one  particular 
of  length,  width,  or  depth  could  not  be  entered  as  a  guarter  box,  even 
if  the  cubic  contents  did  not  exceed  the  total  dimension. 

Second.  No  provision  was  made  for  a  box  smaller  than  above 
dimensions. 

The  act  of  1897  substituted  a  rating  by  cubic  contents,  irrespective 
of  shape,  and  acceding  to  representations  by  the  trade  that  a  smaller 
box  should  pay  an  equitably  less  duty,  a  rate  of  1^  cents  was  applied 
to  boxes  of  ii  cubic  inches  or  less,  which  was  in  part  a  relief,  but  it 
still  left  a  wide  divergence,  comprising  boxes  of  7^  cubic  inches  to 
those  of  almost  three  times  as  much  capacity — i.  e.,  21  cubic  inches, 
all  at  2^  cents  per  box  duty. 

The  boxes  oi  less  than  21  inches  are  purchased  by  the  small  con- 
sumer of  moderate  means,  and  the  injustice  of  taxing  this  small 
box  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  larger  one  will  be  at  once  apparent 
to  your  committee. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that,  basing  upon  the  present  duty 
of  2i  cents  for  the  21  cubic-inch  box,  which  weighs  17  ounces,  im- 
mediate covering  included,  and  hence  is  equal  to  2.35  cents  per  pound, 
that  a  rate  of  duty  of  2.35  cents  per  pound  on  these  articles,  including 
the  weight  of  the  immediate  covering  and  irrespective  of  size  or 
shape  of  package,  be  substituted  for  the  present  schedule,  as  more 
equitable  and  more  easily  and  quickly  ascertained,  thus  facilitating 
the  collection  of  revenue.  We  also  believe  that  consumption  of  the 
boxes  intermediate  in  size  between  the  7  J  and  the  21  cubic  inches  will 
be  materially  augmented,  and  the  customs  revenue  correspondingly 
increased. 

OLIVES. 

California  growers  have  requested  that  the  duty  on  olives  in  bulk 
should  be  advanced  from  15  cents  per  gallon  to  25  cents  per  gallon, 
in  order  to  protect  a  home-grown  product.  We  show  vou  oelow  that 
the  importation  of  Spanish  olives  m  bulk  has  developed  an  important 
American  industry,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
as  is  extended  to  other  national  interests. 

The  chief  demand  is  for  olives  packed  in  glass,,  which  enables  the 
consumer  to  see  that  which  he  is  offered.  The  ripe  or  semiripe  Cali- 
fornia olive  is  not  suitable  for  bottling,  and  experience  has  proven 
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that  it  will  keep  only  in  hermetically  sealed  tins;  for  this  reason  and 
because  of  its  entirely  diiferent  appearance  and  flavor  compared  with 
the  Spanish  olive,  it  is  commercially,  and  in  fact,  an  entirely  different 
article.  An  increased  duty  could  in  no  way  benefit  the  California 
interest  and  would  only  result  in  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  imported 
article,  restricting  its  consumption,  and  hence  materially  reducing 
the  revenue  derived  from  this  source. 

The  imported  olive  sells  from  40  cents  to  $1.50  per  gallon  in  bulk, 
while  the  California  product  does  not  bring  more  than  about  50  cents 
per  gallon  in  bulk,  conclusively  showing  that  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic article  is  not  held  down  by  competition  of  the  foreign  olive, 
but  its  value  is  decided  by  its  intrinsic  merit  and  its  appreciation 
by  the  consumer. 

We  urge  upon  vou  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  imported  olive 
is  a  raw  material  indispensable  to  an  important  American  industry 
of  an  annual  amount  of  $3,000,000,  in  which  the  American  intere^ 
enters  for  $2,040,000  and  the  foreign  for  only  $960,000;  and,  further, 
it  is  our  earnest  belief  that  a  reduction  of  duty  from  15  cents  to  10 
cents  per  gallon,  for  which  we  petition,  would  so  stimulate  this  in- 
dustry that  the  present  revenue  would  be  most  materially  increased. 

There  are  annually  imported  approximately  10,000  pipes  of  160  gal- 
lons each,  representing  foreign  Interest  of  foreign  value |9GO,000 

While  the  American  interests  are: 

American-made  bottles,  cases,  labels,  etc $1, 000, 000 

Salaries  and  wages  to  American  labor 500,000 

American  profits  of  this  industry 300, 000 

United  States  revenue  on  above  Importations 240, 000 

Total  American  Interest 2,040,000 

3,000,000 
After  many  years  of  effort  and  experiment,  California  can  oppose 

only  150,000  gallons  (their  figures),  at  50  cents 75,000 

As  shown  by  the  California  statements. 

The  enterprise  and  activity  of  California  growers  has  been  demon- 
strated by  their  success  in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  prunes, 
dried  apricots,  and  peaches,  in  which  articles  tney  have  not  only 
stopped  importations,  but  have  also  exported  and  successfully  sold 
these  fruits  on  the  very  markets  that  formerly  supplied  the  United 
States.  Hence,  it  is  self-evident  that  their  failure  to  produce  any 
showing  in  keeping  on  olive  growth  is  attributable  not  to  lack  oi 
will  and  energy,  but  altogether  to  soil  and  climate  which  can  not  pro- 
duce an  olive  similar  to  the  imported  Spanish  article. 

OLIVE   OIL 

We  take  from  the  exhibit  submitted  by  Mr.  Edward  F.  Woodward, 
chairman  of  the  California  commission,  the  following  figures : 

GaUons. 

Importation  of  olive  oil  in  1898 736,877 

Importation  of  oUve  oil  in  1907 3,449,517 

Showing  an  increase  of  2,712,640  gallons  in  nine  years,  or  at  the 
rate  of  300,000  gallons  each  year. 

The  California  production  of  1907  is  stated  as  350,000  gallons. 
The  subcommittee  admit  that  an  orchard  of  160  acres,  after  being 
cultivated  for  fifteen  years  and  producing  during  eight  years,  re- 
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suits  in  an  income  of  $1.35  per  acre  during  time  of  production.  The 
logical  deduction  would  be  that  the  best  of  care  and  attention  which 
it  is  stated  was  given  this  orchard  could  not  combat  the  natural 
causes  of  this  poor  result,  which  were  unsuitable  climate  and  soil. 
The  report  does  not  state  the  quantity  of  oil  produced  by  this  orchard, 
or  this  figure  would  have  been  more  instructive.  The  profit,  however, 
seems  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  very  small,  and  certainly  no 
amount  of  protection  could  have  increased  the  yield. 

It  is  douDtless  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details  to  show 
that  the  conditions  governing  the  production  of  olive  oil  are  similar 
to  those  already  stated  concerning  olives — i,  e.,  the  olive  tree  can  not 
successfully  thrive  in  unsuitable,  soil  and  climate — ^and  this  from  re- 
sults obtained  appearing  to  be  the  case  in  California,  it  is  difiicult  to 
see  how  this  State  could  succeed  in  producing  the  quantity  required 
by  consumption,  but  even  should  it  be  able  to  do  so,  the  present  duty, 
equivalent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  foreim  cost,  as  shown  by  the  Cali- 
fornia committee,  more  than  offsets  the  difference  in  cost  of  Cali- 
fomian  and  European  labor. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  olive  oil  is  almost  as 
much  as  the  entire  production  of  California,  and  this  increase  aug- 
ments annually,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  efforts  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession urging  its  use  as  a  nutritious,  palatable,  and  healthful  food, 
and  in  many  cases  as  a  remedy. 

California  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  imitiense  increase  in  its 
production  of  walnuts,  oranges,  prunes,  etc.,  to  which  its  committee 
calls  attention,  but  reading  this  report  further  it  states  that  the  pro- 
duction of  olive  oil  in  Italy  is  fully  equal  to  the  total  production  of 
all  other  European  countries  combined.  Now,  when  we  compare  these 
statements  to  the  one  of  the  IGO-acre  olive  orchard,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  growth  and  yield  are  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
and  can  not  either  be  produced  or  increased  by  protection  or  added 
cost  of  labor. 

We  therefore  respectfully  submit  that  the  duty  be  made  30  cents 
per  gallon  upon  olive  oil  in  small  packages  as  ample,  and  further  that 
if  the  duty  on  oil  in  bulk  was  reduced  to  20  cents  per  gallon,  the 
result  would  be  an  American  industry  in  bottling  far  exceeding  the 
one  established  in  bottled  olives. 

We  would  most  urgently  recommend  that  olive  oil  imported  for 
industrial  purposes  free  of  duty  should  be  thoroughly  denatured  and 
rendered  absolutely  unfit  for  use  as  an  edible  oil. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
December  16,  1908. 

La  Manna  Azema  &  Farnan,  397  Washmgton  street.  New 
York ;  Park  &  Tilford,  917  Broadway,  New  York,  J.  R. 
Agnew,  vice-president;  Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit  Co., 
135  West  Forty-second  street.  New  York,  Frank  A. 
Merrall,  vice-president;  Austin  Nichols  &  Co.,  61 
Hudson  street.  New  York,  per  J.  C  Mahlan ;  Clark, 
Chapin  &  Bushnell,  397  Greenwich  street.  New  York; 
Truman  Brotley,  Hudson  and  North  Moore  streets. 
New  York;  W.  *B.  S.  Jurgens,  by  Chas.  H.  Bogel,  248 
Flushing  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Heissenbutt  C. 
Hearing  &  Co.,  230  Flushing  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
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Henry  McGmber  &  Son,  66  Washington,  Brooklyn; 
Henry  L.  Meyer,  37-157  WaUabout  Market,  Brooklyn; 
James  S.  Smith  &  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago; 
Meyer  Lan^e,  New  York ;  Argenin  Carl  Rainey,  Sew 
York;  Godillot  &  Co.,  New  York;  Francis  H.  I^- 
gett  &  Company,  Francis  H.  Leggett,  president  New 
York;  Geo.  F.  Brady,  New  York;  R.  C.  Williams  & 
Co.,  per  F.  H.  Olson,  New  York;  K.  U.  Delapentra 
&  Co.,  K.  U.  Delapentra,  president.  New  York;  Von 
Bremen  MacMoumes  &  Co.,  New  York;  Koenig  & 
Schuster,  New  York;  Bennett,  Sloan  &  Co.,  per 
Charles  M.  Freeman,  New  York. 


GRAPES. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  FRANCIS  £.  HAMILTON,  NEW  TOSS 
CITY,  IN  BEHALF  OF  IMPORTERS  OF  ALMERTA  GRAPES. 

New  York,  December  10^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Your  petitioners,  importers  of  Almeria  grapes,  re- 
spectfully request  that  paragraph  265  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1897,  be 
omitted  from  the  revised  tariff  now  under  consideration,  and  that 
grapes  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

The  reasons  supporting  this  request  are  briefly  as  follows : 

The  grape  industry  of  California  requires  no  protection,  as  it  now 
produces  and  markets  nearly  three  times  as  many  grapes  as  are  im- 
ported, while  the  foreign* grape  industry  has  been  so  burdened  by  the 
existing  duty  that  it  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 

The  importations  of  the  season  just  (jlosed  are  quite  decidedly  less 
than  for  1907,  and  the  reports  from  Spain,  where  the  grapes  are 
grown,  show  that  the  producer  has  made  no  profit  from  his  vineyards 
and  is  ready  to  give  up  the  industry  if  the  duty  remains. 

The  fruit  is  no  longer  a  luxury  and  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
all  citizens,  but  as  this  country  is  unable  yet  to  meet  this  demand, 
unless  foreign  grapes  are  brought  in  the  consumer  will  either  be  un- 
able to  enjoy  the  fruit,  or,  on  account  of  the  shortage,  the  price  will 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses. 

The  question  of  revenue,  never  having  amounted  to  $300,000,  is  too 
small  to  be  of  moment  in  comparison  with  the  rights  and  interest  of 
the  public  and  consumer,  who  should  be  permitted  the  use  of  this 
healthful  firuit  at  the  minimum  cost. 

The  duty  is  not  required  as  a  protection  to  the  home  product  and  is 
only  calleci  for  by  the  home  producer  in  order  that  he  may  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  prices  thus  established. 

The  present  consumption  of  grapes  grown  in  California  and  Spain 
in  the  American  market  is  about  55,000  tons,  of  which  quantity  dur- 
ing the  present  season  California  supplied  41,000  tons.  This  is  no 
longer  an  infant  industry  requiring  protection,  as  the  home  product 
is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  quantity  imported. 
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Almeria  ffrapes  do  not  compete  With  California  or  home-grown 
grapes,  as  the  time  of  marketing  and  the  quality  of  the  grapes  are 
separate  and  distinct 

California  grapes  market  from  September  1  until  about  November 
15.  Almeria  grapes  market  from  October  1  until  about  December  16, 
although  the  larger  part  of  them  are  held  by  jobbers  in  cold  storage 
and  sold  to  the  retailer  and  consumer  from  January  1  imtil  April  1. 

The  California  grape  must  be  eaten  within  seventy-two  hours  after 
leaving  the  refrigeratmg  car.    It  is  not  a  fruit  that  will  store  or  keep. 

These  conditions  separate  the  fruits  so  that  it  can  not  be  claimed 
in  justice  that  the  imported  grape  has  any  effect  upon  the  price  of 
the  home  product. 

If  the  Almeria  grape  fails  to  be  imported,  however,  the  price  of 
the  California  would  as  a  natural  consequence  advance,  since  Cali- 
fornia is  not  yet  producing  a  large  enough  quantity  to  supply  the 
demand. 

Under  the  present  duty  rate  the  Almeria  grape  can  not  be  success- 
fully imported. 

Tnis  condition  has  developed  within  a  very  few  years  and  for  this 
reason :  The  cost  of  the  production  of  the  grape  in  Spain  has  nearlj 
doubled  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  to  produce  it 
at  present  rates,  far  higher  than  even  three  years  ago,  together  with 
tJie  expense  of  packing,  cartage,  and  freight,  has  entirely  absorbed 
whatever  of  profit  the  trade  formerly  yielded. 

It  is  an  admitted  condition  among  both  the  growers  and  importers 
of  Almeria  grapes  that  unless  the  duty  is  removed  the  business  will 
continue  but  a  short  time,  with  the  necessary  result  that  the  Ameri- 
can market  will  be  short  of  grapes  and  thus  left  entirely  to  the  mercy 
of  the  home  growers.  To  establish  the  fact  of  the  present  precari- 
ous condition  of  the  trade  we  submit  the  following  data : 

Almeria  grapes  sell  in  the  New  York  market  at  an  average  price 
per  barrel,  45  pounds  net,  of  about  $3.15. 

The  cost  of  production  and  transportation  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 

^  Barrel. 

CJost  of  picking,  packing,  and  cartage  to  dock $0,285 

Cost  of  package .60 

Cost  of  cork  packing .15 

Cost  of  freight .43 

Duty  per  barrel .39 

Auction  charges,  commission,  insurance,  etc.,  New  York .30 

Cost  to  produce  in  Almeria,  taking  labor  only  into  account 1.10 

Actual  cost  to  grower 3.255 

It  wiU  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  above  figures  are  correct  it  will 
not  be  long  until  the  producer,  whose  fruit  must  pay  all  charges  be- 
fore it  can  return  to  him  the  actual  expense  for  labor  per  barrel,  $1.10, 
which  he  has  paid  out  during  the  year  of  growing,  recognizes  that  his 
business  is  a  losing  one  and  gives  it  up. 

This  result  would  have  taken  place  some  years  since  if  the  grapes 
were  grown  by  great  organizations  as  in  California,  where  mutual 
knowledge  and  mutual  helpfulness  aid  the  individual ;  but  in  Spain 
each  small  nurseryman  works  for  himself,  few  have  vineyards  pro- 
ducing over  500  barrels  of  grapes  annually,  and  as  each  man  puts  his 
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own  labor  in,  it  is  not  until  he  finds  his  work  actually  going  for  noth- 
ing, his  grapes  crossing  the  sea,  but  no  money  coming  back,  that  he 
realizes  the  conditions. 

The  past  two  years,  however,  have  brought  this  serious  question 
home  to  the  grower,  and  as  a  result  it  may  be  positively  stated  that 
unless  the  duty  is  removed  so  that  the  producer  in  Spain  can  receive 
some  returns  for  his  crop  Almeria  grapes  will  disappear  from  the 
markets  of  the  United  States. 

Further  verified  figures  as  to  cost,  both  of  labor  and  expense  of 
growth,  will  be  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  as  soon  as 
-received  froin  Spain. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  urge  that  the  duty  upon  grapes  be  en- 
»tirely  removed,  first,  because  such  duty  is  not  a  revenue  producer  in 
any  event;  second,  because  it  is  no  longer  needed  to  protect  the  grape 
industry  of  the  United  States,  which  now  produces  three-fourths  of 
all  the  grapes  consumed  in  this  market ;  third,  because,  if  not  removed, 
the  imported  grape  trade  will  cease,  the  public  be  deprived  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  price  of  the  home  product  necessarily  be  advanced,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  consumer. 
Very  respectfully, 

Sgobel  &  Day,  per  II.  W.  Day;  Argenin  Carl  Rainey, 
per  L.  C.  Rainev;  Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French 
Co.,  per  W.  M.  i^rench ;  Maynard  &  Child,  per  P.  F. 
Love,  Attorney ;  P.  P.  Manuel  Orozco  &  Co. ;  Franco 
Gomez  Cordero;  P.  P.  Rafael,  Martinez;  Diego 
O'Connor. 


HONEY   AND   WAX. 

THE  HAWAIIAN  BEE  KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION  TIROES  RETENTIOK 
OF  PRESENT  DUTY  ON  HONEY. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Decemher  10^  1908, 
CoMMimsE  ojj  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdshington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  honey  and  wax  industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
represents  an  investment  of  some  $250,000.  The  industry  is  one  of 
the  few  minor  industries  that  is  established  and  on  a  paying  basis. 
However,  the  margin  of  profit  is  so  small  that  a  discontmuance  of 
the  present  tariff  would  ruin  the  local  industry.  The  net  profit  does 
not  average  more  than  one-half  cent  per  pound,  while  the  duty  on 
honey  amounts  to  1§  cents  per  pound.  The  Hawaiian  product  comes 
in  direct  competition  with  Cuban  honey,  and  Cuba  can  produce 
honey  and  pay  the  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  and  sell  at  a  profit 
for  the  same  price  that  the  Hawaiian  producers  receive.  As  is  the 
case  with  all  products  of  Hawaii,  honey  and  wax  must  go  to  the  main- 
land or  world's  market.  There  is  no  chance  whatever  to  sell  an  ap- 
Ereciable  amount  locally  as  a  table  honey,  neither  are  there  large 
aking  or  confectionery  concerns  here  that  can  use  it  in  bulk; 
neither  can  the  Hawaiian  producers  place  their  honey  on  the  main- 
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land  market  as  a  table  honey  in  competition  with  the  producers  of 
that  article  there.  The  Hawaiian  product  does  not  come  in  compe- 
tition with  the  table-honey  trade  of  the  mainland  in  any  way,  the 
entire  product  being  shipped  in  bulk  for  the  baking  and  confection- 
ery tra!de. 

The  matter  of  retaining,  and  if  possible  increasing,  the  present 
tariff  of  20  cents  per  gallon,  or  If  cents  per  pound,  on  honey  directly 
interests  every  bee  keeper  m  the  United  States,  and  the  National  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  has  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  an 
aggressive  effort  should  be  made  in  this  direction.  At  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  Detroit  in  October  a  separate  resolution  was  also 
passed  recommending  further  that  a  tariff  of  10  cents  per  pound  be 
placed  on  beeswax. 

Herewith  I  submit  four  tables,  compiled  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  in 
charge  of  apiculture,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  will  give  you  all  the  available  information  concerning  the 
imports  and  exports  of  honey  and  beeswax  into  and  from  the  Xjnited 
States.  On  a  separate  sheet  you  will  find  the  tariff  schedules  of  honey 
and  wax  in  the  different  laws.  These  tables  tell  exactly  the  sources  of 
the  honey  and  show  also  what  country  is  our  main  competitor.  The 
price  given  under  "  Imports  "  is  the  price  at  the  port  at  which  con- 
signed. Freight  rates  from  Cuba  and  other  countries  shipping  honey 
to  the  United  States  can  not  be  obtained,  but  the  rates  imposed  on  the 
Hawaiian  producers  are  necessarily  far  in  excess  of  the  Cuban  rates. 
It  costs  the  Hawaiian  producer  not  less  than  1  cent  per  pound  to 
market  his  honey.  The  cost  of  production  is  not  less  than  2^  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  gross  returns  do  not  average  more  than  4  cents 
per  pound. 

The  honey  industry  is  one  that  appeals  to  a  man  of  small  means. 
The  product  is  not  perishable  and  can  be  stored  until  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  obtained  to  enable  the  producer  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
rates  of  freight  that  prevail  for  large  shipments.  It  is  an  industr^'^ 
that  can  be  carried  on  independently  on  a  large  scale,  where  the  terri- 
tory will  permit,  or  one  that  can  be  taken  up  as  a  side  issue  in  con- 
junction with  other  pursuits  where  the  territory  is  limited.  Not 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  these  islands  capable  of 
offering  pasturage  for  bees  is  now  occupied  by  apiaries.  The  industrv 
is  bein^  gradually  developed  and  extended,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  ail 
minor  industries,  has  met  with  many  difficulties,  and  much  experi- 
mental work  has  been  necessary  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
apiculture  for  the  semitropical  conditions  met  with  in  these  islands. 
The  Hawaiian  Bee  Keepers'  Association  feels  that  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  no  reduction  in  the  honey  tariff  be  made.  The  indus- 
try is  one  along  the  line  that  Congress  has  repeatedly  urged  those  in 
authority  in  Hawaii  to  undertake,  and  every  encouragement  should  be 
offered  to  those  engaged  in  apiculture  in  Hawaii,  to  bring  the  indus- 
try to  a  permanent  and  profitable  basis.  Any  reduction  in  the  honey 
tariff  would  ruin  the  bee-keeping  industry  in  Hawaii. 
Yours,  very  respect  full  v, 

D.  L.  Van  Dine, 
Secretary  Ilawaiian  Bee  Keepers^  Association, 
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Tariff  schedules  on  honey  and  wax  under  the  different  laws. 


Acts  of— 


Tariff  on  honey. 


July  30, 1846 1  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

March  3, 1857 24  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

July  14, 1862 15  cents  per  gallon 

June  30, 1864 20  cents  per  gallon 

March  3. 1883 1 do 

October  1,  1890 do 

August  27,  1894 , 

July  24, 1897 20  cents  per  gallon 


Tariff  on  wax. 


20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 


Exhibit  A. 

Imports  of  honey  into  the  United  States,  1901-1908,  by  countries  from  whic^ 

consigned. 
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All  other  countries. 


6.7  174,708  $8,172  $0,017  8.0 
1.7  319,200  11,2811  .03516.9 
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"  Custom-houat*  roturns  of  honey  arc  civen  in  gallons,  assumed  here  to  weigh  12  pounds. 

^  Imports  of  honey  into  the  United  States  are  subject  to  a  specific  duty. 

Values. — The  values  of  all  imported  articles,  whether  subject  to  ad  valorem  or  specific 
duties  or  free  of  duty,  are  re;,'ulated  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1890. 

The  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  as  bouizht  and  sold  in 
usual  wholesale  quantities  at  the  time  of  e.xportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  from  whence  imported,  and  in  the  condition  In  which  such  mer- 
chandise is  there  bought  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  or  consigned  to  the  United 
States  for  sale,  including  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  cover- 
ings of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  placing  the  mer- 
chandise in  condition  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Valuation  deceptions. — The  value  of  imported  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  Is 
believed  to  be  determined  with  more  accuracy,  according  to  the  legal  method  of  valuation, 
than  other  Imports,  with  specific  duties  or  free,  and  exported  articles.  The  valuations  of 
dutiable  imports  and  of  exports  dutiable  In  foreign  countries  tend  to  understatement,  and 
the  valuations  of  imports  that  are  free  of  duty  are  often  inflated  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
deception. 
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Exhibit  B. 
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Imports  of  beeswax  into  the  United  States^  1901-1908^  "by  countriea  from  which 

consigned. 


Year  ending 
JnneSO^ 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1906 


Cuba. 


I 


8  . 


no,  778 128, 539m  258 


157,839 
147,917 
98,455 
79,926 
158,523 
331,942 
264,984. 


44,364 
42,857 
28,682 
24,006, 
48,120 
98,702' 
76,4811 


.281 
.286 
.291 
.300 
.804 
.282i 
.288 


r 

"if 


111 


Mexico. 


> 


8  . 


91.8     13.446,  83,06080.229 


38.6 
30.3 

28.11 
21.4 
27.0 
36.2 
39.5 
I 


23,3661  5,6701 

162,3S2|  36,476 

167,843  45,673 

87,W3|  23,265 

46, 421 1  13,485! 

47,262  15,417 

41,489|  13,290: 


.217 
.225 
.272 
.265 
.290 
.326 
.320' 


3? 

0  s  c 


Santo  Domingo. 


a 

I 


6.3' 

6.7| 

33.2 

89.51 

23.5 

7.9 

5.2 

6.2 


I 


41. 

73,364 

82,829 

60,783 

46,816 

34,052 

67,264 

56,311 


0 
I 


225110,24180.248 
21,118  .288 
21,364 
21,061i 
11,1931 
8,596 
16,941 
13,085 


258 
.261 
.239 

.252; 

.252' 
.237 


19.6 

17. » 

16.9 

19.0" 

12.6 

6.6 

7.8. 

8.2 


Year  ending 
June  80— 


1901 11,286 


Haiti. 


All  Other  countries. 


1902. 
1903. 
1904.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1907. 


"CO 

H 

r 


6,378 
26,276 
38,106 
62,547 

27,311'     , 

48.8311  13,655! 


84.292  10.380 


3,013! 

7,692 
10.359, 
16,047| 

7,326; 


r 

til 
gas 

g68 


1908 1    58,147   15,379 


.473 

.304 
.272 
.257. 
.2681 

.2781 
.2641 


I 


5.3  37,038  «9,732  60.263 

1.6  147,764   42,372  .287 

5.2  70,222l  19,831'  .275 
9.0  39.981    11,103  .278 

16.8  96,3871  26,610  .276 

4.6,  321,310   90.4871  .282 

5.3  421,789125,022'  .29(5 
8.6  251,595!  76, 584 j  .304 


I* 

gag 

2a| 


Total. 


17.3 

86.2 

14.4 

9.4; 

25.8 
54.7 
46.0, 
37.6 


213,773 
408,706, 
488.576| 
425,168, 
378,569' 
587,6171 
917,088 
671,526 


I 


$56,884  SO.  261: 
115,937,   .284 


127,220 
116,878 
101,121 
168,014' 
264,687 
19-1,769 


.260' 
.276 
.271 
.286 
.289 
.290 


•  Imports  of  beeswax  Into  the  United  States  are  free  of  duty. 

Talue%. — ^The  values  of  all  imported  articles,  whether  subject  to  ad  valorem  or  speclflC' 
duties  or  free  of  duty,  are  defined  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1890,  as — 

The  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  as  bought  and  sold  in 
usual  wholesale  quantities  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  in  the  prhicipa) 
markets  of  the  country  from  which  imported,  and  in  the  condition  in  which  such  mer- 
chandise Is  there  bought  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  or  consigned  to  the  United 
States  for  sale.  Including  the  value  of  all  cartons,  cases,  crates,  boxes,  sacks,  and  coverings 
of  any  kind,  and  all  other  costs,  charRcs.  and  expenses  hicident  to  placing  the  merchan- 
dise in  condition  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Valuation  deceptioriM. — ^The  value  of  imported  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  is- 
believed  to  be  determined  with  more  accuracy,  according  to  the  legal  method  of  valuation^ 
than  the  value  of  imports  with  specific  duties  or  free  of  duty  or  the  value  of  exported 
articles :  the  valuations  of  dutiable  imports  and  of  exports  dutiable  in  foreign  countries 
tend  to  understatement,  and  the  valuations  of  imports  that  are  free  of  duty  are  liable  to 
inflation  for  the  purpose  of  trade  deception. 
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Exhibit  C. 
Imports  and  exports  of  honey  of  the  United  States,  hy  decades,  1855-1908. 


Imports. 

£xports.a 

Year. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Average 
price. 

Comb. 

Ex- 
tracted. 

Both 
comb 
aod  ex- 
tracted. 

1855 

Pounds. 
5,245,908 
5, 142. 432 

1138.189 
169.643 

90.0263 
.0330 
.0408 
.0313 
.0861 
.0352 

1856 

1857 

4,975,908       202,436 
4,790,388       149,915 
5, 448, 372       196, 751 
4,ti'26,420       163,027 

1858 

1869 

I860 •- 

Total 

30,229,328   1.019,961 

.0337 

1861 

8,970,820  1    146,464 
4,811,960       UXV485 

.0369 
.0453 
.0468 
.0468 
.0463 
.0406 
.0491 
.C460 

* 

18«2 

1863 

8,394,896 
8.461.832 
1,899,072 
3. 332, 724 
2.614,824 
2,546,112 

158,852 
162,071 
87,954 
la5,'253 
128.637 
117,172 
77,405 
76,459 

1864 



.... 

1^^ 

1866."       .   ..   .  ..'. 

1867 

18(W 

1869 

91, 152 
8,520 



1870 

Total 

1, 285. 652 

1871 



56,8»1 
80.014 

128,925 
88,379 

109.368 
72,935 
61,205 
67,111 
48,169 
59,806 

2,479 
2,677 

1872 

128.  i68 

180,  i45 

1873 .        -             1          ••     • 

. 

1874 1 

714 
8,586 
2,534 
86,302 
6.212 
184,728 
26.820 

57,895 
29.563 
26,079 
54,663 
24,638 
27,958 
28,439 

5g,€'09 

1875 

33.149 

1876 j 

28.613 

1877 

90.9^5 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1,403,724 
l,0a5,984 
1,293,360 

.0478 
.0479 
.0468 

80.  J«) 
162,688 
55.2D9 

Total 

772,803 



1881 

2,804.r)28 
1,831.164 
1,939.500 
1,530,432 
1,821.432 
1,520,688 

110,059 
78,976 
78,911 
67,448 
67,5?2 
4iS  FA^ 

.0465 
.0431 
.0407 
.0375 
.0371 
.0299 
.0269 
.0244 
.0274 
.0359 

109,007 
19,082 
27,826 

89,761 
30.592 
4,907 

198,768 

1882 

1883 

49,674 
32,733 

1884 

68.7&t 

1885 

224.32 

1886 

44,735 

1887 

1,766,592        471679 

1,893,816         46,210 

968.976         26.624 

757,428         27,191 

67.  IM 

1888 

77.579 

1889 

93,888 

1890 

113.101 

Total 16,394,556   586,216  ' 


.0358 


1891 1  572.880 

1892 841,236 

1893 !  2,113,764 

1894 1,831.716 

1895 809,328 

1896 959,820 

1897  797.184 

1898 1,1.W.248 

1899 ;  1.514,604 

1900 1,762.320 


20,808 

31.418 

79,396 

56.156 

22,998 

30,609 

27,599 

38,158 

51.599  , 

70.857  , 


.0373 
.0376 
.0807 
.0284 
.0319 
.0346 
.0329 
.0341 
.0402 


Total 1  12,362.100       379.693  i 


.0307 


1901 2.186.352 

1902 '  2.007.612 

1908 3,452,352, 

1904 ;  2,475.504 

19C5 1  2,38:^,404 

1906 1  l,6ii8,652  ' 

1907 j  2,108,064 

1908 


83.599 

,0382 

56.383 

.0281 

115,400 

.0334 

69,053 

.0279 

76,719 

.0322 

50,651 

.0805 

70.864 

.0386 

Total. 


66.574 
106.112 
64.220 
69.517 
68,367 
111.945 
93,690 
78,102 


6€2,SZ7 


•  Only  values  are  given  in  exports. 
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Exhibit  D. 
Imports  and  exports  of  beeswax  into  the  United  States,  &//  decades,  1851-1907^ 


Pounds. 

Imports. 
Value. 

Exports. 

Value. 

o$122,83.^ 
o91,499 

0118,602 
o87, 140 
o69,90-^ 
o 74. 005 
o 91, 983 
o85,926 
094,850 

0131,803 

Year  ending  June  80- 

Average 
price. 

Pounds. 

Average 
price. 

18.51 

o  415. 923 
o 326, 368 
o 376, 698 
o  827, 654 
o  257, 415 
o 270. 320 
o  815, 878 
o 366, 246 
o '290, 374 
0  362,474 

090  295 

1852 '                  1 

0.280 

1853 

1                 1 

o  302 

1854 

1 

0.266 

1856 

;                 1 

o  272 

18,56 

0.274 

1S57 

1 

0.292 

1858 

1 

0.236 

1859 

0.327 

I860 

1 

0.364 

Total 

0  3,308,745 

o 963, 548 

.2912 

1861 

0270,425 
o  142, 312 
0  258,901 
o 841, 458 
0  338,776 
o 272, 987 
0253,068 
o  826, 887 

094,405 

o  47. 383 

0  80,899 

0170,418 

o  261, 381 

0130,650 

096,282 

o 255. 365 

189,396 

o 137, 443 

0.349 

1862 

a.333 

1863    

1 

e.312 

1864 

654,087 
20,899 

6-23.900 
25,617 

6$  18, 667 

6,414 

610,420 

5,450 

5,609 

6S0.253 

.307 

6.486 

.213 

0.499 

1865      

0.772 

1866 

0.479 

1867       

O.380 

18ii8 

O.S09 

1869 

1870    

619,897 

o 346. 668 

0.396 

Total 

0  1.463,712 

1871    

616,817 
6  20,196 

14,661 
7,918 

16.400 

14,668 
616,844 

13,802 

615,861 

6  2, 766 

o  865, 195 
0  446,474 
0  374,486 
o  342. 068 
o  353, 425 
0  218,610 
o 276. 891 
0  326,613 
•    l(i8.746 
193,217 

0118,070 

o 126, 130 

0  118,053 

0  113,800 

o 96, 578 

0  69,127 

0  84,461 

0  95,074 

45,823 

48,880 

O.310 

1872 

0.283 

1878    

0.816 

1874 

0.883 

1876         : 

0.273 

1876 

0.316 

1877 

O.305 

1878    

0.291 

1B79 

.272 

1880     

.258 

Total 

6 138. 433 

8.065,724 

910,996 

.297L 

1881       

' 

6  6,733 

6  5,812 

41,681 

9.323 

21,211 

5,718 

2,371 

9,411 

11,773 

20,282 

164,090 

124,227 
59,456 
51,748 
30,877 

136, 179 
90,350 
78,070 
99,917 

171,391 

40,203 
32, 325 
17,604 
16,042 
9,758 
36, 626 
24,997 
20,554 
23,918 
19,727 

.245 

1882 

.260 

18R3      

168,879 
48,123 
91.754 
26,616 
10,843 
51,702 
75,951 

126,319 

.247 
.194 
.231 
.215 
.219 
.182 
.155 
.161 

.296 

1884 

.310 

1885      

.816 

1886    

.269 

1887 

.277 

1888 

.263 

1889 

.239 

1890        

.116 

Total 

133,815 

1,006,304 

241,754 

.2402 

1891     

379,135 
271,068 
248,000 
818,660 
288,001 
273,404 
174,017 
272,097 
462,016 
213, 813 

80,485 
65,487 
62,024 
80.024 
78,776 
75,970 
43,339 
72,473 
109,957 
51,526 

.212 
.242 
.250 
.251 
.274 
.278 
.249 
.266 
.243 
.241 

120,548 
127,470 
77,434 
469,763 
809,212 
22-2, 612 
1%,048 
151,09-4 
152.494 
319,379 

30,027 
31,898 
22,048 
118,093 
90,875 
65,844 
56, 462 
41,827 
41,916 
91, 913 

.249 

1892 

.250 

1898         

.285 

1894 

.251 

1805           

.294 

1896 

.296 

1897             

.289 

1898      

.277 

1899 

.275 

1900 

.288 

Total 

2,890,271 

720,061 

.2491 

2,145,aM 

590,903 

.2755 

218,773 

408,706 
488.576 
425,168 
373, 569 
587,617 
917,088 

65,884 
115,937 
127,220 
116,878 
101,121 
168,014 
264,637 

.261 
.284 
.260 
.275 
.271 
.286 
.289 

140,276 
125,283 
70,811 
55,631 
85,406 
101, 726 
117,169 

39,464 
36,541 
21, 337 
16,546 
24,966 
29,894 
36,892 

.281 

1902 

.292 

1903 

.800 

.300 

.292 

1906    

.294 

1907               

1 

•  stated  as  wax. 


» Including  manufactured. 
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MACARONI. 

TLOJS.  W.  H.  STAITOSD,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  LOREHZ 
BROS.  HACABONI  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Stafford, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Pardon  us  for  applying  to  you  for  assistance  in  a  matter 
-which  is  directly  affecting  our  industry,  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni  and  kindred  products. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  of  macaroni,  and  especially  those  of 
Italy  and  southern  France,  are,  and  have  been  in  the  past,  the  greatest 
importers  of  their  product  into  the  United  States.  Authentic  statis- 
tics at  hand  show  that  from  one  section  of  Italy  there  was  imported 
into  this  country,  in  1906,  77,900,000  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of 
$2,800,000.  We  nave  not  the  figures  for  years  1907  and  1908,  but 
-we  understand  that  they  are  considerably  higher  than  for  1906. 

We  understand  our  Government  is  at  present  maintaining  a  duty 
of  2  cents  a  pound  on  imported  macaroni,  which  is,  however,  hardly 
adequate,  because  of  the  cheap  labor  market  in  the  foreign  countries 
here  mentioned. 

The  AVays  and  Means  Committee,  at  present  in  session  in  Wash- 
ington, has  granted  our  association  a  hearing,  which  will  take  place 
this  week,  I  believe  on  the  18th. 

We  would  kindly  request  the  favor,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  given  us, 
that  you  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  retaining  of  the  present  schedule 
of  duty  on  imported  macaroni  and  similar  rood  articles,  as  our  in- 
dustry, which,  we  might  say,  is  vet  in  its  infancy,  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  our  home 
markets. 

Thanking  you  very  kindly  and  courteously  in  advance  for  any 
iavors  granted  us  in  this  regard,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

LoRENZ  Bros.  Macaroni  C!o., 
By  L.  E.  LoRENz,  Manager. 


MUSTARD. 

TBANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  NEW  TORE  CITT,  SUBMITS  BRIEF  IN 
BEHALF  OF  IMPORTERS. 

New  YoRit  Citt,  December  10, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  On  behalf  of  the  importers  of  mustard  it  is  respect- 
fully prayed  that  the  present  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound,  under  para- 
graph 287  of  the  act  of  1897,  be  reduced  to  2^  cents  per  pound. 

As  a  revenue  producer  this  article  is  negligible,  and  as  it  is  a 
necessity  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  unless  in  the  pro- 
tection of  home  production  it  is  necessary  to  impose  a  duty. 
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As  far  back  as  1862,  when  the  mustard-flour  industry  was  in  its 
infancj^  in  this  country,  a  duty  of  16  cents  per  pound  was  levied  upon 
it,  which  was  continued  about  ten  years.  In  1872  the  rate  was  re- 
duced to  14  cents  and  in  1883  to  10  cents.  It  is  now  fifteen  years 
since  this  last  reduction.  The  production  of  mustard  in  this  country 
has  become  a  well-established  and  most  profitable  business,  there 
being  10  large  manufacturers  in  the  East  alone.  The  total  con- 
sumption of  mustard  flour  in  the  country  is  supplied  to  more  than 
90  per  cent  by  the  home  producers,  and  they  could  with  no  trouble 
supply  the  entire  demand.  The  present  rate  of  duty  compels  the 
importers  of  mustard  to  sell  the  same  to  the  consiuner  at  a  rate 
which  could  be  greatly  reduced  imder  a  lower  tariff,  but  which 
enables  the  home  producers  to  hold  the  home  product  at  a  corre- 
spondingly high  rate,  and  as  a  result  the  consumer,  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  receives  the  indirect  benefit  of  a  10  cent  per  pound 
duty  collected  upon  10  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  consumed,  and 
in  return  is  called  upon  to  pay  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  upon  the 
other  90  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  consumed,  which,  all  of  it, 
goes  into  the  profits  of  the  home  producer. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  striking  example  of  a  man's  biting  off  his 
nose  to  spite  his  face.  For  every  penny  of  benefit  you  or  for  any 
consumer  of  mustard  receives  through  the  present  tariff  rate  you  and 
I  and  every  consumer  pays  9  cents  to  the  home  producer. 

The  highest  grades  of  imported  mustard  sell  at  about  40  cents  per 
pound ;  the  next  quality  at  about  28  cents  per  pound,  and,  if  packed  in 
kegs,  at  about  24  cents  per  pound. 

The  same  grades  of  mustard  produced  in  this  country  sell  relatively 
at  about  29  cents,  25  cents,  ana  21^  cents. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound  would  protect  the 
home  product  if  any  protection  at  all  is  needed,  and  that  the  above 
figures  prove  it. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
(for  importers  of  mustard). 


OLIVES  AND  OLIVE  OIL. 

E.  C.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  ASK  FOE  EEDTJCTION  IN 
DUTIES  ON  OLIVES  AND  OLIVE  OIL. 

New  York,  December  10,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  request  of  the  Cali- 
fornia olive  and  olive-oil  interests  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  olives  and  olive  oil. 

We  want  to  most  emphatically  protest  against  any  such  increase  on 
the  grounds  that,  in  the  first  place,  California  and  Spanish  olives  are 
an  entirely  dissimilar  product,  not  comparable  in  flavor,  color,  keep- 
ing quality,  or  demand;  and',  in  the  second,  the  present  production 
of  California  olives  and  oil  would  satisfy  such  an  infinitesimal  por- 
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tion  of  the  demand  for  these  goods  in  this  country,  even  were  they 
acceptable  to  consumers  as  a  substitute,  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
imposition  on  millions  of  consumers  for  the  protection  of  a  product 
the  output  of  which,  according  to  all  information  obtainable,  can  not 
even  begin  to  cope  with  the  demand,  and  which  in  the  case  of  the  olives 
is  a  product  of  different  flavor,  and  in  the  case  of  the  oil,  of  too  high 
quality  for  the  ordinary  large  commercial  purposes. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Spanish  olives  imported  here  reach  the 
consumer  in  bottles,  being  imported  in  bulk  and  repacked  here. 

This  is  in  itself  a  large  industry  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
should  be  considered  as  offsetting  m  part  the  California  growing  or 
packing  interest,  than  which  it  is  no  doubt  many  times  greater. 

Further,  we  respectfully  petition  your  committee  for  a  reduction 
of  5  cents  per  gallon  in  the  tariff  on  olives,  especially  on  the  cheaper 
or  Manzanilla  grade,  on  which  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon  represents 
a  tax  of  50  per  cent  on  its  invoice  cost.  This  is  considerably  higher 
than  many  food  products  which  could  be  named. 

We  would  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  olive  oil  in  5-gallon 
tins  and  larger  packages  of  20  cents  per  gallon,  making  the  duty  20 
cents  instead  of  40  cents.  Oil  imported  in  these  size  packages  is  all 
repacked  here  into  smaller  tins  or  glass,  thus  using  large  quantities  of 
American-made  tins,  glass,  labels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  in- 
volved. 

A  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon  is  ample  protection  for  California 
oil,  which,  owing  to  its  high  price  and  grade,  does  not  compete  with 
the  cheaper  and  largely  used  imported  ous  which  this  proposed  reduc- 
tion would  most  affect.  These  grades  are-  largely  used  by  many  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  our  citizens,  with  many  forming  one  of  their 
chief  articles  of  food. 

California  oil  is  entirely  different  in  nature  and  flavor.  It  has 
never  been  a  factor  in  the  oil  trade  of  the  country,  not  because  of  its 
price  so  much  as  because  of  its  general  nature. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co., 
F.  H.  Olson. 


PEANUTS. 

E.  J.  KAIFOED,  CONLEY,  VA.,  GIVES  EEASON  WHY  DUTY  SHOTJID 
BE  ADVANCED  ON  PEANXTTS. 

CoNLEY,  Va.,  Decemher  19^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton^  Z>.  C. 
Gentlemen  : 

There  are  two  special  points  I  want  to  bring  before  your  commit- 
tee. The  reason  we  ask  for  an  increase  of  tariff  on  peanuts  is  this :  I 
realize  that  the  number  of  bushels  is  not  very  large  that  is  shipped 
from  other  markets,  but  when  the  buyer  goes  to  me  farmer  to  buy 
his  nuts  he  will  offer  him  a  small  price,  and  the  farmer  says  he  don't 
want  to  take  such  a  little ;  then  the  buyer  says  "  All  right ;  I  will  buy 
foreign  nuts;"  and  with  only  one-half  cent  a  poimd  tariff  the  farmer 
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does  not  know  but  what  he  can,  so  he  sells.  I  do  not  think  our  land 
is  quite  as  poor  as  Mr.  Lassiter  would  make  you  believe,  and  we  can 
raise  other  crops  on  our  lands;  but  our  land  is  naturally  adapted  to 
peanuts,  and  will  produce  more  than  in  anything  else  that  we  can 
raise.  We  may  be  able  to  live,  but  the  profit  is  so  small  our  boys  are 
leaving  the  farms,  because  there  is  not  much  inducement  for  them  to 
work  for  such  a  small  profit. 

We  want  to  have  2  cents  placed  on  the  foreign  nuts,  so  we  will  be 
able  to  get  a  living  profit  and  induce  our  boys  to  stay  on  the  farm 
and  help  to  develop  our  lands  and  build  up  home  industry.  I  believe 
the  revenue  on  foreign  nuts  will  be  just  as  much,  and  our  own  country 
will  be  built  up  more. 

Thanking  you  for  what  you  have  done  and  are  going  to  do. 
Yours,  very  tnily, 

E.  J.  Raiford. 


PINEAPPLES. 

CHAELES  T.  HOWE  &  CO.,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  THINK  DUTY  ON 
CANNED  PINEAPPLE  SHOULD  NOT  BE  EAISED. 

New  York,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  packers  are  en- 
deavoring to  have  the  duty  on  canned  pineapple  advanced.  We  pre- 
sume that  this  article  is  not  of  importance  enough,  in  comparison 
with  some  of  our  commodities  which  are  handled  in  vastly  larger 
quantities,  but  we  forward  this  letter,  to  place  before  you  what  we 
consider  strong  reasons  for  making  no  advance  should  this  article  of 
pineapple  be  brought  up  later. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  there  are  now  eight  pineapple  canners, 
and  we  are  at  present  representing  three  of  these  m  the  sale  of  their 
product,  so  that  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Ha- 
waiian pineapple.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  believe  that  a  higher 
duty  would  oe  of  no  advantage,  even  to  the  Hawaiian  packers,  but 
would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  masses  who  consume  pineapple. 

Our  opinion  is  formed  largely  on  account  of  our  also  being  one  of 
the  largest  importers  of  Singapore  pineapple,  at  which  the  Ilawaiian 
producers  are  aiming  when  suggesting  the  higher  tariff  rates  on  pine- 
apple. With  the  present  rate  of  dutv,  the  same  size  package  and  the 
same  style  of  packing  would  cost  for  the  Singapore  product,  duty 
paid  New  York,  about  90  cents  per  dozen,  while  me  Hawaiian  product 
would  cost  $1.90  per  dozen. 

There  is  no  comparison  in  quality,  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  being 
so  far  superior  to  the  Singapore  fruit  that  anyone  wno  could  afford 
to  pay  30  cents  for  a  package  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  would  not  use 
the  Singapore  article  at  any  price.  There  are  millions  of  poor  people, 
however,  who  will  buy  Singapore  pineapple  at  10  and  12  cents  per 
can  who  could  not  aflford  to  buy  Hawaiian  pineapple,  regardless  of 
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how  fine  the  quality.  Therefore,  as  these  two  grades  go  into  entirdy 
different  lines  for  consumption,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  com- 
petition between  the  Hawaiian  and  Singapore  product,  although  both 
are  called  "  pineapple,"  and  that  the  raising  of  the  tariff  on  pineapple 
would  only  tend  to  deprive  poorer  classes  of  this  luxury  without  in- 
creasing to  the  extent  of  a  single  case  the  sale  of  the  ELawaiian 
product. 

If  these  two  grades  were  selling  at  about  the  same  price  and  the 
advance  in  tariff  was  for  the  purpose  of  Hawaiian  packers  securing 
an  advance  in  their  selling  price  so  as  to  add  to  their  profits,  there 
might  be  a  reason  for  their  desiring  an  increase  in  the  tariff;  but  as 
their  costs  to  the  jobber  to-day  are  at  least  double  the  cost  of  Singa- 
pore pineapple,  we  would  like  to  protest  against  any  advance  in  the 
cost  of  the  cheap  article,  which  goes  to  the  vast  multitude. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Chables  T.  Howe  &  Co. 


POTATO   STARCH. 

T.  H.  FHAIB,  PBESaUE  ISLE,  HE.,  ASKS  FOB  RETEHTION  OF  TEE 
PRESENT  DUTY  ON  THIS  ARTICLE. 

Presqub  Isle,  Me.,  December  4,  J908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  the  duty  on  potato  starch,  we  are  aware 
that  it  is  a  wrong  time  to  ask  for  any  increase,  but  we  must  retain 
what  we  now  have  (IJ  cents  per  pound).  The  people  of  Aroostook 
County  have  built  up  a  large  industry  in  potatoes  and  potato  starch, 
and  there  are  some  y5  factories  scattered  through  the  county.  The 
best  potatoes  are  generally  sold  for  the  market,  and  the  smaller  and 
very  large  ones  are  hauled  to  the  starch  factories  at  an  average  price 
cf  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel.  The  price  of  domestic  potato  starch  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  from  3J  to  4  cents  per  pound.  The 
foreign  potato  starch  can  be  laid  down  here  to-day  at  $2.20  per  100 
pounds.  This  starch  is  made  in  Holland*  and  Germany,  where  the 
men  employed  are  paid  from  2  to  4  marks  per  day  and  the  potatoes 
are  bought  from  8  to  10  cents  per  bushel.  Where  would  our  Maine 
starch  makers  stand  with  such  competition  as  this  unless  we  can  re- 
tain the  present  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  ?  We  ask  for  no  increase, 
but  must  have  the  present  duty  or  it  will  close  every  starch  f actorv  in 
Maine.  The  farmers  would  not  dare  to  go  on  and  make  a  large  plant 
of  potatoes  unless  they  had  the  starch  factory  to  fall  back  on  in  case 
of  low  price  for  market  potatoes.  In  fact,  thousands  of  Maine  farm- 
ers would  be  driven  into  bankruptcy  without  the  duty  on  starch  and 
potatoes. 

Some  one  at  the  hearing  on  agricultural  products  asked  Mr.  Hale 
why  they  sold  starch  abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  it  is  sold  here. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  pound  of  potato  starch 
exported  for  the  last  thirty  years  from  this  country. 

Tapioca  flour  is  a  great  competitor  of  potato  starch.  In  the  Ding- 
ley  bill,  passed  in  1897,  there  was  a  clause  as  follows :  "  Starch  and 
all  preparations  used  as  starch,  IJ  cents."    This  was  put  in  to  stop 
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the  large  importations  of  tapioca  flour  and  sage  flour,  and  for  a  year 
or  two  the  auty  was  collected,  but  by  some  strange  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department  they  were  let  in  free.  They  claim  that  these 
articles  were  named  on  the  free  list.  Where  tapioca  is  named  on  the 
free  list  it  means  for  household  use.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that 
sago  flour  is  needed  in  the  mills  that  make  ginghams,  and  we  are 
not  asking  for  a  duty  to  be  put  on  this  article,  but  the  cheap  tapioca 
flour  that  is  coming  into  this  country  by  thousands  of  tons  is  in  direct 
competition  with  all  domestic  starches.  We  do  insist  that  there 
should  be  a  duty  the  same  as  it  is  on  other  starches.  The  February 
17,  1908,  Paint,  Oil,  and  Drug  Reporter  says  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1907,  there  were  imported  into  this  country  43,647,731 
pounds,  or  1,433  fifteen-ton  carloads.  "  ^ 

T.  H.  Phair. 


ROCK  SALT  AND  NUTS. 

BRIEF  OF  BETAH  CONFECTIONERS  AND  ICE-CREAM  MANVFAC- 
TTJRERS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

New  York,  December  16, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Clwirman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Retail  Confectioners  and  Ice-Cream 
Manufacturers'  Protective  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York,  com- 
posed of  confectioners  and  ice-cream  manufacturers  of  New  York 
State,  the  undersigned  desires  to  present  the  following  brief  to  your 
committee  relative  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  various  products  as  follows : 

ROCK  SALT. 

We  would  recommend  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  rock  salt,  for 
the  reason  that  it  can  be  produced  here  cheaper  than  the  imported 
article  and  that  by  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  loreign  salt  it  is  of  no 
benefit  to  the  public  ana  consumers. 

Its  onlv  benefit,  if  any,  is  to  AV.  A.  Hazard  &  Co.  and  a  few  others 
interested  in  the  so-called  "  salt  trust."  A  further  reason  for  the  taking 
off  of  the  duty  is  that  the  fish  and  meat  packers  are  exempt  from  this 
duty  on  salt  by  the  receipt  of  a  drawback  for  whatever  salt  they  use. 

The  ice-ream  manufacturers,  not  to  mention  others  who  use  large 
quantities  of  salt,  receive  no  drawback  of  duty  on  the  imported  salt 
they  use,  and  have  therefore  to  pay  in  consequence  thereof  a  higher 
price  for  the  domestic  article. 

SHELLED   NUTS. 

Regarding  shelled  nuts,  we  would  also  recommend  to  your  com- 
mittee a  reduction  of  the  duty  of  at  least  50  per  cent  on  all  shelled 
nuts,  with  the  exception  of  peanuts. 

Because  the  domestic  nuts,  such  as  walnuts,  almonds,  filberts,  Brazil 
nuts,  pignolia  nuts,  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States  in  suffi- 
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cient  quantities  and  are  also  deficient  in  the  quality  or  flavor  of  the 
imported  article. 

Therefore  only  a  very  few  are  benefited,  at  the  expense  of  many,  bv 
the  duty.  The  public  and  consumer  in  general  receive  no  benefit 
from  the  duty  on  nuts,  as  the  home-grown  article  is  used  to  very  little 
extent. 

The  peanuts  produced  in  the  United  States  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  of  better  quality  than  the  foreign-grown  article,  and  we  there- 
fore exempt  same  from  our  plea  for  the  reduction  of  the  dutv  on 
shelled  nuts. 

To  give  your  committee  a  more  thorough  explanation,  however,  a 
committee  of  this  organization  will  be  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
at  such  time  and  place  as  you  may  designate. 

Bespeaking  for  the  foregoing  your  careful  consideration,  we  are. 
on  behalf  of  the  Confectioners  and  Tce-Cream  Manufacturers'  Pro- 
tective Association, 


Yours,  very  truly, 


Ernst  A.  G.  Intemann,  President. 
F.  C.  Henry  Hesse,  Secretary. 


SALT. 


HON.  PETEB  A.  PORTER,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  THE  ROCK  OLEH 
(N.  T.)  SALT  COMPANY,  ASKING  FOR  INCREASE  OF  SALT 
DUTY. 

Rock  Glen,  N.  Y.,  December  5,  190S. 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  hearings  that  have  been  held  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  tariff,  in  which  we  are  interested  in  re- 
gard to  the  tariff  on  salt,  the  present  duty,  8  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
bulk  salt  and  12  cents  per  100  pounds  on  salt  in  i)ackages,  is  too  low, 
and  should  be  raised,  we  believe,  a  trifle,  as  there  is  a  lot  of  salt  com- 
ing in  from  abroad,  especiallv  from  Liverpool,  England,  during  the 
season  of  1908.    We  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  Tetter  from  East- 
port,  Me.     These  peonle  use  26,000  sacks  annuallv,  and  they  are 
able,  so  we  understana,  to  get  their  salt  through  for  ballast.  *  Our 
rate  from  here  by  rail  is  23  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  they  receive 
their  salt  without  paying  freight  and  pay  a  duty  of  12  cents  per 
100  pounds.    Trust  you  will  use  your  efforts  in  every  way  possible  to 
have  the  present  duty  retained  or  advanced  2  or  3  cents  per  lOO 
pounds.    !E^indly  keep  us  advised,  if  you  will,  in  advance  as  to  any 
hearings  that  are  to  be  held  and  the  result  from  time  to  time. 
Yours,  truly, 

Rock  Glen  Salt  Co., 
F.  W.  Relyea. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Eastport,  Mb.,  July  7,  1908. 
Rock  Glen  Salt  Company, 

Rock  GUn,  N.  Y, 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the  3d 
instant  in  reference  to  purchasing  salt,  and  in  reply  will  say  we  have 

Surchased  what  salt  we  shall  require  this  season  from  Liverpool, 
Ingland.    Another  season  we  shall  be  pleased  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  you  early  in  the  spring. 

Yours,  truly,  B.  F.  Millikbn  &  Son. 

ASA  BIED  GABDINEB,  JB.,  GABDINEB  DAIB7,  BALTIMOBE,  MD., 
WISHES  DUTY  ON  SALT  MODIFIED. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  J6, 1908. 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  Believing  that  the  tariff  on  salt  should  be  modified,  I 
beg  as  a  consumer  to  lay  before  your  committee  the  fact  that  the  salt 
business  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  International  Salt  Com- 
pany, of  New  Jersey. 

They  control  the  salt  made  in  this  country,  and  they  only  compete 
under  certain  circumstances  with  the  salt  made  at  Turks  Island  and 
other  minor  places. 

Moreover,  without  reasons  made  known,  they  raise  the  price  of  salt 
at  will. 

About  April  of  this  year  on  salt  known  as  "  C.  C.  Mineral,"  Retsof 
brand,  in  carload  lots,  they  increased  the  price  10  cents  per  bag  of  200 
•pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  $2  a  short  ton,  and  refused  orders  for 
salt  in  bulk  or  carload  lots,  which  they  formerly  accepted. 

As  we  were  using  five  cars  of  salt  a  month  during  the  summer 
season  this  additional  charge  cost  us  about  $100  per  month  excess. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  this  salt  and  distributing  it  throughout 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  is  less  than  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing it  elsewhere,  and  if  not  the  prices  charged  with  the  arbi- 
trary raises  are  greater  than  the  cost  of  that  made  elsewhere  plus  the 
tariff  on  the  salt. 

I  would  also  submit  that  the  International  Salt  Company  has 
made  its  selling  price  as  high  for  its  lowest  quotation  as  the  price  of 
foreign  salt  landed  at  a  United  States  port  plus  the  tariff,  and  that 
the  system  of  making,  preparing,  and  marketing  the  salt  of  the  In- 
ternational Salt  Company  permits  that  company  to  sell  salt  in  compe- 
tition with  foreign  salts  without  the  protection  of  the  tariff,  and  that 
the  United  States  Government  receives  practically  nothing  for  tariff 
duties,  owing  to  the  position  taken  by  the  International  Salt  Com- 
pany, for  they  take  the  tariff  intended  for  tlie  Government. 

Ir  the  tariff  was  abolished,  the  United  States  Government  would 
lose  a  very  small  sum,  whereas  the  consumer  of  salt  would  benefit 
largel;^. 

i  sincerely  trust  this  matter  will  come  up  before  you  and  will 
receive  your  earnest  consideration. 

T^ours,  very  truly,  Asa  B.  Gardiner. 
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SARDINES. 

E.  A.  EITZMILLER,  PITTSBTJIIO,  PA.,  THINKS  DITTT  ON  SARDINES 
ALTOOETHEB  TOO  HIGH. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C., 

Washington^  D,  C: 

I  have  intended  for  some  time  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  the  duty 
on  sardines — $1.50  per  case  of  100  cans  called  J  oils — ^is  entirely  too 
great  a  difference  to  be  sustained  to-day,  as  far  as  protection  is  con- 
cerned. I  refer  now  particularly  to  Norwegian  smoked  sardines, 
which  for  years  were  sold  at  high  prices  and  considered  a  luxury,  but 
within  the  past  two  years  prices  have  declined  until  they  can  now  be 
retailed  at  10  cents  per  can  and  used  quite  largely  on  the  tables  of 
the  laboring  class. 

Domestic  sardines  are  sold  to  consumers  at  5  cents  per  can;  the 
cheapest  Norwegian  at  10  cents.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  too  great  a 
difference  for  protection  and  that  there  ought  not  to  be  over  $1  per 
8ase  duty  instead  of  $1.50,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  now  bemg 
consumed  largely  by  the  class  that  we  desire  most  to  favor. 

Such  letters  as  I  have  written  you  to-day  need  no  reply,  for  I  know 
you  are  busy.    I  won't  be  mad  it  you  don't  answer. 
Yours, 

K.  A.  KrrzMiLLEB. 


SEEDS  AND  BULBS. 

FETEB  HENDEBSON  &  CO.,  NEW  TOBE  CITT,  BECOMMENBS 
SPECIFIC  DUTIES  FOB  THESE  ABTICLES. 

New  York,  December  15^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Sir  :  We  desire  to  say  that  we  have  pleasure  in  indorsing  the  peti- 
tion sent  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  the  Amer- 
ican Seed  Trade  Association,  asking  that  a  specific  duty  be  levied  on 
seeds  and  bulbs  instead  of  ad  valorem,  as  at  present. 

We  believe  that  this  would  aid  the  custom-house  authorities  in  pass- 
ing the  goods  and  effect  prompter  deliveries  to  consignees  than  is 
possible  under  the  present  system.  It  would  do  away  with  all  the  con- 
rusion,  or  most  of  it,  which  is  now  experienced  in  arriving  at  valua- 
tions, and  we  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  all  round. 

We  desire  to  say  that  we  join  the  nurserymen  who  have  already 
petitioned  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  roses  to  5  cents  per  plant 
We  believe  that  the  increase  of  duty  mentioned  would  result  m  de- 
veloping the  growing  of  roses  in  this  country  in  the  open  ground  far 
beyond  what  it  is  at  the  present  time  or  can  be  developed  imder 
present  conditions. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  there  are  2,000,000  roses 
imported  into  the  United  States  annually  from  Holland.  These  are 
produced  by  men  whose  weekly  salary  is  stated  to  be  $2.50,  a  rate  at 
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which  no  American  workman  can  live  under  present  conditions.  The 
guality  of  the  stock  imported  can  not  compare  with  what  is  produced 
in  the  United  States,  out  the  low  price  makes  a  market  for  them. 
They  are  not  sold  by  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  or  florists — ^at  least,  not 
to  any  extent^but  are  handled  almost  exclusively  by  the  department 
stores  m  the  big  cities.  They  are  put  in  as  a  side  line  in  the  spring, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  they  do  not  give  satisfaction,  but  merely 
appeal  to  bargain  hunters. 

The  men  wno  can  do  the  budding  necessary  to  produce  these  roses 
are  rather  scarce  in  this  country  and  diflScult  to  obtain  at  the  time  they 
are  wanted.  If  the  increased  duty  would  keep  out  the  product,  as  we 
believe  it  eventually  would,  the  men  in  the  European  nurseries  who 
do  it  now  would,  in  all  likelihood,  emigrate  here,  so  it  would  be  an 
advantage  all  round. 

The  tfllers  of  the  soil  get  very  little  protection  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  think  that  this  should  be  accorded  to  the  nurserymen 
who  are  now  engaged  in  producing  roses  grown  in  the  open  ground. 
We  do  not  do  it  ourselves  to  any  extent.  We  do  not  grow  any  budded 
roses,  such  as  are  imported,  so  that  our  attitude  in  the  matter  is  one 
of  desiring  to  better  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  both  for  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration,  we  are. 
Very  truly,  youra, 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


STARCH,  DEXTRIN,  AND  GLUCOSE. 

CHAELES  MOENINGSTAE  &  CO.,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  FILE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL BEIEF  ON  THESE  SUBJECTS. 

New  York,  December  17,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  per  your  request^  we  beg  to  submit  to  your  valued 
consideration  the  following  as  a  brief  supplemental  to  our  presenta- 
tion to  your  committee  on  November  18,  1908. 

Relative  to  the  cost  of  labor  entering  into  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts we  have  received  word  from  our  source  of  supply  in  Germany, 
the  ffreat  starch  and  starch-products  factory  of  Cuestrin,  known  as 
the  "  Norddeutsche  Kartaffelmehl  Fabrik."  In  answer  to  our  inquiry 
this  concern  cables  us  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  manufacturing  starch 
and  starch  flour  is  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product; 
the  cost  of  labor  in  manufacturing  dextrin  is  19  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product;  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  manufacturing 
glucose  is  19  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

The  Norddeutsche  Kartoffelmehl  Fabrik  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
this  percentage  of  cost  of  labor  does  not  include  any  official  salary 
charges. 

From  this  report  you  can  see  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  manufac- 
turing starch,  dextrin,  and  glucose  in  Germany  is  almost  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  as  per  the  official  record 
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referred  to  by  your  honorable  chairman  on  the  day  of  our  present- 
ment, with  this  exception,  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  in- 
cludes the  salaries  or  officials,  whereas  the  cost  of  labor  as  per  the 
German  report  does  not  include  any^  official  charges,  but  only  the 
actual,  direct  cost  of  labor. 

From  this  you  can  see  that  the  German  manufacturer  is  paying  a 
higher  percentage  for  labor  than  the  manufacturer  in  this  country. 
This  can  be  readily  understood,  however,  when  one  considers  how  far 
superior  the  quality  of  the  German  manufacturer  is  to  the  starch 
and  starch  products  made  in  this  country.  And  yet,  with  all,  the  cost 
of  labor  in  starch  making  is,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  our  presentment. 
"  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  goods."  Both  the  German  re- 
port and  the  official  report  of  the  United  States  Government  concur 
with  us  in  our  statement. 

There  is  a  vast  discrepancy  between  the  established  cost  of  labor 
and  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  by  the  Dingley  bill.  The  starch,  dex- 
trin, and  glucose  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  unfair  advantage  with  the  following  result : 

That  the  cornstarch  and  all  cornstarch  products  are  virtually  in 
the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
Standard  Oil  Company,  with  offices  at  26  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
that  the  potato-starch  industry  has  become  a  haphazard,  half-hearted 
affair,  which  can  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  consumer  with  either 
quality  or  quantity. 

For  your  guidance  we  wish  to  point  out  to  you  the  characterisitics 
of  the  potato-starch  industry  of  this  country.  Such  starch  as  has  been 
manufactured  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing  has  been  extracted  from 
the  culls  or  screenings  of  potatoes  too  small  in  size  to  be  sold  ordi- 
narily in  the  market  for  food  purposes.  \^Tien,  however,  the  price  of 
EotatoGS  is  high,  as  is  the  case  t-his  year,  even  these  culls  are  sold  to 
etter  advantage  as  food  potatoes  than  for  conversion  into  starch;  con- 
sequently the  consumers  are  left  high  and  dry  without  the  domestic 
potato  starch,  and  from  sheer  necessity  they  resort  to  importations 
from  Germany  and  elsewhere.  There  have  been  no  innovations  in 
tlie  jjotato-starch  industry  in  this  country.  They  are  in  their  manu- 
facturing processes  whore  they  wore  thirty  years  ago,  with  hardly  an 
exception. 

The  farmers  and  their  farm  hands  growing  these  potatoes  for  food 
purposes  are  as  a  rule  the  ones  who  make  potato  starch  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  as  a  rule  are  independent  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
starch  making.  In  other  words,  potato-starch  making  is  for  the 
gi'eater  part  a  secondary  consideration;  hence  the  primitive  auspices 
under  which  this  industry  gropes  its  way  along. 

To  revert  to  the  corn-starch  iiidustry,  we  beg  you  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  were  the  manufacturers  of  corn  starch  and  coni- 
starch  products  to  sell  their  starch  at  actual  cost  there  would  remain 
to  them  a  handsome  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  by-products,  such  as 
corn  oil,  gluten  meal,  cake,  etc. 

The  consumers,  whom  we  have  the  honor  to  speak  for,  are,  as  we 
have  told  you,  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  the  excessive  duty  imposed 
on  such  starches,  dextrines,  and  glucose,  as  they  must  of  necessity  use 
because  of  their  inability  to  procure  such  qualities  from  the  domestic 
manufacturers. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whereas  starch  and  starch  products 
are  in  themselves  manufactured,  they  enter  into  the  arts  as  raw 
material  and  must  be  regarded  as  such. 

The  cost  of  labor  being  established,  it  remains  with  your  honorable 
committee  to  determine  what  a  "  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufac- 
turer "  should  be  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  dextrine,  and  glucose. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Chas.  Morningstar  &  Co. 


SEYBEl  &  8TEU8S,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ADVOCATE  PROTECTIVE 
DUTY  ON  ALL  ARTICLES  WHICH  CAN  BE  HADE  HERE. 

New  York,  December  12,  J 908, 
CoMMiiT'EE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Wanhington^  D»  C, 
Gentlemen  :  The  first  thought  that  (Miters  our  mind  is,  "  Why  are 
Chas.  Morningstar  &  Co.  so  solicitous  about  the  poor  consumer  ? '' 

\s  a  consumer  we  are  opposed  to  free  entr}'  of  anything  that  can 
be  made  here,  recognizing  the  general  benefit  of  importing  nothing 
but  what  can  not  be  avoided,  and  that  prices  here  should  depend  on 
the  cost  here. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  thoughtless  idea  that  only  wage  diflfer- 
ence  should  be  considered  in  a  tariff  rate,  as  cost  of  management, 
rent,  taxes,  etc.,  are  also  higher  here.  Besides,  we  must  consider  the 
fact  that  for  export  most  manufacturers  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
profit,  and  that  prices  for  export  are  always  lower. 

If  the  articles  are  put  on  the  free  list  the  importers  or  the  foreign 
manufacturers  will  advance  their  prices  accordingly. 

Seybel  &  Stiu'ss. 
Bv  IIenry  W.  Smi  ss. 


TEA. 


SEEMAN  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  OBJECT  TO  DUTY  ON  TEA 
OR  ON  ITS  CONTAINERS. 

New  York,  Dcrcmhi  r  h'u  190S, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Pavxe, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  />.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  an  American  firm,  doing  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  Ceylon  package  teas.  We  have  found  it  an  advantage  to  im- 
port this  tea  in  small  lead  packages,  which  are  sold  intact  to  the 
consumer,  not  only  because  it  can  be  thus  packed  more  cheaply  in  the 
country  of  origin,  but  better  as  well. 

Tea  is  primarily  an  economical  drink  of  the  people.  Any  duty  on 
either  the  tea  itself,  or  the  ordinary  lead  package  or  tin  in  which 
most  package  teas  are  sold,  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 
We  should  estimate  that  300  girls  could  probably  pack  all  the  pack- 
age teas  that  this  country  consumes.     Ts  it  worth  while  to  tax  the 
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• 

entire  American  tea-drinking  public  in  the  effort  to  give  employment 
to  such  a  small  number? 

We  do  not  care  to  make  this  letter  a  brief,  but  simply  wish  to  indi- 
cate that  we  as  an  American  firm,  and  probably  one  of  the  lar^ 
handlers  of  package  tea  of  any  American  firm  in  this  country,  thmk 
it  inadvisable  to  put  any  duty  on  bulk  tea  or  on  the  ordinary  lead  or 
tin  package  in  which  we  consider  it  advisable  that  tea  should  be  sold. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

*  Seeman  Brothers. 


HON.  F.  C.  STEVENS,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  J.  W.  COOPEE,  ST. 

PAUL,  MINN. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  F.  C.  Stevens,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Stevens: 

w  *****  * 

There  are  representatives  of  Canada  tea  merchants  now  in  St 
Paul  canvassing  the  St.  Paul  trade,  and  they  have  canvassed  most  all 
of  our  large  trade  between  here  and  the  Canadian  line.  Would  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  can  not  sell  tea  in  the  Canadian 
provinces  unless  we  pay  a  duty,  but  the  Canadian  merchants  come 
mto  our  market  without  duty.  I  see  the  customs  department  have 
decided  to  tax  containers — that  is,  fancy  packages  in  which  teas  are 
packed — ^which  will  have  some  effect,  but  I  think  our  new  tariff  should 
provide  that  unless  the  Canadian  government  is  willing  to  let  Ameri- 
can dealers  in  there  on  the  same  terms  on  which  they  come  into  our 
territory,  we  ought  to  impose  a  duty,  to  put  us  on  u  fair  basis  with 
the  Canadian  merchants. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  kindness  of  a  reply,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Cooper, 
Of  Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co. 


VEGETABLES. 

C.  W.  SPRAGUE,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y.,  WISHES  PROTECTIVE 
DUTIES  ON  GARDEN  TRUCE. 

Baldwin,  Long  Isij^nd,  N.  Y., 

November  28,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairmaii  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^. 
Dear  Sir  :  Being  aware  that  there  is  to  be  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
on  imported  articles  and  products,  would  say  that  I  am  a  Long  Island 
farmer  engaged  in  growing  vegetables  for  the  New  York  market; 
have  been  in  the  same  business  on  the  same  farm  for  thirty-five  years. 
While  the  McKinley  tariff  was  in  force  I  and  my  neighbors  were 
successful  and  made  some  monev,  but  all  too  soon  there  came  a 
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change.  The  Wilson  bill  reduced  the  duties  on  some  kinds  of  pro- 
duce that  I  raised  and  put  others  on  the  free  list,  and,  do  the-  best  we 
could,  we  could  hardly  make  a  living.  During  that  period  the  mar- 
ket was  flooded  with  loreign  potatoes  when  ours  only  brought  $1.26 
per  barrel,  and  Long  Island  potatoes  have  always  been  considered 
the  best  in  the  world.  It  was  even  worse  with  cabbage.  Foreign 
cabbage  was  brought  here  and  sold  for  less  than  we  could  grow  it. 
Our  markets  were  also  flooded  with  Canada  turnips,  often  selling  as 
low  as  60  cents  per  barrel.  This  continued  as  long  as  the  Wilson 
tariff  was  in  force.  But  there  came  another  change.  The  Dingley 
schedule  restored  the  duties  on  some  products  to  where  they  were  on 
the  McKinley  schedule ;  also  put  a  duty  on  some  things  that  had  for- 
merly been  on  the  free  list.  Immediately  there  was  a  great  change 
for  the  better.  The  truck  farmers  began  to  prosper  and  have  con- 
tinued to  prosper  ever  since.  On  account  of  these  personal  expe- 
riences I  would  suggest  that  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products  be 
left  the  same  as  they  are  at  present 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  W.  Spragub. 


EENB7  SCHUMACHES,  JERSET  CITY,  N.  J.,  ASKS  PROTECTION 
FROM  BERUTJDA-OROWN  PARSLEY. 

Jersey  City,  December  7,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Would  you  kindly  send  me  word  about  the  tariff  on 

Earsley  from  Bermuda,  as  I  am  in  the  truck-farming  business  and 
ave  a  lot  of  sash  with  parsley  for  the  winter  crop,  but  have  a  hard 
time  selling  it  on  account  of  this  stuff  coming  from  Bermuda.  Could 
not  you  put  a  high  tariff  on  it  and  protect  us  truckers  near  New  York 
markets,  as  we  have  New  Orleans'  to  contend  with ;  but  then  that  is 
our  own  country,  which  is  all  right,  but  Bermuda  is  an  outsider. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  answer, 

I  remain,  Henry  Schumacher. 


WALNUTS. 

J.  ALIEN  OSMTIN,  WHITTIER,  CAL.,  FILES  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  CTILTTIRAL  RANGE  OF  WALNUTS. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  brief  submitted  on  walnuts  before,  your  hon- 
orable committee  I  judge  from  the  questions  that  were  asked  that 
we  did  not  furnish  enough  information  in  reference  to  the  cultural 
range  in  the  United  States  in  which  walnuts  could  be  successfully 
grown. 

Localities  which  a  few  years  ago  in  southern  California  were  re- 

farded  as  absolutely  unsuitable  for  the  successful  raising  of  walnuts 
ave  proved  by  experimentation  frequently  to  furnish  the  best  land, 
and  some  of  our  most  productive  orchards  are  now  grown  upon 
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ground  which,  as  stated  above,  was  then  regarded  as  thoroughly 
unsuitable. 

From  information  gathered  it  seems  that  the  walnut  has  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  a  limited  area  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New 
York  southward  through  New  Jersey  and  several  of  the  Southern 
States.  From  a  report  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1896  it  is  stated  that  the  tree  endures  wmters  in  fa- 
vored localities  as  far  north  as  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  that 
there  are  several  large  trees  in  New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  which  are  reported  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  years  old 
and  bearing  a  large  crop  of  nuts  of  fair  quality.  There  are  some 
trees  reported  in  Delaware,  but  they  have  not  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  producing  crops. 

The  reports  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  in  most  localities  in  Florida  the  walnut  has  not  been  sue- 
cessfuUv  grown,  although  there  are  some  places  that  bid  fair  to  be 
successful.    Also  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  there  are  a  few  reports 
of  successful  growth.    Reports  which  have  oeen  received  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota  are,  as  a  rule,  that  the  trees  are 
winter  killed.     From  Kentucky  anc^  Tennessee  there  are  a  few  re- 
ports of  trees  making  a  successful  and  satisfactory  growth.    The 
reports  from  Louisiana  are  favorable,  but  up  to  the  date  mentioned, 
1896,  there  had  been  no  extensive  planting.    In  southern  Texas  it  is 
reported  that  a  number  of  orchards  have  been  planted  and  that  they 
promise  to  yield  very  satisfactorily  and  we  are  having  inquiries  from 
that    section  of   the    country  as   to  the   best  varieties  and   cultural 
methods.    It  may  also  be  stated  in  connection  with  these  trees  that 
nearly  all  were  of  the  seedling  variety.    If  the  new  methods,  which 
are  now  being  adopted,  is  followed  it  is  believed  that  the  trees  will 
be  very  much  hardier  and  will  resist  the  cold  to  a  greater  degree. 
In  Oregon  there  is  a  very  large  acreage  being  planted,  as  reported  in 
Bulletin  No.  9-2  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
trees  jiro  now  from  seven  to  nine  years  old — namely,  in  1906.    A 
few  treos  of  fourteen  years  were  very  successful  in  producing  nuts. 
They  have  found  the  Vame  difficulty  there  in  plantmg  trees  which 
grow  successfully  in  southern  California,  but  were  imable  to  stand 
the  frosts  of  Oregon.     This  is  being  overcome  by  using  a  tree  of 
hardier  pedigrre.    The  difficulties  that  have  attended  the  successful 
growth  of  walnuts  has  been  largely  due  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
best  varieties  and  to  the  climatic  conditions  prevalent  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities  where  these  orchards  were  planted. 

Experience  has  shown  and  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  all  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  proper  cultural  methods,  such 
as  budding  or  grafting  the  trees  on  native  black  walnut  stock,  etc. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  with  the  experimentations  that  are 
going  on  the  area  suitable  for  the  walnut  culture  will  be  vastly  in- 
creased and  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  be  able  to  supply  all 
demands  of  the  home  market. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Allen  Osautn. 
For  Cmnmittee  Hepref<enting  the  Walnut  Growers 

of  Southern  California. 
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WOOL   GREASE. 

ZINKEISEN  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SUGGEST  A  NEW  CLASSI- 
FICATION FOR  WOOL  GREASE  AND  LANOLINE. 

New  York,  December  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  CommUtee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

SiH :  As  to  wool  grease,  permit  us  to  submit  a  suggestion  that  para- 
^aph  279  of  the  present  law  be  amended  so  that  there  will  be  a  duty 
imposed  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  grease,  crude  or  refined, 
with  a  proviso  that  none  be  assessed  with  a  duty  less  than  one-half 
cent  per  pound.  At  the  present  time  some  confusion  exists,  because 
lanolme  IS,  in  fact,  wool  grease,  and  though  refined  it  does  not  lose 
its  identity  as  wool  grease.  It  has  been  claimed  that  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  paragraph  279,  lanoline  is  clearly  subjected  to  a  specific  duty 
of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  However,  the  courts  have  held  that 
lanoline  should  be  classified  as  a  medicinal  preparation  and  assessed 
for  duty  accordingly  under  paragraph  68.  This  classification,  never- 
theless, would  appear  to  be  confusing  lanoline  with  actual  medicinal 
preparations  in  the  nature  of  fine  chemicals.  Lanoline  is  not  in  this 
sense  a  medicinal  preparation,  but  serves  as  a  base,  or  vehicle,  to 
carry  medicine.  Salves  made  of  lanoline,  medicated,  are  applied  to 
the  skin,  through  which  application  the  medicinal  ingreaient  is 
absorbed  into  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Probably  a  by  far  larger  industrial  significance  attaches  to  the 
saving  of  grease  washed  out  of  wool  in  this  countrjr  as  a  by-product 
and  making  the  same  available  for  use  technically  in  tanneries,  etc., 
in  place  of  the  foreign  wool  grease  now  imported  into  this  country 
than  does  attach  to  the  production  of  lanoline  for  use  in  pharma- 
ceutical lines,  with  its  limitations  as  to  quantity  consumed. 

It  would  appear  to  be  an  open  question  whether  the  market  for 
lanoline  would  be  large  enough  in  this  country  to  make  it  a  business 
proposition  to  install  plants  for  the  refining  of  the  same  and  to 
assume  the  cost  of  trained  technical  and  chemical  supervision  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  satisfactory  line  of  products  which  would  success- 
fully compete  with  foreign-made  lanoline,  even  if  a  duty  as  high  as 
5  cents  per  pound  were  imposed,  instead  of  as  now  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which  is  eauivalent  to  about  2^  cents  per  pound  at  the 
present  value  of  lanoline. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  question  of  fixing  (except  as  to  minimum) 
a  flat  rate  of  duty  on  lanolme  and  the  same  rate  on  all  other  varieties 
of  wool  grease,  crude  or  refined,  would  appear  to  merit  some  consid- 
eration, to  the  end  that  a  revision  of  paragraph  279,  if  undertaken, 
embody  both  changes  that  will  do  away  with  the  uncertainties  now 
attaching  to  the  wording  of  paragraph  279  and  embody,  as  well,  pro- 
tective features  in  accord  with  the  relative  importance  of  general 
and  special  industries  concerned. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ZlNKEISEN  &  Co. 
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MINERAL  WATERS. 

THE  APOLLINABIS  AOENCT  COMPANY,  NEW  70EE  CITT,  FILES 
STJPPLEHENTAI  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  FBENCH  TABIFF. 

New  York,  December  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Cftairman  Comiriittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 
Sir:  Mr.  Lee  J.  Vance,  the  publisher  of  a  trade  paper  called  the 
"  Mineral  Water  Nei»^s,"  stated  at  the  November  12  hearing  on  min- 
eral waters,  which  are  provided  for  in  Schedule  H,  that — 

The  French  tariff  law  of  July  18,  1906,  Imposes  a  duty  of  20  ft^DCS  ($3^) 
per  100  kilos;  that  Is,  220  pounds,  not  including  bottles.  This  is  simply  pro- 
hibitive, and  is  undoubtedly  meant  to  shut  out  American  waters.  The  French 
duty  of  20  francs  per  100  kilos  on  our  waters  means  $3.71  a  case  of  100  pints 
and  $3.25  per  case  of  50  quarts.    It  means  $1.42  on  the  water  alone. 

By  reference  to  the  French  tariff,  or  to  the  translation  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  entitled  "  Customs  tariff  of 
France,  November,  1907,"  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Vance  is  referring 
to  the  maximum  tariff. 

The  minimum  tariff  makes  mineral  waters  of  all  kinds  free  of 
duty,  while  the  glass  bottles  containing  same  are  dutiable  at  only  3i 
francs  (G7.55  cents)  per  100  kilos  (220  founds),  with  no  duty  what- 
soever on  the  containers  if  they  be  stone  Jugs. 

The  maximum  tariff  is  given  in  this  official  translation  as  20  francs 

Eer  100  kilos  on  the  mineral  water  and  4^  francs  (86.85  cents)  per  100 
ilos  (220  pounds)  on  the  glass  bottles,  which  latter  rate  Mr.  Vance 
entirely  omits  to  give.     (See  footnote.) 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  Mr.  Vance,  although  he  stated  that  the 
20-franc  rate  does  not  apply  to  the  bottles,  nevertheless  mistakenly 
proceeded  to  apply  it  to  the  bottles,  and,  moreover,  to  all  the  other 
coverings,  including  the  heavy  wooden  cases. 

He  correctly  states  that  20  francs  equal  $3.86,  which  means  that  1 
pound  carries  a  duty  of  1.75  cents;  this  requires  a  weight  of  212 
pounds  to  bring  about  a  duty  of  $3.71,  which  is  the  figure  he  gives  for 
a  case  of  100  pints. 

As  the  actual  weight  of  the  water  alone  in  the  100  so-called  "  pint " 
bottles  is  only  about  80  pounds — ^taking  ApoUinaris  as  a  standard — ^it 
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is  seen  that  Mr.  Vance  has  wrongly  applied  20  francs  per  100  kilos 
on  the  balance  of  132  pounds,  which  constitute  all  the  "  coverings,"  in- 
stead of  calculating  only  4^  francs  per  100  kilos,  even  if  it  be  assumed 
that  all  the  "  coverings  "  are  dutiable — making,  at  least,  an  error  of 
16i  francs  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  on  132  pounds,  an  excess  of 
$1.79  on  the  case. 

Surely  so  gross  an  error  as  an  exaggeration  to  the  extent  of  $1.79 
in  a  clami  that  the  duty  is  $3.71  is  more  than  sufficient  to  discredit  all 
the  figures  of  Mr.  Vance. 

It  will  be  found  that  his  claim  of  $3.25  duty  on  a  case  of  50  so- 
called  "  quart "  bottles  is  correspondingly,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
ridiculously  excessive. 

It  is,  moreover,  noticeable  that  Mr.  Vance  omits  to  give  an  example 
of  the  dutv  on  the  size  most  popular  in  the  mineral-water  trade,  the 
so-called  "half-pint"  or  " split '^  bottle. 

Calculating  a  case  of  100  splits  to  weigh  a  total  of  135  pounds,  the 
water  alone  weighing  about  50  pounds,  on  which  the  maximum  duty 
would  be  87^  cents,  there  would  be  left  a  total  of  85  pounds  as  the 
weight  of  the  bottles,  case,  and  other  coverings,  which  at  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  4^  francs  per  220  pounds  would  pay  33^  cents,  making 
a  total  "  maximum  "  duty  of  $1.21  for  the  case,  as  against  the  United 
States  duty  of  $1.66 J  (at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  dozen)  as  shown  in 
the  letter  which  we  had  the  honor  to  address  to  you  on  the  1st 
instant. 

If  any  argument  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the 
French  tariff,  it  is  that  the  United  States  duty  on  splits  is  extremely 
excessive. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  the  minimum  French  duty  on  a  case 
of  100  splits,  the  water  itself  under  that  being  entirelv  free,  is  but  a 
total  of  26  cents  (even  if  the  3^  francs  per  220  pounds,  which  is  the 
minimum  duty  on  the  glass  bottles,  be  figured  as  well  on  all  the  other 
coverings)  and  equals  a  rate  of  twenty-six  one-hundredths  of  a  cent 
per  bottle,  or  3^  cents  per  dozen,  as  against  the  United  States  duty  of 
20  cents  per  dozen. 

Why  Mr.  Vance  omitted  to  give  the  tariff  conditions  as  to  mineral 
waters  in  the  case  of  England,  Austria,  and  Germany,  which  last- 
named  country  exports  a  greater  amount  of  mineral  water  to  the 
United  States  than  any  other  does,  may  well  be  left  to  the  investiga- 
tion, or  even  the  imagination,  of  your  honorable  committee. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Apollinaris  Agency  Company, 
I.  Haldenstein,  Managing  Director. 

Note. — ^The  collator  and  translator  of  the  French  tariff  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  is  referred  to 
above,  has  called  our  attention  to  a  printer's  error  in  the  line  relating 
to  mineral  waters,  on  page  26  of  his  book,  and  states  that  the  wor<£ 
"  recipients  included  "  should  be  stricken  out  and  the  maximum  rate 
given  as  20  francs  net;  this  is  plain  in  the  original  French,  and  the 
law  is  correctly  stated  in  the  communication  of  Consul-General  Skin- 
ner, a  part  of  which  Mr.  Vance  quoted.  The  rate  for  bottles  is  cor- 
rectly given  at  the  foot  of  page  38  of  that  United  States  Government 
translation  of  the  French  tariff. 
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WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 

THE  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  TRADERS'  SOCIETT  OE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FILES  SITPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  THROUGH  IIS  AT* 
TORNEY. 

New  York  City,  December  10,  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

(tentlemen  :  Supplementing  the  statement  made  to  you  on  Novem- 
ber 12  in  behalf  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  data,  to  wit : 

The  committee  did  me  the  honor  to  request  certain  information 
touching  various  subjects  affecting  the  importation  of  European 
wines  and  liquors,  which  information  I  have  oeen  able  to  obtain  and 
herewith  submit : 

"Notes  oti  tariff — Approximate  freight  rate-s. 


Champagne 

Bordeaux  wine» 

Rhine  wines 

Vermuth 

Sherry 

Port 

Tarragona  (Spanish  red  and  white) 


Per  Per 

case,     gallon. 


CenU.  I  CenU. 

22     ,    Mnrsala  . 


15  , 

2i 

2Si 

3t 

10 

2i 

20 

44 

42 

4t 

tH 

Scotch  whisky . 

Irish  whisky 

Brandy 

Jamaica  rum  . . . 

English  gin 

Holland  gin 


Per         Per 

case,    gallon. 


OenU, 


20 
20 
25 
26 
1?> 
28 


h 

4i 

Si 


The  above  rates  are  quoted  from  the  following  shipping  points  to 
New  York: 

Champagne,  f.  o.  b.  Rheiras. 
Hordwuix  wines,  f.  o.  b.  Bordeaux. 
Hhine  wines,  f.   o.   b.   Rotterdam-Ant- 
werp. 
Vermuth,  f.  o.  b.  Turin. 
Sherry,  f.  o.  b.  Cadiz. 
Port,  f.  o.  b.  Oporto. 
Tnrrgona,  f.  o.  b.  Tarragona. 

The  following  freight  rates  are  in  force  on  through  shipments  to 
Chicago : 


Marsal.M.  f.  o.  b.  Palermo. 
Scotch  whisky,  f.  o.  b.  Glasgow. 
Irish  whisky,  f.  o.  b.  Llveriwol. 
Brandy,  f.  o.  b.  Charente. 
.Tninaica  rum.  f.  o.  b.  Ijondou. 
liiijjlish  gin.  f.  o.  b.  London. 
Holland  gin,  f.  o.  b.  Rotterdam. 


Cases. 


Rhelma 83^ 

Cadiz I  104 

Oporto 115 

Glasgow I  90 


Wood. 


Caaee.    Wood. 


Charente 89  72 

Genoa 8l|;        Mi 

Belfant 91  I         72 
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The  following  are  the  approximate  weights  (bulk  wines,  whiskies, 
brandies,  etc.,  10  pounds  per  gallon,  included) : 


Cases. 


Champagne 
Rhine  Wine 


ne 

^ine»... 

Vermuth 

Cased  Dherrles  . 
CtiAed  ports  . 


Lbt. 
67 
57 
584 
60 
50 
Scotch  wbislcy 60-52 


LbB.    li 

77  !   Irbh  whisky 

63      Brandy , 

j  Jamaica  rum 

68  I   Cased  madeiras 

Sparlcling  Rhine  wine., 


■J 


For  12 
bottles. 


Lbi. 
45 
48 
54 
54 
70 


For  24 

half 

bottles. 


Lba, 


60 


54 

75 


Referring  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe,  as  compared  with  that 
in  the  United  States,  I  am  able  to  state  to  the  committee  that  vine- 
yard labor  costing  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day  ten  years  ago  is  now 
faid  60  to  80  cents  per  day,  according  to  location,  and  as  proof  of  this 
refer  to  an  article,  "  Charities  and  commons,"  volume  20,  No.  5, 
May  2, 1908,  published  in  New  York.    On  page  173  it  is  stated — 

The  landholders  are  grumbling  (In  Italy)  because  they  can  not  find  enough 
men  to  care  for  their  grapes,  because  wages  have  doubled  and  they  are  getting 
into  debt. 

It  must  be  further  noted  that  immigration  from  Italy,  Germany. 
France,  and  other  European  countries  has  so  depleted  the  ranks  oi 
labor  as  to  increase  the  wages  in  these  cotintries  fully  100  per  cent 
within  the  last  ten  years,  whereas  in  California,  Asiatic  labor  is  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  use  at  prices  which  favorably  compete  with 
the  lowest  grade  of  prices  in  Europe. 

The  inland  freights  upon  wines  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France 
will  average  more  than  7^  cents  per  gallon  to  the  syboard,  while 
California  wine,  by  the  statement  of  the  California  shippers,  can  be 
shipped  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  4  cents  per  gallon  from  the  point  of 
production  to  the  seaboard.  Comparison  with  the  rates  given  above 
and  rates  upon  California  wines  to  the  Middle  West  or  to  the  eastern 
seaboard  will  show  that  the  California  product  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage. 

Let  us  illustrate  our  statement  with  a  few  examples :  To  ship  from 
Cerignola,  Italv,  which  is  an  important  wine-growing  district,  about 
200  miles  southeast  of  Naples,  to  New  York,  it  costs  8^  cents  per 
gallon,  and  from  the  Province  of  Basilicata,  which  is  comparatively 
nearer  to  Naples,  but  in  unfavorable  conditions  as  regards  means  of 
communication,  it  costs  as  much  as  9i  cents  per  gallon. 

When  foreign  wine  has  reached  New  York  or  any  other  Atlantic 
coast  port  it  has  reached  one  market  of  consumption,  but  not  yet  the 
inland  markets  of  the  United  States,  to  which,  however  important  its 
consumption  may  be  in  New  York,  it  is  distributed  according  to 
demand.  Italian  and  foreign  wines  go  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  which 
in  the  year  1906  imported  by  direct  shipment  alone  (without  taking 
into  account  the  quantity  received  through  New  York  dealers)  20,005 
cases  and  2,399  gallons.  Chicago  (with  34,867  gallons  and  about 
10,000  cases  of  Italian  wines  received  directly  in  the  year  1906), 
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Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Denver, 
etc.,  the  many  important  and  thriving  manufacturing  cities  in  New 
England,  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
other  prosperous  Middle  West,  Western,  and  Southern  States,  are  all 
markets  where  numerous  customers  of  wine  exist ;  and,  although  some 
of  them  receive  direct  importations,  they  are,  however,  mostly  tribu- 
tary to  New  York,  which  books  and  fills  their  orders  for  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time. 

To  reach  these  markets  foreign  wines  have  to  pay  additional  freight 
which,  in  case  of  shipment  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  ana 
other  western  points,  is  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the  freight  upon 
California  wines  sent  to  the  eastern  markets.  Without  going  as  far 
as  San  Francisco,  let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  imported  wine 
sent  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  which  is  only  one-third  of  the 
distance^  and  where  about  100,000  foreign- American  citizens  ask  for 
those  wmes.  Foreign  wine,  after  having  paid  about  7^  cents  per 
gallon,  against  4^  cents  for  California  wine  shipped  by  sea  to  reach 
New  York,  has  to  pay  an  additional  freight  of  65  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  gross  weight,  or  about  7,\  cents  per  gallon,  to  reach  Chicago, 
making  a  total  of  14  J  J  cents  per  gallon,  or  almost  double  the  freight 
of  7^  cents  per  gallon  paid  by  California  wine  to  reach  that  market. 

California,  in  shipping  to  inland  markets,  has  the  advantage  of 
carload  rates,  which  imported  wines  have  not,  as  the  demand  for  such 
wines  is  only  for  smaller  quantities  at  a  time.  It  is  a  fact  that 
through  rates  from  foreign  ports  to  some  inland  markets  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  Chicago,  exist,  but  they  are  practically  un- 
available because  carload  orders  for  imported  wines  are  never  received 
from  such  markets.  In  actual  business  the  rates  paid  are  not  the 
through  rates,  but  the  rate  to  New  York  first,  and  thence  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

While  for  California  wines  New  York  is  the  last  point  reached,  for 
imported  wii#s  it  is  only  the  first  point,  and  in  considering  the  pros 
and  cons  in  the  matter  of  freights  equity  requires  that  the  same  field 
be  covered  in  the  case  of  foreign  as  in  that  of  domestic  wines,  when 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantage  in  freight  is  by  far  on  the  side  of 
the  domestic  product  to  the  extent,  we  would  say,  of  100  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

Second.  That  more  than  one-half  of  the  California  wine  shipped 
to  New  York,  in  fact,  all  important  shipments,  do  not  come  by  rail- 
road, but  by  sea,  subject  to  a  rate  of  4^  to  5^  cents  per  gallon.  In  the 
year  1907  the  arrivals  by  sea  of  California  wine  to  New  York  were 
1,503,700  gallons,  and  the  shipments  in  the  previous  five  years  were  as 
follows : 

Gallons. 

1906 1,  887. 900 

1905 2.  SI3, 550 

1004 3, 641,  TOO 

1WS 3, 431, 300 

1902 3.  407. 443 

"  However,  these  figures,"  notes  the  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Cir- 
cular at  page  216,  volume  G9,  No.  6,  January  10,  1908,  "  do  not  in- 
dicate that  the  consumption  of  California  wines  is  decreasing,  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  on  the  increase.  Whether  California  wines 
arrive  by  sea  or  by  rail,  is  pretty  largely  a  matter  of  existing  freight 
rates," 
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The  lower  figures  in  the  arrivals  of  California  wine  by  sea  during 
the  last  three  ^ears  were  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  stock  by 
the  San  Francisco  fire  of  April,  1906,  in  consequence  of  which  15,000,- 
000  gallons  were  lost ;  so  that  not  only  was  the  supply  materiall,y  re- 
duced, but  shipments  had  to  be  made  from  inland  California  points, 
in  which  case  it  was  more  convenient  to  ship  by  rail  than  by  sea. 

The  reciprocity  rate  of  35  cents  per  gallon  on  wine  from  Italy  has 
been  in  force  from  July,  1900,  and  as  the  shipments  by  sea  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  to  New  York  have  since  increased  up  to  1904r,  this  shows 
in  the  following  years,  however  meaningless  this  decrease  in  the 
importation  by  sea  of  California  wine  to  New  York  that  took  place 
in  the  following  years,  however,  meaningless  this  decrease  in  the 
shipments  by  sea  has  been  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  Cali- 
fornia wines,  which,  as  Bon  fort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular  states, 
has  not  decreased,  greater  having  been  the  quantity  of  California 
wine  shipped  by  the  overland  route  since  1906. 

Investigation  with  regard  to  the  transportation  of  European  wines 
throughout  the  Rhine  district  from  points  of  production  to  the  sea- 
board shows  an  average  cost  of  from  22  to  25  cents  per  case,  which 
mav  be  fully  established  by  the  examination  of  any  of  the  through 
bills  of  lading  of  any  shippers  of  French  or  German  wines. 

A  number  of  misstatements  were  made  by  those  representing  the 
California  interests;  among  others  it  may  be  stated  that  the  im- 
portation of  Italian  wines  nad  increased  1,000  per  cent  within  the 
past  four  years,  while  the  official  records  show  that  in  1907  it  was  32 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1904,  and  that  the  total  export  trade  of 
Italian  wines  was  scarcely  more  than  2^  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  Italian  wines  from  97,150  cases 
in  1901  to  198,785  in  1907  results  from  the  increased  Italian  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  during  these  years — more  than  150,000  addi- 
tional immigrants  having  arrived  in  1907  than  the  number  who 
arrived  in  1901.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  importation  of  Ital- 
ian wines,  it  is  apparent  that  they  do  not  compete  with  or  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  California  wine,  for  during  the  entire  period  from 
1901  to  1908  the  minimum  cost  for  foreign  wine  in  New  York  has  been 
70  cents  per  gallon,  while  the  minimum  cost  of  California  wine  has 
been  36^  cents  per  gallon.  These  wines  are  of  distinctly  different 
quality  and  supply  a  distinctly  different  demand. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  upon  the  first  hearing  upon  this 
subject  that  w^ines  were  good  revenue  producers,  and  I  desire  to  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  the  proposition  that  such  is  the  case  only  where 
wines  and  liquors  are  imported  under  a  moderate  tariff.  Comparison 
of  importations  will  show  that  at  no  time  has  the  importation  of 
either  wines  or  liquors  under  a  high  tariff  equaled  the  importation  of 
the  same  goods  in  quantity  when  brought  in  under  a  moderate  or  low 
tariff,  so  that  as  a  revenue  producer  a  moderate  or  low  tariff  works 
much  more  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  than  a  high  tariff, 
which  approaches  prohibition. 

The  committee  was  good  enough  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Wine  and 
Spirit  Traders'  Society  as  to  the  operation  of  a  maximum  and  muii- 
mum  tariff  rate,  and  by  full  discussion  of  this  question  I  am  prepared 
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to  advise  the  pommittee  that  my  clients  approve  such  a  tariff;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  maximum  rate  be  no  higher  than  as  at  pres- 
ent fixed  by  the  law,  the  minimum  rate  to  be  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
less.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  this 
line  of  business  that  to  advance  the  tariff  in  any  regard  upon  wines  or 
liquors  from  its  present  rate  would  be  to  decrease  the  importation,  and 
thereby  decidedly  decrease  the  revenue. 

Another  item  of  expense  incident  to  the  production  of  foreign 
wines  which  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  trade  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  is  the  necessity  for  additional  fertilization,  as  against 
new  and  rich  ground  of  the  United  States,  and  the  further  fact  that 
spraying  has  become  a  necessity  in  all  the  vineyards  of  the  wine- 
producing  districts  of  France  and  Germany.  As  a  result,  none  of  the 
French  or  German  wines  can  be  placed  at  the  seaboard  to-day  with- 
out an  additional  expense  from  15  to  25  per  cent  more  than  their  cost 
twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lee  J.  Vance,  of  California,  stated  before  the  committee  on 
November  12  that  certain  French  wines  were  sold  at  8  and  9  cents  a 
^llon  in  the  foreign  market  at  auction.  He  evidently  left  it  to  be 
inferred  by  the  committee  that  such  low-priced  wines  were  imported 
into  this  country.  This  is  not  the  case,  tor  the  reason  that  they  are 
new  wines,  incapable  for  importation.  Not  one  gallon  of  this  wine  has 
been  imported  into  the  United  States,  as  it  would  be  vinegar  when  it 
arrived. 

This  wine  is  made  from  a  third  pressing,  and  is  produced  for  the 
poorest  class  of  consumers  in  France.  It  is  called  "  Picquette,"  and 
IS  sold  and  drank  in  the  region  where  it  is  made. 

As  a  sample  of  the  loose  and  misleading  statements  made  by  the 
California  representatives,  we  call  attention  to  a  single  instance: 
Eeferring  to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Morgan,  on  page  158  oi  the  hearing 
of  November  12,  in  which  he  states  that  the  importation  of  Italian 
wine  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  advanced  from 
64,428  gallons  to  1,736,702  gallons  in  1907,  which  figures  Mr.  Morgan 
claims  to  have  taken  from  the  Evans  tables,  I  desire  to  state  that  by 
investigation  of  the  records  of  the  custom-house  at  New  York  Mr. 
Morgan's  figures  appear  to  be  in  error,  and  that  the  importation  of 
wines,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  New  York  custom-house  for 
the  year  1907-8,  do  not  cover  any  Italian  wines  having  more  than  14 
per  cent  alcohol,  and  that  it  therefore  must  be  concluded  that  the 
Evans  figures  are  transposed  through  some  error. 

Mr.  Morgan,  on  page  152,  stated  the  annual  total  production  of 
wine  in  the  United  States  is  upward  of  $55,000,000,  but  evidently  he 
meant  to  state  that  it  was  gallons,  and  the  value  of  such  a  crop  would 
be  about  $17,000,000. 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  will  hereafter  submit  to  the 
committee  carefully  prepared  papers  upon  alcoholic  wines  and  liquors 
coming  into  the  United  States. 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Tbaders'  SociETy, 
By  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  of  CaunseL 
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STTPFLEHENTABY  BBIEF  OF  ITALIAN  CHAMBEB  OF  COMMEBCE, 
NEW  YOBK,  BELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  ON  WINES  AND  SFIBITS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10^  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Waskinffton^  Z>.  G. 
Gentlemen:  Whereas,  certain  inexact  statements  respecting  the 
foreign-wine  industry  in  its  relation  to  the  trade  with  this  country 
have  either  been  made  or  presented  to  this  honorable  committee  by 
parties  who  by  reason  of  interest  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of 
loreign  wines,  statements  which  are  apt  to  mislead  in  arriving  at 
conclusions  bearing  upon  the  tariff,  this  chamber,  in  the  interest  of 
truth  and  justice,  besjgs  to  supplement  the  information  conveyed  to 
this  honorable  committee  in  a  former  memorial  on  the  subject,  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  on  November  12,  1908,  with  the  following  evi- 
dence : 

LABOR. 

Stress  has  been  laid  by  the  California  wine  interests  upon  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wages  paid  to  labor  in  this  and  foreign  countries  as  an 
argument  for  not  countenancing  any  reduction  oi  the  present  high 
rates  of  duty  on  wine. 

While  we  recognize  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  as  a  rule  much  higher 
in  this  country  than  abroad,  and  that  the  fundamental -principle  upon 
which  is  based  the  tariff,  as  a  protective  measure,  is  that  of  balancing 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  laoor  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  allowing  besides  a  reasonable  profit  to  Amer- 
ican industry,  we  can  not  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  this 
honorable  committee  to  a  fact  that  has  escaped  the  notice  of  those  wit- 
nesses who  have  stated  the  wages  paid  to  labor  in  Europe,  viz,  the 
notable  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  that  has  taken  place  in  European 
countries,  especially  in  Italy,  since  1900,  the  year  to  which  the  data 
quoted  from  the  volume  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  "Wages  in  com- 
mercial countries,  1900,"  refer. 

Fully  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  those  data,  which  really  refer 
to  wages  in  1899,*were  collected,  during  which  time  labor  conditions 
have  materially  changed  in  several  of  said  countries,  notably  in  Italy. 
From  this  country  alone  6  207,730  people  belonging  almost  entirely 
to  the  laboring  classes  have  migrated  during  the  last  decade,  of  whom 
about  1,754,000  with  destination  to  the  United  States.  This  fact  has 
created  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  peninsula,  whence  comes  most  of  the  wine  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  and  whence  emigration  has  been  most  numerous.  With  the 
scarcity  of  labor  thus  created  wages  have  naturally  increased,  so  that 
while  a  vineyard  hand  was  paid  from  40  to  60  cents  per  day  ten 
years  ago,  under  the  present  changed  condition  of  the  labor  market 
the  same  hand  can  not  be  secured  for  less  than  60  to  70  cents  per  day, 
and  in  some  cases  even  higher  wages  are  paid  to  the  man  at  the  hoe. 

In  an  article  on  the  effect  of  emigration  upon  Italy,  by  A.  Mangano, 
that  appeared  in  volume  20,  No.  5,  May  2,  1908,  of  Charities  and 
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the  Commons,  a  review  of  social  science  published  in  New  York,  this 
increase  of  wages  is  vouched  in  the  following  words  (p.  173) : 

♦  •  ♦  The  landholders  are  grumbling  because  they  can  not  find  enough 
men  to  care  for  their  crops,  because  wages  have  doubled  and  they  are  getting 
Into  debt. 

Emigration^has  not  only  caused  a  notable  increase  of  the  wages 
paid  to  labor,  which  has  made  the  wine  industry  unremunerative,  but, 
what  is  yet  worse,  has  created  a  scarcity  of  labor,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  portion  of  the  crop,  which  has  cost  money  and  trouble  to 
raise,  often  remains  unpicked  and  spoils  on  the  vines,  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  growers  to  secure  the  necessary  help. 

Again,  the  disadvantage  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  is  practically  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
labor  employed  through  more  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and 
the  more  easily  tillable  soil,  not  so  hard  or  stony  as  the  soil  prevailing 
in  Italy. 

Eecent  legislation  enacted  in  European  countries,  Italy  included, 
against  or  restricting  child  labor,  has  made  the  gathering  of  the  cropi 
as  well  as  other  kinds  of  work  connected  with  the  wine  industry,  more 
expensive  than  it  used  to  be  heretofore,  while  in  California  the  em- 
ployment, often  resorted  to,  of  Asiatic  labor  in  pruning  the  vines  and 
picking  the  grapes  is  a  factor  reducing  the  cost  of  labor  that  was  not 
stated  oy  the  California  wine  interests. 

FREIGHTS. 

The  freight  rates  on  foreign  wines  imported  into  the  United  States 
reported  by  the  California  wine  interests  are  inexact  and  not  accord- 
ing to  facts.  They  allege  that  it  costs  more  to  ship  California  wine 
to  eastern  markets  than  to  import  and  distribute  foreign  wine  in  the 
United  States,  stating  7^  cents  per  gallon  as  the  railroad  rate  charged 
from  California  to  New  York,  agamst  about  2  cents  as  the  maritime 
freight  on  Italian  wines. 

Without  questioning  the  railroad  freight  on  California  wines,  we 
note,  however : 

First.  That  the  freight  of  about  2  cents  per  gallon,  stated  by  the 
California  wine  interests  as  the  prevailing  freight  on  Italian  wines, 
is  far  below  the  actual  figure,  which  is  more  than  double  the  amount 
stated.  Imported  wines  in  casks  pay,  on  the  basis  of  a  maritime 
freight  of  25  shillings  per  ton,  about  3  cents  per  gallon  net,  to  which 
figure  must,  however,  be  added  in  the  case  of  fractional  shipments, 
such  as  prevail  in  the  case  of  imported  wines,  1^  cents  for  contingent 
expenses  (consular  invoice,  insurance,  loading  and  unloading  charges 
at  the  shipping  port,  etc.),  bringing  the  actual  maritime  rreight  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  imported  foreign  wine  up  to  4i  cents  per 
gallon,  a  figure  equal  to  the  most  favorable  maritime  freight  on  CaU- 
fornia  wine  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

The  4J  cents  per  gallon  represent  the  actual  outlay  in  bringing  for- 
eign wine  from  Genoa  or  Naples  to  the  dock  in  New  York,  but  do  not 
represent  the  actual  cost  of  freight  from  the  place  of  production  of 
said  wine  to  New  York  or  other  markets  of  the  United  States  to 
which  that  wine  may  be  destined.  To  the  maritime  freight  must  be 
added  the  inland  freight  on  the  wine  from  the  place  of  production  to 
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the  port  of  shipment,  and  the  further  freight  from  the  port  of  land- 
ing in  the  United  States  to  the  market  to  which  it  is  consigned. 

Italian  wines  shipped  to  the  United  States  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  such  ports  as  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
etc.,  but  from  inland  districts  often  far  away  from  the  port.  The 
most  important  wine-growing  districts  of  Italy  are,  in  fact,  located 
at  a  considerable  distance  inland,  so  that  it  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  add  the  inland  to  the  maritime  freight,  in  order  to  establish 
the  true  cost  of  transportation. 

Two  factors  must  be  considered  as  entering  into  the  cost  of  this 
inland  freight,  which  naturally  varies  according  to  distances  from 
the  port,  and  these  are: 

First.  Railroad  freight 

Second.  Cartage  from  winery  to  railroad  station. 

Differing  from  California,  where  wineries  have  been  built  accord- 
ing to  modern  industrial  requirements  alonj^  a  railroad  or  with  rail- 
road connection,  which  gives  to  the  Caliiornian  producer  a  great 
advantage  over  his  foreign  confrere,  few  wine  establishments  enjoy 
similar  facilities  in  Italy,  the  large  majority  of  them  being  located 
far  out  into  the  country  in  the  middle  of  vine.vards  and  often  far 
away  not  only  from  the  railroad,  but  even  from  highways.  The  wine 
has,  therefore,  to  be  loaded,  first,  on  wagons,  then  to  be  carted  over 
many  miles  of  country  road,  and.  in  some  places  of  the  south,  where 
means  of  communication  are  wanting,  even  on  the  backs  of  mules,  in 
order  to  reach  the  railroad  station  whence  it  is  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  port  from  which  it  is  shipped.  At  the  station  it  has  to  be  un- 
loaded from  the  wagons  and  loaded  on  the  railroad  cars,  and  again 
at  the  port  it  has  to  be  unloaded  from  the  railroad  cars  and  loaded 
on  the  ship,  thus  going  through  a  number  of  loading  and  unloading 
operations  which  not  only  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  transportation, 
but  also  the  risk  of  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  goods.  Cartage  along 
country  roads,  with  contingent  loading  and  unloading  operations, 
will  cost  at  least  from  1  to  2  cents  per  gallon,  and  as  much  will  be  the 
cost  of  railroad  freight  in  reaching  the  port  of  shipment,  so  that  in 
estimating  the  inland  freight  at  an  average  of  3  cents  per  gallon  is 
a  conservative  figure.  In  the  case  of  cased  goods  freight  charges 
come  naturally  much  higher.  Hence,  the  reason  why  the  inland 
freight  is  often  much  higher  than  the  maritime. 

When  the  3  cents  per  gallon,  representing  the  average  inland 
freight,  are  added  to  tne  4J  cents  representing  the  maritime  freight 
plus  contingent  expenses,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  costs  as  much,  if  not 
more,  to  ship  wine  from  Italy  to  New  York  as  ifc  does  to  send  wine 
from  Calif wnia  to  New  York  by  the  overland  route,  viz,  7^  cents 
per  gallon,  while  California  wine  can  be  shipped  by  sea  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  from  4 J  to  5^  cents  per  gallon. 

Let  us  illustnite  our  statement  with  a  few  examples.  To  ship  wine 
from  Cerignola,  Italy,  which  is  an  important  wine-growing  district 
about  200  miles  southeast  of  Naples,  to  New  York  it  costs  8  J  cents 
per  gallon,  and  from  the  province  of  Basilicata,  which  is  compara- 
tively nearer  to  Naples  but  in  unfavorable  conditions  as  regards 
means  of  communication,  it  costs  as  much  as  9J  cents  per  gallon. 

When  foreign  wine  has  reached  New  York  or  any  other  Atlantic 
coast  port,  it  has  reached  one  market  of  consumption,  but  not  yet  the 
inland  markets  of  the  United  States,  to  which,  however  important 
its  consumption  may  be  in  New  York,  is  distributed  according  to  the 
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demand.  Italian  and  foreign  wines  go  as  far  as  San  Francisco, 
which  in  year  1906  imported  by  direct  shipment  alone  (without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  quantity  received  through  New  York  dealers) 
20,005  cases  and  2,399  gallons.  Chicago  (with  34,867  gallons  and 
about  10,000  cases  of  Italian  wines  received  directly  in  year- 1906), 
Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  Den- 
ver, etc.,  the  many  important  and  thriving  manufacturing  cities  of 
New  England,  the  State  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  other  prosperous  Middle  West,  Western,  and  Southern  States, 
are  all  markets  where  numerous  consumers  of  Italian  wine  exist; 
and,  although  some  of  them  receive  direct  importations,  they  are, 
however,  mostlv  tributary  to  New  York,  which  books  and  fills  their 
orders  for  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

To  reach  these  markets  foreign  wines  have  to  pay  additional 
freight,  which,  in  the  case  of  shipment  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  western  points,  are  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the 
freight  on  California  wines  sent  to  the  eastern  markets.  Without 
going  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
imported  wine  sent  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  which  is  only  one- 
third  of  the  distance,  and  where  about  100,000  Italo- American  citi- 
zens ask  for  these  wines.  Italian  wine,  after  having  paid  about  7^ 
cents  per  gallon,  against  4J  cents  for  California  wine  shipped  by  sea 
to  reach  New  York,  has  to  pay  an  additional  freight  of  65  cents  per 
100  pounds  gross  weight,  or  afiout  7ij\  cents  per  gallon,  to  reach  C!hi- 
cago,  making  a  total  of  14^J  cents  per  gallon,  or  almost  double  the 
freight  of  7f  cents  per  gallon  paid  by  California  wine  to  reach  that 
market. 

California,  in  shipping  to  inland  markets,  has  the  advantage  of  car- 
load rates,  which  imported  wines  have  not,  as  the  demand  for  such 
wines  is  only  for  smaller  quantities  at  a  time.  It  is  a  fact  that 
through  rates  from  Italian  ports  to  some  inland  markets  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  (Chicago,  exist,  but  they  are  practically  un- 
available because  carload  orders  for  imported  wines  are  never  received 
from  such  markets.  In  actual  business  the  rates  paid  are  not  the 
through  rates,  but  the^  rate  to  New  York  first,  and  thence  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

While  for  California  wines  New  York  is  the  last  point  reached,  for 
imported  wines  it  is  only  the  first  point,  and  in  considering  the  pros 
and  cons  in  the  matter  of  freights  equity  requires  that  the  same  field 
be  covered  in  the  case  of  foreign  as  in  that  of  domestic  wines,  when 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantage  in  freight  is  by  far  on  the  side  of 
the  domestic  product^ — to  the  extent,  we  would  say,  of  100  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

Second.  That  more  than  one-half  of  the  California  wine  shipped  to 
New  York,  in  fact  all  important  shipments,  do  not  come  by  railroad, 
but  by  sea,  subject  to  a  rate  of  ^  to  5J  cents  per  gallon.  In  the  year 
1907  the  arrivals  by  sea  of  California  wine  to  New  York  were  of 
1,503.700  gallons,  and  the  shipments  in  the  previous  five  years  were 
as  follows: 

Gallons. 

1906 1,8^^7,000 

1005 2,8«?,5r)0 

1004 3, 641, 700 

1003 3,431.300 

1002 3,407,445 
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"However,  these  figures,"  notes  the  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit 
Circular,  at  page  216,  volume  69,  No.  6,  January  10,  1908,  "  do  not 
indicate  that  the  consumption  of  California  wines  is  decreasing,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  on  the  increase.  Whether  California  wines 
arrive  by  sea  or  by  rail  is  pretty  largely  a  matter  of  the  existing 
freight  rates." 

The  lower  figures  in  the  arrivals  of  California  wine  by  sea  during 
the  last  three  years  were  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  stock  bv 
the  San  Francisco  fire  of  April,  1906,  in  consequence  of  whict 
15,000,000  gallons  were  lost;  so  that  not  only  was  the  supply  mate- 
rially reduced,  but  shipments  had  to  be  made  from  inland  California 
Eoints,  in  which  case  it  was  more  convenient  to  ship  by  rail  than 
y  sea. 

The  reciprocity  rate  of  35  cents  per  gallon  on  wine  from  Italy  has 
been  in  force  from  July,  1900,  and  as  the  shipments  by  sea  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  to  New  York  have  since  increased  up  to  1904,  this 
shows  that  the  reciprocity  rate  has  not  been  the  cause  of  the  decrease 
in  the  importations  by  sea  of  California  wine  to  New  York  that  took 
place  in  the  following  years,  however  meaningless  this  decrease  in 
the  shipments  by  sea  has  been  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of 
California  wines,  which,  as  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular 
states,  has  not  decreased,  greater  having  been  the  quantity  of  Cali- 
fornia wine  shipped  by  the  overland  route  since  1906. 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  now  under  way,  which  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  memorial  of  the  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee of  the  State  of  California  on  tariff  revision  (p.  465,  Tariff 
Hearings,  Sixtieth  Congress,  first  print.  No.  7,  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1908),  as  a  means  of  extension  of  transportation  facilities, 
will  enable  California  growers  to  ship  their  wines  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic-coast  markets  at  a  much  lower,  probably  one-half  of 
the  present,  rate.  This  will  give  to  California  wines  within  a  com- 
paratively near  future  not  only  a  far  greater  advantage  over  foreign 
wines  in  the  matter  of  freight,  but  also  in  that  of  the  time  required 
to  reach  eastern  markets,  which  is  also  a  factor  of  great  commercial 
importance. 

WHY  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  ITALIAN  WINES  HAS  INCREASED  UP  TO   1907 
AND    HAS   DECREASED    IN    1908. 

A  statement  has  been  made  before  this  honorable  committee  alleg- 
ing that  the  increased  importation  of  Italian  wines  has  prejudiced 
the  consumption  of  the  California  product.  Statistics  have  been 
quoted  in  an  attempt  to  substantiate  this  statement,  which,  however, 
upon  impartial  consideration  of  actual  facts,  can  not  fail  to  prove 

groundless.  ,  ,       ,     ^  ,..  .      •  x       x 

In  one  of  the  memorials  presented  by  the  California  wme  interests 
it  is  even  alleged  that  the  importation  of  Italian  wines  has  increased 
500  per  cent  of  what  it  was  tour  years  ago,  while,  as  statistics  show, 
it  was  in  fiscal  year  1907  only  82.22  per  cent  greater  than  m  1904; 
and  such  spellbinding  statements  as  '^the  United  States  being  made 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  of  European  wines  "  occur,  which 
might  be  effective  with  a  different  class  of  men  than  the  gentlemen 
composing  this  honorable  committee,  who  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  such  countries  as  France  and  Italy,  which  have  pro- 
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duced  in  1907,  respectively,  1,744,255,207  and  1,495,126,400  gallons  of 
wine  (against  only  55,000,000  gallons  produced  in  California),  it  is 
not  the  1,800,227  gallons  of  wine  in  casks  and  198,785  dozens  of  still 
wine  in  bottles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Italy  in  fiscal 
year  1907,  or  the  427,767  gallons  of  wine  in  casks  and  214,986  dozens 
of  still  wine  in  bottles  exported  by  France  to  this  country  in  the  same 
year  that  can  solve  the  problem  of  overproduction  of  this  commodity 
m  the  countries  above  mentioned,  their  exports  to  this  country  being 
practically  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  compared  with  the  enor-  • 
mous  amount  of  wine  produced  by  them.  Even  the  total  export 
trade  of  Italian  wines  to  foreign  countries,  which  scarcely  represents 
2i  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  is  an  almost  immaterial  factor  in 
the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  production,  amounting  to 
several  hundred  million  gallons,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  a  few 
million  gallons  more  or  less  in  the  exportation,  such  as  represented 
by  the  shipments  to  this  country,  are  practically  insignificant  in  so 
far  as  to  secure  to  the  surplus  production  an  adequate  outlet. 

Italian  wines  exported  to  this  country  have  gradually  increased, 
as  follows: 


Flflcalytar—  i  Ganons. 

I 


1001 261,884  W.ISO 

1902 1  STS.OfW  '  85.242 

1H03 .  089.825  112,W6 

1004 ;  974.190  127.4S2 

1906 1,077,604  158.W7 

1006 1.420.484  164.747 

1907 i  1,860.227  108.785 


The  reason  is  to  be  found  simply  in  the  gradual  increase  of  Italian 
immigration  into  the  United  States,  which  was  as  follows: 


Fiscal  years  endlngr  Jane  80^ 

Number. 

1901- 

iss.m 

1902 

1903— 
1004— 
1905 

.^.^..-.„^-..-..-,.-..-.-^._        .~-r^       _„-_--  —  - -,_-       --_            -» 

1  !  1 

iii 

178.S75 

-j    23in.«a 

i      19S.298 

M1.47? 

1906.._ 
1907 





27S.1» 
285,731 

The  above  figures  explain  why  the  importation  of  Italian  wines,  as 
of  other  Italian  products,  has  increased.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Italians  who  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  ai'C  not 
only  consumers  of  the  wines  of  their  native  country,  but  also  of 
domestic  and  especially  of  California  wines,  the  consumption  of 
which  increased  steadily  from  1901  to  1904,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  indicating  the  arrivals  of  California  wine  by  bca  at  the 
fort  of  New  York,  during  all  of  which  years  the  reciprocity  rate  with 
taly  was  in  force : 

GalloDfl. 

1901 3,389,845 

1902 3, 407. 445 

1903 3, 431. 390 

1904 3, 641, 700 
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In  1905  the  arrivals  of  California  wine  by  sea  at  New  York 
amounted  to  2,84r3,550,  thus  showing  a  small  decrease,  due  to  shortage 
of  the  crop  in  1904  and  increase  m  price.  In  1906  thev  decreased 
further  to  1,887,900  gallons,  and  further  still  to  1,503,700  gallons  in 
1907,  owing  to  the  great  shortage  in  the  supply  caused  by  the  loss  of 
about  15,000,000  gallons  through  the  San  Francisco  fire,  followed  by 
the  scarce  vintage  of  1906.  The  vintage  of  1907  was  abundant,  but 
did  not  become  available  till  1908.  This  year  will  also  show  a  de- 
crease, due  to  the  economic  and  commercial  crisis  that  has  affected  the 
country,  restricting  the  consumption  in  most  lines  of  goods,  and  to 
the  exodus  of  many  Italian  immigrants  (estimated  at  500,000),  who 
have  returned  to  the  old  country  on  account  of  bad  times. 

These  causes  have  reduced  the  consumption  of  California  as  well 
as  of  Italian  wines,  as  shown  by  the  arrivals  of  said  wines  at  New 
York  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1908,  which  have  been  for 
California  wines  by  sea  of  1,361,150  gallons,  against  1,409,900  gallons 
during  the  same  period  of  1907,  and  for  Italian  wines  of  795,120  gal- 
lons and  107,204  cases,  against  998,180  gallons  and  128,484  dozens  in 
the  same  period  of  1907. 

If  the  claim  of  the  California  wine  interests  that  they  have  suf- 
fered in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  Italian  wines  was  true, 
the  imi)ortation  of  these  wines  in  1908  should  not  have  decreased,  as 
it  has,  instead,  to  the  amount  of  about  20  per  cent,  and  as  it  is  still 
decreasing  at  a  greater  ratio,  but  should  have  increased,  all  the  more 
so  as  the  supply  has  never  been  so  plentiful  in  Italy  and  prices  so 
favorable  as  during  1908,  a  further  proof  that  even  extraordi- 
narily abundant  crops,  either  in  Italy  or  France,  do  not  affect  mate- 
rially trade  conditions  with  the  United  States. 

As  already  stated  in  the  former  memorial  presented  by  this  cham- 
ber to  this  honorable  committee,  Italian  wines  do  not  compete  with 
domestic  production,  owing  to  the  wide  difference  in  price,  the  mini- 
mum cost  price  for  Italian  wine  in  New  York  being  70  cents  per 
gallon,  against  36^  cents  for  California  wine. 

California  and  Italian  wines,  being  respectively  of  a  different 
standard  of  quality,  answer  different  requirements  of  the  demand, 
only  an  occasional  demand  for  a  higher-grade  article  on  the  part  of 
the  Italian  consumer  being  the  field  covered  by  the  Italian  supply, 
while  California  wine  provides  to  the  everyday  consumption  of  the 
Italian  immigrant  class,  who  will,  however,  turn  to  beer  or  cider  if 
prices  are  increased  or  quality  not  maintained  satisfactory;  another 
reason  this  why  the  consumption  of  California  wines  has  not,  perhaps, 
kept  apace  with  its  possibilities  as  it  would  if  the  quality  of  the  wine 
during  the  last  three  years  had  more  satisfactory,  and  its  price, 
which  used  to  be  around  30  cents  per  gallon,  had  not  been  increased 
by  the  combination  of  California  interests  practically  controlling 
this  industry. 

The  reason,  therefore,  why  ihe  importation  of  Italian  wines  has 
increased  up  to  1907  is  the  increased  immigration  from  Italy,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  exodus  of  the  same  immigrants,  who  have  returned  to 
Italy  in  1908,  has  determined  a  shrinkage  in  the  shipment?  of  Italian 
wines  to  this  country  for  the  same  year. 

It  is  merely  a  coincidence,  which  the  California  wine  interests  art- 
fully exploit  in  their  vain  attempt  to  substantiate  a  claim  of  alleged 
prejudice  to  their  industry  from  the  increased  importation  of  Italian 
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wines,  that  since  1905,  viz,  five  years  after  the  reciprocity  rate  became 
effective  and  the  shipments  of  California  wine  to  New  York  had 
steadily  increased,  the  quantities  of  the  latter  began  to  shrink,  which 
on  the  face  of  the  increased  maritime  freights  (the  rate  used  to  be 
formerly  only  about  3^  cents  per  ^gallon)  is  first  of  all  no  actual 
evidence  of  decreased  consumption,  shipments  overland  having  in 
many  cases  superseded  shipments  by  water;  but  even  admitting  it 
were  proof  of  diminished  consumption,  it  was  due  to  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  aforestated,  namely,  shortage  in  supply  caused  by  loss 
through  the  San  Francisco  conflagration,  shortage  of  vintages,  poor 
quality,  accompanied  by  an  aggravating  increase  of  price  (which  in- 
creased 10  cents  per  gallon  point  blank  soon  after  the  fire)  for  an 
article  the  consumers  of  which  turn  easily  to  other  beverages  such 
as  beer  and  cider,  when  price  is  raised  beyond  a  certain  limit  and  the 
standard  of  quality  is  not  satisfactory. 

ALCOHOLIC  STRENGTH  OP  ITALIAN  WINES. 

The  California  wine  interests  allege  that  since  the  enactment  of 
the  uniform  reciprocity  rate  of  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  wine,  whether  below  or  above  14 
per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  Italian  wines 
imported  in  casks  is  represented  by  wines  containing  over  14  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  and  in  Pi'oof  of  their  assertion  quote  the  figures  from 
page  1020  of  the  official  statistics  relating  to  the  foreign  coramerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  tne  year  ending  June,  1907, 
according  to  which  out  of  a  total  of  1,8G0,227  gallons  of  Italian  wines 
imported  in  said  fiscal  year,  1,736,702  gallons  are  represented  as  con- 
taining more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  64,428  gallons  as  con- 
taining that  amount  or  less. 

On  the  basis  of  such  figures  the  California  wine  interests,  by  hypo- 
thetical arguments  and  veiled  innuendos,  as  well  as  by  open  state- 
ments unsupported,  howeyer,  by  any  proof,  attempt  to  insinuate  that 
Italy  is  bringing  over  distilled  spirits  into  the  United  States  under 
the  shape  of  wine,  that  dry  wines  fortified  to  as  much  as  24  per  cent 
of  alcohol  are  imported  in  order  to  be  diluted  with  water  so  as  to 
double  the  quantity  of  merchandise  and  thus  reduce  the  duty  from 
35  to  17^  cents  per  gallon,  and  similar  damaging  statements,  m  sud- 

Sort  of  which  not  an  iota  of  evidence  is  submitted,  save  the  possible 
eduction  from  the  statistical  figures  above  stated. 
Against  such  unwarrantable  allegations  as  the  above,  advanced 
with  such  statements  as  "  personally  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
Italian  wines,"  "  remember  that  I  am  not  making  the  claim  that  this 
is  done,"  which  render  all  the  more  unjustifiable  the  insinuations 
made,  this  chamber  enters  a  most  emphatic  denial  and  protest.  The 
statistical  data,  quoted  by  the  California  wine  interests  to  demon- 
strate that  the  bulk  of  wines  in  casks  imported  from  Italy  are  above 
14  per  cent  of  alcohol,  although  official,  are,  we  believe,  incorrect,  as 
they  are  not  based  upon  actual  verification  by  analysis  of  the  alco- 
holic strength  of  all  the  wines  imported,  which  was  rendered  super- 
fluous (save  in  very  rare  cases  of  doubt  as  to  wine  containing  more 
than  24  per  cent  of  alcohol)  after  the  application  of  the  uniform  reci- 
procity rate  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained. 
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Upon  this  point  this  chamber  invites  this  honorable  committee  to 
inquire  fully  into  the  methods  followed  in  establishing  said  statistical 
classification  and  to  ascertain  facts. 

The  whole  fabric  of  hypotheses  and  insinuations  against  the  Italian 
wine  trade,  based  by  the  California  wine  interests  on  the  official  fig- 
ures relating  to  fiscal  year  1907,  contained  from  page  157  to  170  of 
Tariff  Hearings,  Sixtieth  Congress,  First  Print  No.  3,  Thursday,  No- 
vember 12,  1908,  is  entirely  demolished  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
official  figures  as  to  the  quantities  of  Italian  wines  imported  below 
and  above  14  per  cent  in  fiscal  year  1907  are  unsupported  bv  proof. 

Certainly  a  mistake  has  been  made,  and  it  looks  entirely  as  if  a 
mistake  or  transposition  were  made,  namely,  that  the  quantities 
stated  for  fiscal  year  1907  as  containing  over  14  per  cent  of  alcohol 
should,  instead,  be  under  the  head  of  wines  containing  14  and  less  of 
alcohol  per  cent,  and  vice  versa.  In  proof  whereof  confront  the  fig- 
ures of  which  the  exactness  is  questioned  with  the  corresponding  offi- 
cial figures  for  the  fiscal  years  previous  to  1907,  which  follow : 

Italian  wines  in  casks  imported  into  the  United  States  under  the  reciprocity 
rate  of  35  cents  per  gallon, 

-  -^ 

I  I  I  Percent- 

I  I  I  Contain-   age  con- 

I  .  Containing  ing  more  I  tainlng 

Total  im-    H  percent  I  than  14  I    14  per 
portationi!)      and  less   '  per  cent  I  cent  and 
In  casks.  \  of  alcohol     of  alco-      lesn  of 
by  volume,     hoi  by   ,  alcohol 
volume,  a  I  by  vol- 


FiHcal  year  ending  June  30— • 


Gallons. 
1906 1    1,420,484 


I 


19U5. 
19U4. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 


1,077.5^4 
974. 190 
689. 626 
372.1159 
251,934 


(lOUons. 
1,374,303 
1,021.421 
9U1.644 
62^,716 
331,597 
204, 5»0 


ume. 


Oallons. 
46,181  I 
66,173  I 
72,546  ' 
60,910  I 
40,462 
47,354 


96.76- 
94.79 
92.66^ 
91.17 
89. 12 
81.24 


"  Calculated  by  difference. 


On  the  face  of  the  ioregoing  figures  for  a  series  of  fiscal  years 
previous  to  1907,  is  it  not  strange  and  unexplainable  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  importations  should  have  changed  so  materially  as  to 
make  the  percentage  of  wines  imported  at  14  and  less  of  alcohol, 
which  was  96.75  in  1906,  as  low  as  6.64  a  year  after,  or  in  1907,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  wines  imported  above  14,  which  was  3.25  in 
1906,  should  have  become  as  high  as  93.36  in  1907  ?  Is  it  feasible 
that  such  radical  change  should  occur  in  a  single  year?  Is  it  not  far 
more  likely  that  a  clerical  error  of  transposition  of  figures  has  been 
made  in  the  statistics  relating  to  fiscal  year  1907?  It  seems  to  this 
chamber  that  the  figures  under  the  head  "Wines  containing  more 
than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol "  should  be  placed  under  the  other  head 
"Wines  containing  14  and  less  per  cent  of  alcohol."  Comparison 
with  the  figures  oi  previous  fiscal  years  proves  that  it  should  be  so 
and  that  clearly  a  clerical  error  of  compilation  has  been  made,  as  the 
importations  could  not  have  changed  their  character  so  profoundly  in 
the  brief  space  of  one  year. 

But  this  chamber  needs  not  go  begging  for  evidence  on  this  score. 
From  the  following  table,  compiled  with  the  data  taken  from  an 
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official  publication  of  the  Italian  Government  on  the  composition 
of  the  wines  and  grapes  of  Italy  ("  Notizie  e  studi  intorno  ai  vini  ed 
alle  uve  d'ltalia,"  published  by  the  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Indus- 
tria  e  Commercio,  Roma,  1896),  the  alcoholic  strength  found  upon 
analysis  of  about  12,000  samples  of  natural  unf ortifiea  wines  collected 
from  the  different  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  is  shown  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : 


Number  of  samples  of  wine 
examioed. 


Containing  alcohol  by  volume,  per  cent- 


Red. 


White.  I    Total. 


4to5... 
5to6... 
6to7... 
7to8.... 
8t<»9..., 
9tol0.. 

10  to  11. 

11  to  12. 

12  to  13. 
13toU. 
14  to  15. 
16  to  16. 

16  to  17. 

17  to  18. 

18  to  19. 


5 

2 

6 

26 

61 

lis 

222 
389 
622 
661 
337 
249 
164 

7 

21 

27 

73 

99 

207 

258 

...!           429 

542 

...,           751 

973 

...|        1.068 

1.457 

...i        1,276 

1,S96 

1,718 

2.279 

...'        2,822 

2.6» 

...1           972 

1,221 

...1            256 

410 

91 

1S9 

22 

29 

1 

1 

;        9,212 

2,787 

U,9W 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  alcoholic 
strength  of  Italian  wines,  according  to  the  samples  examined,  is  12.08 
per  cent;  that  only  15  per  cent  contain  more  than  14  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  a  character  this  which  is  likely  to  be  shared  also  by  the  im- 
portations into  this  country.  The  deductions  from  the  foregoing 
table  furnish  further  evidence  that  the  official  figures  as  to  the  quan- 
tities of  Italian  wines  imported  above  and  below  14  per  cent  in  fiscal 
year  1907  are  erroneous,  and  to  substantiate  this  reasonable  assump- 
tion, we  will  state  that  there  are  no  red  fortified  wines  shipped  to  this 
country  from  Italy,  the  only  types  of  fortified  Italian  wmes  which 
are  shipped  to  the  United  States  being  Marsala,  a  white  Sicilian 
wine,  the  shipments  of  which  in  year  1906  (the  latest  available 
figure)  accoraing  to  Italian  official  statistics  amounted  to  about 
64,400  gallons;  and  vermouth,  a  sweetened,  slightly  fortified,  and 
aromatized  white  wine,  shipped  from  Piedmont,  the  exportations  of 
which  in  casks  were  in  190G,  according  to  the  same  source,  26,000 

fallons;  a  total  aggregate  of  fortified  wine  in  bulk  exported  from 
taly  to  the  United  States  of  about  90,400  gallons,  against  a  total 
importation  of  Italian  wines  into  the  United  States  in  the  same  year 
of  1,420,484  gallons  (United  States  statistics). 

In  fiscal  year  1896,  when  the  two  rates  of  duty  on  wine  were  still 
in  force  according  to  its  containing  more  or  less  than  14  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  the  aggregate  of  wine  in  casks  imported  into  the  United 
States  amounted  to  2,768,484  gallons.  Of  these  1,709,957  gallons,  or 
about  61^  per  cent,  were  represented  by  wines  containing  14  or  less 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  1,058,527  gallons,  or  about  38  per  cent,  by 
wines  above  that  figure.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  percentages 
should  have  undergone  material  change  under  the  uniform  reciprocity 
rate.  The  quantities  imported  under  and  above  14  per  cent  are  only 
stated  in  the  aggregate  and  not  by  coimtries  in  the  statistics  of  fiscal 
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year  1896.  Italy,  producing  on  the  average  wines  of  lower  strength 
than  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  importations  from  which  latter  coun- 
tries are  chiefly  represented  by  naturally  strong  or  fortified  wines, 
would  in  the  aggregate  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  to  the  percentage 
below  14,  which  would  be  higher  if  its  importations  were  considered 
separately. 

Finally,  in  support  of  our  contention  that  the  official  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1907  as  relating  to  the  amounts  of  wine,  respectively, 
imported  under  and  above  14  per  cent  of  strength  are  incorrect,  we 
submit  the  following:  It  is  well  known  that  Germany  produces  the 
wines  of  highest  alccmolic  content,  Ehine  and  Moselle  wines  averaging 
in  alcoholic  strength  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  is  at  the  extreme  northern  latitude  for  grape  Rowing,  and 
that  the  fruit,  which  often  fails  to  attain  perfect  maturity,  develops 
normally  a  comparatively  limited  amount  of  sugar. 

According  ,to  the  official  figures  for  fiscal  year  1907,  Germany  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  768,784  gallons,  or  about  79  per  cent  of 
its  total  importations,  above  14  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  only  203,774 
gallons,  or  about  21  per  cent,  below  that  standard.  From  these  per- 
centages it  would  appear  that  four-fifths  of  the  German  wines  possess 
a  higher  alcoholic  strength  than  14  per  cent,  which  is  far  from  truth. 
The  reverse  is  the  case  for  Germany  as  for  Italy  and  France. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  proving  the  error  of  the 
figures  upon  which  the  California  wine  interests  base  their  argument, 
there  are  other  reasons  which  would  prevent  the  importation  of 
fortified  dry  wines  and  their  subsequent  dilution,  namely : 

First.  The  standard  for  dry  wine  established  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  proclaimed  in  Circular  No.  19,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  June  26,  1906,  establishes  that  dry  wine  shall  con- 
tain no  more  than  16  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  which  is  far  short 
of  the  24  per  cent,  and  low  enough  to  prevent  wines  being  imported 
for  the  imlawful  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  lower  the  burden  of  the* 
duty. 

Second.  The  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act, 
June,  1906,  prevents  such  practice  as  alleged  by  the  California  wine 
interests,  which  would  constitute  adulteration  and  be  punished  and 
stopped  as  such  within  the  meaning  of  said  act. 

Third.  By  such  dilution  as  the  California  wine  representatives 
allege,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  drinkable  wines,  the  flavor 
of  the  wine  not  being  determined  by  the  alcoholic  contents  but  by 
the  total  solids,  which  can  not  be  put  into  the  wine  so  as  to  hide  adul- 
teration, and  tne  resulting  product  of  such  dilution  would  be  a  con- 
coction devoid  of  its  natural  vinous  flavor,  such  as  demanded  by 
consumers  of  wine,  and  impossible  to  sell.  No  other  addition  can  be 
so  easily  detected  in  wine  as  that  of  water  used  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  allow  a  profit. 

NO  BOUNTY  ON  EXPORTED  PTALIAN  VERMTTTH. 

A  statement  has  been  made  to  this  honorable  committee  that  the 
Italian  Government  allows  an  export  bounty  on  vermuth.  This 
chamber  begs  to  state  that  this  is  not  true.  If  it  were,  vermuth 
would,  according  to  the  present  tariflf  law,  have  been  subjected  to  an 
extra  duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty  paid. 
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Vermuth  is  a  sweetened  and  slightly  fortified  wine,  to  which  the 
extract  of  aromatic  herbs  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
to  it  its  characteristic  flavor.  It  has  an  average  strength  of  15  per 
cent  of  alcohol  and  contains  from  10  per  cent  upward  of  sugar.  In 
Italy  it  is  prepared  with  white  wine  having  a  natural  alcoholic 
strength  of  about  11  per  cent.  The  Italian  Government  allows  on 
the  vermuth  destined  to  exportation  the  drawback  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  what  little  amount  of  wine  spirits  (about  3  or  4 
per  cent)  is  used  to  fortify.  Likewise,  drawback  of  the  duty  or  of 
the  internal-revenue  tax  on  sugar  imported  or  manufactured  in  Italy 
is  allowed  for  the  amount  of  cane  sugar  added  to  vermuth  destined 
to  exportation,  such  allowance  not  exceeding,  however,  5.25  lire 
(about  $1)  per  hectolitre — 26^  gallons.  Similar  drawbacks  of  duties 
or  internal-revenue  taxes  are  allowed  in  all  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  on  articles  imported  for  manufacture  and  then  reex- 
ported. But  the  United  States  goes  further  by  allowing  the  fortifi- 
cation of  sweet  native  wines,  with  grape  spirits  practically  free  of 
tax,  not  only  when  said  fortified  wines  are  exported,  but  also  for 
home  consumption. 

The  whole  question  amounts,  therefore,  to  the  partial  allowance  of 
the  internal-revenue  taxes  on  duties  returned  on  spirits  and  sugar, 
which  is  not  an  export  bounty,  similar  practices  obtaining  in  the  fiScal 
laws  of  all  countries. 

FOREIGN    SW££T   WINES    ARE   DISCRIMINATED   AGAINST    IN    THE    USB   FOE 

MEDICINAL  PURPOSES. 

The  California  wine  interests  avail  themselves  of  the  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  some  time  ago  a  regulation  was  issued  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department  against  tne  use  of  domestic  sweet  wine 
free  of  tax  in  the  manufacture  of  patent  or  proprietary  medicines,  to 
claim  that  they  are  discriminated  against  and  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected against  foreign  sweet  wines. 

As  the  disqualifying  regulation  in  question  has  recently  been  sus- 
pended indefinitely  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  no  such 
claim  can  now  be  advanced,  and  fortified  California  sweet  wines  can 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal  wines  as  well  as  the  imported 
sweet  wines. 

The  theory  of  the  department  in  issuing  the  regulation  in  question 
was  that  as  California  sweet  wines  are  fortified  with  untaxed  spirits, 
the  Government  would  be  defrauded  of  revenue  if  such  wines  could 
be  used  in  medicinal  preparations,  while  the  use  for  the  same  purpose 
of  imported  sweet  wines,  which  pay  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon, 
would  not  have  caused  any  loss  to  the  revenue. 

With  the  removal  of  the  ban  on  native  sweet  wines,  these  are  bene- 
fited to  the  extent  of  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually,  and  the 
disqualification  is  now  on  the  side  of  the  foreign  sweet  wines,  which 
have  to  pay  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  while  native  wines  can  be 
used  for  medicinal  purposes  practically  free  from  any  tax. 

Vermouth  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  free  of  tax,  while 
imported  vermouth  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  gallon  when  in 
bulk  and  of  $1.25  per  dozen  quarts  when  in  bottle. 

Vermouth,  of  which  sweet  wine  is  the  normal  base,  and  which  forms 
a  large  item  under  the  head  of  imported  wines,  can  be  manufactured 
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ill  the  United  States  free  of  dutv,  as  the  sweet  wines  which  are  used 
for  this  purpose  are  fortified  with  practically  duty-free  grape  spirits. 
Native  wines  containing  as  much  sugar  as  required  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  vermouth  (10  to  15  per  cent)  and  much  more  spirits  (they  can 
be  fortified  up  to  24  per  cent)  than  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
vermouth  (about  15  per  cent)  are  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  product  in  the  United  States,  not  only  with  the  advantage  over 
the  imported  article  of  exemption  from  any  duty  or  tax,  but  also  with 
the  advantage  that  by  using  a  native  sweet  wine  fortified  up  to  24,  or 
even  only  up  to  20  to  21  per  cent  of  alcohol,  a  greater  quantity  of  ver- 
mouth can  be  made  with  the  domestic  wine  than  it  is  possible' to  make 
abroad,  where  mostly  wines  of  only  11  per  cent  strength  are  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Foreign  vermouth  of  15  per  cent  strength,  by  paying  duty  at  the 
rate  of  35  cents  per  gallon,  pays  at  the  rate  of  2 J  cents  per  degree  for 
alcoholic  content  and  not  at  the  rate  of  IJ  cents,  as  stated  in  the  me- 
morial of  the  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  tariff  revision,  there  being  no  vermouth  imported  at  the 
stren^h  of  24  per  cent.  On  the  contrary,  vermouth  manufactured 
in  this  country  pays  no  tax  at  all,  and  when  considering  that  from  1 

f:allon  of  domestic  sweet  wine  fortified  up  to  24  per  cent  of  alcohol 
ar  more  than  1  gallon  of  domestic  vermouth  can  oe  manufactured  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  protection  in  favor  of  domestic  vermouth  is  not 
only  of  35  or  40  cents  per  gallon,  but  actually  higher. 

ANT  INCREASE  IN  TIIE  DUTY  ON  WINES  WOULD  DAMAGE  THE  AMERICAN 
COOPERAGE  TRADE  WITH  FOREIGN  CX)UNTRIE8. 

The  California  wine  interests  state  in  one  of  their  memorials  that 
all  oak  for  cooperage  must  be  imported  from  the  East  and  pay  a  high 
freight  to  the  Tacific  coast. 

In  this  respect  the  trade  in  imported  wines  is  even  under  greater 
disadvantage.  Italy  imports  almost  all  her  cooperage  from  the 
United  States,  especially  from  the  forests  of  Missouri  and  other 
southwestern  and  southern  States.  In  the  year  1906,  out  of  a  total  of 
22,391  tons  of  staves  imported  into  Italy,  19,465,  valued  at  4,048,720 
lires,  or  86.93  per  cent  of  her  supply,  came  from  the  United  States. 
Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  Italian  wine  industry  Italy  is  a  far 
larger  consumer  of  American  cooperage  than  California.  We  might 
state  that  Italy  pays  annually  to  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the 
cooperage  imported  from  this  country,  as  much  money  as  the  United 
States  pays  to  Italy  for  the  aggregate  importation  of  Italian  wines, 
and  while  Italy  admits  American  cooperage  free  of  duty,  the  United 
States  charge  on  the  average  a  100  per  cent  duty  on  Italian  wines. 

In  respect  to  freight  on  cooperage  Italy  is  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage m  comparison  with  California.  First,  the  cooperage  has  to 
be  hauled  to  New  Orleans  or  some  eastern  port,  thence  to  be  shipped 
,  to  Italian  ports,  thence  again  forwarded  inland  to  the  places  where 
the  wineries  are,  thus  paying  three  freights,  the  first  in  the  United 
States,  the  second  for  the  ocean  voyage,  the  third  from  the  Italian 
port  to  final  destination,  against  one  freight  only  paid  by  the  Cali- 
fornia wine  maker. 
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C50NCLU8ION. 

Any  hindrance  to  the  importation  of  Italian  wines  in  this  country 
in  the  shape  of  augmented  duties  would  affect  correspondingly  this 
now  flourishing  American  trade  in  staves  with  Italy,  and  from  this 
standpoint,  as  well  as  from  the  other  reasons  aforestated,  this  cham- 
ber reiterates  to  this  honorable  committee  its  earnest  recommenda- 
tion that  the  tariff  on  foreign  wines  remain  unaltered  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  reduce  it,  as  the  interests  of  both  consumption  and  revenue 
would  make  advisable. 

If  no  reduction  of  the  present  duties  on  wine,  representing  on  bulk 
wines  a  protection  of  100  per  cent  in  favor  of  domestic  production, 
is  granted  and  the  duties  are  rearranged  according  to  a  maximum 
and  minimum  tariff,  then  this  chamber  reconmiends  that  the  present 
reciprocity  rates  (viz,  35  cents  per  gallon  on  wines  in  bulk  and  $1.25 
per  dozen  on  battled  still  wine)  be  made  the  maximum  rates. 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  this  country  is  already  suffering 
from  the  depressed  condition  caused  by  the  prohibition  propaganda, 
which  does  not  except,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  favor  of 
such  salutary  beverages  as  li^t  wines  when  used  m  moderation,  but 
wrongly  mamtains  on  it  the  ban  that  it  places  on  strong  intoxicating 
beverages;  it  is  also  suffering  under  the  heavy  burden  of  restric- 
tions jnaced  upjon  it  by  fiscal  excise  laws,  so  that  it  has  now  reached 
the  critical  point  when  any  increase  of  burden  would  prove  fatal 
to  it. 

Under  its  distressed  condition  it  appeals  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislators  for  relief,  and  in  this  appeal,  which  this  chamber  e^arnestly 
hopes  will  not  remain  unheeded,  it  reminds  them  of  the  wise  words 
with  which  one  of  the  greatest  American  statesmen,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, pleaded  its  cause  before  Congress  in  a  famous  message,  from 
which  we  quote: 

"  I  rejoice,"  wrote  Jefferson,  "  as  a  moralist,  at  the  prospect  of  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  wine  by  our  national  legislature.  It  is 
an  error  to  view  a  tax  on  that  liquor  as  merely  a  tax  on  the  rich.  It 
is  prohibition  of  its  use  to  the  middle  classes  of  our  citizens  and  a 
condemnation  of  them  to  the  poisons  of  spirits  which  is  desolating 
their  homes.  No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap,  and  none 
sober  where  the  dearness  of  wine  substitutes  ardent  spirits  as  its 
common  beverage." 

For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York : 

G.  Perera, 
G.  Granata, 

Acting  President. 

G.  R.  SCHROEDER, 

Secretary. 


SCHEDULE  I -COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 


BELTING  AND   PRESS  CLOTH. 

THE  SCANDINAVIA  BELTING  COMPANY  WBITES  EEIATIVE  TO 
COTTON  AND  CAMEL'S  HATH  BELTING  AND  PBESS  CLOTH. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Decemher  15^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaimian  of  the  Ways  mid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  what 
is  an  unfairness  under  the  existing  tariff,  namely : 

SOLH)  WOVEN   COTTON   BELTING. 

These  belts  are  used  for  conveying  and  transmission,  and  pay  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  manufactures  of  cotton,  section 
7682.  In  fact,  the  duty  on  solid  woven  cotton  belting  is  as  high  as 
the  duty  on  cotton  cloth.  See  paragraph  322,  which  says:  "All  the 
threads  of  which  can  not  be  counted  under  a  glass  or  actually  sepa- 
rated and  counted,"  etc.  This  places  cotton  belting,  which  is  a  coarse 
material  and  which  can  not  be  used  for  anything  except  in  manufac- 
turing, as  stated  above,  for  transmission  or  conveying,  on  a  higher 
duty  than  ordinary  low-quality  cotton  goods. 

Cotton  belting  should  come  under  practically  the  lowest  duty  of 
manufactures  of  cotton. 

It  is  now  assessed  the  same  duty  as  cotton  hatbands,  as  ribbons, 
section  16093;  also  the  same  duty  as  provided  in  paragraph  322;  as 
pouching,  partly  made  of  cotton;  as  manufactures  of  cotton,  section 
7511;  as  skirting,  paragraph  322,  hemmed  on  one  side;  as  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  sections  9297-11331 ;  also  as  designated  under  para- 
graph 320. 

Cotton  belting  is  not  a  luxury,  but  an  article  which  is  used  in 
manufacturing  other  goods. 

The  duties  upon  and  classifications  of  the  following  goods  make 
the  importation  thereof  absolutely  prohibitive. 

CAMEL's-HAIR  BELTING. 

Camel's-hair  belting  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  leather, 
stitched  canvas,  "  Scandinavia "  solid  woven,  or  rubber  belts, 
namely,  for  transmission  and  conveying,  and  is  really  a  belt  that  is 
much  desired  by  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  country.  It  is  classi- 
fied as  dress  goods  under  paragraph  371,  section  9666. 
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camel's-hair  press  cloth. 

Camel's-hair  press  cloth  is  also  classified  as  dress  goods.  Press 
cloth  is  used  for  pressing  cotton  seed  for  oil,  chocolate,  sugar,  eta, 
and  is  used  entirely  in  manufacturing,  and  it  should  therefore  not  be 
classed  as  dress  goods. 

This  pays  a  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
under  paragraph  366.  If  the  goods  are  composea  of  cattle  hair,  they 
are  dutiable  at  20  cents  per  square  yard  under  paragraph  431 — this 
under  the  report  of  appraisers  at  New  York.  The  appraisers  of 
Philadelphia  write — the  duty  is  assessed  under  paragraph  366 — ^that 
if  valued  under  40  cents,  at  33  cents  per  pouncl  and  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  if  between  49  cents  and  70  cents  per  pound,  M  cents  per 
pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  70  cents  per  pound,  44  cents  per 
pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Camel's-hair  press  cloth  should  be  classified  under  paragraph  431 
the  same  as  cattle-hair  press  cloth. 

Our  objections  are  contained  in  the  fact  that  these  goods,  which  are 
coarse  goods  and  used  only  in  manufacturing,  should  be  classified  as 
dress  goods  and  put  at  such  a  high  duty. 

The  duty  on  camel's-hair  press  cloth  and  camel's-hair  belting  is 
absolutely  prohibitive,  and  although  these  are  things  which  are 
needed  in  the  country  they  can  not  be  imported.  Cheaper  goods  sold 
as  camel's-hair  press  cloth  and  camel's-hair  belting  are,  we  under- 
stand, sold  under  the  name  of  camel's  hair,  although  not  composed 
of  camel's  hair  but  of  cattle  hair,  and  come  in  at  20  cents  per  square 
yard  under  paragraph  431. 

Wliat  manufacturers  need  and  desire  they  can  not  obtain  under 
these  circumstances,  nor  does  the  Government  obtain  any  revenue 
whatsoever  from  true  camel's-hair  belting  or  true  camel's-nair  press 
cloth,  because  these  goods  can  not  be  imported  on  account  of  the  pro- 
hibitive duty. 

All  of  the  foregoing  goods  are  manufactured  in  England. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  mailing  samples  of  goods  above  men- 
tioned. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Scandinavia  Belting  Co., 
Geo.  Watson  Beach,  Treasurer. 


CORSETS. 

JOSEPH  BECKEL  &  CO.,  NEW  YOEE  CITY,  TAKE  EXCEPTION  TO 
BRIEF  OF  COESET  MANTJFACTITEEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

New  York,  December  12^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  possession  of  a  duplicate  copy  submitted 
to  vou  by  the  Corset  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States. 
While  we  are  a  member  of  this  association,  we  regret  to  say  that  we 
do  not  approve  of  the  petition  submitted  to  you. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  wages  of 
European  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets  or  corset  materials. 
We  are  also  satisfied  that  the  petitioners  are  unable  to  get  figures 
from  Bruasels,  as  we  are  the  American  agent  of  the  largest  firm 
there,  and  they  would  even  refuse  to  give  us  their  figures  of  labor,  un- 
less we  especially  requested  it  for  this  certain  purpose. 

The  wages  paid  for  labor  in  Europe  is  certainly  over  one-third  of 
the  amount  paid  here — in  many  instances  over  one-half.  As  we 
stated  to  your  honorable  body  before,  the  machinery  which  is  used 
in  the  production  of  corsets  m  this  country  has  materially  reduced 
the  price  of  labor,  while  abroad  the  work  is  principally  done  by  hand. 

Tne  following  are  the  rates  of  duty  on  tne  principal  corset  mate- 
rials :  There  are  some  cotton  cloths  imported,  but  the  proportion  to 
domestic  goods  is  a  very  small  percentage.  This  also  applies  to  silk 
corset  materials. 

Wool  cloths  are  absolutely  not  imported  and  have  not  been  under 
the  present  tariff. 

Thread  used  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets  is  entirely  domestic. 

Corset  clasp  importation  can  not  be  over  1  per  cent  of  the  product 
used  in  this  country. 

Corset  wire  is  absolutely  not  imported. 

Corset  wire  stays,  no  importation. 

Corset  edging  and  embroideries  are  all  imported. 

Corset  lacers,  importation  would  not  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  used  at  the  present  time. 

Silk  ribbons  also  are  a  small  percentage. 

SKILLED  AMERICAN  WORKMEN  IN  CORSET  FACTORIES. 

There  are  very  few  machine  operators  who  earn  over  $10  per  week, 
principally  below  this  amount. 

Skilled  hand  operators  the  same. 

Skilled  overseers  (female),  very  few,  if  any,  are  paid  $25  per  week. 

Skilled  overseers  (male^,  very  few,  $40  per  week. 

There  are  very  few  skilled  designers,  there  may  be  a  few,  who  earn 
a  trifle  over  $25  per  week. 

In  reference  to  English  prices  of  manufacture,  one  of  your  peti- 
tioners, Weingarten  Brothers,  are  now  employed  in  England,  and 
would  probably  b^able  to  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  labor  paid  in 
that  country. 

In  reference  to  Saxony,  where  a  large  number  of  corsets  are  manu- 
factured, these  goods  are  so  poorly  made  that  there  is  absolutely  none 
imported  into  this  country,  and  even  though  the  tariff  was  much 
lower,  it  could  not  be  done.    This  also  applies  to  Constatt. 

Reports  from  Brussels  from  a  conversation  with  our  manufacturers, 
the  report  as  to  wages  are  absolutely  not  true,  the  same  being  much 
higher. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  state  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  in 
this  country  also  pay  very  small  wages,  as  goods  are  sold  as  low  as 
$2.50  per  dozen.  Even  this  year  when  we  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a  panic  every  corset  manufacturer  of  prominence  has  made  some 
money,  and  doubt  if  any  of  them  have  lost  any.  This  is  in  addition 
to  their  personal  living,  and  some  of  them  require  a  great  many  wants 
for  this  purpose. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Jos.  Beckel  &  Co. 
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COTTON. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FEANK  CLARK,  M.  C,  IN  ADVO- 
CACY OF  PLACING  A  DUTY  ON  RAW  COTTON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decemher  H^  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  As  additional  to  what  has  been  said  and  submitted  in 
behalf  of  the  levying  and  collection  of  a  duty  on  all  long-staple  raw 
cotton  imported  into  the  United  States,  either  in  lint  or  in  seed,  from 
Egypt,  Peru,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  other  foreign  lands,  I 
shall  submit,  first,  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Alex.  St.  Clair- Abrams,  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Major  St.  Clair- Abrams  states  the  case  so  clearly 
and  has  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  that  I  feel  I  can 
do  no  better  than  simply  submit  his  letter  for  your  consideration. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Decemher  8, 1908, 
Hon.  Frank  Clabk, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

My  Deab  Clabk  :  I  have  received  your  letter  as  well  as  the  papiphlet  on  the 
tnrlff  hearings.  There  is  one  matter  that  I  do  not  thinlt  has  been  sufficiently 
Impressed  on  the  committee  and  it  is  this:  That  you  can  only  raise  long  cotton 
or  sea-island  cotton  on  light  sandy  soil,  while  short  staple  cotton  can  be  raised 
on  clay  and  other  heavy  soils.  On  the  light  sandy  soil  the  average  of  lint  on  the 
long  or  sea-island  cotton  varies  from  100  to  125  pounds  per  acre,  while  on  the 
short  cotton  the  average  will  be  200  to  500  pounds  per  acre.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
only  the  difference  in  price  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  picking,  but  also  the  diffe^ 
ence  in  the  average  production  of  cotton  which  bears  most  heavily  upon  the 
grower.  I  think  you  could  have  safely  stated  to  the  committee,  and  can  still 
safely  state  to  them,  that  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  there  i» 
enough  of  this  light  sandy  soil  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  long  or  sea-island 
cotton  to  supply  not  only  the  United  States  but  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  the  average  low  price  and  the  uncertainty,  caused  by  the  com- 
petition from  free  Egyptian  and  other  cotton,  the  children  of  the  farmers  who 
are  raising  the  staple.  Instead  of  going  Into  the  same  business,  leave  the  farms 
and  seek  otler  and  more  profitable  avocations,  and  the  result  Is  that  instead  of 
the  staple  increasing  in  volume  every  year  it  remains  about  stationary  and  is 
principally  cultivated  by  the  older  men,  who  have  no  other  occupation  and  are 
not  familiar  with  any  other  business  that  could  prove  more  prolUable. 

When  I  came  to  Florida,  in  1S74,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  long  cotton  raised 
in  Putnam,  Marion,  Orange,  Volusia,  Brevard,  Polk,  Hillsboro,  and  Manatee 
counties.  To-day  not  a  bale  of  cotton  is  raised  in  those  counties,  although 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  them  admirably  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  the  staple.  The  decline  in  the  price  has  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  people  abandoning  the  startle  as  a  farm  product.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to 
my  mind  that  unless  a  i)rotec*tive  duty  is  imposed  on  this  cotton  that  within 
twenty  years  there  will  not  be  a  bale  of  Sea-Island  cotton  raised  In  the  South. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  api)rehenslon  as  to  the  future,  but  a  question  of  the 
actual  condition  which  exists  at  the  present  time.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances our  production  of  long  cotton  should  have  increased  fourfold,  instead  of 
which  it  has  either  remained  staticmary  or  is  actually  declining.  In  the  mean- 
time thousands  of  our  young  men,  both  white  and  black,  who  were  bom  on 
these  long-cotton  farms,  are  annually  leaving  them  because  they  see  no  hope  of 
making  even  a  fair  living  out  of  Its  culture.  To  stop  this  esodus  and  abandon- 
ment of  these  farms,  to  keeep  these  young  men  on  them  and  afford  them  a 
reasonable  opportunity  of  earning  a  fair  profit,  Is  certainly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

As  you  have  properly  stated,  for  years  I  have  given  this  matter  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  study.  Not  a  few  of  my  clients  have  been  utterly  ruined  by 
the  low  prices  of  long  cotton  and  have  seen  their  farms  sold  from  under  them 
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as  a  result,  and  they  driven,  in  their  mature  years,  from  the  homes  where  they 
were  bom  to  live  a  life  of  stniRgling  poverty  elsewhere. 

Because  of  my  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  my  advocacy  of  a  protective 
tariff,  I  refused  in  I8SS  to  accept  a  nomination  for  Congress  tendered  to  me  at 
Orlando  by  a  committee  as  a  result  of  the  long  drawn  out  struggle  between 
General  Bullock  and  Hon.  John  E.  Hartrldge,  on  the  sole  condition  that  I 
would  pledge  myself  to  abide  the  action  of  the  Democratic  caucus  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff.  I  mention  this  fact  only  to  show  how  many  years  I  have  had 
this  matter  In  my  mind. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  could  not  have  been  in  Washington  to  have  aided 
you  in  this  matter,  and  wish  you  the  most  complete  success. 

If  you  think  this  letter  will  help  you  any  you  are  at  liberty  to  file  it  with 
the  committee. 

Repeating  my  sincere  hope  that  you  will  be  successful  in  obtaining  this  much 
needed  and  much  merited  relief  to  the  long  cotton  growers  of  this  State,  I  am, 
my  dear  Clark, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Abe  St.  Clair-Abbams. 

I  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  secure  exact  figures  as  to  cost 
of  production  of  cotton  in  Egypt.  I  have  been  enabled  to  secure  what 
I  regard  as  authentic  information  touching  the  labor  cost  in  Egypt. 
I  made  the  statement  in  my  former  address  to  the  committee  on  this 
subject  that  labor  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Egypt  only  commanded  a 
wage  of  from  10  to  20  cents  per  day.  It  seems  I  was  m  error,  because 
from  the  evidence  which  I  shall  now  furnish  the  committee  it  appears 
that  laborers  in  the  upper  Nile  section  receive  a  wage  of  from  only 
9  to  11  cents  per  day. 

I  herewith  submit  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Charles  P.  Neill,  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  under 
date  of  December  9,  1908,  which  speaks  for  itself: 

Washington,  Decemha-  9,  t908. 
Hon.  Frank  Clark, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  for  Information  regarding  the  cost  of  field  labor  In  the  cotton 
fields  of  Egypt  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  attention. 

In  reply  I  would  say  that  exact  and  recent  data  on  this  siibjirt  are  not  avail- 
able- The  best  information  which  I  can  supply  you  is  the  following  extract 
from  the  United  States  Monthly  Consular  Kei>orts  for  1004.  page  1107: 

"  Wages  in  Egypt.— The  Deutsche  Kolonial  Zeltung  of  April  7,  1904,  says 
that  of  the  population  of  Egypt,  which  is  about  8,000,000,  only  a  few  are  engaged 
In  commerce  and  industry;  the  greater  part  are  devoted  to  agriculture. 
The  labor  supply  is  large  and  wages  are  low.  In  Upper  Egypt  wages  are  from 
9  to  11  cents  per  diem;  in  I>ower  Egypt,  13  to  18  cents.  Board  is  never  fur- 
nished. In  addition  to  wages  by  the  day  or  the  month  (the  latter  for  over- 
seers), payments  may  be  made  according  to  the  work.  For  example,  to  plow 
li  acres,  04  cents;  to  irrigate  it,  70  cents.  The  fellaheen  prefer  to  receive  their 
wages  in  natural  products,  particularly  shares  of  the  crop — as,  for  sowing  and 
reaping,  5  per  cent  of  the  grain;  for  thrashing,  1  per  cent  of  the  grain  and  1 
per  cent  of  the  straw.  In  growing  cotton  on  bad  ground  they  receive  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  crop;  on  good  ground,  about  one-fifth  of  the  crop  and  the 
refuse  parts  of  the  cotton  plant,  to  be  used  as  firewood.  In  the  case  of  corn, 
the  laborer  gets  one-half  the  crop;  in  rice,  which  requires  irrigation,  three- 
fifths.  The  fellaheen  do  not  like  to  work  where  U  is  necessary  to  use  the  sakleh 
or  shadoof  (mechanisms  to  draw  water  by  animals  or  by  hand,  respectively). 
On  the  whole,  the  iwsltlon  of  the  laborer  In  Egypt  Is  not  good." 

Hoping  that  this  Information  is  sufficient  for  your  puriwse, 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Chas.  p.  Neill,  Commissioner. 

I  desire  to  state  to  the  committee,  in  conclusion,  that  since  the  hear- 
ing on  this  subject,  December  1  last,  I  have  been  to  Florida,  and  my 
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further  investigation  of  the  subject  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  the 
following: 

First.  There  exists  in  the  sea-island  cotton  belt  of  the  United 
States  sea-island  cotton-producing  land  sufficient  to  supply  any  de- 
mand for  this  product  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  No  one  now  engages  in  the  production  of  sea-island  cotton 
as  a  money-making  proposition.  The  sea  island  cotton  now  grown 
in  Florida  is  chieny  grown  by  the  very  small  farmer,  who  makes  a 
support  for  his  family  otherwise  and  simply  plants  enough  of  this 
cotton  (which  is  generally  worked  and  gathered  by  his  children)  to 
make  a  bale  or  two  of  lint,  thus  guaranteeing  to  him  some  ready 
money  at  Christmas  time. 

Third.  Eighty  to  100  pounds  of  lint  under  present  methods,  and 
without  the  use  of  fertilizers  per  acre,  is  a  fair,  average  crop  of  sea- 
island  cotton  for  Florida. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lint  per  acre  with  the  present 
crude  methods  of  cultivation,  and  without  the  use  of  fertilizers,  is 
considered  a  fair,  average  crop  in  Egypt. 

.  Fourth.  Labor  in  the  Upper  Nile  region  in  Egypt  is  from  9  to  11 
cents  per  day  and  in  the  Lower  Nile  region  it  is  from  13  to  18  cents 
per  day. 

Counting  twenty-six  working  days  to  the  month,  and  multiplying 
the  said  twenty-six  days  by  the  average  wage,  which  would  be  l^ 
cents  per  day,  we  would  have  $3.51  as  the  average  monthly  wage 
paid  laborers  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Egvpt,  as  against  from  $25  to  $30 
per  month  paid  to  farm  laborers  in  the  sea-island  cotton  r^on  of 
Florida. 

Fifth.  Conditions  surrounding  the  production  of  sea-island  cotton 
in  the  United  States  have  grown  worse  year  after  year,  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  save  the  industry  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when 
not  a  pound  of  sea-island  cotton  will  be  grown  in  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  print  with  these  remarks  a  clipping  from 
the  Evening  Metropolis,  a  newspaper  published  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  The  item  is  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  the  town  of  Alachua, 
a  town  of  about  1,000  mhabitants  located  in  the  heart  of  the  sea- 
island-cotton  belt,  and  has  been  always  one  of  our  principal  markets 
for  sea-island  cotton. 

The  news  clipping  speaks  for  itself  and  I  herewith  present  it : 

BACKSET    FOR    COTTON — GROWERS    NEAR   ALACHUA    HAULED    STAPLE  BACK    HOME. 

Alachua,  December  14. 

Something?  tbat  has  scarcely  ever  happened  in  the  county,  and  never  at 
Alachua,  Is  the  fact  that  cotton  offered  for  sale  has  had  no  buyers. 

This  place  has  not  only  always  paid  more  for  cotton  than  any  other  place  In 
the  county,  but  has  penerally  been  the  leader  of  the  State,  and  the  fact  that 
cotton  has  been  offered  for  sale  by  the  growers  there  for  the  past  several  days 
without  buyers  certainly  shows  that  the  market  is  in  bad  shape. 

It  has  always  been  said  that  cotton  is  one  thing  that  the  farmer  could  depend 
on  to  get  cash  out  of,  but  the  present  crop  will  doubtless  make  many  of  the 
larger  growers  look  to  other  products  another  season  and  see  if  cotton  can  not 
be  again  brought  up  to  where  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to  grow  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Clark. 
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COTTON  CLOTH. 

EUBIE,  HEIMANN  &  CO.,   NEW  YOBE   CITT,   WISH   EZFOBTED 
CLOTH  ADMITTED  DUTY  FREE. 

New  York,  December  10^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

Wa^hington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  would  recommend  that  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  law 
a  clause  be  incorporated  whereby  the  value  of  American  cotton  cloth 
exported  for  the  purpose  of  bemg  embroidered  upon  should  not  be 
dutiable  when  returned  to  this  country. 

I  have  reference  to  the  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  industry.  At  ijresent 
all  the  cotton  cloth  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Swiss  embroideries 
is  either  of  English  or  Swiss  make.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  United  States  in  adopting  a  law  as  above  would  be  (1)  a  demand 
for  cotton  cloth  manufactured  in  this  country;  (2)  the  employment 
of  thousands  of  hands  in  the  cutting  out  and  putting  up  of  such  em- 
broideries into  pieces.  , 

The  method  as  suggested  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  Switzerland  in  the  same  mdustry.  Embroid- 
eries are  made  on  64-inch  unbleached  cloth,  on  machines,  ranging 
from  4i  to  10  yards.  The  cloth  could  be  cut  into  strips  of  such  lengths 
and  stamped  by  United  States  customs  officials  with  the  date  ana  the 
initials  of  the  manufacturer  before  leaving  this  country  and  be  identi- 
fied when  returned  to  this  port  embroidered. 

The  duty  would  be  paid  upon  the  valuation  of  the  stitching  plus 
the  bleaching.  The  approximate  number  of  people  that  would  be 
employed  by  the  different  manufacturers  in  the  cutting  out  and  put- 
ting up,  which  would  have  to  be  done  in  this  country  and  paid  Ameri- 
can wages,  could  no  doubt  be  supplied  to  you  by  the  examiner  in 
charge  of  this  department  in  New  York  custom-house. 

Such  a  law  would  affect  all  manufacturers  and  dealers  alike  and 
would  benefit  the  country  by  creating  practically  as  yet  an  unexist- 
ing  demand  for  American  labor. 

If  you  wish  further  information  regarding  this,  I  would  be  glad 
to  supply  same  at  your  request  or  if  necessary  appear  in  person  before 
your  committee. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Martin  Heimann. 


COTTON  KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

W.  W.  HOWIAND,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  EECOMMENDS  INCEEA8E 
OF  DUTY  ON  HIOHEE  OEADES. 

New  York,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  factor  or  distributer  of  knit  underwear  of  more 
than  forty  years'  experience,  most  of  which  has  been  in  the  capacity 
of  manager  of  the  underwear  department  of  the  house  of  James 
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Talcott,  of  this  city,  without  at  present  having  any  direct  interest  in 
a  mill,  and  in  the  course  of  my  long  experience  having  represented 
scores  of  them,  and  believing  such  knowledge  and  experience  as  I  have 
gained  in  that  time  may  be  of  some  serWce  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee, I  venture  to  submit  for  your  consideration  certain  facts  which 
can  be  substantiated  with  reference  to  the  knit-goods  industry.  In 
the  first  place,  permit  me  to  say  there  is  no  more  nonorable  or  legiti- 
mate industry  in  our  land,  and  one  in  which  we  should  be  qualified  to 
be  successful,  as  it  embraces  not  only  underwear,  but  hosierv,  gloves, 
and  fancy  goods.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion or  trace  of  a  trust,  combination,  or  monopolj^  and  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  this,  if  the  committee  cares  to  know  it,  is  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  enough  manufacturers  together  who  could  show 
sufficient  profit  the  past  five  years  that  would  enable  them  to  form  a 
trust  whose  securities  would  appeal  to  the  investing  public;  and  I 
state  as  an  indisputable  fact,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  that  instead  of  the  manufacturers  trying  to  see  how 
much  they  can  get  for  their  product,  they  are  engaged  in  figuring  at 
this  writing  how  near  to  cost  they  can  sell  their  goods  and  still  retain 
some  profit. 

As  an  illustration,  I  would  state  that  while  the  cotton  yam  from 
which  certain  underwear  is  made  has  advanced  in  price,  the  goods 
manufactured  from  such  yarn  are  being  offered  at  reduced  prices. 
This  anomaly  is  due  to  the  fierce  competition  in  our  own  country. 
What  the  result  would  be  if  more  underwear  should  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries  may  be  readily  surmised.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  to-day,  and  for  years,  there  is  no  commodity  of  all  the  necessities 
of  life  that  is  as  cheap  as  underwear  or  hosiery.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  there  has  come 
forth  a  complaint  from  a  consumer  of  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  such 
commodities.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  industry  in  general,  while 
it  has  grown  within  the  past  fifty  years  to  keep  pace  with  our  popu- 
lation, and  employs  to-day  several  hundred  thousands,  with  an  esti- 
mated pay  roll  of  about  $100,000,000,  and  the  industry  is  scattered 
all  over  the  entire  country,  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  is  an  attractive 
or  remunerative  business.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  in- 
stances where  manufacturers,  by  reason  of  their  particular  facilities 
or  by  producing  some  new  fabric  that  forcibly  appeals  to  the  con- 
sumer, may  have  been  eminently  successful,  the  great  majority  are 
not  what  are  termed  a  success,  and  such  as  have  been  successful  I 
may  say,  are  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  my  long  experience,  dating 
back  into  the  sixties,  I  can  say  with  truth  that  there  have  been  more 
failures  than  successes.  It  is  true  there  are  a  number  of  mills  mak- 
ing knit  goods  which  might  indicate  to  the  casual  observer  that  they 
were  successful,  but  as  ftie  only  measure  of  success  that  appeals  to 
most  investors  is  the  size  of  the  dividend,  it  can  not  be  said  they  are 
a  pronounced  success. 

I  have  in  mind  scores  of  mills,  some  of  which  never  paid  dividends, 
many  of  which  the  most  that  has  been  paid  has  been  5  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  one  I  recall  at  this  writing,  regarded  as  a 
fairh^  successful  mill,  has  paid  on  an  average  of  2  per  cent  per  annum 
the  past  six  years.     A  mill  in  which  I  was  personally  interested,  in 
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existence  about  eight  yeai-s,  paid  but  one  dividend  of  10  per  cent  and 
Q.fter  a  short  time  gave  up  its  charter.  It  may  be  said  these  results 
were  due  to  mismanagement  or  misfortune,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to 
deny  it  in  a  measure,  but  if  the  other  so-called  ''  successful "  mills  had 
not  only  to  compete  with  the  unsuccessful  ones,  but  in  addition  were 
called  upon  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign-made  goods  (if  Con- 
gress had  not  in  its  wisdom  granted  protection  to  the  industry),  it 
would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  is.  Everyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  high  grades  of  cotton  balbriggan  and  fashioned  underwear 
and  hosiery  will  agree  with  me  that  they  have  not  now  nor  did  the^ 
ever  have  the  protection  they  are  justly  entitled  to,  and  the  result  is 
there  are  but  few  mills  making  that  class  of  goods,  which  are  sold 
exclusively  to  the  well  to  do  and  the  rich.  Moreover,  practically  all 
the  goods  that  come  to  this  market  from  France  and  Germany,  or  at 
least  90  per  cent,  are  of  this  character,  and  come  in  direct  conflict  with 
and  bear  heavily  upon  the  makers  of  this  class  of  goods,  whereas  all 
that  are  exported  are  of  the  cheaper  grade 'and  mostly  cheap  balbrig- 
gans.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  manufacturers 
m  this  country  to  make  goods  that  are  the  equal  in  every  respect  to 
foreign  goods,  and  the  only  reason  more  of  them  are  not  made  is 
because  of  the  insufficient  protection  under  the  present  law.  If  in  the 
wisdom  of  your  committee  you  were  disposed  to  favor  an  adequate 
tariff  rate  to  cover  such  high  grades,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
incentive  for  manufacturers  to  enter  this  field,  and  thus  materially 
increase  the  earning  power  of  our  own  country.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  explanation  that  the  knit-goods  industry  is  one  that  commands 
the  respect  of  all  classes.  It  places  no  burden  upon  the  consumer. 
It  is  not  guilty  of  selling  its  product  abroad,  when,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  new  goods  are  introduced  which  are  not  made  in  other  coun- 
tries, at  a  less  price  than  they  are  sold  to  our  own  people.  It  is  reach- 
ing out  to  all  sections  of  the  land,  and  is  entitled  therefore  to  the 
support  of  everyone  who  has  the  well-being  of  our  people  at  heart. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Rowland. 


COTTON  YARNS. 

CEBTADT  UANTTPACTTTBEBS  OP  KNIT  GOODS  ASK  FOB  BEMOVAI 
OF  DUTY  FROM  FINE  YARNS. 

Eeading,  Pa.,  December  15^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washingtoii^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  manufacturers  of  knit  goods,  subscribed  below,  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  statement  for  the  consideration  of 
your  committee,  in  connection  with  the  representations  made  by  Mr. 
C.  Minot  Weld,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  December  1  on  behalf  of  the 
spinners  of  fine  cotton  yarn. 

Mr.  Weld  contends  that  the  rates  of  duty  provided  in  the  Dingley 
bill  are  no  longer  adequate  on  twisted  fine  yarn  and  on  yarns  that 
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are  hiffhly  finished.  He  asks  for  an  increase  in  duty  on  highly 
finished  yarns  which,  if  figured  correctly,  would  amount  to  nearly 
double  the  present  rates. 

We  are  users  of  fine  yarns  and  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
cost  of  spinning  them,  and  we  are  free  to  assert  that  the  present 
rates  of  duty  are  more  than  adequate;  in  fact,  they  are  prohibitive. 
If  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  protect  American  manufacturers 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  m  cost  between  American  goods 
and  foreign  goods,  the  duty  on  fine  cotton  yam  should  be  very  mate- 
rially reduced.  We  claim  that  the  duties  that  are  now  being  col- 
lected on  cotton  yams  per  pound  are  fully  equal  to  the  total  wages 
£aid  per  pound  by  American  spinners.  We  cliallenge  Mr.  Weld  and 
is  associates  to  disprove  the  general  correctness  of  this  broad 
statement. 

Mr.  Weld's  figures  of  yarns  imported  in  1907  are  misleading,  inas- 
much as  1907  was  an  exceptional  year  in  the  cotton  industry  of  the 
United  States  and  the  spinners  of  cotton  yarns  were  unable  to  fill  the 
abnormally  large  demand,  and  as  a  consequence  yarns  were  imported 
from  England  at  any  cost.  The  average  imports  for  the  last  eleven 
years  are  very  much  below  the  figures  of  1907,  and  are  considerably 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  American  mills.  The 
duty  collected  on  imported  cotton  yarns  is  a  mere  pittance,  and  the 
American  spinners  certainly  have  complete  control  of  the  American 
market. 

Compare  with  this  our  own  industry,  cotton  hosiery.  The  total 
output  of  American  mills  amounts  to  only  about  $43,000,000.  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census  of  1905.  It  would  probably  have  been 
$45,000,000  in  1907,  the  most  prosperous  year  we  ever  had.  The  im- 
portations of  hosiery  amounted  to  something  like  $10,000,000,  on 
which  the  Government  collected  $4,600,000  in  duty.  In  other  words, 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  hosiery  consumed  in  this  country  is  imported, 
and  the  hosiery  manufacturers  have  now  and  have  always  had  the 
most  severe  competition  from  abroad,  principally  from  Germany. 
Our  German  competitors  absolutely  control  the  American  market  in 
fine-gauge  hosiery  and  fabric  gloves,  mainly  because  of  the  excessive 
duty  now  being  levied  on  fine,  highly  finished  yarns,  which  on  100/2 
amounts  to  30  cents  per  pound  and  on  200/2  to  60  cents  a  pound. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  with  this  tremendous  advantage  in  the 
cost  of  his  raw  material,  the  German  manufacturer  can  very  well 
ajfford  to  pay  the  duty  on  cotton  hosiery  and  gloves  and  still  under- 
sell his  American  competitor.  Hosiery  manufacturers  have  attempted 
again  and  again  to  capture  the  market  for  fine-gauge,  light-weight 
hosiery  in  the  United  States,  and  have  been  beaten  to  a  standstill  each 
time,  and  some  of  them  have  lost  big  money  in  the  attempt. 

As  for  cotton-fabric  gloves,  they  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this 
country  at  all,  and  the  Germans  control  the  trade  absolutely  from 
the  cheapest  lines  up.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  reasonable  duties 
on  fine  yarns  and  a  fair  protection  on  our  finished  product  we  could 
successfully  compete  with  the  German  manufacturer  all  along  the 
line  and  get  our  share  of  the  trade  in  fine  hosiery  and  gloves,  as  well 
as  we  have  been  able  to  compete  successfully  for  the  trade  in  cheap 
and  coarse  cotton  hosiery. 
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Now,  if  the  rates  asked  for  by  Mr.  Weld  are  incorporated  in  the 
new  bill,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  import  fine  yarns  from 
England  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  American  spinners  will 
have  an  absolute  monopoly  oi  the  cotton-yam  business  in  this  coun- 
try. At  present  the  business  is  practically  controlled  by  a  few  large 
corporations  with  immense  capital.  The  three  concerns  who  prac- 
tically rule  this  business  to-day  are  the  American  Thread  Company, 
the  Mew  England  Cotton  Yarn  Company,  headed  bj  Mr.  Weld,  ana 
the  group  of  mills  owned  or  controlled  by  Mr.  William  Whitman,  of 
Boston.  With  prohibitive  rates  like  those  asked  for  by  Mr.  Weld 
and  the  competition  of  English  spinners  entirely  eliminated,  nothing 
could  prevent  the  gentlemen  controlling  the  above  three  concerns  to 
get  together  overnight,  and  between  the  soup  and  the  fish  fix  prices 
for  their  products  to  suit  themselves,  and  to  exploit  the  American 
market  to  any  extent.  The  few  independent  American  mills  could 
easily  be  bought  up  or  coerced  into  cooperation  by  the  larger  concerns. 

It  might  be  argued  against  this  that  the  manufacturers  of  hosiery, 
gloves,  and  underwear  would  have  a  remedy  in  building  their  own 
spinning  mill  and  manufacturing  their  own  yarns.  This  is  imprac- 
ticable for  several  reasons.  The  hosierv  and  underwear  industry  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  small  manufacturers,  mostly  indi- 
vidual concerns  or  partnerships,  with  very  limited  capital,  and  they 
are,  perhaps,  as  a  class  of  manufacturers  the  poorest  in  the  country. 

The  business  of  spinning  fine  yarns  requires  very  large  capital, 
which  the  hosiery  manufacturers  have  not  had  a  chance  to  accumu- 
late. They  have  never  had,  even  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  more 
than  a  bare  chance  to  fight,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  compensatory  rate 
to  offset  the  duty  on  their  raw  material  was  never  even  asked  for. 
We  understand  that  our  national  association  has  now  asked  Congress 
for  a  duty  on  cotton  hosiery  and  gloves  that  will  equal  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  our  product  here  and  abroad,  but  as  far  as  I  know 
we  have  figured  on  the  duty  on  yarns  as  provided  in  the  Dingley  bill 
and  have  not  contemplated  any  increase.  Against  this  increase, 
which  would  tend  to  still  further  hamper  the  development  of  our  in- 
dustry, we  want  to  enter  our  most  earnest  and  respectful  protest. 

We  claim  that  a  duty  on  cotton  yarns  of  2  cents  a  pound  up  to  No. 
20,  and  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers 
exceeding  No.  20  up  to  and  including  No.  60,  and  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  above  No.  60  and  up  to  No. 
120,  and  no  duty  on  all  numbers  exceeding  No.  120,  would  give  ample 
protection  to  American  spinners.  At  least  95  per  cent  of  all  fine 
yams  above  No.  120  is  now  being  imported  from  England,  but  the 
excessive  duty  prevents  them  from  being  used  largely  by  American 
manufacturers.  Although  the  American  spinners  have  had  for  eleven 
years  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  American  market,  they  have  not 
even  attempted  to  spin  the  fine  numbers,  simply  because  they  have 
been  making  exorbitant  profits  on  the  coarser  numbers,  which  it  is 
easier  to  produce.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
fine  yams  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  knit-goods  industry  and 
would  furnish  remunerative  employment  to  thousands  of  workers  in 
the  hosiery,  underwear,  and  glove  factories  of  the  United  States 
and  would  enable  the  manufacturers  to  compete  for  the  trade  in  fine 
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gauge,  high-priced  cotton  goods,  which  is  now  controlled  by  European 
mills. 

In  conclusion,  wo  would  call  your  committee's  attention  to  the  ap- 
pended letter  or  Mr.  R.  A.  Blythe,  of  114  Chestnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia, who  is  a  dealer  in  cotton  yarns,  and  who  is  also  lar^ly  inter- 
ested in  cotton-spinning  mills.  Mr.  Blythe  has  signified  his  willing- 
ness to  furnish  such  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  cost  of  spinning 
cotton  yarns  here  and  abroad  as  your  committee  may  desire  to  have 
in  order  to  decide  what  rate  of  duty  would  equalize  the  manufactur- 
ing cost  of  yarn  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
Most  respectfully  submitted. 

Reading  Knitting  Mills, 

Charles  E.  Leippe,  Proprietor. 

Bebkshibe  Knitting  Mills, 

Ferdinand  Thtjn,  President. 

G.  Oberlaender,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Rick  Knitting  Co., 

James  Rick,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Exhibit  A. 

Philadelphia,  December  lly  1908, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Leippe, 

Reading  Knitting  Mills^  Reading^  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Leippe  :  I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  heartily 
agree  with  you  in  every  word  and  every  sentence.  However, 
you  have  not  gone  far  enough.  The  statement  you  make  that  the 
present  duty  collected  on  cotton  yarns  equals  the  total  cost  of  the 
wage  production  paid  by  the  American  spinner  does  not  cover  the 
situation  thoroughly.  You  could  say  that  in  many  cases  it  far  ex- 
ceeds it.  If  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  longer  hours  in 
the  American  mill  and  the  increased  production,  you  can  readily 
figure  for  yourself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  sensible  person 
that  the  present  duty  is  in  excess  in  most  every  case,  except  on  spe- 
cially fine  counts,  such  as  150's  and  above,  which  are  not  produced  in 
America,  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

I  will  have  prepared  for  you,  by  competent  expert  mill  superin- 
tendents, a  tabulated  statement  of  costs  on  as  fine  yarns  as  are  pro- 
duced in  America.  With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Weld,  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  know,  I  would  respectiully  state  that  he  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  spinning.  He  is  tne  head  of  the  trust,  and  is 
placed  there  to  finance  it,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  this  gentle- 
man, although  he  is  the  head  of  the  spinning  combine  of  this  country, 
can  not,  if  nis  life  depended  upon  it,  figure  out  in  detail  the  cost 
of  any  number  produced  in  any  of  the  mUls  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

With  very  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  T.  Ashby  Blxthb. 
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YKED  STEENBEEO  &  CO.,  NEW  TOBE  CITY,  BECOMMEND  THAT 
CEBTAIN  COTTON  YABNS  BE  PUT  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

New  York,  December  17, 1908. 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  Regarding  changes  in  tariff,  I  wish  to  put  the  following 
before  you :  Each  loom  on  which  textiles  are  manufactured  needs  an 
appliance  which  is  called  a  "  loom  harness."  For  the  manufacture 
of  silk  dress  goods  or  silk  ribbons  these  harnesses  are  made  from  nine 
or  more  fold  cabled  cotton  thread,  which  is  imported  from  Europe, 
especially  Great  Britain.  For  various  years  I  have  tried  my  best  to 
have  this  cotton  thread  made  in  this  country,  with  no  success  whatso- 
ever. I  have  taken  the  help  of  the  best  domestic  spinners,  but  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  article,  for  that  purpose,  can  not  be 
made  in  this  country,  as  I  believe  that  climatic  conditions  are  against 
the  successful  making  of  the  thread.  Before  I  go  further  I  wish  to 
state  right  here  that  the  article  can  not,  as  far  as  my  honest  belief  is, 
be  used  for  an^  other  purpose. 

The  thread  is  used  for  silk  goods  in  nine  or  more  fold  cabled  cotton 
yarns  in  sizes  from  80s  up  to  l80s.  The  article  pays  now  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  as  cotton  yarns  iBner  than 
79s,  which  is  paragraph  302  of  the  Dingley  tariff.  If  the  article 
could  be  brought  in  free  of  duty,  every  silk  manufacturer  in  this 
country  would  be  benefited  by  it,  as  his  harnesses  would  cost  him  at 
least  25  per  cent  less  than  what  they  cost  him  now,  and  the  life  of 
every  such  harness  is  only  a  limited  one.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  Dingley  Act,  under  paragraph  320,  for  ready-loom  harnesses 
made  from  this  thread,  which  of  course  would  have  to  stand  the  way 
it  is  now,  as  it  applies  to  the  ready  harness  imported,  while  my  pro- 
posal is  only  for  the  thread  used  in  such  harnesses,  and  which  latter 
are  made  in  this  country.  In  fact,  my  honest  belief  is  that  nearly  all 
harnesses  are  made  here  and  only  a  fraction  of  a  percentage  is  still 
imported. 

The  reason  why  this  thread  can  not  successfully  be  manufactured 
in  this  country  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  following: 

The  single  yarn,  made  from  combed  sea  island  and  combed  Egyp- 
tian cotton  is  so  uneven,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  constant  changes 
in  our  climate,  that  when  twisted  and  cablea  into  9  or  more  cord  the 
unevenness  shows,  and  such  uneven  yarn  can  not  be  used  for  the 
harnesses.  Furthermore,  in  cabling  the  thread,  after  twisting  it 
first  into  3  fold,  the  unevenness  brings  out  the  ready  thread  in 
so-called  "  corkscrew  twists,"  which  wears  on  the  silk  warp  and 
cuts  it. 

I  therefore  respectfully  would  suggest  to  frame  a  special  para- 
graph which  would  read  as  follows: 

Cotton  thread  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  group- 
ing or  twisting  nine  or  more  single  yams  together,  and  not  more 
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than  12  single  yarns,  in  all  sizes  finer  than  79  single  cotton  number 
or  size,  whether  in  skeins  or  on  spools,  on  free  list. 
I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Fred  Sterkbebg  &  Co. 

P.  S. — ^At  the  present  rate  of  duty  (three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  num- 
ber per  pound,  par.  302)  the  actual  percentage  of  duty  is  about  30 
to  35  per  cent  or  original  cost  of  thread  in  Europe. 


ABNOLD  B.  SANTOBD,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BECOMMENSS  THE  BUTT- 
FBEE  AbMISSION  OP  SIX-COBB  THBEAB  YABNS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  lOy  1908. 
Hon  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washingtan^  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the  tariff  hearing  now 
being  held  by  your  honorable  committee,  especially  that  relatm^  to 
our  cotton  manufacture,  and  with  your  permission  will  place  before 
your  committee  some  suggestions  for  their  consideration  as  to  the 
cotton-yarn  schedules. 

You  doubtless  will  remember  the  writer,  who  has  appeared  at 
previous  hearings  of  the  McKinley,  Wilson,  and  Dingley  tariff  acts 
advocating  protective  duties  for  yarn,  my  interest  during  those  years 
being  identified  as  general  manager  of  two  large  corporations  here  in 
New  England  with  an  investment  of  $2,000,000  of  capital  and  pro- 
ducing annually  $2,500,000  of  high-grade  cotton  yarns. 

Having  been  actively  engaged  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  manu- 
facture and  selling  of  yarns,  with  my  practical  experience  thus 
acquired,  it  should  give  me  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  business  and  its 
requirements  for  industry.  Through  the  wise  protection  given  by  our 
Government  under  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  acts  the  industry  has 
expanded  to  marvellous  proportions  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  we  have  still  more  fields  to  conquer  and  wrest  from  our  foreign 
competitors  by  making  still  finer  yarns  in  Nos.  100  to  200,  which 
are  now  being  imported,  and  should  be  made  by  our  American  spin- 
ners. Being  a  firm  believer  in  the  fundamential  principle  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  created  for  the  protection  and 
benefit  of  the  people  within  our  borders,  we  then  must  look  to  our 
Government  for  the  relief  and  correction  of  any  abuses  which  handi- 
cap and  cause  hardships  in  our  social  and  economic  conditions.  Every 
sensible  business  man  realizes  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  con- 
front our  legislators  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  bill,  and  is  willing  to 
admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  perfect  schedules,  or,  if  seemingly 
perfect  when  made,  in  the  course  oi  a  few  years  they  require  adjust- 
ment to  meet  changed  conditions  coming  up  in  all  kinds  of  business. 

Having  been  a  very  careful  student  of  the  workings  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  duties  on  cotton  yarns,  owing  to  the  fact  mat  I  have  been 
charged  more  than  any  other  man  with  the  responsibility  of  the  enactr 
ment  of  said  duties,  it  was  my  original  idea,  and  urgeJin  every  way 
possible,  to  have  them  incorporated  both  in  the  McKinley  and  Wilson 
acts  by  "  assessing  the  duties  upon  the  number  of  the  yams  instead  of 
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their  value,"  as  the  number  of  the  yarn  with  quality  specified  gives 
the  correct  basis  for  its  valuation. 

This  has  proved  to  be  a  practical  and  scientific  system  and  has 
effectually  prevented  undervaluations,  and  the  cotton-yam  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  developed  to  a  wonderful  growth  under  the 
protection  given  it. 

Mr.  Dingley,  when  our  committee  waited  upon  him,  recognized  its 
principle  at  once,  and  said  he  knew  of  my  efforts  in  the  past  to  secure 
this  system,  that  he  was  favorable  to  it,  and  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  see  it  put  into  the  new  tariff  act  which  he  was  preparing. 

After  a  while  the  importer  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  found  a 
way  to  circumvent  and  get  around  the  Government  and  our  domestic 
spinners  by  importing  instead  of  No.  80  yarn  a  No.  78  yam.  This, 
as  you  are  well  aware,  brings  the  duty  on  the  78  in  the  one-fourth- 
cent  classification  instead  of  three-tenths,  making  a  loss  of  5  cents  per 
pound  to  the  Government  on  every  pound  of  the  80  which  has  been 
imported  as  78  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  very  few  of  the  consTimers  are  able  to  detect  the  difference  be- 
tween the  No.  87  and  the  80  yarn.  By  this  subterfuge  the  domestic 
spinners  have  lost  largely  in  spinning  the  80  yarn  under  the  present 
tariff. 

Changes  in  cotton-yam  schedule :  This  now  brings  me  to  the  point 
of  the  changes  in  the  present  schedule  to  meet  the  present  existing 
conditions  of  the  industry,  all  of  which  are  most  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  your  honorable  committee. 

During  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  Act  there  has  come  upon  the 
market  what  is  termed  "  mercerizing  and  gassed  yarns."  This  is  a 
yarn  finished  by  the  process  of  mercerizing  and  gassing  to  imitate  and 
take  the  place  of  silk.  This  is  an  English  patent,  and  a  few  years 
ago  was  first  imported  into  this  country.  Our  consumers  had  to  pay 
40  cents  per  pcund  over  the  natural  yarn  for  the  mercerized  gassed. 

Bv  domestic  competition  capital  has  been  invested  here  in  the  States 
to  do  mercerizing  and  gassing,  and  the  cost  of  this  work  has  been 
brought  down  to  16  cents  per  pound  for  mercerizing  and  gassing.  As 
these  yarns  have  been  largely  imported,  and  in  justice  to  the  capital 
invested  here,  and  to  protect  our  domestic  spinners,  it  seems  wise  now 
to  make  provision?  in  the  schedule  to  have  this  class  of  yarns  bear  a 
duty  greater  than  the  natural  yams,  and  I  would  suggest  that  all 
mercerizing  and  gassed  yarns  bear  a  duty  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
number  per  pound. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  classification  of  one-fourth  cent 
per  number  per  pound  from  the  20s  up  to  and  including  80s  be 
changed  as  follows :  One-fourth  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  for 
No.  20  to  60,  inclusive,  and  the  classification  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  number  per  pound  be  changed  to  No.  60s  and  above — to  bear 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  instead  of  No.  80s  and  above. 

SIX-COHD   THREAD   YARNS. 

Under  the  Dingley  Act  an  unusual  opportunity  was  given  to  our 
American  spinners  to  manufacture  6-cord  thread  yams,  known  as 
"  spool  cottons."  This  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  I  speak  from  the 
standpoint  of  actual  knowledge  of  the  spinning  of  cotton  yarns  here 
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in  America  that  you  can  not  place^  an  order  to-day  with  any  domestic 
spinner  for  6-cord  thread  yams  suitable  for  spool  cotton.  Whv? 
The  manufacturer  of  this  particular  quality  requires  a  great  deal  of 
experience — ^must  be  made  by  skilled  labor  and  old,  experienced  manu- 
facturers. Our  spinners  here  do  not  want  this  business  and  will  not 
make  this  class  of  yam,  preferring  to  manufacture  the  ordinary  2, 3, 
and  4  ply  yarns,  which  do  not  require  the  perfection  in  their  manu- 
facture as  do  the  6-cord  thread  yarns  for  spool  cotton.  These  yams 
now  are  made  exclusively  by  English  spinners  and  by  the  English  and 
American  thread  syndicates.  The  thread  syndicates  do  tneir  own 
spinning,  both  in  England  and  America,  and  finish  their  own  yarns, 
giving  them  practical  control  of  this  industry  of  spool  cotton.  A« 
you  are  aware,  they  have  entered  into  a  combination  both  in  England 
and  America,  making  the  consumers  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  spool 
cotton,  being  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  every  household,  as  common 
6-cord  spool  cotton  sells  to-day  for  6  cents  per  spool.  It  can  be  manu- 
factured at  a  profit  for  4  cents  per  spool.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  section  303  be  changed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  importation 
of  the  6-cord  thread  yearns.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is  this:  There 
are  several  independent  finishing  thread  concerns  who  would  like  to 
import  the  6-cord  thread  yarns  and  do  the  finishing  here.  If  this 
can  be  done,  it  would  also  interest  more  capital  in  the  business  for  fin- 
ishing thread  yarns.  The  effect  would  be,  in  my  mind,  a  great  benefit 
to  the  consumers  of  spool  cottons  and  quite  a  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  no  injustice  would  be  done  our  domestic  spinners.  The 
change  I  suggest  would  be  that  the  6-cord  yarns  other  than  spool  cot- 
ton, now  finished  on  small  spools  and  tubes,  the  same  be  allowed  to 
come  in  in  the  natural  yarn  in  the  form  of  hanks  or  skeins  in  bulk, 
also  on  tubes,  spools,  and  cones  in  the  natural,  12  ounces  or  over  on 
each  spool,  tube,  or  cone,  and  pay  a  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  per  number.  With  these  changes,  as  suggested  above,  the 
American  spinners  would  hiave  all  the  protection  which  is  necessary 
for  the  industry;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  increase  the 
duties  on  common  yarns  or  upon  yams  from  20s  up  to  60s,  inclusive, 
or  to  increase  the  duties  on  yarns  upon  80s  and  above  as  now  levied 
under  the  Dingley  tariff  act. 
Trusting  that  these  changes  will  receive  your  approval,  I  remain, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Arnold  B.  Sanford, 
President  and  Manager 
American  Cotton  Yam  Exchange. 


JUniTS  BKANDES  MANTTFACTTTEINO  COMPANY,  PATEE80N,  N.  J., 
OBJECT  TO  STJOOESTED  BATES  ON  COTTON  YABNS. 

Patehson,  N.  J.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

CJiariman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   In  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  cotton 
yarns,  we  notice  from  the  daily  papers  that  the  domestic  yarn  spin- 
ners have  submitted  a  proposition  to  increase  the  tariff  on  gray  yarns 
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as  follows:  20/2  ply  to  60/2  ply  tp  three-tenths  cent,  and  60/2  and 
upward  to  four-tenths  cent  a  number  per  pound,  and  if  gassed  or 
mercerized  an  additional  one-tenth  cent  a  number  per  pound.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  about  40  per  cent  on  the  tariff 
rates  now  existing. 

We  use  cotton  yam  in  the  above  numbers  quite  extensively — in  the 
raw — in  our  business,  and  the  proposed  rates,  if  they  become  a  law. 
would  be  prohibitive  for  us  m  tne  manufacture  of  a  number  oi 
articles  which  we  make  for  the  notion  trade,  in  that  the  higher  rates 
in  duties  would  necessarily  have  to  be  followed  by  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  article,  an  advance  wnich  would  prohibit 
the  sale  thereof. 

It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  give  preference  to  our  home  articles, 
but  there  are  certain  bindings  for  the  construction  of  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  use  imported  yarns  in  order  to  enable  us,  as  manu- 
facturers, to  compete  with  the  fabric  made  abroad. 

If  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  should  become  effective,  we  would 
have  to  give  up  making  that  class  of  binding,  because  the  woven 
fabric  can  still  be  imported  at  a  price  lower — if  only  a  fraction 
lower — than  we  can  produce  it  here.  Permit  us  therefore  to  enter 
our  protest  against  any  increase  of  existing  duties  on  cotton  yarn. 
Respectfully, 

Julius  Brandes  Manufacturing  Company, 
Julius  Brandes,  President. 


HOSIERY. 

HON.  JOSEPH  0.  CANNON,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  THE  FABA- 
MOTJNT  KNITTING  COMFANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Chicago,  December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  Cannon, 

Uouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  write  you  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  hosiery  made 
on  knitting  machines.  We  may  consistently  consider  this  as  a  new 
industry,  and  the  encouragement  by  the  tariff  on  these  articles  as 
given  the  American  mechanics  and  inventors  has  been  very  great. 
The  manufacturer  has  not  had  time  to  profit  by  these  inventions,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  discard  his  old  ma- 
chines about  every  five  years  and  replace  with  new  equipment  of 
more  recent  invention,  thereby  absorbing  his  profit. 

Japan  and  India  have  and  are  starting  in  where  we  are  to-day, 
and  the  extremely  low  prices  of  their  operatives  would  put  us  out  of 
business  unless  a  protection  is  given  that  will  preserve  our  manufac- 
tures. We  do  not  see  how  any  reduction  can  or  should  be  made  on 
hosiery  classified  Schedule  No.  1,  Cotton  Manufactures,  and  desig- 
nated'under  that  head  as  hosiery  made  on  knitting  machines.  We 
would  request  that  you  use  your  best  efforts  to  retain  this  tariff  as  it 
now  exists. 

Respectfully,  yours. 

Paramount  Knitting  Company, 
Per  W.  E.  Clarke,  Secretary. 
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SHIRTS. 

HUTCHINSON,  PIERCE  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  STATE  THAT  PEES- 
ENT  DUTY  ON  SHIETS  IS  NECESSAEY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Dear  Mr.  Payne:  Inclosed  please  find  letter  to  myself,  and  also 
copy  of  letter  to  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  concerfting  the  ready- 
made  shirt  industry. 

Very  truly,  yours.  E.  J.  Hill 

New  York,  December  14, 1908. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Hill  :  I  am  not  informed  as  to  whether  there  is  any  agi- 
tation on  foot  to  lower  the  tariff  on  imported  shirts  and  other  gar- 
ments such  as  we  manufacture,  but  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  such 
legislation  being  enacted  we  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would 
kindly  inform  us. 

Our  Bridgeport  mills  are  in  full  operation,  giving  employment  to 
a  great  many  hands  and,  we  believe,  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  and  our 
particular  industry  is  one  that  in  our  opinion  certainly  requires  the 
present  tariff. 

The  shirt  business  is  not  a  trust,  but  is  conducted  by  a  great  many 
independent  manufacturers  all  over  this  country;  and  the  result  is 
that  the  average  American  citizen  can  buy,  ready  made,  a  far  better 
shirt,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price,  than  ever  before  in  this  countiy. 

Senator  Bulkeley  wrote  us  last  September  as  to  our  views,  which 
we  gave  him  in  the  letter  of  which  I  inclose  copy.  This  letter  shows 
how  we  look  at  the  question,  and  we  will  not  take  up  your  time  by 
going  into  the  matter  any  further. 

We  should  like  to  say,  in  closing,  that  the  cost  of  labor  on  such 
goods  as  we  manufacture  is  verv  large,  and  is  practically  the  main 
cost,  so  that  anything  that  tends  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
would  be  extremely  harmful,  we  think,  to  the  many  people  who  now 
make  their  livelihood  in  our  industry. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  and  for  a  reply  at  your  conven- 
ience, I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Hutchinson,  Pierce  &  Co., 

(ieorge  S.  Brown,  President. 


New  York,  September  -J,  1908. 

Hon.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  U.  S.  S., 

Hartford.  Conn. 
Dear  Senator:  In  reply  to  your  circular  would  say  that  the  many 
questions  you  ask,  if  answered  properly,  would  not  have  the  attention 
they  deserve  in  the  small  space  given,  and  they  are  too  far-reaching 
in  dieir  results  for  us  to  attempt  to  answer  them  offhand. 
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We  think  the  prime  factor  in  all  tariflp  discussions  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  that  is,  the  great  difference  in  wages  paid  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  If  the  employees  in  this  country  would 
be  willing  to  work  for  the  same  schedule  of  wages  paid  abroad,  we 
think  that  most  manufacturers  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  entire  tariff  abolished,  as  far  as  their  interest  is  concerned. 

We  are  not  only  employers  of  labor,  but  we  are  also  purchasers  of 
material  that  we  use  in  manufacturing  our  garments,  and  as  we  pur- 
chase both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  values  of  certain  fabrics  in  Doth  countries,  and  we 
say,  unhesitatingly,  that  if  the  tariff  was  materially  reduced  on  cer- 
tain grades  of  woven  fabrics  the  imported  fabrics  would  certainly 
either  drive  out  the  domestic  to  a  large  extent  or  else  compel  the 
American  manufacturers  to  reduce  their  labor  scale  to  the  wages  paid 
abroad. 

We  do  think  that  if  any  revision  of  the  tariff  is  made  it  should  be 
made  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  lines  upon  which  the  tariff 
revision  is  talked  of,  and  that  it  should  not  be  revised  by  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  writer  thinks 
that  one  indisputable  fact  remains,  and,  of  course,  it  might  be  said 
that  it  is  a  selfish  way  to  look  at  it,  but  most  people  are  selfish,  and 
most  countries  are  selfish,  as  far  as  their  own  interests  are  concerned, 
and  it  is  certainly  an  undisputed  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  citizens 
in  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  and  have  earned 
more  money  as  a  whole  under  the  protective  tariff  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Hutchinson,  PrERCB  &  Co., 
George  S.  Brown,  President. 


HON.  WILUAM  HUGHES,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  MAN- 
HATTAN SHIBT  COMPANY,  FATEBSON,  N.  J.,  BELATIVE  TO 
SHIKTS. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  December  H^  1908, 
Hon.  William  Hughes, 

Member  of  Congress^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  tariff  question  up  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in 
regard  thereto  as  far  as  appertains  to  the  question  of  shirts. 

The  undersigned  has  spoken  in  regard  to  this  matter  with  several 
other  shirt  manufacturers,  and  we  concluded  best  for  the  present  to 
write  to  our  Representatives  in  Congress  and  ask  their  advice  what 
is  best  to  do  in  tne  matter.  We  would  suggest  for  the  present,  if  not 
asking  too  much  of  you,  to  find  out,  if  you  can  do  it,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  whether  anything  has  been  proposed  touching  our 
line  of  goods;  and  if  so,  kindly  let  us  know. 

We  do  not  ask  anything  in  particular,  but  what  we  do  ask  is  that 
the  tariff  as  it  now  exists  remain  in  statu  quo,  as  any  revision  in  this 
line  would  certainly  do  us  harm  and  no  one  any  good. 

I  will  take  pleasure  when  you  come  home  next  week  to  talk  this 
matter  over  with  you  further.    In  the  meanwhile  before  you  come 
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home,  if  you  can  look  this  up  for  us,  whether  there  is  anything  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  appertaining  to  shirts,  kindly  do  so 
and  much  oblige, 

Yours,  truly,  The  Manhattan  Shikt  Co., 

Per  Lewis  Levi,  President 


Decembeb  17, 1908. 
Hon.  William  Hughes,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  16th  instant  received,  and  I  will  file  the 
communication  as  requested.  A  brief  on  the  subject  of  shirts  was 
filed  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  print  No.  33,  at  page  4853,  and  I  am  sending  you  herewiUi 
a  copy  of  the  same. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ,  Clerh 


LADIES'  COTTON  GLOVES. 

AMERICAN  UANTTFACTTJBEBS  STJBHIT  COMFABISONS  OF  FOR- 
EIGN AND  DOMESTIC  COSTS  IN  THE  MANTTFACTXTBE  OF  COTTON 
GLOVES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  10, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  Comparative  cost  of  ladies'  cotton  gloves  sold  at  whole- 
sale at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  dozen  pairs,  made  of  S^o.  80  combed  yam, 
weighing  8  ounces  per  dozen  pairs: 

I  /lAmionv       United 
I  Germany,      g^^^ 


Yam 

Other  material. 

Wa^es 

Mfll  expenses.. 


•0.28! 

|0.« 

.16 

.» 

.25 

.» 

.12 

.15 

.80 

1.75 

CentL 

DlflPerence  in  cost - —    96 

Duty  collected 40 

Comparative  cost  of  a  lady's  lisle  glove,  sold  at  wholesale  at  about 
$2.50  to  $2.75  per  dozen  pairs,  made  out  of  160/2  lisle  yam,  weighing 
about  10  ounces  per  dozen  pairs : 

Germany.      g^^,^ 

I  ' 


Yarn 

Other  material. 

Waces 

Mill  expenses.. 


90.60 

10.90 

.20 

.» 

.36 

1.S5 

.20 

.» 

1.35 


2.W 


Difference  in  cost |1. 36 

Dnty  collected ,68 
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Cotton  gloves  are  now  classed  as  cotton  wearing  apparel,  and  are 
assessed  under  paragraph  314  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  absolutely 
inadequate,  and  inasmuch  as  the  law  about  to  be  framed  is  supposed 
to  protect  American  industries  to  the  extent  of  the  cJifference  between 
the  American  and  the  foreign  cost  (to  say  nothing  of  a  margin  of 
profit) ,  we  respectfully  ask  that  your  committee  fix  a  rate  of  duty 
on  cotton  gloves  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  at  least  a 
share  of  the  American  trade,  and  that  will  put  us  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  the  European  mills,  who  are  now  monopolizing  this  par- 
ticular industry.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  would  suggest  that  cot- 
ton gloves  be  taken  out  of  their  present  classification  and  made  duti- 
able under  a  new  paragraph,  to  read  as  follows : 

Gloves  and  mittens,  including  those  commercially  known  as  "  fabric  gloves," 
composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at 
not  more  than  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairs,  eighty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  valued 
at  more  than  one  dollar  and  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen 
pairs,  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairs;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  dozen  pairs  and  not  more  than  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  valued  at  more  than  two  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs  and  not  more  than  three  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  two  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs;  valued  at  more  than  three  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  eighty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

The  above  to  be  the  minimum  rates,  and  the  maximum  rate  to  be 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  all  the  foregoing. 
Most  respectfully  submitted. 

Niagara  Silk  Mills, 
By  J.  S.  Shanahan,  President^ 

North  Tonawanda^  N,  Y. 
Clark  Textile  Co., 
By  J.  H.  Clark,  President^ 

Saratoga^  N.  Y. 
The  Gloversville  Silk  Mills, 
By  Albert  M.  Banker,  President^ 

Gloversville^  N.  Y. 


TRIMMINGS  AND  BRAIDS. 

New  York,  December  2,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We,  as  manufacturers,  are  particularlv  interested  in  the 
articles  named  in  paragraph  339,  trimmings  and  oraids  "  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton." 

The  duty  of  60  per  cent  is  now  applied  to  these  goods.  While  suffi- 
cient on  the  lower  grades  to  permit  of  their  profitable  manufacture 
here,  we  find  it  very  hard  to  compete  with  higher  grades  on  imported 
goods,  and  we  should  like  to  be  heard  specifically  if  the  opportunity 
IS  afforded  us. 

We  might  further  suggest  in  order  to  clarify  the  articles — ^braids— 
that  the  words  "  fancy  woven  braids  and  tapes  "  be  inserted  in  this 
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paragraph  in  addition,  for  the  importers  have  instituted  several  suits 

against  the  Government  in  this  connection. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sanford  Nabrow  Fabric  Co., 
Chas.  S.  King,  President. 


UNION  TOWELS  AND  CRASHES. 

THE  LOWELL   (MASS.)   TEXTILE  COHFAHT  ASKS  FOB  HABGII 
BETWEEN  nS  FINISHEI)  PBODTTCT  AND  YABNS. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  December  P,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Our  business  is  the  manufacture  of  union  towels  and 
crashes.  Our  raw  material  consists  of  medium-size  cotton  yarns  and 
linen  yarns  from  No.  7  to  No.  25.  There  is  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on 
the  linen  yarns  and  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  our  finished  goods.  If 
this  margin  on  union  goods  is  in  any  way  made  less,  it  will  be  fatal 
to  us. 

We  are  at  present  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers on  the  all-linen  goods,  the  duty  on  which  is  50  per  cent. 

In  order  to  protect  what  business  we  have  we  ask  for  a  margin  of 
5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  on  the  union  goods,  and  in  order  to  endeavor 
to  get  business  in  the  all-linen  field  we  ask  for  a  difference  of  at  least 
20  per  cent  between  the  duty  on  linen  yams  and  the  manufactured 
product. 

These  changes  would  put  us  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  the 
foreign  manufacturers. 

Very  respectfully,  The  Lowell  Textile  Co., 

Harold  Selfridoe, 

Treasurer. 


WEBBINGS  AND  LACES. 

THE  ANSONIA  (CONN.)  0.  &  C.  COMPANY  TTEOES  BETENTION  OF 
PBESENT  DITTIES  ON  THESE  AND  SIMILAB  ABTICLES. 

Ansonia,  Conn.,  December  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  elastic  webbing,  beltings,  lamp 
wicks,  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings,  elastic  cords,  tapes,  etc.,  we  de- 
sire briefly  to  state  our  position  regarding  any  possible  revision  of 
the  present  tariff  on  these  goods  now  covered  by  Schedule  I,  para- 
graph 320 ;  also  Schedule  L,  paragraph  389. 

Under  the  present  tariff  considerable  quantities  of  the  fine  grades 
of  goods  are  imported;  consequently  domestic  production  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  coarse  and  cheaper  grades. 
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Labor  is  a  very  large  factor  in  the  cheaper  grades,  and  our  domes- 
tic labor  is  double,  and  in  some  operations  treble,  that  of  foreign 
countries. 

Any  reduction  in  tariff  would  mean  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
wages  or  disaster  to  the  industry  here. 

There  is  no  trust,  combination,  or  price  agreement  of  any  kind 
between  domestic  manufacturers  of  any  of  these  goods,  and,  owing 
to  peculiar  conditions,  none  is  practical. 

Competition  is  keen  and  profits  are  small,  running  from  5  to  10 

Ser  cent,  according  to  conditions.    More  specific  information  and 
etailed  facts  will  be  furnished  if  desired. 

We  strongly  advise  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  tariff 
on  any  of  the  above-mentioned  goods. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Ansonia  O.  &  C.  Co., 
A.  T.  Terrell,  Secretary. 
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SCHEDULE  J -FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE,  AND  MANU- 
FACTURES OF. 

BURLAP. 

J.  loss  GOUiirS,  IMPORTER,  ADVOCATES  A  SPECIFIC  DXTTT  OF 
OITE  CENT  PER  POTJirD  OIT  BXTRLAP. 

New  York,  December  11, 1908. 
Secretary  Tariff  Revision  Committee, 

WasJiiTigton,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  been  an  importer  of  burlap  and  a  manufacturer  of  bags 
for  the  past  twentj-one  years. 

I  beff  to  submit  that  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  schedule  on 
burlap,  nolding  to  a  duty,  and  not  making  the  goods  free,  that  the  duty 
be  made  uniform  at  the  rate  of,  say,  1  cent  per  pound,  instead  of  at 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I 
respectfully  inclose  letters  from  two  Dundee  exporters  that  this  would 
be  simple  and  uniform.  Such  a  rate  of  duty  would  also  do  away  com- 
pletely with  the  vexatious  problem  of  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of 
export,  which  causes  at  times  considerable  loss  to  the  innocent  im- 

Eorter,  for  the  reason  that  when  an  importer  of  burlap  in  this  country 
U3's  goods  at,  let  us  say,  2  pence  per  yard  in  Calcutta,  perhaps  two  or 
four  months  in  advance  of  the  date  or  shipment,  making  his  contract 
for  monthly  shipments  and  basing  his  duty  cost  for  his  entire  purchase 
(which  he  may  have  sold  to  a  consumer  nere)  upon  the  value  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  and  the  market  advances,  the  ad  valorem  rate 
causes  him  a  loss  of  the  difference  between  his  purchase  price  and  the 
market  price  at  the  time  the  goods  happen  to  be  forwarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  market  dcclmes,  the  importer  still  has  to  pay  his  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  his  purchase  price. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  means  to  be  as  '*  one-sided 
and  unfair*'  in  the  collection  of  duties  as  tliis,  and  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  merely  reauires  the  attention  of  an  unprejudiced  committee 
like  yourselves  to  De  rectified.  The  simplest  way  of  rectifying  it 
is  to  collect  duty  by  the  pound.  The  bales  are  weighed  here  on  the 
dock,  verifying  the  weights  of  the  goods  as  stated  on  the  outside  of 
each  bale,  which  weights  are  again  stated  on  the  consular  invoices, 
and  this  would  entirely  do  away  with  the  ad  valorem  unfairness. 

Personally,  and  as  a  bag  manufacturer,  the  writer  is  in  favor  of 
free  trade  on  burlap  and  a  duty  oh  manuifactured  ba^j^s.  The  great 
bulk  of  burlap  now  comes  from  India,  where  labor  is  worth  on  an 
average  about  20  cents  per  day.  The  wider  and  finer  grades  are 
made  in  Dundee,  where  average  mill  labor  is  about  70  cents  per  da}^. 
No  jute  is  grown  in  America,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  labor  con- 
ditions in  this  country  at  present  to  get  down  to  a  basis  where  they 
can  compete  with  such  wages.     If  the  duty  upon  manufactured  bags 
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is  kept  where  it  is  at  present,  or  is  put  to  a  uniform  price  of,  say,  2 
cents  per  pound,  while  jburlap  is  put  on  the  free  list,  without  weary- 
ing your  board  with  statistics,  I  can  state  that  the  cost  of  flour  to 
every  consumer  in  the  country  could  be  reduc^^d  one  one-hundred- 
and-twentieth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  the  farming  community  would 
be  greatly  benefited,  because  all  the  bags  that  move  produce  through- 
out the  country  would  be  cheaper;  fertilizer  bags  would  be  cheaper — 
burlap  used  in  wrapping  fumfture  w^ould  be  cheaper — and  no  Ameri- 
can industry  would  be  nurt,  because  we  do  not  make  burlap  in  this 
country.  Li  fact,  on  the  contrarjr,  it  has  been  my  invariable  expe- 
rience that  the  cheaper  an  article  is  the  more  it  is  consumed,  ana  if 
bags  were  cheaper  through  burlap  being  free,  more  people  would  be 
employed  in  this  country  making  them,  provided  that  the  duty  upon 
new  bags  and  second-hand  bags  importea  to  this  country  is  sufficient 
to  keep  them  out.  Milhons  and  millions  of  second-hand  bags  are 
brought  back  to  tliis  countrjr  now.,  employing  thousands  of  people 
in  Europe,  gathering,  repairing,  baUng,  and  shipping  them  back 
here.  They  should  not  come  here.  We  should  be  making  those 
new  bags  in  this  country  and  paying  those  wages  here.  There  would 
be  more  benefit  in  the  payment  of  the  wages  and  in  the  employment 
of  the  people  than  in  tne  collection  of  the  duty,  and  if  the  revenues 
of  the  country  mil  stand  it,  in  my  opinion,  burlap  is  one  of  the 
items  that  should  be  restored  to  the  free  Ust,  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Cleveland  administration,  always  provided,  however,  that  the 
new  and  second  hand  bags  are  macle  autiable.  And  I  am  not  & 
Democrat. 

Permit  me  to  add  one  more  fact:  Porto  Rico,  now  one  of  ourselves, 
and  Cuba,  with  a  reciprocal  duty  in  our  favor  (and  wliich  will  very 
Ukely  become  one  of  ourselves),  use  between  them  about  10,000,000 
of  very  fine  large  heavy  sacks  for  exporting  sugar.  India  gets  all 
that  trade,  and  yet  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  at  our  doors.  Those 
bags  are  made  by  hand,  and  thousands  of  people  are  employed  makiii^ 
them  every  year. 

The  collection  of  a  duty  upon  bags  in  this  country  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  present  duty  in  Cuba,  with  the  reciprocity 
clause  favoring  us  here  in  Cuba,  and  the  admission  to  this  country  of 
those  goods  made  in  India  just  the  same,  but  brought  here  free,  would 
probably  start  a  bag  factory  in  Porto  Rico  and  one  or  two  in  Cuba 
with  American  money,  or,  if  not  there,  would  start  several  bag  factories 
in  this  country  making  tliis  one  kind  of  bag  in  particular  for  the  West 
Indies  trade. 

Respectfully,  J.  Ross  Collins,  Importer, 


Exhibit  A. 

Dundee,  November  27,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  Ross  Collins,  New  York, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  glad  to 'hear  that  there  is  a  probability  of 
making  the  rate  on  burlaps  1  cent  per  pound,  doing  away  with  the 
ad  valorem  duty.  This  certainly  would  be  great  saving  of  details 
and  ought  to  facilitate  business  considerably. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  proposal  \vill  go  through. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  MOIJLISON  KlI>D  &   Co. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Dundee,  November  2J^,  1908. 
James  Ross  Collins,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Deab  Sib:  Your  favors  of  16th  with  acceptance,  for  which  we  are 
obliged. 

We  presume  it  is  not  the  consular  invoice  which  you  desire  in 
triplicate,  but  our  trade  '*  Statement,''  and  we  send  you  two  more 
copies  of  the  last.  The  customs  have  to  do  only  with  the  consulated 
invoice. 

We  certainly  a^ree  with  you  as  to  the  simplicity  and  advantages 
generally  of  a  uniform  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  burlaps  and  no 
ad  valorem  duty.  Some  importers  who  are  in  the  lower  class  end, 
such  as  Calcutta  burlaps  ana  cheap  baggings,  might  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  as  against  dealers  in  finer  sorts.  For  instance,  you 
can j  get  lOJ-ounce/40  burlapsj  ordinary  at  about  2  pence,  whereas 

fine  <^c^  quality  might  run  to  4 J  pence  per  yard.     Both  would  pay 

the  same  duty  under  the  method  you  propose. 

We  have  added  1,000  yards  to  your  order,  as  desired. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  G.  Irving  &  Co. 


Exhibit  C. 
[Duplicate.] 


Jca.  Ross  Collins f  esq,^  New   York^  to  W.  G.  Irving  dc  Co.    Forwarded   per  Anchor 
"      ^    ".  Califi      '        --------        -  -      - 


Dundee,  November  18 1  1908. 

dc  Co.    Forwarded   pe 
Line  S.  S.  Catifomia  to  New  York.    Freight  paid,     TermSf  as  usual, 

<^^^^^    No.810,lbale,  14pc8.4(/'No.7660<g>canvas,2870at4.i\d.  £51  11    5 

Great  Britain.    No.  811,  I  bale,  14  pes.  24^^             do            2893  2. }  J  d.     33  18    1 

85  9    6 

2  per  cent  discount 1  14    2 

83  15    4 
Consul,  10/4;  stamp,  1/-;  collecting,  6/4 17    8 

84  13    0 

Qrosa  weight.  Tare.  Meast. 

No.  810 cwt.  21    3    19,            28  lbs.  48/2"^ 

No.  811 cwt.  13    1      3.            16  lbs.  27/4'^ 

E.  A  O.  E. 
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Exhibit  D. 

[TilpUcate.] 

Dundee,  November  18, 1908. 

Jcu.  Ro8s  CollinSy  esq..  New  York,  to  W.  G.  Irving  &  Co.    Forwarded  per  Andwn  Line 
S.  S.  Valifomia  to  New  York.    Freight  paid.     Terms  as  usual. 

<;jB^     No.810,lbale,14pcB.4(K'No.7660  ^Canvas,2870,at4.A<i.  £51  11    5 

Great  Britain.    No.  811, 1  bale,  14  pes.  24^'  No.  7660  <C>  Canvas,  2893,  at 

2.}i<i 33  18    I 

85  9    6 

2  per  cent  discount 1  14   2 

83  15    4 
Consul  10/4;  stamp  1/-;  collecting  6/4 17    8 

84  13    0 

Qross  weight. '               Tare.  KeMt. 

No.810 Cwt.21    3    19           28  lbs.  48/2^' 

No.811 Cwt.l3    1      3            16lbB.  27/4'' 

E.  &  0.  E. 


LACES. 

I.  A.  LAHET  &  SONS,  NEW  TORE  CITT,  RECOMMEND  A  REDUC- 
TION OF  DUTY  ON  LACES. 

New  York,  December  18,  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  Washington,  D,\  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  compiling  the 
tariff,  and  trust  that  they  will  receive  favorable  notice. 

We  consider  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  laces  enormous  and  trust 
that  the  duty  will  be  reduced  considerably.  The  most  feasible  way, 
if  ad  valorem  duties  are  to  continue,  would  be  to  reduce  the  duty, 
perhaps,  5  per  cent  semiannually.  By  such  methods  the  holders  of 
stocks  here  would  not  sustain  such  neavv  losses.  We  trust  that 
duties  on  hand-made  laces  may  be  reduced  at  once  and  believe  that 
if  the  goods  were  admitted  at  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  the  revenue 
derived  from  these  goods  would  far  exceed  what  the  Government  has 
received  for  years,  as  it  is  conceded  that  the  bulk  of  these  goods  are 
smuggled,  60  per  cent  duty  being  a  great  incentive.  Real  laces,  or 
what  are  known  as  ''hand-made''  laces  on  cushions,  etc. — great 
values  of  these  can  be  put  in  a  very  small  space. 

Our  Mr.  I.  A.  Lahey  has  been  in  the  lace  trade  since  1854. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

I.  A.  Lahey  &  Sons. 
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LACES  AND  EMBROIDERIES. 

AMEBICAS  MAHXTFACTITBEES  OF  WOMEK'S  WEAK  ASK  FOB  BE- 
DTJCTIOV  OF  DUTIES  OV  ABTICLES  USED. 

New  York,  December  18, 1908, 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  a  petition  of  manufacturers  of 
women's,  misses',  children's,  and  infants'  underwear,  waists,  dresses, 
corsets,  hats,  caps,  aprons,  etc.,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
behalf  of  a  reduced  tariff  on  laces  and  embroideries,  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  for  the  valued  consideration  of  the  honorable  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Newmark  Bros.  &  Salzman, 
Fred  Newmark. 


December  18,  1908. 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  women's,  misses', 
children's,  and  infants'  underwear,  dresses,  waists,  corsets,  hats,  caps, 
aprons,  etc.,  employing  many  thousands  of  skilled  operators,  respect- 
fully present  to  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  follows: 

The  manufacturers  of  such  underwear,  waists,  dresses,  corsets, 
hats,  aprons,  etc.,  throughout  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  thereof,  use  large  quantities  of  trimmings,  such  as 
laces  and  embroideries,  the  character,  pattern,  and  shape  of  which 
constitute  them  as  an  essential  and  important  portion  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  garments.  One  of  the 
principal  features  of  this  manufacture  is  the  application  of  such 
trimmings  to  the  garments,  necessitating  the  employment  of  skilled 
labor.  A  very  large  proportion  of  such  labor  in  these  industries  is 
engaged  in  the  application  of  these  trimmings  to  the  garments. 

We  therefore  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  honorable  com- 
mittee the  fact  that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  trimmings  used  in  such 
application  in  the  manufacture  or  such  garments,  the  larger  must 
necessarily  be  the  number  of  skilled  employees  engaged  in  such  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  present  excessive  high  tariflf 
so  enhances  the  cost  of  laces  and  embroideries  that  as  a  result  it  mate- 
rially restricts  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  such  garments,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  number  of  skilled  hands  emploved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  aforesaid  garments  is  greatly  reducea. 

In  the  many  years  during  which  the  manufacture  of  laces  and 
embroideries  in  this  country  has  been  protected  by  a  high  tariff  the 
production  of  such  laces  and  embroideries  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  aforesaid  garments  has  been  negligible  in  quantity  and  largely 
of  a  very  inferior  quality.         -\. 
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In  order  to  overcome  the  excessive  tarifT  upon  laces  and  embroid- 
eries, it  has  been  necessary  for  the  importers  of  these  trimmings  to 
supply  an  inferior  ^ade  of  goods,  made  especially  for  the  American 
market,  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  garments  that  can  be  sold  to 
the  masses  at  popular  prices. 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  lower  tariff  on  these  trimmings  will  bring 
them  into  larger  use  for  the  manufacture  of  popular-priced  garments, 
and  thus  give  employment  to  a  greater  numoer  of  skilled  hands. 

The  undersigned  confidently  anticipate,  from  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  last  few  vears  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  the  garments 
referred  to,  that  if  the  tariff  on  laces  and  embroideries  should  be  con- 
siderably reduced  the  use  of  them  would  be  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  from  their  importation 
would  exceed  in  amount  that  which  is  now  derived  under  the  present 
high  tariff. 

The  excessive  duty  on  this  class  of  trimmings  greatly  restricts  the 
exj)ort  to  foreign  countries  of  the  class  of  goods  manufactured  hj  the 
petitioners.  The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  women's,  misses', 
children's  and  infants'  underwear,  waists,  dresses,  corsets,  hats,  caps, 
aprons,  etc.,  further  beUeve  that  the  artistic  character  of  such  jgoods 
manufactured  in  this  country  is  superior  to  that  of  garments  of  similar 
nature  manufactured  in  other  countries.  These  garments  are  com- 
posed of  cotton  material,  the  cotton  of  which  is  grown  in  this  country, 
the  cloth  woven,  the  thread  spun,  and  the  buttons  manufactured 
here,  and  added  to  these  advantages  are  the  more  up-to-date  wid 
superior  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is  therefore  beUeved  that  with 
a  lower  tariff  on  trimmings  the  American  manufacturers  of  such 
garments  will  be  enabled  to  eventually  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers  and  obtain  an  outlet  in  every  civilized  country  of  the 
world. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned 
a  duty  upon  such  trimmings  should  not  exceed  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  have  joined  in  this  petition  and 
sign  their  names  hereto  and  set  opposite  their  names  their  addresses 
and  the  number  of  their  emplovees. 

Dated  December  12,  1908. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


I  I  Niim- 

Firm  name.  |  Address.  ^^  ^ 

ployees. 


The  A .  H.  Jackson  Manufaciuring  Co..  by  A.  II.  Jacksonj?rGsldent.    Fremont,  Ohio 1,000 

M.  Martin  &  Co..  by  J.  L.  Hollander,  president,  and  H.  8.  Mar-     New  York '  3,000 

tin.  vlco-presldent  and  treasurer. 

The  Lisau  Ladiea  Underwear  Manufactnring  Co.,  by  Herman  I do...-. fiOO 

Brill.  1 

Sondheim,  Stein  t^-  Co..  by  S.  Sondholm do 450 

A.  S.  Isuson \ do SOO 

Adelson  &  Simon ! do j  500 

Ne^\^na^k  Bros.  &  Salrman do i  750 

.\.  S.Tn  &  Bros 2S0 

Mltcholl  &  Kronen  berg  Co. .  by  J.  Mitchell,  president :  200*   and   202    Greene   at,  350 

Prince  <t  Co.,  by  Z.  Prince Southeastcomer  Eighth  and  •        250 

St.    Charles   streets,    St 
I^ois,  Mo. 

Olian  Bros.  &  Co..  by  Leslie  Olian 717  Lucas  avenue 

Monarch  Waist  Co..  by  L.  H.  Weil St.  Louis,  Mo 

illgb  Art  Waist  Co.,  by  Max  S.  Mayer,  president do 

Schwade  &  Wild.  V.v  .-^chwadz 

Ferguson  Mo  Kinney  Drv  Goods  Co.,  by  Rhowlin  Carey St.  I^ouls,  Mo 
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Finn  name. 


Brq^ln,  Simon  j&  Co.,  by  BenJ.  Bre^tein. 


.  Dornbuacn.. 


M.  Dombaach  &  Co.,  bv 

K.  A.  Feore  &  Co.,  by  L.  F.  T.  Feore 

M.  H.  Horowitz  Sons,  by  Julius  Horowitx. 

Levi  Bros.,  by  Joe  B.  Levi 

Grossman  4e  Hecht,  by  Herman  8.  Hecht  . 
MasRoevitz  &  Hecht,  by  E.  MasRoevitx.. . 

L.  Herman  dc  Co.,  by  J,  A.  Herman 

Julius  Sonn  &  Co.,  by  Julius  Bonn. 


Address. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


119  SpriuR  street 

120  M  ooster  street 

73-5  W.  Houston 

50  W.  Houston  street 

51  Greene  street 

i")!  East  nth  street,  N.Y. 


v^m  uj  4uiiua  ovuu. *ft  luuav  «am4  9i>j 

H.  Lewis,  by  M.  Lewis .131  Canal  street 

L.  Braun  A  Co Pittsburg,  Pa. . 

M.  Weisman  &  Son I  New  York 

Rosen  Brothers I do 

Phil  G.  Heen  &  Sons I 

H.  H.Hamilton  «t  Co. 


8.  N.  Beck  &  Co.,  by  A.  W.  Wolf New  York 

Samuel  Heller  it  Co.,  bv  Samuel  Heller,  president do 

Queen  Manufacturinf^Co.,  by  Max  KuUer do 

Fuld  Bros.,  by  Jonas  Fuld do 

Joseph  WIen ' do 

SchlauK  &  Frlngston,  by  H.  Schlaug ; do 

Samuel  Com do 

Reliance  Waist  Co.,  by  Samuel  Halperln do 

J.  Rosenband  &  Co ; do 

L.S.  Henthalife  Bro 

8.  Mayer  &  Sons I 

Brown  <Sr  Co.,  by  Jacob  Brown '  New  York 

Robert  Bernhardt  Co.,  by  Robert  Bombard  A  Co i do 

Rosenthal  Bros.  Co do 

Henry  Cohen  Co.,  by  Max  Cohen do 

Piopp  &  Gerrlck,  by  I.  E.  Oerrick do 

Lay  &.  Way  Co.,  by  H.  Ashmore,  secrptHry do 

Storm,  Eisendrath  Co. ,  by  Louis  Elsendrath  president Chicago,  111 

Kiels  &  Hubbard,  by  A.  Krels,  president do 

B.  Lowftz  A  Co. ,  by  C.  A.  Shipley do 

Hugo  Der  Brock  &  Co.,  by  A.  Levi do 

Gage- Downs  Co.,  by  W.  Lehman,  president do 

Gory  &  Helle.  by  L  G.  Helle do 

Countess  Waist  Co.,  by  A.  D.  Riehey do 

D.  Schwartz,  manu^turer  of  skirts do 

Chfcago  Muslin  Underwear  Co.,  by  J.  V.  Zuiswanger,  president.. do 

Oshkosh  Muslin  Underwear  Co.,  by  Sol  Kingsbaker,  secretary  — ■  Oshko.sli.  Wis  — 

R.  Kushbaum  &  Son,  by  B.  W.  Kuahbaum Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gem  Garment  Co..  per  C.  W.  8.  Cole j do 

Gustave  8.  Roth,  by  Gustavo  8.  Koth 16    East    Broadway, 

'      York. 

Raodell  Underwear  Co.,  by  Louis  Roth 49    East    Broadway,    New 

York. 

64  Grand  street,  New  York.. 

New  York 


50 

25 

80 

30 

50 

60 

60 

65 

200 

50 

75 

150 

125 

150 

125 

300 

100 

25 

100 

150 

150 

60 

200 

40 

90 

120 

75 

100 

500 

80 

150 

200 

2,200 

40 

100 

125 


160 
100 
75 


New 


Rosenberg  &  Z.  Zuckerman,  by  H.  Zuckerman 

QntmanBros.,  by  L.  Gutman 

Emanuel  Kohn&  Co..  by  Eph.  Kohn , do 

A.  Solomon,  by  A.  Solomon I  73-75  West  Houston  street, 

I      New  York. 
Cerf  A  Bros.,  by  J.  Cerf I  56-68  West  Twenty-second 

stn^ot.  New  York. 
The  Lady  Ware  Co.,  by  W.  Simon '  119     West     Twenty-third 

street,  New  York. 

Ratner  B  roa.,  by  X aron  Ratner New  York 

BIrkenfeld,  Strauss  6c  Co.,  by  Henrv  M.  Strauss 61-67  Wooster  street,  N .  Y . . 

Coenrell  &  Boulter  Co.,  by  Geo.  H.  Jacobs Newark,  N.J 

Imtbt  &  George  Co.,  by  Joseph  J.  George Worcester,  Mass 

8.  Seder  &  Bro..  by  J.  S.  Soaer do 

Worcester  Muslin  Underwear  Co.,  D.  Pobollnski  A.  Sons,  proprle>   do 

tors,  by  Luis  Pobollnski. 

Qraen4&  Green  Co.,  by  Harrv  S.  Green,  treasurer do 

The  Belle  Waist  Co.,  by  Rich.  W.  Sawyer,  president Boston,  Mass 

Myer  Rosenfield,  by  G .  L.  Rosenfleld do 

J.  Gordon  A  Co.,  by  J.  Gordon,  proprietor 19  Colu  nbia  street,  Boston, 


J.  W.  Frederick  A  Co.,  by  8.  P.  Moorhouse ,  Boston, 

Falrmonnt  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Wm.  G.  Nunn,  treasurer i  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Standard  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Joseph  P.  Morse,  treasurer ;  77  Bedford  street,  B(»ton, 

Moss. 

Brown  Durrell  Co.,  by  T.  B.  FItzpatrick Boston,  Mass 

Whitall  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Albert  L.  Paul Lowell.  Mass 

Ross,  Eveleth  &  IngaUs  Co.,  by  J.  Frank  Russ Boston,  Mass 

Kingston  Bustle  Co.,  by  H.  Soloman do 

Davts  Frank  <fe  Co.,  by  Davis  Frank do 

Hub  Wrapper  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  H .  Cohen 05  E.ssex  strret ,  Boston 

Wm.  H.  Bums  Co.,  by  Wesley  L.  Kendall,  treasurer Worcester,  Mass 

TheGiD^te  Skirt  Co^  by  N.  U.  Gillette,  president Cortland,  N.Y 


115 
300 
226 
140 

160 

206 
105 
40 
75 


175 

300 
850 
500 
75 
125 
175 

250 
105 
250 


200 
125 
500 


250 
500 

25 
150 

75 
800 

75 
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Firm  name. 


The  Columbia  Skirt  Co.,  by  N.  H.  GiHette,  president . 

The  New  York  Skirt  Co..  by  H.  R.  GUiette 

Wertheimer  &  Co.,  by  Jos.  werthel  ner 

Kauffman  dc  Harris,  by  Louis  Kauflman 

Stynson  Bros.,  by  Louis  Stynson 

A.  Rosenblatt  A  Son.  by  A.  Rosenblatt 

M.  Franks  Co.,  by  A.  T.  Frank 

Julius  Blron  Co.,  by  A.  Biron 

KoUarsky  Bros.,  by  Sam'l  Kotlarsky 

Rosen  Bros.,  by  Joseph  Rosen 

I.  Relnish  ASon,  by  Jacob  C.  Reinish 


Rand  Bros.,  by  iacob  Uhr. 

Gartenlaub  &  Hand,  by  I.  Gartenlaub , 

BenJ.  Tuck«fc  Son 

M.  Busch 

H.  C.  Feld  &  Co.,  by  Chas.  Feld 

Moldawer  Si  MUgrim  Co.,  by  Wm.  Moldawer 

The  Union  Novelty  Mfe.  Co.,  by  Louis  Eichberg. 
Kaufman  &  Rubin,  by  Moses  Faustmann. . 


AddJ«as. 


Sunt- 
berof 

ployeci. 


995  Broadway, New  York.. . . 

Cortland,  N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

....do 

do 

.-..do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1304  Arch  street 

Philadelphia 

do 

do 


Philadelphia 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Richmond,  Vt 

W  ilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


Stone  Bros.  &,  Co.,  by  Morris  Stone 

L  Brod  &  Co.,  by  Israel  Brod 

Karpf  &  Weiner,  by  Louis  Karpf 

Lanio  A  Lareson,  by  N.  Lanio 

Richmond  Underwear  Co.,  by  J.  S.  Baker,  president 

Qalland  Brothers,  by  Geo.  Galland,  secretary 

Domhelmor  Bros New  York 

Baker  Underwear  Co.,  by  Chas.  Mitchell,  vice-prtsident I  Peekskill . 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  Israel  Franklin ' 

Simon  Steams  <t  C^ -. I  New  York 

Whitehead  &  Aslel do, 

D .  E .  S  Ich  erd  Co do 

Isaac  Hirsch  &  Son  Co ! do 


Nat.  Levy  &  Co, 

Bilou  Waist  Co 

Sol.  Gross  &  Co.,  by  D.  L.  Davis 

Triangle  Waist  Co 

Hammer  6i  Kahary 

8.  Citron  &  Co 

Hudson  Valley  Muslin  Underwear  Co.,  by  W.  H.  Knapp,  president. 
Chas.  Sandbefg&  Bro.,  by  A.  Sandberg 


Lewis  Bros.,  by  Henry  1.  Lewis 

D.  Rosenl:>erg  &  Co 

Saml.  M.  Foster  Co.,  by  F.  L.  Toft,  secretary  and  manager 

Paragon  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  M.  C.  Macdougal 

John  Wiedorhold  &  Co.,  by  Jolm  Wloderhold 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  by  Uarry  Goldstein 

Imperial  Underwear  Co.,  by  Ely  Crawford,  treasurer 

The  C.  C.  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  V/,  J.  Ford,  assistant 
manager. 

The  Morgan  Anderson  Co.,  by  J.  C.  Anderson,  secretary 

Perfection  Shirt  Waist  Co.,  by  C.  F.  Weller,  manager, 


do • 

New  York  City i 

....do ' 

New  York 

....do 

do t 

Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y ' 

12^133  Wooster  street,  New 
York. 

New  York  City ' 

do 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind I 

do I. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y i 

New  York 

Scranton,  Pa ,. 

Fostorla,  Ohio I 


Toledo,  Ohio, 
do. 


» 

14$ 

40D 

ise 

175 
178 

lao 

2» 

1» 
IQO 
275 

160 
150 
^ 

m 

IQD 
40D 
150 
35D 
150 
3QD 
300 
500 

75 
«0 

34 
1,S00 

I« 

4.0D0 

150 

900 

ooo 

7S0 

2.S00 

300 

IS 
ISO 

IS6 

400 
450 

rs 


The  Daniels  Co.,  by  Wm.  Cohen Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Chenery  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  WlUls  M.  Chenery,  president . I  Portland,  Me , 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  W.  A.  Edwards,  president '  Clinton,  Iowa 

The  Emshelmer  Flshel  Co..  bv  D.  E.  Emshelmer !  Cleveland,  Ohio , 

Weinberg,  Matnick  &  Co. ,  by  Philip  Weinberg 33  We^st  Seventeenth  street, 

NeA-Yorkaty. 

George  Lewis :  Chicago,  111 , 

Standard  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  E.  J.  Ryerson,  vice-president Jackson,  and  Grand  Haplds. 

Mich. 

Progress  Manufa"turing  Co. ,  by  K.  Benter,  manager i  Jackson,  Mich 

R.  (}.  Valentine  &  Co.,  by  R.  G.  Valentine ' do 

E.  S.  Bowman  Co.,  by  E.  S.  Bowman ' do 

Jackson  Corset  Co.,  by  C.  II.  Tompkins,  general  manager ' do 

McGee  Bros.  Co.,  by  A.  M.  McGee.  secretery ' do 

Convent  Corset  Co.,  by  I.  J.  \\  ceks do 

H  Silverman  &  Co.,  by  H.  Silverman Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Arlington  Underwear  Co.,  by  Wm.  Guln»burg,  president I 

H.  Spozennan,  by  II.  Spozerman New  York,  N.  Y 

Crescent  Underwear  Co.,  by  Louis  Hollander I do 

Neugass  Bros.,  by  William  Neugass '  676  Broadway 

The  Gotham  Waist  Co.  by  Henry  M.  Rosenbaum.  secretary 4S0    Broome    street 

Katz  Underwear  Co.,  by  Leo  I^vy Ilonesdale,  Pa 

Peerless  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  F.  W.  Cutting,  president ,  Newport,  N.  H 


100 

am 

100 

11* 
ano 

150 


eso 

1« 

no 

275 
101^ 

8D 

to 

GO 
50 
100 
40 
ISO 
500 
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[Telegram.] 

New  York,  December  19, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Please  add  to  petition  mailed  yesterday  Newbauer  Brothers  and 
E.  Friedlander  &  Sons,  San  Francisco;  Peerless  Manufacturing  Com- 

Sany,  Newport;  N.  H.  Katz  Underwear  Company,  Honesdale,  Pa.; 
[.  Silverman  &  Co.,  Arlington  Underwear  Company,  H.  Spozerman, 
Crescent  Underwear  Company,  Newgass  Brothers,  Gotham  Waist 
Company,  New  York  City,  employing  over  1,000  hands.  Original 
signatures  mailed. 

Newmabk  Bros.  &  Salzman. 


LACE  AND  EMBBOIDEBT  IMPORTEBS'  ASSOCIATIOV,  WEW  TOEK, 
FILE  STTPPLEMEITTAL  BRIEF  ASKIHO  FOR  REDTJCTIOV  OF 
DUTY. 

New  York  Cmr,  December  15,  1908, 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

WcLshingUm,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  submit  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
Lace  and  Embroidery  Importers'  Association,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  an  association  of  48  firms  representing  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  importation  of  this  class  of  articles  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

On  Monday,  November  30,  1908,  we  submitted  through  our  coun- 
sel some  suggestions  looking  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  these 
articles  from  60  per  cent  (the  rate  now  in  force)  to  50  per  cent.  We 
desire  in  this  brief  to  supplement  the  suggestions  then  made  and  to 
furnish  some  further  information  on  the  subject,  which  we  hope 
may  be  useful  to  the  committee  in  its  deliberations. 

In  presenting  these  matters  we  shall  take  up  laces  and  embroideries 
separately,  but  it  is  proper  to  note  at  the  outset  that  there  are  laces 
embroidered  on  the  emoroidery  machine  procured  in  Plauen,  Sax- 
ony, St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  and  to  a  moderate  though  constantly 
increasing  extent  in  Caudry,  St.  Quentin,  and  other  villages  in  the 
north  of  France. 

LACES. 

Real  or  hand-made  laces  are  the  product  of  individual  skill  and 
the  making  of  them  is  a  distinct  home  industry,  restricted  to  many 
small  villages  in  various  European  countries,  each  having  its  own 
individuality  as  to  the  species,  the  style,  and  the  quality  of  the  lace 
made.  This  industry  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  training  and  devel- 
opment; the  women  engaged  in  it  are  mostly  peasants  who  work  in 
the  fields  during  the  spring  and  summer  and  in  the  winter  time  are 
satisfied  to  earn  from  15  to  25  cents  per  day  making  the  most  deli- 
cate laces. 

The  industry  was  on  the  point  of  dying  out  when  a  few  years  ago 
the  governments  of  the  various  countries  took  hold  of  it,  estab- 
lished training  schools,  and  by  various  other  devices  made  a  success- 
ful effort  to  revive  it. 

Nothing  like  it  exists  in  this  country,  nor  can  such  an  industry  be 
established  here,  no  matter  to  what  exorbitant  rate  the  duty  may  be 
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raised.  It  is  not  a  Question  of  protecting  a  home  industry,  but  every 
element  is  absent  wnich  goes  toward  establishing  and  fostering  such 
an  industry. 

A  high  rate  of  duty  on  real  handmade  laces  which  are  indeed 
luxuries  works  as  much  mischief  in  the  way  of  smuggling  as  it  does 
on  high  class  jewelry  and  precious  stones.  A  few  yards  of  handmade 
lace,  priceless  in  value  can  easily  be  concealed  about  the  person  or 
sewed  to  garments,  brought  in  free  as  personal  effects,  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  among  importers  and  retailers  that  with  the  growth  • 
of  European  travel  the  sale  of  real  laces  over  the  counter  has  been 
steadily  diminishing,  notwithstanding  the  great  prosperity  up  to 
within  a  year  ago  and  the  large  use  which  real  laces  have  found  in 
the  various  creations  of  fashion. 

Machine-made  laces  are  a  distinctly  different  article,  and  their  general 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  wearing  apparel  has  made  them  an 
article  of  necessity  in  contrast  to  handmaae  laces,  which  are  a  luxury. 
By  far  the  greater  proportion,  we  should  say  almost  three-fourths  of 
the  laces  imported  mto  this  country,  are  the  product  of  power  looms, 
called  ''leaver's  machines,"  and  are  manufactured  in  Nottingham 
and  Calais,  where  they  are  procured  by  actual  purchase  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  manufacturers,  including  a  profit,  which  varies  according 
to  whether  the  article  is  of  staple  character,  such  as  Valenciennes, 
Torchons,  and  other  cotton  laces,  or  whether  they  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  novelty,  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  fashion  and  therefore  subject 
also  to  greater  depreciation. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  cities  of  Nottingham  and 
Calais  and  the  surrounding  districts,  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
about  7,000  of  these  Leaver  machines,  as  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated total  of  about  200  in  this  country.  These  machines  are 
manufactured  ahnost  exclusively  in  Nottingham  (a  small  proportion 
also  in  Calais).  They  are  not  and  can  not  be  manufactured  here, 
being  covered  by  innumerable  patents,  and  the  secrets  of  their  con- 
struction are  most  jealously  guarded  by  less  than  half  a  dozen  manu- 
facturing concerns  engaged  in  the  builiiing  of  these  lace  machines. 

An  up-to-date  lace  machine  costs  in  Nottingham  about  £1,200,  or 
$6,000.     With  the  cost  of  transportation,  duty  at  45  per  cent,  and  ex- 

?enses  in  putting  it  into  operation  its  cost  here  is  almost  doubled, 
he  estimated  production  of  a  l^ce  machine  of  modem"  construct  ion, 
making  a  medmm  quality  of  goods,  is  about  $20,000  per  annum. 
It  therefore  requires  considerable  capital  to  establish  a  fair-sized 
factory  in  this  country,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  almost  total 
absence  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing  of  such  a  delicate  fabric  as  a  lace 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  principal  reason  why  under  a  highly  pro- 
tective tariff  the  industry  has  not  made  greater  progress  in  this 
country.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  fashion  has 
favoreci  the  use  of  machine-made  lace  only  during  the  last  ten  j'^ears. 
The  production  of  Valenciennes  laces,  one  of  the  principal  trimmings 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  women's  wearing  apparel,  has 
increased  enormously. 

The  statistics  of  the  consular  office  in  Calais,  where  these  laces 
are  chiefly  manufactured,  show  an  increase  in  the  exportation  to 
this  country  alone  to  nearly  $18,000,000,  as  compared  with  about 
$5,000,000  seven  or  eightjyears  ago.     A  similar  increase  is  shown  in 
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Nottingham.  Hand  in  hand  with  this, increased  production  came 
an  enormous  demand  for  machinery  in  foreign  factories,  so  that  the 
makers  of  lace  machines  for  a  number  of  years  past  could  not  supply 
the  home  demand.  Constant  improvements  in  the  construction^ 
and  more  particularly  the  increase  m  the  size  of  the  machines^  result- 
ing in  almost  doubling  their  capacity  without  any  material  mcrease 
in  the  cost  of  labor,  have  been  in  process  all  this  time,  and  have 
revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  machine-made  laces. 

Of  the  machines  existing  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  those 
of  the  antiquated  size  and  construction  are  therefore  severely  handi- 
capped and  almost  useless,  while  those  of  modem  type  and  con- 
struction can  and  do  produce  goods  which  compete  successfully 
with  the  imported  goods  and  even  undersell  the  latter,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  exhibits  herewith  filed. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  why,  notwithstanding  their  ability  to 
undersell  the  foreign  goods,  the  proportion  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  is  not  larger  than  it  is^  we  respectfully  submit 
that  this  is  no  ar^ment  in  favor  of  the  mamtenance  of  the  present 
rate  of  duty,  for  if  200  machines  in  the  United  States  can  xmdersell 
the  product  of  the  7,000  machines  in  the  foreign  markets,  how  much 
more  so  will  2,000  machines  be  able  to  do  it^  once  they  are  established 
in  this  coimtry;  and  they  will  be  established,  whether  the  duty- 
is  reduced  to  50  per  cent  or  not,  for  the  industry  is  growing  and  will 
continue  to  grow,  irrespective  of  tariff 

As  for  the  question  of  protection  to  home  labor,  there  is  practically 
no  difference  between  the  wages  earned  by  the  operator  in  this  coun- 
try and  by  the  operators  in  Nottingham  and  Calais. 

Both  are  paid  according  to  the  work  produced,  and  the  twist  hand 
or  lace  operator  in  Nottingham  or  Calais  earns  from  $15  to  $25  per 
week,  working  eight  hours  per  day.  The  schedule  of  wages  is  exactly 
the  same  here  as  abroad,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  union  of  lace  oper- 
ators here  is  a  branch  of  the  Nottingham  union. 

Up  to  the  present  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  been 
engaged  entirelv  in  the  making  of  imitations  of  imported  patterns. 
They  pay  nothing  for  desigpmg,  drafting,  and  other  incidental 
expenses  incurred  m  the  creation  of  new  patterns,  and  they  thus  save 
a  material  element  in  the  cost  of  production. 

They  take  no  risks  of  failure  of  a  new  style,*  but  copy  the  goods 
after  a  large  demand  for  them  is  estabUshed.  These  elements  or  cost 
which  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  to  pay  for  and  on  which  as  a 
part  of  his  purchase  price  the  importer  pays  a  60  per  cent  duty,  will 
in  a  large  measure  explain  why  the  exhibits  submitted  with  this  brief 
show  such  remarkable  discrepancies  between  the  prices  of  domestic 
manufacturers  and  the  landing  cost  of  the  same  identical  pattern. 

As  to  laces  made  on  embroidery  machines,  the  same  are  treated 
under  the  heading  of  embroideries. 

UMBROlDERlES. 

This  class  of  goods  is  manufactured  largely  for  export  to  the 
United  States  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  and  in  Plauen,  Saxony. 
Some  of  the  higher  grade  of  these  goods,  especially  those  embroidered 
with  silk,  might  properly  be  considered  as  luxuries,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  importations  are  articles  which  are  in  such  general  use 
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by  all  classes  of  people,  that  while  they  might  not  be  termed  strict 
necessities,  such  as  hosiery  or  cheap  clothing,  they  can  not,  in  the 
now  commonly  accepted  use  of  the  term,  be  considered  as  luxuries; 
for  they  are  worn  by  all  classes  of  people  from  the  humblest  to  the 
most  wealthy,  the  difference  being  simply  one  of  grade.  A  moderat'e 
reduction  or  duties  on  these  articles  would  so  increase  the  volume 
of  imports  as  to  offset  the  decrease  in  rate  and  produce  increased 
revenue,  without,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  so  injuring  the  domestic 
industry  as  to  prevent  its  growth  and  development.  The  manu- 
facturer who  appeared  before  the  committee  (Mr.  A.  H.  Kursheedt, 
Tariff  Hearings,  p.  2911)  advocated  an  increase  in  the  duty  to  75 
per  cent.  In  one  part  of  his  statement  he  seems  to  suggest  this 
increase  only  on  fine  grades,  but  in  another  part  he  states  '*Cii 
cheaper  goods  there  will  certainly  be  a  lowering  or  the  prices."  There 
is  no  (question  about  that,  that  on  the  cheaper  goods  tnere  would  be  a 
lowering  of  prices,  because  there  would  be  more  domestic  competition. 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  he  advocates  an  increase  of  75  per  cent 
on  all  grades  of  embroideries.  This  is  a  higher  duty  than  has  ever 
been  levied  on  this  class  of  goods,  and  it  seems  to  us  would  undoubt- 
edly tend  to  decrease  the  revenues  besides  increasing  the  cost  of 
these  articles  to  the  consumer.  The  industry  in  this  country  is  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  supply  the  demand,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  so 
for  a  great  many  years  to  come,  and  a  rate  of  duty  so  high  will 
undoubtedly  reduce  the  volume  of  imports  and  thereby  decrease 
the  revenues.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer can  be  supplied  with  the  machinery  and  the  trained  labor 
necessary  to  develop  this  industry. 

Another  manufacturer  (Mr.  A.  P.  Traber)  representing,  as  he 
stated,  the  Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
United  States,  suggested  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  these  articles  to 
substantially  from  80  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  a  foreign  pat- 
tern costing  $5.62  abroad  he  proposed  to  levy  a  specific  duty  of  $1.75 
in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  On  a  pattern  cost- 
ing $3.97  abroad  he  proposed  to  add  a  specific  duty  of  $2.10  in  addi- 
tion to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  We  do  not  see  how  such 
enormous  increases  in  the  duties  on  these  articles  can  be  justified,  or 
how  it  can  be  supposed  that  their  effect  .'will  be  otherwise  than  to 
seriously  curtail  the  Importation  of  these  articles,  and  in  many  cases 
to  l>e  practically  prohibitory. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  rate«  proposed  in  Mr.  Traber's 
statement  above  referred  to  (p.  2908-2909)  would  apply  to  imported 
embroidery  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  article  of  domestic 
manufacture,  we  submit  a  calculation  (Exhibit  A)  in  which  we  have 
adopted  their  figures  for  the  various  it^ms  of  manufacturing  cost, 
except  that  we  put  the  value  of  the  cloth  at  11  c^nts  a  yard  instead 
of  at  13^  cents,  as  they  have  done.  The  price  they  give  for  cloth  is 
exorbitant,  and  the  price  we  have  submitted  is  a  very  liberal  price 
for  the  quality  of  goods.  We  apply  these  figures  to  a  sample  of  em- 
broidery illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Graham  Clark^s  report  to  the  De- 
j)artment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  Swiss  embroidery  and  the  lace 
industry.  (See  Mr.  Clark's  report,  p.  25,  pattern  designated  as  fig. 
4.)  From  this  calculation  it  appears  that  the  landed  cost  of  this 
article  under  the  existing  rate  of  duty  designated  in  the  exhibit  as 
per  schedule  would  be  $7.90.     Under  the  rates  of  duty  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Traber  it  would  be  $9.16.  According  to  Mr.  Traber's  own  fig- 
ures as  to  items  of  cost,  allowing  the  manufacturer  10  per  cent  for 
expenses,  the  cost  of  this  article  here,  if  imported  yarn  were  used  in 
its  manufacture,  would  be  $7.69,  while  if  domestic  yarn,  which  is 
cheaper,  were  used  it  would  be  $7.12,  so  that  not  only  can  the  article 
be  made  here  for  prices  lower  than  the  same  article  can  now  be  landed 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  duty,  but  the  price  at  which  they  can  be 
made  here  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  less  than  what  it  would  cost  to 
land  them  if  the  rates  were  made  50  per  cent  and  one-fifth  of  a  cent 
per  hundred  stitches,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Traber. 

We  also  submit  (Exhibit  B)  certain  calculations  of  the  relative 
cost  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  pattern, 
taken  from  Mr.  Clark's  report,  changing  only  two  items  of  cost  as  to 
the  domestic  goods;  namely,  the  cloth,  which  does  not  cost  what  they 
claim  it  does,  and  the  yam,  which,  if  they  use  domestic  yam,  is 
cheaper  than  foreign  yam. 

Calculation  No.  1  shows  that  if  we  adopt  their  own  prices  for  labor 
here,  allowing  them  12^  per  cent  for  expenses,  they  can  make  these 
goods  here  for  14  cents  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  goods 
could  be  landed  at  50  per  cent  duty. 

Calculation  No.  2  is  oased  not  on  the  price  they  give  for  labor,  but 
with  an  allowance  to  them  of  100  per  cent  over  tne  foreign  cost  of 
labor,  and  this  shows  that  upon  that  basis  they  could  make  these 
goods  here  for  $1.22  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  goods 
could  be  landed  at  50  per  cent  duty. 

Calculation  No.  3  is  oased  on  an  allowance  to  them  of  125  per  cent 
over  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  Switzerland,  and  this  sho>\s  that  on  that 
basis  they  could  make  the  goods  here  for  95  cents  less  than  the  price 
at  which  the  foreign  goods  could  be  landed  at  50  per  cent  duty. 

We  also  submit,  as  Exhibit  C,  a  table  showing  as  to  12  different 
samples  of  ordinary  staple  goods;  the  amount  of  duties  now  paid  on 
such  goods  imder  the  existing  60  per  cent  duty;  the  amount  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Lace  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Traber,  were  adopted; 
and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  upon  the  St.  Gall  cost,  which 
the  compound  duties  proposed  by  Mr.  Traber  would  involve.  With 
the  table  we  give  the  samples  of  the  goods  with  the  pattern  numbers 
as  |g:iven  in  the  table.  These  figures  show  that  on  schiffle-cambric 
ed^gs  the  duties,  according  to  the  schedule  proposed  by  Mr.  Traber, 
would  vary  from  83  per  cent  minimum  to  104  per  cent  maximum, 
and  that  edgings  and  msertings  made  on  the  regular  Swiss  embroidery 
machine,  the  rates  would  vary  from  122  per  cent  minimum  to  152  per 
cent  maximum.  Certainly  no  reason  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Lace  Manufacturers'  Association  or  by  anybody  else  for  the  sup- 
position that  these  rates  would  not  be  prohibitory  of  importation 
and  entail  enormous  decreases  in  the  revenue. 

It  will  be  noted  by  an  examination  of  the  diagrams  contained 
on  pages  24  and  26  of  Mr.  Clark's  report  that  the  cost  of  stitching 
these  goods  constitutes  considerably  Icvss  than  half  of  their  value. 

These  goods  are  largely  used  as  the  raw  material  for  manufac- 
tures of  underwear  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  the  United 
States.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  embroidery,  which  will 
enable  them  to  buy  them  cheaper,  will  enable  them  to  sell  their  finished 
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product  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  stim- 
ulate the  demand  for  embroidery  and  embroidered  wearing  apparel. 

Under  the  existing  rate  of  duty  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 
are  underselling  the  imported  goods  to  a  substantial  extent.  In 
support  of  this  proposition  we  submit  Exhibit  D,  which  contains  a 
large  number  oi^ letters  from  mercantile  houses  stating,  in  reply  to 
inquiries,  why  they  do  not  buy  the  imported  goods. 

As  Exhibit  E  we  submit  a  number  of  patterns  showing  the  price 
at  which  certain  imported  laces  and  embroideries  can  be  landed 
here  duty  paid,  and  the  price  at  which  corresponding  articles  are 
sold  by  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Importers'  Association, 

Ray  Muser,  President. 

W.  WiCKHAM  Smith, 

CouiiseL 


LINEN  MESH  CLOTH  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

THE  LIlTEir  UlTDEBWEAB  COHPAITT,  OEEEFWICH,  V.  7.,  FILES 
SUPPLEMEITTAL  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  FOREIOV  WAGES. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

House  of  Re  preventatives  f  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  filing  this  supplemental  brief  on  the  subject  of 
increased  duties  on  linen  mesh  cloth  and  linen  mesh  underwear,  we 
beg  to  state  that  wages  paid  employees  in  America  and  foreign  coun- 
tries compare  as  follows : 

Average  wages  of  men,  women^  girls,  and  boys  pjaid  in  our  factory 
is  17.3  cents  per  hour,  and  we  are  informed  that  similar  hands  are  paid 
in  Germany  7  cents,  in  Endand  8  cents,  in  Sweden  6  cents,  and  in 
Denmark  about  6  c^nts  per  nour  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  We  also 
use  linen  cloth  and  laces  for  trimmings  which  bear  duties  varying 
from  35  to  60  ])er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  which  comprise  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cost  of  product. 

One  of  the  principal  items  in  developing  linen  underwear  })usiness 
is  the  cost  of  advertising,  and  all  the  foreign  houses  advertise  their 
products  Uberally,  because  they  have  a  considerable  margin  between 
the  cost  of  goods  with  duty  added  and  their  selling  price,  whereas  none 
of  the  American  mills,  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  their  products,  are 
able  to  advertise,  or  those  American  mills  who  have  followed  the  lead 
of  the  foreign  house  in  advertising  have  failed  or  suspended  business. 
We  do  not  ask  that  these  foreign  nouses  be  penalizea  for  advertising, 
but  that  our  business  be  protected  by  adequate  duties,  so  that  we  can 
afford  to  advertise  as  foreigners  do  and  stul  pay  the  higher  American 
wages. 

We  have  been  operating  since  1903,  but  in  that  time  have  paid  onlv 
one  dividend,  that  being  5  per  cent,  and  although  our  miUs  are  well 
built,  equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery,  and  operated  by 
skilled  hands,  yet  we  can  not  increase  our  product  owing  to  the  lower 
soiling:  prices  of  foreign  mills. 

We  further  state  that  ten  or  eleven  American  mills  manufacturing 
cotton  and  woolen  untlerwear  have  tried  the  making  of  linen  underwear 
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owing  to  the  mci*easing  demand  for  it,  and  although  these  factories 
are  leaders  and  successful  mills  in  their  own  products  they  gave  up 
their  endeavors  to  make  linen  imderwear  owing  to  inabilitv  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  mills  who  do  not  pay  the  American  rate  of  wages. 

We  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  a  sufficient  duty  will  be  placed  on 
this  article  of  luxury  so  that  it  can  be  manufactured  in  part  at  home^ 
and  thus  in  time  lessen  the  foreign  import  price. 
Yours,  very  raspectfnlly, 

The  Linen  Underwear  Co., 
By  Le  Roy  Thompson,  President. 


IJLNEN  THREAD. 

WILLIAM  BA£BOUS,  THE  LUTEIT  THBEAD  COMPAITT,  FEW  TOBK 
CITT,  WEITES  BELATI7E  TO  POSSIBLE  JAPAITESE  COMPETI- 
TION. 

Xew  York,  December  11,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

ChairrrKin  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C\ 
Dear  Congressman  Payne:  I  trust  when  Schedule  J  is  being  con- 
sidered by  your  committee  that  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  concern  in  Japan,  known  as  the  Japanese  Flax  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  with  a  capital  of  £600,000,  controlling  some  25,000 
acres  where  flax  is  cultivated;  and  that  this  concern  have  18  flax 
scutching  mills  of  their  own.  We  have  only  recently  met  with  com- 
petition on  the  Pacific  coast  from  this  source,  and  I  can  not  say,  at  the 
moment,  that  it  is  competition  we  are  anxious  about,  but  it  might  be 
very  serious,  as  the  Japanese.have  very  cheap  wages,  as  you  know,  and 
it  is  one  additional  thought  in  connection  with  the  protection  we  ask. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Barbour. 


THE  ROCHESTEB  (N.  T.)  THBEAD  COMPAITT  FILES  SUPPLE- 
MEHTAL  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  LIHEN  THBEADS,  TWIHES* 
AND  COBDS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  10, 1908. 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
We  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  answering  the  argument  made 
by  Mr.  George  F.  Smith  on  behalf  of  the  spinners  of  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute.     Mr.  Smith  recommended  that  paragraph  330,  Schedule  J,  be 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Threads,  twines,  or  cords  made  from  yarn  not  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  ten 
cent8  per  pound. 

If  made  from  yam  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  thirteen  cents  per  pound  and  three- 
fourths  cent  per  pound  additional  for  every  lea  or  number  in  excess  of  five. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Smith  wishes  the  tariff  which  applies  to  linen 
thread  to  be  left  as  it  was  before.  We  can  see  very  good  reasons  why 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  mills  he  represented  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
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With  the  tariff  as  it  is.  It  has  enabled  them  to  shut  out  almost 
Entirely  foreign  competition,  and  in  addition  it  has  helped  them  to 
form  what  is  known  as  "  the  linen  thread  trust,"  which  is  a  combination 
of  five  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Smith,  who  presumably  represents  an  independent  mill — Smith  & 
Dove,  of  Anaover,  Mass. — made  the  argument  for  the  trust  would 
show  that  there  is  a  working  agreement  between  them. 

Out  of  24  mills  signing  the  statement  there  are  only  7  making 
linen  thread  and  the  rest  manufacture  coarse  twines. 

The  latter  part  of  parac^raph  330  does  not  apply  to  them  at  all. 

In  speaking  of  competition  from  abroad  Mr.  Smith  said  this  was 
in  Nos.  14,  16,  18,  20,  and  25,  but  he  failed  to  state  that  fuUv  two- 
thirds  of  the  importations  in  these  numbers  are  brought  in  by  the 
Linen  Thread  Company  from  one  of  their  Scotch  mills,  so  that  the 
figures  do  not  represent  competition  with  the  trust  as  far  as  outside 
imnorters  are  concerned. 

One  of  the  mills  in  the  combination,  W.  &  J.  Knox,  of  Kilbume, 
Scotland,  has  a  trade  in  the  United  States  amounting  to  about 
$150,000  per  year,  and  this  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  impor- 
tations which^Mr.  Smith  gave  as  about  $200,000  or  $300,000. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  Unen  thread  has  advanced  without  any 
cause  three  times  in  the  last  two  years,  so  that  it  is  now  at  the 
hig:hest  figure  it  has  ever  reached.  Mr.  Smith's  reason  for  not 
wishing  free  raw  material  is  because  the  combination  is  satisfied  to 
let  well  enough  alone.  They  had  no  objection  to  two  of  their  workr 
inen  appearing  before  your  committee  to  ask  for  an  advance  on 
hackled  flax,  so  that  tne  workingman  might  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  advance  in  the  tariff.  To  the  outsider  it  would  seem  as 
though  with  free  raw  material  the  spinners  would  be  in  a  position 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  these  workmen  for  a  slightly  increased 
wage,  and  it  is  certain  that  your  committee  would  do  no  injury  to 
the  farmer  on  this  side,  as  flax  has  never  been  raised  satisfactorily 
for  fiber  on  this  side  and  it  is  not  likely  it  ever  will  be. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  total  business  in  linen  thread  was 
$2,500,000  per  year,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  understated 
the  figures.  The  output  of  the  mills  is  as  follows:  Barbour -s  Flax 
Spinning  Company,  $1,500,000;  Finlayson's  Flax  Spinning  Com- 
pany, $750,000;  ilarshall  Company,  $700,000;  Dunbarton  Flax 
Spinning  Company,  $400,000;  Boston  Thread  and  Twine  Company, 
$250,000;  and  if  the  output  of  Smith  &  Dove  is  added  to  this,  viz, 
$600,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  is  well  up  to  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Smith  admits  competition  of  about  $300,000  per  year  and 
after  we  have  deducted  the  amount  sent  in  by  W.  &  J.  Knox  to  the 
combination  we  find  that  about  $150,000  remains,  which  is  sold  by 
ihe  importers,  and  we  think  this  is  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  manufacturers  were  satisfied  to  let  the  present 
tariff,  which  he  says  is  ecjual  to  33.66  per  cent,  remain  as  it  is.  We 
suggest  that  your  committee  reduce  this  to  20  per  cent  or  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  so  as  to  give  at  least  the  opportunity  for  more 
active  competition. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  similar  statement  under  oath  before 
your  committee,  we  will  be  glad  to  appear  before  you. 

Rochester  Thread  Co. 
Robert  Crothers. 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT  MNENS. 

F.  W.  TH0M80V,  BOSTON,  THIirKS  AITT  DTCEEASE  OF  DUTY  OF 
SHEETnrOS  AND  LAWNS  WOULD  BE  PBOHIBITIVE. 

Boston,  December  H,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 
JDear  Sir:  A  rumor  is  current,  possibly  having  no  foundation  in 
fact,  but  one  that  is  given  some  credence,  that  certain  cotton  manu- 
facturers have  been  asking  your  committee  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
on  certain  light-weight  linen  goods — for  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
above  the  35  per  cent  now  paid.     (Schedule  J,  p.  346.) 

The  goods  under  consideration — all  linen  tabrics  weighing  less 
than  4 J  ounces  to  the  sauare  yard,  and  counting  over  100  threads  to 
the  square  inch — ^include  plain  linen  sheetings,  lawns,  etc. — staple 
fabrics. 

If  the  cotton  manufacturers  require  protection  against  those  linen 
goods  in  excess  of  the  35  per  cent  tax  already  imposed,  one  might 
naturally  infer  that  they  are  seeking  a  prohibitive  duty — a  tariff 
for  protection  only,  and  not  for  revenue. 

Ii  these  cotton  men  have  been  asking  for  this  increase  we  think 
that  the  country  at  large  would  be  enlightened  by  hearing  the 
reasons  for  this  necessity.  If  they  have  not,  a  word  to  that  effect 
from  your  honorable  body  would  clear  them  of  the  charge  that  they 
are  seeking  more  than  a  35  per  cent  protection  of  their  business — 
against  linen  goods  which  can  not  be  made  in  this  country. 

F.  W.  Thomson. 


OILCLOTHS. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  FILED  BT  W.  WICKHAM  SMITH,  ITEW 
TORE  CITT,  FOR  IMPORTERS  OF  THESE  GOODS. 

New  York  City,  December  10,  1908. 

COMMFTTEE   ON   WaYS   AND   MeANS, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  On  Monday,  November  30,  1908,  I  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  some  suggestions  to  the  committee  as  to  the  duty  upon 
oilclothsTiinoleum,  and  cork  carpets.  I  appeared  for  the  importers 
of  these  articles  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Immediately  after  I  had  been  heard  by  the  committee,  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers,  Mr.  Henry  A.  rotter,  of  New  York  City,, 
made  some  suggestions  on  behalf  of  the  American  manufacturers. 
In  view  of  his  statements  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  supplemental  brief 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Potter  suggested  two  important  changes  in  the  existing  law, 
namely: 

First.  That  the  dividing  line  as  to  width  between  the  oilcloths  and 
linoleums  which  should  pay  8  cents  a  square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  those  which  should  pay  20  cents  per  square  yard  and 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  7  feet  instead  of  12  feet. 
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Second.  That  all  oilcloths,  or  other  floor  coverings,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  forms  designs  or  patterns,  whether  inlaid  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  known  as  inlaid  granite,  plank  linoleum,  or  cork  carpet, 
or  by  any  other  name,  should  pay  20  cents  per  square  yard  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  suggestion  of  the  manufacturer  as  to  width  is  most  unreason- 
able.    Even  the  existing  law  on  this  question  of  width  is  unreasonable, 
and  the  reason  why  a  most  vigorous  protest  was  not  made  against  it 
at  the  time  it  was  enacted  was  because  the  making  of  wider  linoleum 
was  a  comparatively  infant  industry  in  this  country  in  1897,  and 
although  the  difference  in  rate  was  regarded  as  excessive  the  importers, 
for  the  reason  given,  did  not  see  fit  to  contest  the  manufacturers'  posi- 
tion.    To  renew  the  suggestion  at  the  present  time,  however,  and  to 
suggest  changing  the  dividing  line  from  12  to  7  feet  is  a  policy  which 
can  not  be  defended.     As  we  have  already  shown,  the  manufacturers 
control  90  per  cent  of  the  business  (Mr.  trotter  admits  they  have  80 
per  cent),  and  they  have  the  whole  market  on  cheap  grades  of  oilcloth 
used  by  the  poorer  classes,  for  the  present  duty  is  prohibitory.     Every 
manufacturer  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  in  this  country  is  now  equipped 
with  machinery  to  make  goods  wider  than  6  feet.     The  difference  in 
cost  in  making  the  wider  goods  is  onl}^  about  2  or  2i  cents  a  square 
yard,  because  they  have  to  use  the  wider  burlaps  which  cost  the  extra 
amount  of  2  to  2 i  cents  a  square  yard.     The  proportionate  expense  of 
labor  is  less  on  the  12-foot  goods  than  on  the  6-foot  goods,  as  it  is  more 
economical  at  the  factories  to  tuni  out  one  roll  12  feet  wide  than  two 
rolls  6  feet  wide.     It  means  less  handling,  less  packing,  and  less  every- 
thing.    To  cover  this  increased  cost  of  2  J  cents  the  manufacturers  are 
asking  for  a  difference  of  12  cents  a  square  yard  and  5  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem.    If  the  duty  on  burlaps  should  be  reduced,  or  burlaps  should  be 
put  on  the  free  list,  the  duty  on  these  articles  should  be  proportion- 
ately reduced. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  very  heavy  proposed  increase 
on  linoleum  over  7  feet  wide  will  not  merely  injure  tne  business  of 
dealing  in  wide  linoleum,  but  will  also  very  seriously  cripple  the  busi- 
ness of  dealing  in  linoleum  less  than  7  feet  in  width.  Tne  goods  are 
Eroduced  in  the  same  quality  and  pattern  and  are  used  together, 
dealers  buy  both  widths,  as  it  is  sometimes  economical  to  use  a  piece 
of  wide  width  and  a  piece  of  narrow  width  together  instead  of  having 
to  cut  into  two  pieces  of  the  wide  width.  A  manufacturer  making 
only  6-foot  wide  goods  is  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
manufacturer  making  both  widths.  As  the  large  trade,  particularly 
in  the  Western  States,  is  done  in  carload  lots,  the  manufacturer  who 
can  supply  both  widths  gets  the  business.  If  the  importers  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  duty  of  20  cents  a  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  all  oilcloths  and  linoleums  7  feet  wide  and  over,  it  means 
that  they  will  not  only  be  absolutely  effectively  barred  from  importing 
a  yard  of  oilcloth  or  linoleum  wader  than  6  feet,  but  being  imable  to 
supply  those  widths  they  will  lose  a  large  proportion  of  their  business 
on  the  6-foot  goods.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  U) 
sell  any  considerable  quantity  of  6-foot  wide  plain  or  printed  lin- 
oleums over  a  large  section  of  the  United  States  where  wicie  goods  are 
in  demand,  unless  the  seller  can  also  supply  6-foot  \%ide  goods,  for  the 
reason  that  the  trade  must  have  similar  patterns  of  printed,  or  colors 
of  plain,  Knoleumof  both  widths  to  lay  side  by  side  m  rooms  of  large 
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dimensions.  The  12-foot  wide  linoleums  are  becoming  so  universally 
used  with,  or  instead  of,  the  6-foot  wide  goods,  that  no  importer  could 
interest  the  larger  handlers  of  these  goods  in  any  of  his  qualities  unless 
he  was  able  to  offer  12-foot  wide  goods.  The  adoption  by  Congress 
of  the  language  proposed  by  the  manufacturers,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Potter,  would  tnerefore  deal  a  crushing  blow  to  the  importing 
industry,  which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  now  constitutes  about 
10  per  cent  as  the  importers  allege,  or  20  per  cent  as  the  manufac- 
turers concede,  of  the  entire  business  of  the  country. 

Equally  unreasonable  is  the  suggestion  that  ngured  Unoleums, 
such  as  granites  and  oak  planks,  should  be  subjected  to  the  high 
duties  laid,  on  inlaid  linoleums.  The  courts  have  held  both  in  Boston 
and  New  York  that  these  goods  belong  in  the  class  with  plain  lino- 
leums and  not  in  the  class  with  inlaid  linoleums.  In  the  litigations 
it  was  shown  that  it  cost  more  to  make  inlaid  hnoleum  than  to  make 
plain  linoleum,  but  that  it  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  granite 
and  oak-plank  linoleums  than  it  does  to  make  the  plain  goods.  That 
this  evidence  was  true  is  indicated  by  the  fact  (which  can  not  be 
denied)  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  sell  these  goods  at  the  same 
price  as  the  plain  linoleums  of  the  same  thickness.  Inlaid  linoleums 
are  made  on  very  costly  and  intricate  machinery,  which  is  not  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  granite  and  oak-plank  linoleums.  The 
manufacturers  need  no  protection  on  granite  and  oak-plank  lino- 
leums greater  than  that  wnich  they  have  on  plain  linoleums,  and  their 
asking  for  it  is  simply  an  effort  to  bar  out  these  imported  articles, 
absolutely  control  the  output,  increase  the  prices,  and  thus  at  one 
and  the  same  time  diminish  the  revenues  of  tne  Government  and  add 
an  increased  burden  on  the  consumer. 

One  of  the  unreasonable  concessions  which  the  manufacturers 
obtained  in  1897,  and  which  they  now  ask  to  have  renewed,  is  the 
imposition  of  the  higher  duty  on  cork  carpets.  Cork  carpet  is  noth- 
ing but  a  linoleum  under  another  name,  being  composed  of  the  same 
ingredients.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  raw 
materials  in  the  making  up  of  the  cloth,  but  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production.  Tnere  are  three  grades  of  cork  carpet  known 
to  the  trade — ^A,  B,  and  C.  The  effect  of  the  discrimination  in  the 
present  law  has  been  to  absolutely  bar  out  two  of  these  qualities, 
B  and  C,  and  to  greatly  restrict  the  importation  of  the  quality  A. 
This  unnecessary  and  unjust  concession  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers should  be  corrected  in  the  new  law  by  putting  cork  carpet  in 
the  same  classification  with  plain  Unoleum. 

Mr.  Potter  states  (p.  2862)  that  'Hhe  American  manufacturers  have 
been  and  are  contributing  more  than  their  proportion  of  support  to 
the  United  States  Government."  As  a  reason  for  this  claim  he  states 
in  the  next  sentence  but  one  that  'Hhe  importers  of  oilcloth  and 
linoleum  paid  in  duties  during  the  year  1907  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars."  The  only  theory  on  which  Mr.  Potter's  argument  can 
be  considered  as  logical  is  that  the  manufacturers  have  contributed 
more  than  their  proportion  of  support  to  the  Government  because 
they  have  made  the  importers  pay  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
dutv. 

Mr.  Potter  states  (p.  2863)  that  the  dutv  is  not  excessive,  as  is 
shown  by  the  revenue  derived  on  this  product  by  the  Government 
from  the  imports.     We  have  already  shown  that  the  excessive  duty 
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has  been  found  to  be  prohibitory  and  has  barred  out  all  cheap  grades 
of  oilcloths  and  certain  grades  of  cork  carpet,  which,  under  a  reason- 
able tariff,  would  be  imported  and  increase  the  revenues. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Potter's  statement  (p.  2866)  that  he  admits 
that  the  domestic  manufacturers  control  80  per  cent  of  the  market 
(we  claim  it  is  90  per  cent)  and  that  he  admits  that  the  tax  is  harder 
on  the  man  of  moderate  means  and  the  poor  man  than  it  is  on  the 
richer,  on  the  (jualitv  of  goods  he  uses.  These  two  admissions  seem 
to  us  to  convincingly  prove  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
present  situation,  which  the  domestic  manufacturers  now  propose  to 
change  for  the  worse. 

I  beg  to  submit  a&  an  exhibit  a  table  showing  the  extent  to  which 
the  imported  article  undersells  the  foreign  product.  The  figures  are 
based  on  the  foreign  price  of  one  of  the  leading  importers  of  this  city. 

W.  WiCKHAM  SMrra. 


Exhibit  A. 

Eight  cents  per  iquare  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  ichedule  compared  with  eimilar 
grades  of  British  manufacture. 

FLOOR  OILCLOTHS. 


Article. 

Nairn. 

Dunn. 

Potter. 

Blabon. 

Sampson. 

Anufl- 
can. 

Floor  oU: 

No.  Ipade 

,    Cents. 

-        3* 
13.84 

Centt. 
34 

31 

294 

Centa. 
33 

31i 

29 

Cents. 
28 

26 

24 

Cents. 

32* 

Cenu. 
34 

I^ess  35,  5,  and  4  per  cent 

20.16 

No.  2  grade .      . 

.;        31 
12.81 

31 

Leo  3d  6,  and  4  per  cent 

No.  3  grade 

1        1&39 

.!        29.60 
12.01 

201 

Less  35,  5,  and  4  per  cent 

17.40 

Imported  article,  British  make. 


K  floorcloth,  lOf d.  less  10  and  2*  per  cent. 
A  floordotli,  9f  d.  less  10  and  2^  per  cent. . , 
O  floorcloth,  8|d.  less  10  and  2}  per  cent. . , 


Net  Bri^ 
Ish  price. 


CenU. 
1&88 
17.12 
15.14 


Duty  per 
square 
yard. 


Cents. 
10.83 
10.67 
10.27 


I^Auded 
cost. 


I  Percentage 

I  of  duty  to 

BritMi 

cost. 


Net  differ. 

co.ce  in 

price  per 

yard  in  b- 

Torof 

I  American 

makers. 


-    -  |- 

cmts.    : 

29.71  I 
27.69  I 
25.41  ' 


Per  cent 
57.04 
60.17 


Cenu. 


9.55 
9.30 


Note.— Blabon 's  list  is  on  a  25  per  cent  discount  schedule.    All  these  makes,  while  the  list  may  vary 
somewhat,  nrt  substantially  alike. 
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Eight  ceni$  per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  schedule  compared  u^ith  «tnu'2iif 
grades  of  British  manufacture— Continued. 


PRINTED  LINOLEUMS. 


Article. 


equality  8/4... 
Cqaalltyl6/4.. 
D  quality  8/4. . 
D  quality  16/4. 
Equality  8/4.. 
E  quaUty  1(V4. 


Imported  article,  British  make  (ir  11")- 


C  quality  8/4, 1/7  1 10  per  cent  and  2^  per 

C  quality  1(5/4.  l/9Jf    cent 

E  quality  8/4, 1/3  1 10  per  cent  and  2}  per 

E  quality  lfl/4,  l/84f    cent 

X  quality  8/4,  lAtuO  per  cent  and  2}  per 
X  quality  16/4,  lyiiJ    cent 


Net  British 
price. 


Cents, 
33.34 
37.74 
26.32 
30.72 
23.26 
27.66 


Duty  per 
square 
yard. 


Genu. 
13.00 
13.66 
11.95 
12.61 
11.48 
12.14 


Landed 
cost. 


Centi. 
46.34 
51.40 
38.27 
43.33 
34.74 
30.80 


Percentage 

of  duty  to 

British 

cost. 


Per  cetU. 
30 
36 

41.60 
40 
40 
44 


Net  diiter> 
encein 
price  in 
mvor  of 

American 
makers 

per  square 
yard. 


CaUt. 
7.80 
6.04 

>      8.04 
7.17 

I      8.(« 


a  Not  made  by  American  makers,  yet  they  undersell  the  importers  on  the  higher  grade  D 
GRANITES  AND  OAK  PLANKS, 


Article. 

Potter.a 

Wild. 

Nairn. 

Trenton. 

Parr  A 
BaUey. 

Granite.. 

CerUt. 
85 
34.61 

CetUe. 
75 
3a  54 

CerUt. 
76 
30.54 

(*) 

TifiSff  Sft,  5,  and  *  per  cent ,  t   .         , , .  .  t  . . , 

M 

y       Nets 

50.39 

44.46 

44.46 

(*) 

Oak  plant..,                                         ,   . 

75 
2&20 

75 

T^ftfts  35.  5.  and  4  Der  cent 

"'::::::: 

2&20 

Nets 

46.80 

46.80 

Imported  article,  British  manufacture. 


B  granite  (litigated),  l/8d.  less  10  and  2}  per  cent  c 
O^  plank  (litigated),  2/3d.  less  25  and  2i  per  cent  c. . 


Net  Brit- !  Duty  per 
ish  price  I   square 
in  cents.  I    yard. 

I 


Cents. 

Cents. 

a5.10 

13.27 

39.50 

13.93 

Netdlf. 

enoeln  ^ 

Percent- 

American 

Landed 
cost. 

age  of 
duty  to 

British 

makers, 

cost. 

per 
squwe 
yard. 

Cents. 

Percent. 

Cents.    . 

48.37 

37.80 

3.91 

53.43 

35.26 

6.63 

a  Potter's  eranite  is  considerably  heavier  than  other  makes. 
}«  b  Same  as  Nairn  Company. 
c  Even  at  the  lower  duty  rate  (8  and  15  per  cent)  the  domestic  makers  are  able  to  undersell  the  importers. 
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Eight  cents  per  square  yard  <md  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  schedule  compared  with  simUar 
grades  of  British  manufacture — Continued. 


PLAIN  LINOLEUMS. 


Artldc. 

Potter.a 

WUd. 

Nairn. 

Trenton. 

Farr  &  Bailey. 

Price. 
Centf. 

Net. 

Price. 

Price. 



Ceraa. 
95 
82 
92 
72 
82 
8.60 
70 
51 
61 

Net. 

Cenu. 
^* 

Price,  net. 

Price. 

Net. 

i-inch  "battleship" 

CtnU. 

Centt. 

Cetua. 

Oenu. 

CnU9. 

A  grade  8/4 

82} 

48.91 
6184 
42.98 

824 
92$ 
76 
85 

®| 

64 

64 

824 

92 

72 

82 

60 

70 

61 

61 

824 

92 

72 

82 

60 

70 

61 

61 

48.97 

Agradel6/4 

64.84 

B  grade  8/4 

42.96 

B  grade  16/4 

82 

48.91 

48.91 

C  grade  8/4 

60 
70 
61 
61 

36.67 
41.50 
30.24 
36.16 

36.57 

C  grade  16/4 

41.50 

D  grade  8/4 

30.24 

D.gradel6/4 

3a.  16 

ImiMrted  article.  British  manulbcture. 


Hnch  thick  "battleship,"  3/6 d.iess  10 and  2i  percent 
A3S!l!'tJl6^:i<^'i        10>nd  21  percent. 

B^SuM^ia^i'V'o-dziP""--* 

83SS!l?^i;i:}r         .0.nd2jpercent 

i^SilJi^ll^t};;   ,        10  «.d2J  percent 


Net  Brit- 
ish price 
in  cents. 


Perccnt- 
^^tyvet    L^^^  I    age  of 
square      ^^         duty  to 
yard.         ^^^-        British 
cost. 


Cenu.  I 
74.69  I 
51.02  ' 
55.29  I 
43.00  I 
47.39  I 
31.59  I 
35l98  I 
26.33  I 
30.71  I 


19. 18  I 

15.75 

16.29 

14.45  > 

15.11  I 

12.86 

13.40 

11.95 

12.60 


I  Net  dif- 
ference in 
S  rice  in 
ivor  of 
American 
•  makers, 
I      per 

square 
I     yard. 


CeiUs.    I     Owit».     Percent.]    Cents. 


93.77 
66.77 
71.58 
67.45 
62.50 
44.33 
49.38 
38.28 
43.31  I 


25.50 

31 

29 

33i 

32 

404 

37} 

46 

41 


1ft.  27 

17.86 

16.74 

14.47 

13.59 

8.76 

7.88 

8.04 

7.15 


Twenty  cents  per  square  yard  and  SO  per  cent  ad  valorem  schedule^  compared  with 
equivalent  grades  of  British  manufacture. 


INLAIDS  AND  CORK  CARPETS. 


Article. 

1    Potter 
1    make. 

WUd 

$1.50 
.6107 

Nairn 
make. 

$1.10 
.4479 

Trenton 
make. 

A  grade,  inlaid 

1    $1.35 

$1.10 

i^<*«i  2^,  /»,  and  4  pfir  cent 

.5545 

.4479 

Nets 

1        .7955 

.8893 

.6521 

-     .6821 

B'grade«  inlaid 

1      1. 15 

LOS 
.4275 

1.05 

Less  35,  5,  and  4  per  cent 

'        .4683 

.  4275 

Nets 

1        .6817 

.6225 

.6225 

C  grade,  inlaid 

_   1 

.95 
.3869 

.95 

Less  35,  5,  and  4  percent ' 

.3869 

Nets 

.5631 

.5631 

Cork  carpet,  A  grade 

1. 20 

1.25 
.5090 

LOS 
0.3948 

L20 

Less  35.  0.  and  4  ner  cent.           

1        .4886 

.4886 

Nets 

j        .7114  , 

.7410 

.6552 

.7114 

Cork  camet.  B  Grade 

1          _   ._   1 

.90 
a.  3442 

LOS 

Less  35,  5,  and  4  per  cent 1 ' 

.4275 

Nets 

I 

.5558 

.62^ 

Cork  carcet  C  crade  b 

1                  ' 

, 

1 

o  35  per  cent  and  4  per  cent. 


t>  Not  made  In  the  United  States. 
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Twenty  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  p«r  cent  ad  valorem  schedule  ^  compared  with 
equivalent  grades  of  British  manufacture  -Continued. 


Imported  article,  British  make. 


Net 

British 
price. 


Duty  per 

square 

yard  (20 

cents  and 

20  per 

cent). 


r 

I  Cintt.    \ 

A  grade.  Inlaid,  %.  6d.  less  25  and  2}  per  cent i  62 

B  grade,  inlaid,  3s.  less  35  and  2|  per  cent '  52. 04  I 

C  grade.  Inlaid,  2s.  6d.  less  25  and  2)  per  cent i  43. 88  i 

Cork  carpet,  A  quality  (f-inch),  average  2s.  8d.  less  • 

10  and  2)  per  cent i  56.16  j 

Cork  carpet,  B  quality,  average  2s.  less  tO  and  2i  , 

I)er  cent 42. 12  I 

Cork  carpet,  C  quality,  average  Is.  lOd.  less  10  and  2§  I 

percent 38.60  I 


CenU. 
32.40 


Landed 
cost. 


Cents. 
94.40 


30  53 


28.78 


31.23 


72.66 


87.39 


28.42 


70.54 


27.72 


66.82 


rercent- 

ageof 

duty  to 

British 

cost. 


Perceni. 
52.25 


58 


(i5.50 


55.60  ' 


Net  dif- 
ference In 
price  por 
square 
yard  in 
lavor  of 
American 
malcers. 


CVvli. 
0  16.50 


a  17. 96 


a  16. 36 


17.14 


67.47 


70 


11. 1 


(*) 


a  Average. 


b  Not  made  in  the  United  States. 


Note  that  Nairn's  B  grade  Inlaid  is  heavier  than  imported  A  quality  and  their  A  grade  Is  little  or  no 
heavier  than  B  grade,  the  former  being  special  tile  patterns  only,  thus  accounting  for  difference  in  price. 


TOW  OF  FLAX. 


HOir.  JOHlf  J.  ESCH,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  BRIEF  IN  ADVOCACT  OF 
BEMOVAL  OF  DUTY  ON  THIS  ABTICLE. 

Washington,  December  £1,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives, 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  lieu  of  a  hearing  I  herewith  submit  some  data 
gathered  by  me  with  reference  to  the  present  tariff  on  tow  of  flax  of 
$20  per  ton  (item  326,  Schedule  J,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  manu- 
factures of,  act  approved  July  24,  1897). 

I  also  wish  to  submit  a  letter  of  Hon.  O.  H.  Ingram,  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  president  of  the  Eau  Claire  Linen  Company,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
urging  the  repeal  of  the  above  tariff. 

I  herewith  inclose  the  letter  of  Hon.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  the  values 
of  the  production  of  dressed  flax  for  decennial  periods  beginning  with 
1880.  From  data  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Austin  I  have  drawn  up  a 
schedule  showing  the  value  and  amount  of  importations  of  flax  tow 
for  the  years  1 903-1 9()8,  inclusive.  This  schedule  also  gives  the 
amounts  of  duties  derived  from  importations  of  flax  tow  for  these 
several  years,  and  also  the  average  per  unit  of  quantity,  and  the  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty.  I  also  submit  a  schedule  of  unmanufactured 
flax  imported  on  the  dutiable  list. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  of  some  of  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Eau  Claire  Linen  Company  to  use 
home-grown  flax  straw  to  provide  the  raw  material  for  their  mill.     I 
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know  that,  notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  the  construction  of  a  tow  mill  for  the  making  of  tow  out  of  the 
home-grown  flax,  all  their  efforts  have  proved  unsuccessful,  and  to  meet 
competition  they  had  to  purchase  tow  imported  from  Russia,  the  re- 
sult Deing  that  the  imposition  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  has  ren- 
dered it  difficult,  and  at  times  seemingly  impossible,  for  the  industry 
to  survive,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  mill  is  operated  by 
water  power. 

As,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  over 
25,000,000  bushels  of  flaxseed  are  annually  produced  in  the  United 
States,  there  mxist  be  an  enonnous  production  of  flax  straw,  and  with 
very  little  use  made  thereof,  showing  that  the  process  of  retting  is 
too  expensive  to  produce  the  home-grown  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  crashes. 

I  submit  the  within  data  for  the  careful  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  J.  EscH. 


Exhibit  A, 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  December  10,  1908. 
Hon.  John  J.  Escn,  Wdshington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Esch:  I  presume  you  knew  before  you  were  elected 
to  Congress,  if  not,  I  presume  you  have  before  commencing  on  your 
congressional  duties,  found  that  you  are  liable  to  be  called  on  by 
your  constituents  for  all  sorts  of  things  that  vou  know  about,  and 
perhaps  for  a  good  many  things  that  you  know  nothing  aoout 
Now  1  being  one  of  your  constituents  have  thought  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  committee  who  are  at  work  trying  to  find  out  if  there  is 
any  good  reason  why  the  tariff  should  not  be  reduced  on  certain 
thmgs  that  are  brought  to  this  country,  that  I  might  put  in  a  word 
for  tne  duty  now  on  tow. 

Some  of  our  people  here  in  1887  were  led  to  believe  that  there  was 
money  in  making  crash  and  towels  of  linen  and  that  the  raw  material 
could  be  grown  here  to  do  that  kind  of  work  and  built  a  mill  at  that 
time.  The  mill  has  been  running  the  most  of  the  time  since  it  was 
built  but  so  far  they  have  never  been  able  to  make  any  money;  have 
generally  come  out  just  about  even.  No  officer  of  the  company 
has  ever  had  one  cent  of  salary  for  services  connected  with  the  wort 
and  they  have  never  been  able  to  declare  a  dividend.  I  think  there 
could  be  a  little  money  made  if  the  tariff  was  removed  on  tow,  which 
is  the  material  we  use  here  for  making  crash  and  towels.  Cotton  yam 
is  used  for  warp  and  linen  for  the  filling  generally  in  crash  and  towels. 
Sometimes  they  use  the  linen  thread  or  yarn  both  for  the  warp  and 
the  filling.  This  crash  and  towels  such  as  are  made  here  are  used 
largely  by  the  farming  and  laboring  communities,  and  sell  for  from 
6  to  8  cents  a  yard  according  to  the  width  of  the  crash.  The 
toweling  is  sold  usually  by  the  piece  and  the  price  is  governed  by  the 
width  and  length  of  them. 

The  tow  and  duty  paid  costs  in  New  York  generally  9  cents  a 
pound  and  comes  largely  from  Russia.  If  that  duty  was  removed 
entirely  our  people  think  there  would  be  a  little  margin  in  making 
crash  and  towels.     As  I  understand  it,  the  duty  is  1  cent  a  pound. 
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We  have  been  trying  here  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  to  raise 
flax  for  making  crash  and  towels,  but.find  it  a  very  expensive  experi- 
ment. In  order  to  save  the  fine  fiber  of  flax  which  is  used  for  shoe 
strings  and  small  twine,  it  is  necessary  to  pull  the  flax  by  hand. 
We  have  tried  cutting  it  wnth  a  small  reaper,  but  find  that  we  can  not 
do  that  to  advantage.  In  the  old  country  where  it  is  raised  suc- 
cessfully, it  is  pulled  bv  hand.  That  is  done  in  order  to  keep  the 
stem  of  flax  straight.  It  is  then  bound  in  small  bundles  6  or  7  inches 
in  diameter,  where  the  band  goes  around  it,  and  it  has  to  be  thrashed 
by  a  special  machine,  passing  the  top  end  of  the  bundle  between 
rollers  that  turn  togetner.  If  it  goes  tnrough  the  ordinary  thrashing 
machine,  it  tangles  up  the  fiber  and  breaks  it  up  so  that  it  is  of  no  use 
for  fine  fiber  or  for  tow,  hence,  the  expense  of  pulling  it  by  hand  and 
retting  it  as  has  to  be  doAe  by  spreading  it  on  the  ground  where  it 
lays  about  ten  days  and  is  then  turned  over  and  remains  on  the 

Sound  or  sod  where  it  is  usually  spread  for  about  ten  days  more, 
iter  that  it  is  taken  up  and  bound  again  and  taken  to  the  mill  for 
thrashing  and  is  thrashed  out  as  stated  above,  with  the  band  remain- 
ing on  the  bundle  and  the  tops  of  the  bundles  passing  between  the 
rouers  which  takes  the  seed  out.  Where  they  are  raising  flax  for  the 
seed  only  they  make  no  use  of  the  straw.  It  is  simply  grown  for  the 
seed.  There  have  been  some  attempts  made  to  use  the  straw,  but  so 
far  it  has  not  been  successful. 

The  cost  of  labor  seems  to  prohibit  the  puUing  of  flax  by  hand  as 
we  have  been  trying  to  do,  and  our  experiment  so  far  has  been  a 
failure;  that  is,  it  costs  more  than  we  can  afford  to  sell  the  output 
of  the  mill  at  prices  we  have  to  sell  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
market.  The  duty  on  the  tow  to  this  country  enables  the  foreign 
countries  to  ship  it  in  here  and  keep  the  prices  on  the  crash  and  towels 
so  low  that  we  are  unable  to  compete. 

I  have  been  connected  with  this  mill  only  about  four  or  five  years. 
I  thought  by  growing  flax  here  and  pulling  it  and  putting  it  through 
the  process  we  have  to  for  retting  and  thrashing  tnat  there  could  be 
crsish  and  toweling  made  here  so  as  to  compete  with  the  foreign- 
country  shipments.  Of  course,  1  cent  a  pound  seems  a  very  small 
thing,  and  it  is  a  small  thing  for  the  Government,  but  were  it  removed 
it  would  enable  us  here  to  continue  to  run  this  mill  and  have  a  small 
margin  and  employ  a  large  amount  of  labor,  both  men  and  women. 

I  believe  if  you  and  Congressman  Jenkins  would  take  this  matter 
up  with  the  tariff  committee,  who  are  now  in  session,  you  could  have 
that  tariff  removed  on  tow  from  foreign  countries,  especially  from 
Russia,  where  nearly  all  of  our  tow  comes  from  for  doing  this  work. 
I  will  write  to  my  fnend,  Congressman  Jenkins,  and  ask  him  to  render 
you  such  assistance  as  he  can  to  help  us  out  here  so  we  can  keep  our 
mill  running.  With  that  tariff  removed  I  would  feel  like  putting  up 
a  large  factory  on  our  water  power  and  do  at  least  ten  times  as  mucn 
as  we  are  doing  now.  There  used  to  be  a  good  many  linen  mills 
running  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  some  on  the  west 
coast,  but  as  I  understand  it  nearly  every  one  but  the  one  here  has 
made  a  failure  of  it  and  shut  down.  This  mill  here  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  a  few  years  ago  when  I  took  hold  of  it. 

With  the  tariff  removed,  I  feel  confident  it  would  be  of  very  great 
benefit  to  this  section  of  the  State,  especially  to  the  farming  and 
laboring  classes.     It  may  be  I  am  asking  too  much  of  you,  but  I  very 
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much  hope  vou  can  take  hold  of  this  matter  and  that  you  can  succeed 
in  getting  that  tariff  removed.  •  Quite  a  number  of  your  friends  here 
are  interested  in  this  Uttle  mill  and  very  Ukely  some  of  them  maj 
write  you  in  regard  to  it.  Mr.  Putnam  has  been  connected  with  it 
during  the  timejt  has  been  built  and  he  feels  very  sanguine  that  with 
the  tariff  removed  we  can  continue  to  run  this  httle  mill  and  enlarge 
it  as  I  have  stated  above. 

I  wish  you  would  confer  with  Congressman  Jenkins  and  try  to 
enlist  him  with  you  in  an  effort  to  have  this  tariff  on  tow  removed  if 
you  feel  that  you  have  the  time  to  give  to  it. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  know  how^  you  feel  about  it. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  O.  H.  Ingram. 


Exhibit  B. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washingtonj  December  16,  1908, 
Hon.  John  S.  Esch,  M.  C., 

House  of  Representatives  J  WdsMngioT)^,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  I  inclose  to  you 
herewith  pages  from  our  reports  showing  the  imports  of  tow  or  flax 
for  consumption,  with  rate  of  duty  and  amounts  of  duty  collected, 
during  years  ending  June  30,  from  1903  to  1908,  inclusive.  I  also 
inclose  page  showing  the  imports  of  flax  by  countries  for  correspond- 
ing years,  except  that  for  1908  only  total  transactions  are  given.  As 
you  will  doubtless  undei-stand,  the  schedule  by  countries,  "flax," 
embraces  dl  the  separate  classes  shown  under  that  title  in  imports 
for  consumption.  A  division  of  quantities  into  values  for  any  year 
pives  the  annual  average  import  price  in  foreign  countries  whence 
imported,  as  shown  on  the  pages  mclosed  under  "value  per  unit  of 
quantity." 

The  abstract  of  the  Twelfth  Census  gives  values  of  the  production 
of  dressed  flax  as  follows: 


Ci''nsus  years.  Valiw, 

1880 ,  11,310,231 

1890 1  981.283 

1900 ,  158,650 


I  also  observe  a  statement  in  the  census  report  of  1900  that  the 
production  of  flax  fiber  had  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  no  special 
eflFort  was  taken  to  collect  statistics  thereof  at  the  census  of  that  year. 
I  will  request  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  this  department  to  send 
you  any  consular  information  that  it  may  have  available  with  respect 
to  flax  in  foreign  countries. 

Very  truly,  yours,  O.  P.  Austin, 

Chief  of  Bureau . 
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Exhibit  C. 

Imports  of  flax  toWj  showing  rate  of  duty,  quantity,  value,  duties,  average  value  "per  unit 
of  quantity,  and  aa  valorem  rate  of  duty. 


Year. 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Per  ton. 
120 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Quantity. 


Value. 


I 


Tons. 
2,240.11 
2,736  42 
1,400.64 
1,825  81 
2,045.75 
1,994.79 


1392,815.00 
450,521.00 
266,922.63 
309,505.00 
348,836.00 
315,137.00 


Average. 


Duties. 


$44,802.17  , 
54,728.23 
28,012.75 
36,516.05 
49,914.91  I 
39,895.84 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Ad  valo- 
rumrate 
of  duty. 


1 


$175.36 
164.64 
183.43 
169.52 
170.50 
157.98 


$11.41 
12.15 
10.90 
11.80 
11.73 
12.66 


Exhibit  D. 

Imports  of  merchandise — years  ending  June  SO,  1903-1907, 

riBERS,  VEGETABLE,  AND  TEXTILE  GRASSES,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF,  NOT  ELSEWHERE 
SPECIFIED.      UNMANUFACTURED. 

FLAX,    (Dutiable.) 


Imported  from— 

1903. 
Tom. 

1904. 
rem*. 

1906. 

Tom. 
30 

1906. 
Tons. 

1907. 

Europe: 

Austrla*Hungary 

Tont. 

Afor^s.  and  Mftoplra  Islands 

2 

Belgium 

Denmark 

2,066 

2,586 

2,688 

10 

711 

129 

2,770 

8 

203 

189 

74 

307 

3,169 

1,172 

837 

2,229 

Prance 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

North  America: 

Canada 



352 
83 
90 
702 
2,240 
1,723 

899 

278 

42 

10 

356 

3,629 

1,905 

1,317 

107 
300 
30 

649 
1,280 
1,708 

984 

468 
3,284 
1,473 

768 

Total  

8,155 

10,123 

8,089 

8,729 

8,656 

KVCilPITULATlON. 

Europe 

7,266 
899 

8,806 
1,317 

7,105 
984 

7,892 
837 

7,803 

North  America 

763 

Europe: 

Austrla-Hungarv i 

A  zores,  and  Madeira  Islands i 

Belgium $539,651  ' 

Denmark ! 

France 86,086  j 

Germany 19,053  I 

Italy 14,708  , 

N  t  therl  ands 1 63 ,  479 

Russia  in  Europe 394, 194  ; 

United  Kingdom 632,274  | 

North  America"  , 

Canada |      179,567  , 


$0,067  I. 


$679,203 

43 

65,858 

8,879 

1,574 

96,364 

741, 184 

670.087 

278,682 


739,310 

2,480  I 
184,040 
26,887  , 


181,780 
245,960  , 
658,484  I 


$884,086 

1.4€5 

49,895 

46,431 

13,236 

88.453 

628,742 

433,261 


Total '  2,028,012     2,541,874     2,260,421     2,327,.300 


212,413        181,731 


REC  APTTUl  ATION.  i  j 

Kurope 1,848,445  '  2,263,192     2,048,008  i 

North  America l      179,567        278,682  1      212,413  1 


1 


I 


2,145,569 
181,731 


$590 
635,434 


27,655 

63,842 

4,006 

136,005 

680.013 

538,060 

167,907 


2,086,205 
167,907 


The  importations  for   1908   amounted   to  9,528   tons,   valued   at 
$2,514,680. 
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WOMEN'S  AND  CHTLDKEN'S  UNGERBE. 

HON.  W.  S.  BEimET,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  HATHAH  KRAVS* 
KOPF  COMPANY,  OF  ITEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  William  S.  Bennet,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  The  writer,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Nathan  Kraus- 
kopf  Company,  lives  at  430  West  One  hundred  and  sixteenth  street, 
New  York  City,  which  he  undei-stands  is  in  your  district,  and  there- 
fore that  you  are  '*his  Congressman." 

We  understand  that  the  coming  Congress  ^411  probably  radically 
revise  the  tariff,  and  as  we  are  interested  in  this  phase  of  legislation, 
would  thank  you  to  let  us  know  how  we  can  keep  track  of  this  matter. 

The  customs  duty  now  imposed  on  lingerie  for  women  and  children 
is  60  per  cent.  Any  lowering  of  this  duty  will  work  very  disad- 
vantageously  to  a  very  large  number  of  working  people  in  this 
country.     Roughly  spealcing,  the  facts  of  the  matter  are  as  foUo^i's: 

Women  who  do  hand  sewing  abroad  are  paid  from  30  cents  to  60 
cents  a  day,  according  to  the  location. 

Women  who  do  the  same  .class  of  sewing  in  this  country  are  paid 
$2.50  a  day. 

Women  who  do  machine  sewing  abroad  are  paid  from  20  cents  to  50 
cents  a  day,  according  to  location. 

Women  who  do  the  same  class  of  sewing  in  this  country  are  paid 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day. 

You  can  readily  see  that  the  60  per  cent  duty  does  not  cover  this 
difference  in  wages. 

Cutters  in  this  country  are  paid  from  $18  to  $25  a  week;  in  Ger- 
many these  men  are  paid  from  30  marks  to  50  marks  a  week.  In 
France  the  rate  of  pay  is  somewhat  less.  You  will  readily  see  in 
this  instance  that  the  duty  does  not  begin  to  protect  this  class  of 
labor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  increasing  quantities  of  women's  and  chil- 
dren's lingerie  are  being  imported  each  year,  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  not  in  this  country  compete,  because  of  the  unfa- 
vorable competition  on  the  labor  question. 

I  am  taking  the  trouble  of  writing  you  at  this  length  so  vou  may 
see  how  vitally  interested  we  are  in  this  matter  ana  woulcf  be  glad 
to  get  any  information  from  you  that  you  think  we  need  and  to  effect 
an  organization  in  our  trade,  which  you  may  think  advisable  to 
properly  present  the  matter  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Silverberg,  of  the  same  address — 430  West  One  hundred 
and  sixteenth  street — and  president  of  the  American  Romper  Com- 
pany, also  one  of  your  constituents,  joins  with  me  in  the  above. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  and  reply  to  this 
letter,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Nathan  Krauskopf, 


SCHEDULE  K -WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL 


BKOADCLOTHS. 

SUTTON'S  MILLS,  NOBTH  ANDOVEB,  MASS.,  STATE  THAT  BE- 
DUCTION  IN  DTJTY  ON  THEIE  PEODUCT  WOULD  CLOSE  THE 
MILLS. 

North  Andover,  December  I4,  1908. 
Chairman  Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

^Ya8h^ngtony  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  The  Sutton's  Mills,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  manufacturing  woolen 
dress  goods,  represents  an  invested  capital  of  $450,000  and  nimishes 
employment  to  from  150  to  200  operatives,  who  are  residents  of  the 
towTi  of  North  AndovBr,  where  our  mills  are  located.  These  miUs 
have  been  operating  in  their  present  location  since  1802,  and  the  com- 
pany has  furnished  steady  emplovment  to  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  people  who  live  in  comfortable  homes  and  whose  children 
have  the  privileges  of  good  schools. 

Our  product  consists  largely  of  broadcloths,  kerseys,  Venetians,  and 
similar  staple  face-finished  goods,  and  in  this  field  we  come  directly 
into  competition  with  similar  fabrics  manufactured  in  France  and 
Germany.  Our  goods  are  of  the  same  general  construction  and  go 
throughpracticaily  the  same  processes  that  are  used  in  the  production 
of  foreign  goods,  and  we  are  dependent  upon  a  protective  tariff  to 
enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  where  the  wages 
paid  are  so  very  much  less  than  are  paid  by  us  and  by  other  manufac- 
turers in  this  country. 

The  rates  of  pay  in  our  mills  are  approximately  three  times  the 
wages  paid  by  tSerman  manufacturei-s  for  similar  labor  and  about 
twice  the  wages  paid  by  French  manufacturers.  In  comparison 
with  the  wages  paid  in  tnis  country  in  other  lines  of  industry,  our 
employees  are  not  earning  excessive  sums  and  the  business  is  not, 
therefore,  more  attractive  to  labor  than  other  lines  of  industry. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  reduce  our  wage 
schedule  materially  without  forcing  our  operatives,  who  are  skilled 
in  this  particular  line  of  work,  to  seek  employnaent  in  other  lines 
in  order  to  maintain  their  present  standard  of  living. 

We  feel  that  we  can  not  too  strongly  express  the  injury  which 
would  be  sustained  by  our  company  if  any  reduction  were  made 
in  the  present  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  similar  to  those  made 
by  us,  and  the  hardship  resulting  to  our  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies would  be  very  great  indeed.  The  business  depression  through 
which  we  have  just  passed  has  been  of  the  greatest  severity  in  our 
particular  business,  and  I  believe  that  it  can  be  safely  stated  that 
neither  manufacturers  nor  their  employees  are  in  a  position  to  face 
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a  general  readjustment  of  values,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  further 
loss  of  business  and  lack  of  employment  for  those  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  their  company  for  their  daily  bread. 

We  do  not  feel  that  w^e  should  go  into  any  extended  argument 
on  this  subject  by  letter,  but  desire  to  go  on  record  as  stating  our 
firm  belief  that  any  reduction  in  the  protection  now  afforded  us 
would  result  in  the  closing  of  our  plant,  in  ereat  suffering  to  our 
employees  and  their  families,  and  in  a. severe  loss  to  our  stockhold- 
ers, and  as  we  believe  that  this  is  equally  true  of  other  companies 
engaged  in  this  industry,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  that  no 
reduction  whatever  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  woolen  fabrics. 
Yours,  truly, 

Sutton's  Mills, 
G.  W.  Clough. 


PIANO  FELTS. 

EICHAED  EANFT,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  WISHES  PIAlf 0  FEITS  PEO- 
VIDED  FOR  IN  SEPARATE  PARAGRAPH. 

New  York  City,  December  17,  1908. 

COMMITI'EE   ON   WaYS   AND   MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  My  firm,  Richard  Ranft,  has  been  importing  piano 
felts  from  Germany  since  about  1856. 

Up  to  1883  our  felts  have  been  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool 
n.  o.  s.,  at  35  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  the 
McKinley  bill  they  were  put  in  the  reaay-made  clothing  clause  with 

? lushes  and  pile  fabrics,  at  49^  cents  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the 
iT'ilson  bill  classified  tnem  properly  as  felts  not  specially  provided 
for,  in  paragraph  284,  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  valued  over 
$1.60  per  pound  and  45  per  cent  at  under  $1.50  per  pound;  finally 
the  Dmgley  bill  placed  them  back  again  in  the  ready-made  clothing 
clause,  paragraph  370,  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem  as  *"felts,  not  specially  provided  for,"  and  at  which  rates  of 
duties  these  felts  pay  from  100  to  115  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the 
finished  product. 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  lower  rates  of  duty,  and  am  willing  to  pay 
the  present  rates  as  long  as  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  to  pay 
duty  on  their  raw  material,  wool;  if  the  same  be  reduced,  compen- 
sating as  well  as  ad  valorem,  my  ^oods  would  no  doubt  receive  com- 
parative reductions  in  duties,  which  reductions  my  customers  would 
certainly  get  the  benefit  of.  But  I  am  asking  for  a  separate  para- 
graph for  piano  felts  in  the  new  tariff  to  come,  to  have  them  speciallv 
mentioned  and  provided  for  as  "piano  felts  in  rolls  or  sheets,"  with 
duties  as  mentioned  above,  or,  if  not  to  be  granted,  ask  piano  felts  to 
be  placed  as  ''manufactures  of  wool"  not  provided  for,  where  they 
very  properly  belong,  being  made  of  pure  wool  only,  for  this  felt^in 
sheets  has  certainly  nothing  in  common  with  ready-made  clothing.  ^|, 

My  importations  of  these  felts  are  large  enough  to  warrant  giving 
them  a  special  paragraph,  averaging  in  weight  about  60,000  pounds 
per  annum,  witti  a  value  of  about  $80,000. 
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My  belief  is  that  luxuries  should  and  ought  to  pay  the  very^  highest 
duties.     If  anybody  desires  to  get  his  or  their  clothes  made  in  London 
or  Paris,  they  shomd  be  made  to  pay  well  for  this  privilege;  but  if 
luxuries  are  to  be  increased,  my  piano  felts,  if  still  remaining  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  clause,  woula  also  be  subjected  to  such  increase, 
and  this  is  the  sole  reason  why  I  wish  my  piano  felts  out  of  this  clause 
and  be  specially  provided  for  in  a  separate  paragraph.     Our  imported: 
felts  are  not  luxuries;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  a  necessity  to  the 
makers  of  artistic  pianos  in  this  country,  nine-tenths  of  which  makers 
I  supply  these  felts  to,  not  on  account  of  their  reputation,  being  the. 
oldest  makers  of  piano  felts  in  the  world,  but  solely  because  of  their 
uniform,  even  qualities,  which  the  makers  of  artistic  pianos  in  our' 
country  believe  as  best  adapted  to  their  requirements,  and  therefore 
used  almost  exclusively  by  them  in  their  artistic  pianos. 

My  second  request  pertains  to  imported  piano  hammers,  made  in 
Germany  or  elsewhere,  and  which  hammers  are  now  and  have  been . 
imported  as  ''parts  of  musical  instruments,^'  paying  only  45  per  cent . 
ad  valorem. 

The  quantity  of  such  imported  hammers  is  not  large,  but  it  surely 
is  a  very  great  discrimination  against  the  firms  here,  about  15  to  18, 
who  make  hammers  for  the  trade  at  large,  in  favor  of  the  foreigners, 
when  the  latter  can  bring  the  foreign-made  hammer  in  at  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  where  the  American  manufacturer,  buying  the  felt  from 
me,  has  to  buy  the  same  subject  to  a  duty  of  from  100  to  115  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  value  of  the  felt  in  the  hammer  is  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  balance  being  for  labor  and  the  so-called  moldings 
made  of  wood,  as  per  samples  shown  herewith. 

I  would  suggest  to  have  *' imported  hammers"  incorporated  in 
same  paragraph  as  ''piano  felts,"  paying  the  same  rates  of  duties  as 
felts  in  sheets  or  rolls,  for  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  finished 
product,  as  against  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  and  more  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial, to  be  made  into  piano  hammers  here,  is  surely  an  injustice  and  an 
inequality  of  the  present  tariff,  which  certainly  should  be  corrected. 

Richard  Ranpt, 
Importer  of  Piano  Felts, 


TURKISH  AND  ORIENTAL  RUGS. 

JOHV  C.  UHBLAUB,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  OBJECTS  TO  MANNER  IN 
WHICH  DUTY  IS  IMPOSED. 

New  York,  December  21,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  As  an  importer  of  Turkish  and  oriental  ru^s  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  section  379  of  the  act  of  1897  relative  to  the  duty  on 
the  product  I  import.     At  present  it  is  lO'cents  a  square  foot  and  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  rate  of  dutv  nor  to  the  amount  that  is 
paid  thereon,  but  the  great  and  practical  difliculty  that  confronts  an 
importer  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  imposed.     The 
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specific  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  is  levied  on  the  measurement 
or  each  rug  or  carpet  imported.  In  such  countries  as  Persia  and 
Turkey  this  involves  work  under  the  most  strenuous  difficulties  in 
figuring  the  exact  square  foot  of  each  single  piece  exported.  Such 
an  article  as  oriental  rugs  has  practically  no  established  or  fixed 
market  value.  The  value  of  rugs  is  very  largely  imaginary,  and  even 
on  the  rugs  that  have  more  or  less  an  established  market  value  the 

Srice  fluctuates  sometimes  in  a  single  week  more  than  100  per  cent, 
ue.  in  the  Orient,  to  the  large  or  small  arrivals  of  merchandise  and 
to  tne  absence  or  presence  of  numerous  buyers. 

Other  countries,  such  as  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  also  levy 
very  heavy  duties  on  oriental  rugs,  but  the  dutv  is  levied  not  on  the 
value,  but  on  the  weight  of  the  rugs.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter 
for  the  government  authorities  to  ascertain  in  a  very  short  period  the 
proportionate  value  and  weight  of  rugs  imported  into  this  market, 
and  the  duty  per  100  pounds  could  be  levied  about  at  the  same  ratio 
and  render  to  the  Government  the  same  revenue  as  the  present  duty 
of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  10  cents  per  square  foot  without  the 
present  mathematical  difficulty  of  figuring  the  square  inches  in  each 
rug,  and  without  giving  unscrupulous  importers  the  possibilities  of 
imdervaluing  their  merchandise,  and  thereby  depriving  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  which  it  should  derive. 

Invoicing  these  goods  during  these  periods  of  depreciation  and 
fluctuation  and  importing  these  goods  into  this  country  causes  an 
incessant  wrangle,  discussion,  lawsuits  with  the  customs  authorities, 
who  will  seldom  admit  that  the  price  at  which  such  articles  have  been 
purchased  is  a  fair  market  value,  and  imposing  an  unjust  fine  on  the 
importer. 

From  my  experience  of  twenty-four  years,  I  should  say  that  $60 
per  100  pounds  would  be  a  fair  dut}^,  and  bring  the  rate  to  about  the 
present  rate  and  for  this  reason :  the  average  weight  per  bale  to-day 
IS  about  400  pounds  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  duty  collected 
by  the  Government  v  ill  average  about  $250  per  bale. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Uhrlaub. 


WOOL. 


ANDREW  J.  sons,  BOSTGIT,  SUBMITS  A  SCHEDULE  OF  PBOPOSED 
BATES  ON  WOOLS,  WASTES,  AND  BAGS.  |4 

?-  ?      Boston,  Decernber  12, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  '   • 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  inclosed  consistent  wool  schedule,  as  you 
have  requested,  for  comparison.  In  regard  to  South  American 
wools,  the  only  way  they  can  be  imported  is  to  make  the  shrinkage  by 
fiat  50  per  cent  and  base  the  8-cent  duty  on  this  shrinkage.  This 
was  done  in  the  tariff  of  1827-28  which  estahlished  a  value  zone  (on 
woolens).  You  undoubtedly  understand  this  better  than  I  can  tell 
you.  I  have  made  the  duty  30  cents  per  pound  on  tops  because  it  is 
three  and  one-half  times  8  cents.     Tne  scoured-wool  basis  is  three 
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times  the  duty  of  first-class  wool,  and  as  no  wool  comes  in  which 
shrinks  over  50  per  cent  this  gives  them  14  cents  per  pound  to  protect 
them  against  foreign  labor  and  floilage,  and  besides,  it  costs  the 
foreigners  something  to  manufacture  tops,  and  they  have  to  contend 
against  loss  from  fioilage  the  same  there  as  here,  and  I  should  not 
allow  the  protection  to  go  higher  than  33  cents  per  pound  under  the 
sliding  wool  scale. 

Regarding  worsted  yam,  the  tariff  of  1884  gives  a  duty  of  18  cents 
for  yam  from  40  to  60  cents,  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  that 
time  the  wool  duty  was  10  to  12  cents.  I  have  made  it  between  40 
to  60  cents,  as  between  this  range  of  prices  is  the  point  where  yams 
compete.  This  is  the  most  important  point  in  this  schedule  ir  you 
want  any  competition  on  worsted  yam;  the  other  ranges  do  not 
amount  to  anything.  I  have  based  this  whole  schedule  on  the 
proposition  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  protection  should  be 
placed  on  the  greatest  labor  cost,  which  is  the  finished  product. 

Regarding  carpet  wools,  later  I  may  have  a  different  proposition 
to  make.  You  nave  asked  me  which  of  the  schedules  in  tne  wool 
section  are  prohibitive.  In  reply  will  say  the  Dingley  bill  schedules 
361  (362,  with  the  exception  of  thread  waste  where  at  certain  times 
a  very  small  amount  is  imported),  363  (364,  top  schedule),  365,  yam 
schedule.  This  yam  is  prohibitive  because  the  duty  is  too  high  and 
the  range  30  cents  per  pound  is  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  too 
low  to  buy  a  quality  of  yam  that  can  compete  in  any  way. 

I  think  this  covers  your  inquiries.  I  snail  be  pleased  to  give  you 
any  other  information  you  may  desire. 

Will  you  kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter. 
Respectfully, 

Andrew  J.  Solis, 
Manager  of  Wool  Department,  Union  Carpet  Lining  Go. 


Exhibit  A. 

357.  The  duty  upon  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  8 
cents  per  pound  and  upon  all  wool  or  hair  of  the  second  class  9  cents 
per  pound. 

358.  On  wools  of  the  first  class,  known  as  clothing  wools,  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  from  Uruguay  and  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa, 
the  duty  shall  be  8  cents  per  pound  and  the  tax  shall  be  collected  on 
the  estimated  clean  washed  condition,  the  value  whereof  shall  not 
exceed  60  cents  in  Uruguay  and  shall  be  assessed  at  the  port  of  entry 
on  the  grease  value  as  if  of  50  per  cent  shrinkage. 

359.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  cameFs  hair  of  the  third 
class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  duty 
shall  be  2i  cents  per  pound. 

360.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third 
class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  duty 
shall  be  5  cents  per  pound. 

361.  The  duty  of  wools  on  the  skin  shall  be  1  cent  per  pound  less 
than  is  imposed  in  this  schedule  on  other  wools  of  this  same  class. 

362.  Top  waste,  skibbing  waste,  roving  waste,  noils,  gametted 
waste,  12  cents  per  pound. 
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363.  Thread  waste,  ring  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  10 
cents  per  pound. 

364.  Chppings  from  underwear  or  hosiery,  5  cents  per  pound. 

365.  Woolen  rags,  mungo,  flocks,  and  shoddy,  100  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

366.  On  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  or  other  like 
animals  in  form  of  roving,  roping,  or  tops  the  duty  shall  be  30  cents 
per  pound  and  sliall  increase  or  decline  3  cents  per  pound  for  every 
automatic  advance  or  decline  in  the  w^ool  duty  of  I  cent,  but  at  no 
time  shall  the  duty  be  more  than  33  cents. 

367.  The  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  for  first-class  wool  and  9  cents 
on  second-class  wool  is  bajsed  on  the  wool  production  of  40,000,000  or 
less  sheep  of  the  shearing  age,  and  excluding  lambs.  Said  duty  shall 
advance  automatically  1  cent  per  pound  for  every  additional 
10,000,000  sheep  of  the  shearing  age,  excluding  lambs;  and  if  the 
advance,  because  of  an  increase  of  10,000,000  sheep  excluding  lambs, 
is  not  maintained  in  a  preceding  year,  the  duty  shall  automatically 
decline  1  cent  per  pound;  but  at  no  time  shall  the  duty  be  lower  than 
8  cents  for  wool  of  the  first  class  nor  lower  than  9  cents  for  wool  of  the 
second  class,  neither  shall  it  be  higher  than  11  cents  for  wool  of  the 
first  class  nor  higher  than  1 2  cents  for  wool  of  the  second  class.  Aus- 
tralian lamb's  wool  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  clause. 

The  number  of  sheep  to  be  computed  up  to  July  1  for  the  preceding 
year,  beginning  January  1,  when  tne  duly  rate  shall  become  operative 
for  the  whole  period  of  one  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  the  number  of 
sheep  of  tne  shearing  age,  exclusive  of  lambs,  in  the  United  States 
each  year  up  to  July  1. 

The  basic  rate  oi  8  cents  for  first-class  wool  and  9  cents  for  second- 
class  wool  shall  take  eflect  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

368.  On  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not 
less  than  40  cents  per  pound  nor  more  than  60  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  shall  be  2i  times  8  cents,  or  20  cents  per  pound,  and  shall 
advance  in  addition  automatically  2  cents  per  pound  or  decline  2  cents 
per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  but  shall  advance  in  no  event  higher  than  22  cents 
per  pound. 

Valued  at  more  than  60  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  3i  times 
8  cents,  or  28  cents  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  auto- 
matically 3  cents  per  pound  or  decline  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  slid- 
ing scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class, 
but  shall  advance  in  no  event  higher  than  31  cents  per  pound, 
and  thereto  u])()n  all  the  foregoing  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

369.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion made  wholl^^  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  especially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  dutv 
per  pound  shall  be  3  times  8  cents,  or  24  cents  per  pound,  and  shall 
advance  in  addition  automat icall}''  3  cents  per  pound  or  decline  3  cents 
per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool 
of  tne  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty  be 
less  than  24  cents  per  poimd. 

Valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  4  times 
8  cents,  or  32  cents  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  auto- 
matically 4  cents  per  pound  or  decline  4  cents  per  pound  as  the  sliding 
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scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  but 
at  no  tune  shall  this  compensatory  duty  be  less  than  32  cents.  And 
in  addition  thereto  upon  all  the  foregoing  50  per  cent  ad  valorum. 

370.  On  blankets  and  flannel  for  underwear  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  shall  be  twice  8  cents,  or  16  cents  per  pound,  and  shad 
advance  in  addition  automatically  2  cents  per  pound  or  decline  2 
cents  per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty 
be  less  than  16  cents. 

And  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  8  cents,  or  24  cents  per  pound, 
and  shall  advance  in  addition  automatically  3  cents  per  pound  or 
decline  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of 
unwashed  woof  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  this  com- 
pensatory duty  be  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition 
thereto  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  blankets  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  more 
than  50  cents  per  pound  the  duty  shall  be  three. times  8  cents  or  24 
cents  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  3  cents  per  pound  or 
decline  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty 
of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  the  com- 
pensatory duty  be  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition 
thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  valued  at  above  50 
cents  per  pound  shall  be  classified  and  bav  same  duty  as  women's 
and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloth,  and  goods  of  a 
similar  character  and  description  provided  by  this  act,  provided  that 
on  blankets  over  3  yards  in  length  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  as  on 
cloths. 

371.  Can  not  make  out. 

372.  On  clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  including  shawls,  whether  knitted  or  woolen,  and 
knitted  articles  of  every  description  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part,  felts  not  woven  ancl  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  tne  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four 
times  8  cents,  or  32  cents,  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition 
automatically  4  cents  per  pound  or  decline  4  cents  per  pound  as  th# 
sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class, 
but  at  no  time  shall  tliis  compensatory  duty  be  less  than  32  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  Dingley  tariff  paragraphs  371,  372,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378,  370, 
360,  381 ,  382,  and  383  I  can  not  adjust. 


EOlSr.  HABST  M.  COUDBET,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  FUNSTEV 
BBOTHEBS  &  CO.,  ST.  lOlHS,  MO.,  FOB  BETEISTTIOIST  OF  WOOL 
DUTY. 

St.  IjOUIS,  December  I4,  1908. 
Hon.  H.  M.  CouDREY,  Washingionj  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  While  the  discussion  for  the  reduction  of  tariff  on  wool 
is  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  hope  that  you  will  find 
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it  consistent  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  keep  the  present  tariff 
on  wool  from  being  reduced. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  decidedly  against  the  interests  of 
the  producers  throughout  the  United  States,  and  as  it  is  an  industry 
that  will  run  up  into  almost  a  hundred  milUon  dollars  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  it  will  oe  seen  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the 
woolgrower  and  producer  and  to  the  wool  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer of  this  country. 

We  have  had  a  trial  of  free  trade  on  wool,  from  1892  and  1896,  with 
the  result  that  it  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  industry  and  the 
trade. 

As  you  are  a  Representative  from  Missouri,  which  is  quite  a  large 
wool-producing  State,  and  as  St.  Louis  is  the  second  largest  wool 
market  in  the  United  States,  we  take  the  privilege  of  calling  upon  you 
as  our  Representative  with  the  earnest  request  that  you  do  all  that 
you  can  to  keep  the  tariff  on  raw  wool  from  being  reduced. 

If  you  will  do  this  we  are  sure  that  you  will  conform  with  the  views 
and  best  interests  of  your  constituents  in  every  particular. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

FuNSTEN  Bros.  &  Co., 
P.  B.  FouKE,  President. 


THE  PENNSTLVAiriA  WOOL  OBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATIOIST  TJBOES  BE- 
TEITTIOir  OF  THE  PBESENT  WOOL  SCHEDULE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  14, 1908, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  By  request  of  your  honorable  committee  we  submit 
the  following  on  the  subject  of  wool  growing,  its  costs,  benefits,  and 
need  of  protection: 

Wool  growing  in  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff  since  1816,  almost  a  century.  We  can  not  grow 
wool  where  we  must  feed  our  sheep  from  five  to  six  months  oJF  the 
year  and  compete  with  such  countries  as  Australia  and  South  America, 
where  the  cost  of  production  is  little  more  than  the  herding  of  the 
flock.  The  fine  merino  wool  of  this  country  is  principally  grown  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia;  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  at 
the  same  cost  producing  a  shade  coarser  wool.  In  these  States  we 
must  feed  our  sheep  from  five  to  six  months  of  the  year.  The  cost 
of  keeping  a  sheep  m  these  States  is  from  $1.62  to  $2.70  per  head,  as 
follows:  A  fair  average  time  of  feeding  during  the  year  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty  days.  One  hundred  head  of  sheep  requires  one  bushel  of 
grain  per  day.  The  usual  ration  is  com  and  oats,  mixed,  equal  parts. 
Taking  corn  at  45  cents  and  oats  at  25  cents  we  nave  a  oushel  of  the 
mixture  at  35  cents. 

160  bushels  corn  and  oats,  mixed,  at  35  cente |56 

10  tons  hay  per  year,  at  $(j  per  ton 60 

Pasture,  six  months,  at  6  cents  per  head  per  month 36 

Washing  and  shearing 10 

162 
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This  shows  $162  cost  of  keepmg  100  head  of  sheep  one  year  at  the 
lowest  price  of  feed. 

We  will  now  fig  are  the  cost  of  keeping  when  grain  and  hay  is  high, 
taking  last  year,  when  oats  cost  60  cents  and  corn  80  cents,  or  mix- 
ture 70  cents.  i,^    ..   _  ^^..  .    (Bid  -. 

160  bushels  of  grain,  at  70  cents $112 

10  tons  of  hay,  at  $10 110 

Pasture  six  months,  at  8  cents  per  head  per  month 48 

Washing  and  shearing 10 

f  270 

These  figures  show  an  average  cost  of  $2.16  per  head  for  keeping 
and  shearing  a  flock  which  will  produce  an  average  fleece  of  6| 
pounds.  The  farmer  sold  this  wool  as  follows:  1904,  30  cents; 
1905,  35  cents;  1906,  32  cents;  1907,  33  cents,*  1908,  30  cents,  an 
average  price  of  32  cents;  6i  pounds  of  wool  at  32  cents,  showing  a 
receipt  of  $2.08  against  a  cost  of  $2.16  for  the  fleece. 

Now,  as  to  increase,  we  will  take  the  flock  of  a  good  farmer  who 
owns  from  160  to  200  acres  of  land.  He  can  keep  only  about  200 
head  of  sheep.  This  must  consist  of  what  we  term  the  whole  family 
of  sheep;  50  one  year  old,  50  two  years  old,  50  three  years  old,  and 
50  four  years  old.  Of  these,  50  must  be  breeding  ewes.  From 
these  he  raises  40  lambs,  mixed  male  and  female.  From  his  flock 
he  can  sell  each  year  40  head.  One  half,  or  20,  would  be  old 
ewes,  at  a  price  from  $3  to  $3.50,  and  20  wethers,  at  $4  to  $4.50. 
Take  the  greatest  average  and  we  have  40  sheep  at  $4,  or  an  income 
of  $160.  This  must  represent  interest  on  investment,  care  of  the 
flock,  losses  by  dogs,  disease,  and  accident. 

There  is  another  class  of  sheep  husbandry  which  can  not  be 
classed  as  wool  growing  but  mutton  producing.  For  this  purpose, 
larger  and  coarser  wooled  sheep  are  kept.  It  is  true,  as  suggested  by 
one  of  your  committee,  that  we  can  take  100  ewes  of  this  kind  and 
raise  from  them  70  to  80  lambs,  but  these  lambs  are  sold  for  mutton 
at  from  four  to  five  months  old  and  the  wool  from  the  ewe  is  all  that 
is  produced,  and  whUe  these  lambs  seem  to  sell  at  a  high  price,  the 
wool  clip  is  so  small  and  the  sheep  requires  so  much  more  to  keep 
that  our  farmers,  having  tried  it,  abandoned  it  as  not  being  profitable. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  you  might  conclude  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  wool  growing,  but  desiring  to  be  perfectly  fair  w^e  will 
state  "why  our  farmers  still  desire  to  grow  wool.     First  and  most  im- 

Sortant  is  the  benefit  to  our  hilly  farms.  They  can  not  be  treated 
ke  the  rich  western  farms  or  tney  would  soon  become  worthless. 
Plant  our  hills  to  corn  and  the  heavy  rains  in  summer  wash  the 
soil  off. 

Sheep  lie  and  sleep  on  the  high  part  of  the  fields  and  the  manure 
is  washed  down  by  rains  over  the  lower  ground.  Sheep  require  less 
fencing  and  are  a  benefit  in  keeping  down  weeds.  Ihe  farmer  has 
the  advantage  of  a  home  market  for  his  hay  and  any  other  feed  he 
may  raise,  which  is  better  fed  on  the  farm  than  hauled  to  market. 

Considering  these  advantages  you  may  ask,   \\  ould  farmers  not 

¥row  wool  without  a  tariff  or  at  a  reduced  rate?  Our  reply  is,  no. 
he  former  was  fully  demonstrated  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in 
force.  At  that  time  the  writer  bought  good  young  sheep  for  50  cents 
per  head,  such  as  will  bring  to-day  $3,  and  sold  wool  from  15  to  17 
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cents.  One  of  my  neighbors  (a  Democrat),  who  believed  we  never 
a^ain  would  have  a  protective  tariff  on  w^ool,  gave  his  whole  flock  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  to  a  dealer  if  he  would  give  him  the  wool  after 
shearing.  The  present  tariff  is  not  prohibitive.  As  shown  by  the 
imports  of  204,000,000  pounds  in  1907,  the  advance  in  cost  of  clothing 
is  very  small,  if  noticeable.  For  example,  the  merchant  tailor 
informs  us  that  the  amount  of  all-wool  cloth  in  a  suit  of  clothes,  of 
which  some  of  your  committee  thinks  there  are  a  very  few,  is  from 
8  to  4  pounds,  or  an  average  of  3  J  pounds.  As  our  washed  wool 
shrinks  50  per  cent,  this  would  be  7  pounds  washed  wool.  An 
11-cent  tarin  would  represent  an  additional  cost  of  77  cents  on  an 
all-wool  suit  and  much  less  on  mixed  or  shoddy  goods.  We  believe 
we  are  liberal  when  we  say  that  the  present  tariff  of  1 1  cents  per  pound 
on  wool  does  not  mean  $1  per  year  to  the  laborer  who  to-day  is 
receiving  from  $1.25  to  $5  per  day.  Blot  out  this  industry  by  remov- 
ing or  even  reducing  the  tariff  and  we  leave  you  to  figure  the  benefits 
to  anyone.  Mutton  will  surely  increase  in  price,  our  farms  and 
farmers  will  become  poor,  and  no  one  benefited.  As  we  are  all  seeking 
to  help  the  laboring  man,  we  should  consider  the /arm  laborer,  Ihe 
farmer  who  grows  wool  is  the  poorest  paid  man  in  the  country.  He 
does  not  count  his  days  as  eight  or  ten  hours,  but  as  long  as  he  can  see 
to  work.  He  rises  in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock  and  quits  work  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening,  making  his  days  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours. 
He  is  not  cared  for  by  labor  unions,  does  not  spend  his  evening  in 
the  theater  or  poolrooms,  but  retires  when  his  work  is  done.  He  is 
not  able  to  fix  a  price  on  his  wool;  he  must  take  the  price  offered. 
As  shown  by  figures  above,  his  wool  last  season  cost  him  41  i  cents 
to  produce  and  he  sold  it  at  30  cents.  We  have  endeavored  to  make 
a  fair  statement,  not  exaggerating  or  withholding  any  facts. 
Submitted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers^  Association. 

D.  M.  Campsey, 
R.  L.  MuNCE, 

Committee. 


(Petitions  asking  for  retention  of  present  duties  on  wool  were 
received  from  the  following:  The  Big  Horn  County  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  Cody,  Wyo.;  H.  J.  Fulton,  Cody,'Wyo.,  and  44  others; 
O.  G.  Johnson,  Casper,  Wyo.,  and  10  others;  Wm.  Mcintosh,  Casper, 
Wyo.,  and  26  others;  M.  S.  Brennan,  Rozet,  Wyo.,  and  4  others; 
James  Dickie,  sr.,  Kirby,  Wyo.,  and  13  others.) 


THE  OBEGON  WOOL  OBOWERS*  ASSOCIATION  WISHES  DUTIES 
BETAIHED  ON  WOOL,  WOOLENS,  HIDES,  AND  HEAT  PBOD- 
UCTS. 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  November  28,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives  J  ^Va8l^ington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  herewith  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion unaniniousl}^  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  held  in  Ileppner,  Oreg.,  on  November  17  and 
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18,  1908.  From  the  sentiments  expressed  at  this  meeting  and  from 
my  personal  interviews  with  many  sheep  men  during  the  past  few 
months  in  Oregon,  I  am  positive  in  making  the  assertion  th'at  this 
resolution  expresses  the  sentiments  of  every  woolgrower  and  sheep 
owner  in  the  State.  I  know  that  it  expresses  my  personal  views  in 
the  matter,  as  well  as  the  views  of  all  other  wooigrowers,  in  that 
the  increased  cost  of  handling  and  operating  sheep  has  made  the 
present  price  of  wool  hardly  sufficient  for  a  reasonable  profit  over 
and  above  the  running  expenses  of  sheep;  in  fact,  many  sheep  men 
are  not  making  any  profit  from  their  flocks. 

Hon.  W.  R.  ElUs,  Congressman  from  this  district,  was  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  I  beheve  he  can  inform  you  of  the  views  of  that 
convention  on  the  tariff  on  wool.  We  respectfuUv  urge  that  no 
change  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  for  wool  and  woolens. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Dan  P.  Smythe,  Secretary, 


Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Oregon  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  Heppner,  Oreg.,  November 
18,  1908. 

^^liereae  the  cost  of  laiBing  wool  is  increasing  by  the  changing  and  diminishing 
condition  of  the  range,  and 

Whereas  the  scale  of  wages  paid  the  employees  of  the  wool  industry  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  agricultural  pursuit:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved f  That  we  are  unqualified  in  our  indorsement  of  the  present  import  duties 
on  wool,  woolens,  woolen  fabrics,  hides,  meat  and  meat  animals,  and  oppose  emphat- 
ically any  legislation  which  will  tend  to  decrease  or  destroy  the  present  condition  of 
the  wool  and  live-stock  industry  of  the  United  States. 


WOOL  EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACES. 

THE  LACE  AED  EMBBOIDEBT  MANXTFACTTJBEBS'  ASSOCIATIOE, 
NEW  TOBK  CITT,  SUBMITS  BBIEF. 

New  York  City,  December  1,  1908. 

We  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  Schedule  K,  paragraph 
371. 

The  articles  in  this  paragraph  in  which  we  are  especially  interested 
are  machine-made  woolen  embroideries  and  machine-made  woolen 
embroidered  laces.  These  articles  are  not  only  great  luxuries,  but 
their  sale  in  this  country  at  times  is  quite  large,  but  at  other  times 
practically  none  are  sola.     Most  of  these  goods  are  imported. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  following  proviso  be  added  to 
paragraph  371: 

Provided,  That  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  com- 
ponent material,  and  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  the  Swiss  embroidery 
machine,  operating  with  double-pointed  needles,  or  oy  the  Schiffli  embroidery  machine, 
shall  be  assessed  at  the  rate  at  which  the  same  would  be  chargeable  if  composed  wholly 
<rf  die  component  material  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty. 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers' 

Association  of  the  United  States, 
A.  H.  KuRSHEEDT,  Prcs^ident. 
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WORSTEDS. 

THE  PERSEVERANCE  WORSTED  COMPAITT,  WOOVSOCKET,  R.  I., 
SUBMITS  ADDITIONAL  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  WOVEN  FABRICS. 

i    ^'li  >'-  >'  h  ^  WooNSOOKET,  R.  I.,  December  9,  1908, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

CJiairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washin0<m,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  Perseverance  Worsted  Company,  of  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  in  addition  to  our  brief  of  November  27,  1908,  be^  to 
submit  for  your  information  Exhibit  A,  samples  and  prices  of  foreign 
woven  clotns  now  being  imported,  brought  into  this  country  in  large 
quantities,  thus  displacing  domestic-made  woven  cloths,  as  shown 
in  Exhibit  B.  These  are  not  cloths,  fabrics,  made  for  the  rich,  who 
can  afford  luxuries,  but  are  cloths  made  and  sold  to  the  people  using 
medium-priced  clothing.  Our  claim  is  that  the  present  system  of 
ad  valorem  duty,  whicn  allows  the  foreigner  to  consign  or  ship  his 
productions  into  this  market,  valued  at  his  own  estimate  of  cost  or 
price,  enables  the  dishonest  foreigner  or  importer  to  put  his  values 
at  such  a  rate,  or  undervalued,  so  that  he  secures  the  business  here 
by  evading  the  full  amount  of  duty  Congress  intended  this  class  of 
goods  to  pav. 

As  manufacturers  of  woven  cloths,  worsted  fabrics  for  men's  wear, 
we,  along  with  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  woven 
cloths,  fabrics,  use  worsted  yams  for  our  raw  material;  and  while,  as 
stated  in  our  brief  of  November  27,  we  are  not  asking  for  more  or 
higher  rate  of  duty  or  protection — nay,  a  little  less,  if  put  on  in  a 
specific  rate  that  woula  alw^ays  be  fairly  and  honestlv  collected,  so 
tnat  we  should  know  our  industry  would  be  sure  of  receiving  the 
amount  of  protection  Congress  awarded  it — would  be  preferable  to 
present  ad  valorem  rate  of  protection  on  our  productions,  which  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  undervaluation. 

We  are  not  requestmg  any  definite  amount  of  protection;  we  leave 
this  in  your  hands,  but  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  actual 
experience,  facts,  we  have  to  face,  meet  in  the  market  at  present,  com- 
petition actually  taking  place  to-day  under  the  protection  awarded 
to  our  class  of  productions  under  paragraph  366,  Schedule  K,  of  Dingley 
tariff.  By  a  comparison  of  Exhibit  A  samples  of  foreign  cloths  sold 
here  and  now  being  imported,  as  against  Exhibit  B,  samples  of  do- 
mestic cloths  from  different  representative  mills,  all  similar  fabrics, 
you  can  readily  see  that  whatever  amount  of  duty  the  foreigners  are 
paying  under  the  Dingley  tariff  does  not  by  any  means  shut  them 
out,  but  is  really  giving  tnem  this  market  to-day,  as  against  the  best 
and  cleverest  mills  of  tliis  country,  and  further  at  a  time  of  depression 
when  the  domestic  mills  have  averaged  50  per  cent  of  their  looms 
idle,  wanting  orders,  and  during  most  of  this  depression  in  the  indus- 
try, caused  by  the  panic,  domestic  manufacturers  have  been  able 
to  buy  their  yarns,  raw  materials,  at  lower  prices  than  for  the  last 
few  years;  yet  with  this  cheap  raw  material  advantage,  and  a  fierce 
competition  amongst  the  domestic  manufacturers  for  enough  work 
to  try  and  keep  their  looms  going,  showing  they  were  prepared  to  cut 
profits  or  manufacture  at  cost  until  times  improved,  we  have  the 
distinct  proof,  evidence,  that  foreign  manufacturers,  as  per  samples 
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shown  in  Exhibit  A,  have  come  in  and  sold  their  productions  and 
taken  large  business. 

We  are  informed  that  some  of  our  customers  have  bought  the 
Dnunmond  fabrics  extensively.  We  believe  this  firm  has  sold  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  these  cloths,  fabrics.  The  question  is,  How  do 
they  do  it?  And  if  they  can  do  it  and  live  up  to  every  identical 
requirement  of  Dingley  tariff,  it  certainly  confirms  the  fact  that  our 
branch  of  the  industry,  as  manufacturers  of  woven  cloths,  fabrics, 
is  not  overprotected.  We  ourselves  feel  the  real  trouble  is  ad  va- 
lorem rate  of  duty  is  at  fault,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  changed  to 
specific  rate  of  duty,  which  can  be  fairly  and  honestly  collected  by 
any  custom-house  appraiser  who  would  not  require  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer to  put  his  own  value  on  his  goods. 

We  would  suggest  for  your  serious  consideration  that  whatever 
amount  of  protection  you  put  on  the  wool,  worsted  yams,  or  manu- 
factures of  wool,  be  in  a  specific  rate  of  duty  entirely,  apportioned 
to  each  branch  of  the  industry,  viz,  wool  raising,  manufacturing  of 
yarns  from  the  wool,  and  manufacturing  of  cloths,  woven  fabrics, 
based  on  the  labor  cost  involved  in  each,  with  proper  compensating 
duties  on  yams  and  woolen  goods,  sufficient  on  the  latter  to  reim- 
burse it  for  duty  placed,  wool  and  yams,  the  raw  materials  of  the 
cloth  manufacturer. 

Reference  to  awarding  any  measure  of  protection  Congress  may 
give  to  wool  and  manufactures  thereof,  in  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
entirely  that  could  always  be  honestly  and  fairly  collected  by  any 
customs  appraiser  without  asking  any  foreigner  or  importer  to 
appraise  the  value  of  their  own  importations,  we  think  that  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  duty  could  readily  be  devised  by  your  own  tariff  experts 
based  on  the  laoor  cost  involved  in  the  wool  raising,  making  of  the 
yams  from  wool,  manufacturing  cloth  from  the  yarns,  or  on  any 
process  from  wool  to  the  finished  product. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  least  labor  cost  goes  into  the  wool  and 
first  process  of  manufacturing,  as  top  making,  then  comes  the  yam 
with  still  higher  labor  cost,  and  lastly,  the  manufacturing  of  the 
cloth  or  fabric,  which  calls  for  the  greatest  amount  of  high-cost  skilled 
labor.  We  are  not  prepared  to  tell  you  the  relative  amount  of  labor 
cost  involved  in  the  wool,  the  yarns,  and  the  finished  woven  goods. 
Your  committee  through  its  own  tariff  experts  could  easily  determine 
this  with  prefect  equity  to  each  branch  of  the  industry,  as  their  investi- 
gation determinea,  but  in  apportioning  whatever  rate  of  duty  Con- 
gress decides  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  industrv  against 
the  cheaper  cost  of  production  of  foreign  manufacturers  of  wool  we 
would  again  ask  you  to  use  every  influence  in  favor  of  specific  rate  of 
duty  entirely.  This  is  our  special  plea,  so  that  whatever  amount  of 
protection  Congress  awards  the  industry,  it  can  always  be  collected 
and  under  valuation  effectively  prevented. 

This  specific  form  of  duty,  if  placed  on  yarns  according  to  the 
number  or  size,  fineness  of  the  tluead,  would  always  be  according  to 
the  labor  cost,  as  it  is  the  thickness  or  size  of  t  lire  ad  which  invariably 
governs  the  labor  involved  and  cost  of  production,  and  on  the  woven 
cloth,  fabric,  the  number  of  picks  per  inch  in  the  cloth  would  almost 
always  govern  the  labor  involved  and  cost  of  production.  A  specific 
rate  of  duty  carefully  laid  out  on  these  lines,  which  we  outlined  in 
our  brief  of  November  27,  could  be  scientifically  and    accurately 
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framed,  laid  out,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  equitable  to  each 
branch  of  the  industry,  and  based  entirely  on  the  labor  cost  involved 
in  each  one,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  sliding  scale 
according  to  the  labor  cost  involved.  It  would  also  be  simple  and  easy 
for  any  custom  appraiser  to  collect ;  that  undervaluation  would  be  effect- 
i  vel  V  prevented ,  for  any  appraisena  could  quite  readily  determine  the  sia 
of  the  thread  of  yam  by  reeUng  a  skein  or  two,  and  equally  as  easy 
could  the  appraisers  count  the  number  of  picks  of  filling  in  any  cloth 
or  fabric  and  collect  the  rate  of  duty  accordingly.  For  Schedule  K, 
paragraphs  governing  wool  and  the  different  branches  of  manufac- 
tures thereof,  we  again  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  specific 
form  of  duties  for  the  entire  mdustry,  and  based  on  the  amount  d 
labor  or  cost  of  production  involved  in  each  branch  of  the  induBtrj 
with  eauitable  compensating  duty  on  yams  and  cloths. 

We  believe,  with  protection  awarded  in  specific  rate  of  duty  on 
plan  outlined,  the  industry  could  accept  a  little  less  measure  of  pro- 
tection and  thrive  better  than  if  it  had  a  higher  measure  of  the  ad 
valorem  rate,  as  under  the  latter  the  domestic  manufacturer  doee 
not  receive  the  protection  Congress  awarded,  becatise  of  undervalu- 
ation. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Perseverance  Worsted  Co., 
James  H.  Singleton,  Treamrer. 


SCHEDULE  L-SILKS  AND  SILK  GOODS. 


SILK  GLOVES. 

AMSaiCAS  MAirUFACTXTSEBS   WISH  PSESEHT  DUTIES  MAIir-> 
TADTED  AHD  SEPABATE  CLASSIETCATIOH  OIVElf . 

• 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16 j  1908, 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Tfay*  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  silk  gloves  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  your  committee  the  following  statement,  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Julius  Kayser,  of  New 
York,  on  December  1,  1908: 

Relative  to  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country,  and 
also  possibly  excepting  Julius  Kayser  &  Co.,  Ihe  manufacturers 
engaged  in  making  silk  gloves  are  small  and  independent  manufac- 
turers. These  manufacturers  are  confronted  with  a  very  high  labor 
rate.  Kindred  industries  in  this  country,  such  as  hosiery  and  under- 
wear, pay  much'smaller  wages  than  do  silk-glove  manufacturers. 

Witnout  further  thought  we  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Kayser  that 
the  present  ad  valorem  dutv  of  60  per  cent  should  be  changed  to 
a  specific  rate.  We  are  building  up  an  industry  that  actually  does 
pay  high  wages,  and  an  industry  which  is  growing  and  has  grown, 
in  the  past  three  years,  enormously  in  volume.  The  price  of  our 
raw  silK  is,  in  a  measure,  fixed  the  world  over  (it  is  true  that  the 
European  manufacturer  has  a  great  advantage  in  the  throwing  or 
twisting  of  this  silk  that  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  obtain), 
and  our  increased  cost  for  the  better  grades  means  increased  cost  of 
labor  for*  each  better  grade.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  properly  administered,  better  protects  our  industry.- 

The  present  duty  of  60  per  cent  is  by  no  means  prohibitive,  and  our 
business  is  conducted  in  keen  competition  with  tne  European  manu- 
facturers. Our  burdens  are  much  greater  than  the  European  manu- 
facturer's in  every  respect.  His  investments  are  not  nearly  so  bur- 
densome as  ours.  Mr.  Kayser's  remarks  as  to  imports  may  be  mis- 
leading. It  is  true  that  prior  to  1904  the  importation  of  silk  gloves 
amounted  to  very  little.  However,  this  was  not  due  to  a  prohioitive 
tariff,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  silk-glove  business  in  America  was 
largely  controlled  by  Mr.  Kayser  and  by  another  American  manu- 
facturer. 

These  men  had  secured  patents  on  improved  methods  of  reenforcing 
the  finger  tips  of  silk  gloves,  which  practically  barred  the  inferior 
European  product  and  also  barred  American  competition.  When 
these  patents  expired  in  1904  the  importations  steadily  increased  until 
they  reached  fully  15  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  in  1907,  as  Mr. 
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Kayser's  figures  show,  and  after  the  expiration  of  these  patents  other 
manufactories  for  silk  gloves  sprang  up  and  have  rapidly  created  a 
great  business  in  this  countrv. 

Our  best  estimates  show  that  the  60  per  cent  duty  does  not  keep  out 
the  foreign  glove,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  duty  is  con- 
cerned, tne  foreign  glove  can  supplant  ours. 

A  great  consideration  in  ladies  gloves  has  been  the  sudden  changes 
in  fashions,  which  have  made  it  difficult  for  the  large  merchants  and 
wholesalers  to  contract  for  their  requirements  in  Europe  nine  months 
in  advance.  They  naturally  prefer  to  wait  until  they  know  the  styles 
their  trade  will  demand  and  then  have  their  needs  supplied  at  snort 
notice  by  the  American  manufacturer;  and  just  here  a  aanger  is  aris- 
ing to  our  industry. 

S'he  styles  will  be  more  fixed  in  the  future,  probably,  than  in  the 
past  and  we  will  lose  the  protection  that  tliis  consideration  gave  us. 
Then  will  come  the  time  when  we  will  depend  upon  the  protection 
against  the  foreign  cheap  labor  that  a  tarin  affords. 

When  these  styles  become  fixed  the  foreign  manufactm-er  can 
store  up  goods  to  await  quick  orders.  His  investment  will  be  much 
less  than  ours  can  possibly  be,  because  his  labor  is,  in  many  cases,  as 
Mr.  Kayser  states,  five-sixths  less  than  ours.  A  silk  glove  manu- 
facturer in  Nottingham,  England,  told  one  of  the  undersigned  that 
he  could  obtain  the  services  of  200  women  in  his  city  at  the  wage  of 
$1.50  per  week  to  dp  the  work  that  the  undersigned  paid  women  $1.50 
per  day  and  upward. 

Mr.  Kayser  states  that  he  makes  only  cotton  gloves  in  his  German 
factories  and  that  he  makes  them  exclusively  for  the  American 
market.  We  quite  agree  with  the  statement  of  Judge  Griggs,  that 
we  ought  to  make  cotton  gloves  in  this  coimtry.  We  believe  that 
we  ought  to  make  all  kinds  of  ladies'  gloves  as  well  as  men's  in  this 
country. 

At  the  present  tariff  on  cotton  gloves  (50  per  cent  ad  valorem)  it 
is  impossitle  to  compete  with  Europe.  There  is  not  a  pair  of  cotton 
gloves  made  in  the  United  States  to-day;  the  German  and  English 
manufacturers  control  the  business,  and  even  the  United  States 
Government  pays  tribute  to  these  manufacturers  in  placing  their 
army  and  navy  contracts. 

Some  of  us  have  tested  this  cotton  manufacture  at  considerable 
expense,  and  have  always  found  that  the  foreign  goods  (owing  to 
cheap  labor)  could  be  produced  at  a  profit  below  our  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  Reading  Glove  and  Mitten  Company,  Reading,  Pa., 
produced  cotton  gloves  for  three  years  and  lost  money  each  year. 
Their  books  and  records  are  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  silk  gloves  could  compete  with  European 
mp-nufacturers  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  cotton  gloves 
can  not  with  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  To  some  extent  this  is  explained 
by  a  comparison  of  raw  materials,  the  raw  silk  being  free  and  the 
cotton  yarns  paying  a  duty  of  24  to  60  cents  per  pound.  This  cotton 
yarns,  on  which  there  is  a  great  labor  item,  is  principally  made  in 
England,  and  not  made  in  this  country.  The  German  manufacturer 
pays  a  nominal  duty  on  this  English  vam,  which  duty  is  refunded 
to  him  by  the  German  Government  ii  the  manufactured  goods  are 
exported. 
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Our  belief  is  that  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariflF  would  mean  less 
work  in  our  factories  and  necessarily  lower  wages  to  those  employed. 

In  quality  our  production  is  now  the  best  in  the  world,  and  this 
production  is  given  to  the  public  at  a  fair  price.  There  is  every 
mdication  of  a  great  demand  for  the  silk  glove  if  the  present  hign 
standard  of  quality  can  be  kept  up.  We  beUeve  that  only  the 
American  manufacturer  will  keep  this  quality  up;  that  if  the  foreign 
manufacturer  crowded  us  out  or  business  a  lower  level  in  the  trade 
would  be  reached.  We  are  in  this  country  and  back  up  the  style, 
fit,  and  wearing  qualities  of  our  goods.  If  these  qualities  are  not 
right  the  customer  can  go  to  us  directly  if  necessary.  With  the 
foreign  manufactured  article  there  is  no  redress  except  to  use  it  or 
not,  as  the  consumer  pleases. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  our  present  rate  of  duty  on  silk  gloves 
ought  to  DC  maintained  and  that  these  gjloves,  if  necessary,  should  be 
put  in  a  paragraph  by  themselves  or  joined  with  other  fabric  gloves 
m  a  paragraph.  We  protest  that  the  duty  on  our  product  ought  not 
to  be  lowered  simply  to  classify  it  with  other  silk  manufactured  arti- 
cles. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Gloversville  Silk  Mills,  by  Albert  M.  Banker,  Presi- 
dent, Gloversville,  N.  Y.;  Niagara  Silk  Mills,  by  J. 
T.  Shanahan,  President,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.; 
Clark  Textile  Co.,  by  J.  H.  Clark,  President,  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y. 


OTHEB  AMEBICAH  MAITUFACTUBEBS  OF  SILK  GLOVES  WBITE 
nr  ADVOCACY  OF  RETENTIOH  OF  PKESEITT  DUTIES,      .j 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  14, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sib:  The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  silk  gloves  respectfully 
submit  to  your  committee  the  following  statement,  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Julius  Kayser,  of 
New  York,  on  December  1,  1908: 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Kayser  that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty 
of  60  per  cent  should  be  changed  to  a  specific  rate.  The  market 
price  of  raw  silk  is  subject  to  violent  fluctuations;  within  the  last 
eighteen  months  the  price  of  the  same  standard  (juality  has  been  as 
low  as  $3.40  and  as  high  as  $6  per  pound.     Prices  of  our  finished 

groduct  have  fluctuated  in  proportion,  and  no  specific  duty  could  be 
xed  to  cover  such  a  wide  range  of  prices  and  give  us  at  all  times  the 
protection  that  Congress  intended  us  to  have. 

The  present  duty  of  60  per  cent  is  by  no  means  prohibitive;  our 
business  is  conducted  in  keen  competition  with  the  European  manu- 
facturers. Mr.  Kayser's  remarks  as  to  imports  are  misleading.  It 
is  true  that  prior  to  1904  the  importations  of  silk  gloves  amounted 
to  very  little.  This,  however,  was  not  due  to  a  prohibitive  tariff, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  business  in  silk  gloves  was  controlled  by  two 
large  American  manufacturers,  of  which  Mr.  Kayser  was  one,  who 
had  secured  pi^tents  on  an  improved  method  of  reenforcing  the  finger 
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tips  of  their  gloves,  which  practically  barred  the  inferior  European 
product.  When  these  patents  expired,  in  1904,  the  importations  com- 
menced to  increase  steadily,  until  they  reached  fully  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  consumption  in  1907,  as  Mr.  Kayser's  figures  prove.  There  k 
no  doubt  that  importations  would  reach  much  larger  proportions  if 
it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  ladies'  silk  gloves  are  subject  to  sudden 
changes  in  fashion,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  wholesaler  to  con- 
tract for  his  requirements  abroad  six  or  nine  months  in  advance. 
He  naturally  prefers  to  wait  until  he  knows  exactly  what  styles  his 
trade  will  demand,  and  then  have  his  needs  supplied  at  short  notice 
by  the  American  manufacturer. 

A  careful  comparison  of  foreign  and  domestic  cost  would  show  that 
under  the  present  law  the  foreign  manufacturer  still  has  the  advantage 
on  account  of  the  extremely  low  wages  paid  by  the  German  manu- 
facturer, and  a  reduction  in  the  rate  would  no  doubt  mean  less  work 
and  lower  wages  for  the  American  factories.  Mr.  Kayser,  who  owns 
a  large  glove  Factory  in  Germany,  states  that  he  pays  8  to  9  marks  a 
week  in  Germany  for  the  same  work  that  he  pays  $9  a  week  for  in 
America. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Kayser  states  that  he  only  makes  cotton 
gloves  in  liis  German  factories,  and  that  he  makes  them  exclusively 
for  the  American  market.  We  quite  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
Judge  Griggs,  that  we  ought  to  make  cotton  gloves  in  this  country. 
Under  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  fixes  the  rate  of  duty  on  cotton  gloves 
at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  Europe. 
There  is  not  a  pair  of  cotton  gloves  made  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
The  market  is  controlled  by  German  and  English  manufacturers,  and 
even  the  United  States  Government  has  to  place  their  army  and  navy 
contract  with  the  importers.  Some  of  us  have  tested  this  matter 
again  and  again  at  considerable  expense,  and  have  always  found  that 
foreign  goods  could  be  landed  at  Isew  York,  duty  paid,  considerably 
below  our  cost  of  production.  One  factory,  the  Reading  Glove  and 
Mitten  Company,  was  producing  cotton  gloves  for  three  years  and  was 
losing  money  each  year.  The  books  and  records  of  this  concern  are  at 
the  disposal  of  your  committee,  and  the  officers  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  furnish  any  information  desired  in  proof  of  our  con- 
tention. 

It  might  seem  strange  that,  while  with  the  60  per  cent  protection  on 
silk  gloves  we  are  able  to  get  our  share  of  the  trade  and  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  European  manufacturers,  with  50  per  cent  protection  on 
cotton  gloves  we  can  not  compete  at  all  and  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  market.  To  some  extent  this  is  explained  by  the  comparison  of 
the  raw  materials,  w^hich  is  raw  silk  for  the  silk  glove  maker  and  fine 
cotton  yarn  for  the  cotton  glove  industry.  Raw  silk  is  on  the  free 
list,  while  line  cotton  yarns,  such  as  are  used  by  the  glove  manufac- 
turers in  England  and  Germany,  pay  a  duty  of  from  24  to  60  cents  per 
pound  if  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  German  manufac- 
turer pays  a  nominal  duty  on  English  yarn,  which  is  refunded  by  the 
German  Government  if  the  goods  are  exported. 

A  few  comparisons  of  foreign  and  domestic  costs  will  prove  to  your 
committee  the  inadequate  protection  provided  by  the  present  rate  of 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Comparative  cost  of  a  la(h''s  cotton  glove,  sold  at  wholesale  at  about 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  dozen  pairs,  made  or  No.  SO  combed  yarn,  weighing 
S  ounces  per  dozen  ])airs: 

i.<mmny.    ^^^^ 

Yaru $0.28;  $0.40 

other  niatto-ial '  .  15  !  .25 

Wages .25  1  95 

Milloxpors"; .  12  |  .15 

.80  '  1.75 

Diffpn'nw  in  cost,  95<vnts;  duty  coUocU'd,  40  wnls. 

Comparative  cost  of  a  lady's  lisle  c:l()ve,  sold  at  wholesale  at  about 
S2.50  to  S2.75  per  dozen  })airs,  made  out  of  160/2  lisle  yarn,  wei<i:hing 
about  10  ounces  per  dozen  pairs: 

iGernuiny.i   ^^^ 

I 

Yam *  $0.60  $0.90 

Other  mat*- rill i  .20  .30 

Wanes '  .35!  1.35 

MtllexjX'n^-,. j  .20  |  .26 

1.15  I  2.70 

_  _    I  „ 

DIlTereiuv  in  cost,  $1.35;  duty  collected,  fix  c»mts. 

Cotton  gloves  are  now  classed  as  cotton  wearing  apparel,  and  are 
assessed  under  paragraph  314  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

Inasmuch  as  the  present  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is, abso- 
lutely inadequate,  and  inasmuch  as  the  law  about  to  be  framed  is 
supposed  to  protect  American  industries  to  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  American  and  the  foreign  cost  (to  say  nothing  of  a 
margin  for  profit)  we  respectfully  ask  that  your  committee  fix  a  rate 
of  duty  on  cotton  gloves  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  at 
least  a  share  of  the  American  trade,  and  that  will  put  us  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  European  mills,  who  are  now  monopolizing 
this  particular  industry.  With  this  end  in  view  we  would  suggest 
that  cotton  gloves  be  taken  out  of  their  present  classification,  and 
made  dutiable  under  a  new  paragraph,  to  read  as  follows: 

Gloves  and  mittens,  including  tho^e  commercially  known  as  "fabric  gloves''  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  valued  at  not  more 
than  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairn,  eijjhty  cents  per  dozen  pairs.  Valued  at  more  than 
one  dollar  and  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  centa  per  dozen  pairs,  one  dollar  per 
dozen  pairs.  Valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  centa  per  dozen  pairs  and  not 
more  tnan  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cent«  per  dozen  pairs. 
Valued  at  more  than  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs  and  not  more  than  three  dollars  per 
dozen  pairs,  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs.  Valued  at  more  than  three  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs,  eighty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  above  to  be  the  minimum  rates,  and  the  maximum  rate  to  be  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem  in  addition  to  all  the  foregoing. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

The  E,  Uiciiakd  M?:im(}  Co., 
(iKoiutE  D.  lloKST,  Firsidoitj  Redding^  Pa. 
Keading  Glove  and  Mittex  Mamfactitring  Co., 
Jno.  II.  Maltzberger,  S((rft4iri/. 

61318— T.\RiFF— No.  43—08 4 
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SPUN  SILK  AND  SCHAPPE. 

SIDNEY  BLUMENTHAL.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  FILES  SXTPPLEMEHTAL 
BEIEF  FOB  AMEBICAN  MAKTJFACTUBEBS. 

New  York,  December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

Uov^e  of  Rept'e^entativeSf  Washington,  D.  C. 

IvIy  Dear  Sir:  The  opportunity  for  securing  such  facts  as  we 
intended  to  lay  before  the  Coininittee  on  Ways  and  Means  not  hav- 
ing been  sufficient  in  point  of  time  to  allow  us  to  have  them  ready 
when  we  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  our  brief  on  December  1, 1 
take  the  Uberty  of  inclosing  an  ad<litional  statement  wliich  I  ask  you 
^o  kindly  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
so  as  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  recommendations  we  have 
made  with  regard  to  a  specific  duty  on  spun  silk,  schappe,  etc.,  sub- 
stantially as  proposed  in  the  schedule  w^ch  was  suggested  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  now  in  operation,  covering  paragraph  385,  by  the 
Salts  Textile  Company,  Bridgeport,  American  \elvet  Company, 
Stonington,  and  Sidney  Blumentlial  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  Shelton, 
all  of  Connecticut,  representing  themselves  and  other  manufacturers. 
We  are  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  any  further  information  that  is  in  our  power  to  furnish. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am, 
Yours,  ver}'  truly, 

Sidney  Blit^ienthal,  Treasurer. 


New  York,  December  16,  1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Commii^tee, 

Was1iin0O7i,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Since  we  appeared  before  your  honorable  body  on 
December  1,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  compile  some  further 
information,  not  available  to  us  up  to  that  time,  wliich  we  respect- 
fully submit  for  your  consideration,  in  conjunction  with  the  urief 
already  fded. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  importations  of  spun  silk  and  schappe 
yarns  according  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Government : 

Total        Avera|:e 
For  thp  voar—  !  ]H>undslm-    torelga 

ported.        value. 

1890 884,000  12.15 

1891 1,820,000  2.15 

1892 490,000  2.23 

1893 758,500  1.77 

1894 437,500  1.64 

1895 843,000  1.61 

1896 783,000  1.28 

1897 782,000  1.35 

1898 957, 000  1-23 

1899 1,703,000  1.15 

1900 2,320,000  152 

1901 1,645,000  1.52 

1902 2,002,000  l.«4 

1903 1,923,000  1.46J 

1904 2,052,000  1. 48 

1905 2,304,000  1.34 

1906 2, 253, 000  1. 45 

1907 2;545;000  LSO 
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Eigliteeu  hundred  and  ninety  was  the  last  year  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  McKinley  tariff  being  in  operation 
from  1891  to  1895,  was  succeeded  by  the  Wilson  tariff  from  1896  up  to 
part  of  1898,  and  the  Dingley  tariff,  now  existing,  followed  at  the 
compound  rate  which  is  now  prevailing.  During  the  McKinley  tariff 
the  rate  was  35  per  cent,  the  Wilson  tariff  then  followed  with  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  was  succeeded  by  a  compound  rate  of  duty 
intended  to  restore  the  duties  to  an  equivalent  of  35  per  cent,  the 

Soint  at  wliich  thev  were  operative  during  the  existence  of  the 
fcKinley  tariff.  We  respectfully  submit  that  in  estimating  an 
equivalent  for  the  ad  valorem  of  35  per  cent  the  Dingley  tariff  was 
based  on  the  value  of  importations,  as  they  were  made  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  during  the  preceding  years  of  1896,  1897,  1898. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  values  of  all  importations  during 
1896  was  $1.28;  1897,  $1.35;  1898,  $1.23;  1899,  $1.15  per  pound, 
the  average  value  rising  for  the  year  1900  to  $1.52  and  falling  back  to 
$1.34  in  1905.  Taking  this  period  of  ten  years,  from  1896  to  1905, 
inclusive,  as  a  basis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  value  is  some- 
where between  $1.15  and  $1.52  for  the  purposes  of  estimating  the 
point  at  which  a  specific  duty  can  be  fairly  imposed.  It  will  be  con- 
ceded that  a  specific  duty,  if  fair  to  the  Gfovernment  and  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  this  country  at  a  normal  time,  becomes  doubly  effective,  both 
from  the  point  of  revenue  and  from  the  point  of  protection  in  times  of 
depression,  and  is  only  sUghtly  lowered  in  pecentage  at  a  time  when 
the  revenues  are  naturally  increased  by  the  larger  business  which 
causes  the  advance  in  raw  mfiterials  ancl  always  at  a  time  when  the 
producer  himself  suffers  Jeast  from  foreign  competition,  a  competition 
which  is  mainly  injurious  at  times  when  low-priced  raw  materials  and 
excess  stocks  on  hand  threaten  to  make  it  unfair. 

During  the  period  of  ten  years,  since  the  compound  rates  now  pre- 
vailing have  been  in  existence,  over  20,000,000  pounds  of  Schappe 
and  spun-silk  yarns  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  imports  of  spun  silk  have  increased  between 
1890  and  1905,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Census, 
to  the  extent  of  190  per  cent,  whereas  the  number  of  employees  and 
the  wages  involved  in  the  production  of  silk  goods  of  all  kinds  in  this 
country -have  increased  by  only  60  per  cent,  and  the  estimated  in- 
crease of  spun-silk  yams  made  in  this  countr^^  during  the  same  period 
is  hardly  50  per  cent. 

According  to  the  census  statistics  of  the  year  1900,  pages  203  and 
204,  the  production  of  velvets  in  this  country  aggregated  $4,959,971, 
chiefly  in  the  popular  grades,  such  as  go  largely  into  the  consumption 
and  are  bought  by  the  wage-earner  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods,  through  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  cutting  down  of  profits,  have  reduced  the 
prices  of  the  manufactured  velvets  considerably  during  that  time,  it 
IS  estimated  that  the  production  of  velvets  and  plushes  in  this  country 
is  now  hardly  less  than  $7,000,000,  an  increase  of  fully  40  per  cent  in 
eight  years. 

A  still  larger  increase  has  resufted  in  the  use  of  spun  silks  for  the 
weaving  of  silk  fabrics  other  than  pile  fabrics. 

Furthermore,  we  draw  your  attention  to  the  report  recently  issued 
showing  that  the  invoice  value  of  the  importations  for  the  year  ending 
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June  30,  1908,  2,140,848  pounds  of  spun  silk  (of  a  foreign  value  of 
$3,702,232),  practically  equaled  those  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  of  2,545,000  pounds,  at  a  foreign  value  of  $3,789,845. 

If  the  average  value  of  imports  of  the  years  from  1896  to  1899,  on 
which  the  Dingley  tariflf  was  based,  is  taken  at  $1.28  and  is  compared 
with  the  average  value  of  the  importations  for  the  year  ending  1908, 
which  is  $1.72,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consumer  in  1908  was  made  to 
pay  33  per  cent  more  duty  than  that  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  at  the  time  it  was  maae  effective  in 
1898. 

Under  dates  of  December  12  and  16,  1908,  we  have  on  file  letters 
from  the  representatives  of  the  two  largest  spinners  of  Schappe  and 
spun  silk  in  the  world,  certainly  the  largest  inmorters  of  materials 
into  the  United  States,  the  Society  Anonyme  de  Filatures  de  Schappe 
of  Lyons,  and  the  Soci6t6  Industrielle  pour  la  Schappe  of  Basle,  as 
follows: 

Referring  to  your  verbal  request,  below  atatemont  of  percentage  of  number?  of 
Schappe  yarns,  shipped  to  the  United  States  by  the  Soci^te  Anonyme  de  Filature?  de 
Schappe,  Lyons,  for  eighteen  months  from  June  1,  1907,  to  November  30,  1908. 

Numbers 50        70        80        85      100      110      120      140      160      200      250 

Percentage...     1.26    8.89     1.07     1.16  35.78     1.02    0.20    5.52  11.30  33.97    0.10 

The  proi)ortion  of  importations  of  Schappe  yarn  from  Soci^t6  Industrielle  pour  la 
Schappe,  of  Basle,  expressed  in  percentage,  were  as  follows: 


1907. 
191)8. 


5.2.5 


80. 


4.. 5 
4.0 


120.^     I 


4.-).5  I 

40.0  I      0.25 


180. 


3.0 
3.0 


a  75 
4.00 


2oa 


0.  75  37. 5 

0.375  ,      44.5 


Taking  these  importations  as  a  basis  for  the  application  of  specific 
duties  such  as  we  have  proposed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
it  is  plain  that  the  basis  we  have  suggested  would  be,  not  only  specific 
but  also  as  equitable  as  the  rates  of  duty  heretofore  prevailing.  If 
the  duty  had  been  collected  according  to  the  aforesaid  purely  specific 
schedule,  as  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee,  for  the  importa- 
tions of  the  year  1907,  it  would  have  amounted  to  81,328,875  as 
against  the  duties  actually  collected  of  81,427,480.  These  were 
collected  on  an  average  foreign  value  basis  of  $1.50.  Ihis  ($1.50) 
we  contend  is  a  price  higher  than  that  which  served  the  fram^rs  of 
the  Dingly  tarilT  bill  as  a  basis  for  computing  their  compound  rate 
of  duty  which  was  intended  to  be  ecjuivalent  to  35  per  cent.  Per 
contra,  if  the  rates  of  duty  we  propose  would  have  been  applied 
to  the  imy)ortations  for  11)07  at  an  average  foreign  value  of  81.40 
they  would  have  been  just  equal  to  the  duty  collectal)le  under  Dingley 
rates.  One  dollar  and  fortv  cents  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  value  prevailing  in  the  years  just  before  and  after  the  framing 
of  the  Dingley  tariff. 

The  importations  of  the  two  companies  whose  figures  are  taken  for 
this  comparison  are  computed  by  number,  or  count,  or  size,  because: 

First.  There  are  no  government  statistics  accessible  giving  such 
information,  grouped  otherwise  than  by  value. 

Second.  Tliese  two  companies  in  the  aggregate  furnish  (conser- 
vatively estimated)  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  all  the  importations 
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made  into  the  United  States,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  figures 
which  they  have  compiled  as  to  their  importation  would  reasonably 
apply  to  the  importations  as  a  whole. 
Respectfidly  submitted. 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.  (Incorporated), 

Sidney  Blumenthal,  Treasurer. 

The  Salts  Textile  Manufacturing  Co., 

Fredk.  E.  Kip,  President 

The  American  Velvet  Co., 

Chas.  a.  Wtmpfkimer,  President. 


SCHEDULE  M-PULP,  PAPERS,  AND  HOOKS. 


BOOKS. 


TRUSTEES  OF  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRABT,  ASTOR,  LEHOX,  ASD 
TILDEN  FOUNDATIONS  OPPOSE  INCREASE  OF  BOOK  DUTY. 

New  York,  December  ^1,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ways  and  ^feans  (hmmittee,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Bv  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Public 
Tjibrary,  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  you  herewitli  an  attested  copy  of  a  niinute  and  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  trustees  on  December  9,  1908,  upon  the  subject 
of  an  effort  which,  as  they  are  informed,  is  now  being  made  to  increase 
the  duty  now  levied  on  books  and  other  printed  matter  imported  into 
the  Ignited  States,  and  to  remove  from  the  free  list  all  classes  of  books 
now  included  therein. 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  H.  Russell,  Secretary. 


THE    NEW    YORK    PUBLIC    LIBRARY,    ASTOR,    LENOX,    AND    TIU>EN 

FOl  NDATIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Public  Librarj', 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  December  9,  1908, 
the  following  minute  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

The  trustees  of  the  Xew  Y'ork  Public  Library  have  learned  with 
deep  regret  that  an  effort  is  making  to  increase  the  duty  now  levied 
on  books  and  other  printed  matter  imported  into  the  United  States^ 
and  to  remove  from  the  free  list  all  classes  of  books  now  included 
therein. 

The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
books,  excepting,  however,  first,  books  printed  wholly  in  foreign 
languages;  second,  books  in  English  which  have  been  printed  more 
than  twenty  years;  third,  books  imported  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Libraiy  of  Congress,  or  for  the  use  of  libraries,  educa- 
titmal  institutions,  or  societies  of  a  literary  or  scientific  character. 

An  import  duty  on  books  diffei-s  entirely  in  its  effect  upon  the 
manufacturer  from  other  duties,  in  that  the  copyright  laws  affortl 
protection  to  authors  and  publishers  quite  ai)art  from  the  tariff. 

The  protection  afforded,  moreover,  is  extremely  limited,  affecting 
only  such  imported  modern  books  and  ])eriodicals  as  are  printed  in 
English.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  duty  is  a  tax  on  knowledge 
and  education;  an  unwise  tax  in  a  republic,  the  existence  of  wliioh 
must  always  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 
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The  reiiu)val  of  books  for  public  libraries  from  the  free  list  will 
be  distinctly  a  backward  step,  as  the  exemption  as  now  existing  has 
been  the  law  for  many  yeai-s,  and  the  result  will  be  the  imposition 
of  a  serious  tax  up<m  a  class  of  institutions  which  have  always  been 
favored  or  supported  by  all  enlightened  governments. 

This  board,  therefore,  respectmlly  protests  against  any  diminution 
of  the  privileges  that  libraries  now  possess;  and  further  expie-NCs 
the  opinion  that  all  import  duties  upon  books  and  other  printed 
matter  should  be  entirely  abolished. 

Resolved,  That  an  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  minute  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  ileans  of  the  present 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of  the  House  repre- 
senting the  State  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  be  and  it  is  hereby 
authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  it  may  think  proper  to  have  the 
views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  minute  presented  to  the  committees 
of  the  present  and  the  next  Congress,  either  orally  or  other\vise  as  may 
be  thought  most  expedient. 

A  tme  copy  from  the  minutes. 

Attest : 

(\  H.  RlSSELL, 

Secrdnry  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Peddle  Libra ly. 

(The  above  resolution  was  concurred  in  by  the  tiiistees  of  the 
BrookljTi  Public  Libraiy,  December  15,  1908.  Similar  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Free  Public  library  of  Newark,  X.  J.,  John 
Cotton  Dana,  lilirarian.) 


HON.  J.  VAN  VECHTEN  OLCOTT,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  C.  K. 
^       CORIHNG,  HEW  TORK  CITT,  ADVOCATING  FEEE  BOOKS. 

New  York,  December  8,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  V.  V.  Olcott,  M.  C,    I 

'>  WasMngtoUy  D,  G. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Olcott:  I  find  on  my  desk  a  nienioranduni  calling 
for  a  letter  to  you  concerning  the  tariflP  on  books  which  we  discussed 
at  the  Union  league  Club  a  short  time  since. 

The  Ignited  States  is  one  of  the  veiy  few  civilized  countries  in  which 
a  protective  tariff  on  books  is  maintamed.  I  view  this  tariff  as  affect- 
ing principally  three  classes  in  the  community — ^the  author,  the 
printer,  and  the  consumer.  Provided  the  author's  copyrights  are 
protected,  to  which  there  is  no  objection  in  the  world,  the  other  two 
alone  remain  for  consideration. 

The  printer  is  not  dependent  on  the  work  of  publishing:  books  in 
this  country  for  his  livelihood.  The  consumers  may  be  divided  into 
those  to  wfiom  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the.  books  does  not  make  any 
material  difference,  but  there  is  a  veiy  large  intellectual  class  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  wealthy  and  which  needs  a  great  many  books,  which 
are  now  burdened  with  a  heavy  duty  for  its  work.     This  class  is  com- 

Eosed  of  coll(»ge  professors,  college  students,  professicmal  men  of  all 
inds,  such  us  engineers,  architects,  lawyers,  chemists,  physicists, 
and  others.  While  it  may  be  said  that  professors  and  students  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  li!)raries  of  the  instituticms  which  they  are 
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frequenting,  I  know  from  personal  experience  how  difficult  it  was 
when  I  was  a  student  to  at  times  secure  the  very  books  I  nee<led  most, 
because  some  one  else  needed  them  at  the  same  time  and  they  were  not 
in  the  library.  Reference  to  books  of  this  nature  in  the  library  of  an 
institution  is  oft^n  not  at  all  the  equivalent  of  a  private  ownership,  as 
you  will  readily  understand. 

At  the  present  all  non-English  books  are  free  and  all  English  books 
more  than  21  yeare  old  are  also  free.  All  other  English  nooks  pay 
25  per  cent  duty,  and  not  only  is  this  duty  payable,  but  the  custonis 
administration  of  the  law  in  this  matter  is  often  of  the  most  unfair. 
I  have  come  across  this  matter  personally  as  chairman  of  the  library 
committee  of  the  Union  League  Club.  ^\Tien  I  ordered  Stieler's  Atlas, 
a  German  publication  with  all  its  descriptive  w^ording  in  German,  for 
the  use  of  the  library,  although  it  is  printed,  published,  and  essen- 
tially German,  the  New  York  custom-house  classed  it  as  an  English 
book  because  certain  geographical  names  were  English.  They  were 
English  simi)ly  because  there  are  no  German  equivalents  ancl  they 
are,  so  far  as  all  intents  and  purposes  are  served,  used  in  German  as 
German  words. 

It  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  a  very  large  class  in  this  country 
if  all  books  and  all  bindings  on  such  books,  if  of  plain  character, 
were  made  free  of  duty.  I  speak  particularly  of  bindings  because  a 
great  many  books  pul)lished  in  English  are  i)ubUshed  without  bind- 
mgs;  they  are  simply  bound  when  they  come  from  the  press  in  plain 
linen  or  similar  material  instead  of  a  paper  cover,  which  is  the  method 
prevailing  on  the  Continent. 

Hoping  that  something  may  be  possible  in  this  matter,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  R.  Corking. 


JEROME   D.   GREENE,    SECRETARY   OF   FACULTT   OF  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY,  WRITES  IN  ADVOCACY  OF  FREE  BOOKS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19,  1908. 
Hon.  8.  E.  Payne, 

Chmrjnan  CommiUee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  inclosing  herewith  letter  from 
Mr.  Jerome  D.  Green,  who  is  secretary  of  tne  faculty  of  Harvard 
tTnivei*sity. 

Sincerely,  youi-s,  H.  S.  Boutell. 


Cambridge,  Decevxher  17,  1908, 
Hon.  H.  S.  Boutell,  M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  hope  that  the  cause  of  education  and  of  the  diffusion 
of  culture  throughout  this  countiy  will  not  suffer  longer  the  handicap 
which  purely  mercantile  interests  are  imposing  bv  their  support  of 
the  present  duty  on  books  printed  in  England.  \Vhatever  may  be 
said  about  the  interests  of  the  consumer  as  compared  wnth  those  of 
the  protected  manufacturer  or  artisan  in  other  industries,  it  seems 
perfectly  clear  that  the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  paramount  where 
culture  is  concerned.     It  would  be  no  more  unjust  or  inexpedient, 
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though  doubtle^  more  difficult,  to  impose  a  tariff  on  tlie  importation 
of  ideas  than  to  put  an  obstinictive  tax  on  Ixioks  and  works  of  art. 
When  one  considers  the  large  sacrifices  which  the  people  of  IlUnois 
and  Wisconsin,  for  example,  make  to  support  their  educational  sys- 
tem— and  those  States  are  merely  leaders  in  a  movement  w^hich  char- 
acterizes the  entire  countrv^ — it  seems  inconceivable  that  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  an  insignificant  number  of  men  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  what  is  really  one  and  the  same  cause,  namely, 
that  of  popular  education  and  enlightenment. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Jerome  D.  Greene. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

CERTAIN  IMPOETERS  OF  CHILDREH'S  TOT  BOOKS  REQUEST  A 
REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES  THEREON. 

New  York  City,  December  19,  190S. 
Commhtee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representativeft, 

Sirs:  On  behalf  of  iniporters  of  children's  toy  books  (Raphael 
Tuck  &  Sons  Company,  Kaufmann  &  Strauss,  E.  r.  Dutton  &  Co.)  I 
respectfully  request  a  reduction  of  the  duties  now  provided  in  para- 
graph 400  of  the  tariff  act  for  children's  books  containing  illuminated 
nthographic  prints. 

The  auty  provided  in  the  present  act  is  S  cents  a  pound.  This 
amounts,  as  will  be  sho^Ti  by  figures  subjoined,  from  45  to  62 §  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  These  books  were  formerly  imported  in  large 
quantities.  The  present  tariflF  is  so  high  that  it  has  driven  the 
imported  article  from  the  market,  and  thus  deprived  the  United 
States  of  considerable  revenue  which  it  obtained  from  this  class  of 
goods  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  tariff.  It  has  also 
enableu  the  American  manufacturer  to  raise  his  prices  on  this  class 
of  goods  and  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  We  respectfully 
ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  from  8  to  5  cents  a  pound.  The  reduced 
duty  proposed  would  average  from  28  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  would  be,  we  submit,  a  sufficiently  high  duty  upon  this  class 
of  goods  to  produce  a  substantial  revenue  and  permit  the  importation 
of  foreign  books,  which  represent  a  higher  quality  of  artistic  work 
than  the  corresponding  domestic  article. 

The  firm  of  Kaphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Company  have,  by  reason  of  the 
prohibitory  tariff  on  these  goods,  if  imported,  been  having  them  made 
here  by  a  well-known  domestic  maniifacturer,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  tfie  price  of  the  article  here  is  about  equal  to  the  price  of  the  cor- 
responding book  in  Germany,  so  that  the  domestic  manufacturer 
needs  no  protection. 

I  submit  herewith  Exhibit  1,  which  consists  of  six  toy  books  marked 
respectively  ''A,"  *^B,"  ''C,"  Ca,"  'D,*'  and  '^E.''  l^hese  books  are 
all  printed  here  with  the  exception  of  ''Ca, "which  is  printed  abroad 
ana  which  if  compared  with  the  others  will  show  the  superior  quality 
of  the  foreign  worfc.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  foreign  cost 
and  the  landed  cost  here  (exclusive  of  freight,  etc.)  of  the  correspond- 
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iiig  foreign  article,  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  basis  of  the  present  law, 
and  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  book. 


Equiva- 
P""^-         Slatas 


ToUil 

cost  (ex- 
elusive  of 
freight, 
etc.)- 


Ad  valo- 
rem 
equlvar 

lentof 
specific 

duty. 


Selling 
price  of 
.Vmeri- 
canirti- 
deper 
1,000. 


A— 2-p6riuy  toy  books.. 
B— 3-peimy  toy  books. 


C — 4-penny  toy  books. . 
D— 6-peimy  toy  books. 


Marks. 
53 


(56 


E— Shining  toy  books. . . 


90 


2X0 


$12  00    80  pounds,  at  8  cents  per        $18. 40 

pound,  $6.40. 
16.  (JO  '  100  pounds    8  cents  per  23.60 

pound,  $8. 
21 .  00     150  pounds,  at  8  cents,  $12.         33. 60 
37.20  I  210  pounds,   at  8  cents.  54.00 

$16.80. 
67.20     52»i  pounds,   aft  8  cents.         109.28 

$42.08. 


Percent, 

m 

551 
45 


$12.r25 
14.;^ 


31.25 
37.22 


66  67 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  rates  are 
too  high,  and  that  the  American  manufacturer  needs  no  such  protec- 
tion, nor  in  fact  any  protection.  We  ask  that  the  duty  be  reduced 
from  8  cents  to  5  cents.  If  this  is  done  the  specific  duty  will  be  an 
equivalent  ad  valorem  to  the  following  percentages  for  these  books: 
A,  33J  per  cent;  B,  32  per  cent;  C,  34}  per  cent;  D,  28}  per  cent; 
E,  40  per  cent. 

We  submit  that  these  proposed  rates  would  be  quite  as  high  as 
ought  to  be  imposed  on  these  goods.  They  will  bring  in  a  substantial 
revenue  to  the  Government,  enable  the  importers  to  bring  in  these 
goods,  and  by  competition  with  the  domestic  manufacturer  reduce 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  will  afford  the  manufacturer  all  the 
protection  that  he  needs  or  ought  to  have. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  duty  on  toy  books  should  be  made 
higher  than  on  toys  generally,  which  are  subjected  to  a  duty  under 
the  present  act  of  35  per  cent.  We  do  not  suggest  this  rate,  because 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  better  to  presei've  the  specific  duty 
system  and  avoid  all  questions  of  undei'vaiuation. 

W.  WiCKHAM  Smith. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 


IMPORTERS   OF  LITHOORAPHIC   PRINTS  URGE  RETEFTION  OF 
METHOD  AND  FORM  OF  THE  DINOLET  ACT. 

New^  York,  Decemher  18,  1908. 
CoMMin^ER  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  leading  importers  of  lithographic 
prints  of  the  United  States,  I  bog  to  submit  tne  following  brief  with 
reference  to  the  duties  to  be  provided  in  the  proposed  new  tariflF  act 
for  this  class  of  goods  now  covered  l)v  paragraph  400  of  the  existing 
law.  Specifically,  this  brief  is  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  request 
made  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithograpners, 
through   the   chairman   of   their   tariff  committee,   Mr.   Gt^oi^e    K. 
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Meyercord,  presented  to  the  committee  on  November  21,  1898,  and 
reported  in  Tariff  Hearings,  pages . 

Tlie  parties  whom  I  represent  are  tlie  firms  of  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Company  (Limited),  International  Arf 
Publishing  Company,  W.  Ilagelberg  &  Co.,  Art  Lithograpliic  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Kaufmann  &  Strauss  Company,  of  New  York  Citv, 
and  Wolf  &  Co.,  of  Philadelpliia. 

The  American  manufacturers,  who  admit  that  they  now  control 
five-sixths  of  the  trade  in  this  business — Mr.  Meyercord  admitted  that 
the  domestic  production  in  1905  was  $25,000,000  and  the  total  im- 

f)ortations  about  $4,000,000 — are  certainly  modest  in  their  demands, 
or  the  increases  they  suggest  would,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  make 
the  duties  on  many  of  these  articles  200  and  300  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  thus  of  course  prohibitory.  In  this  connection  the  following 
questions  and  answers,  page  — ,  are  significant: 

Mr.  Grumpacker.  You  want  the  tariff  high  enough  bo  aa  to  practically  compel 
them  to  buy  American  goods? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Give  us  free  trade  in  our  own  home  market;  that  is  all  we  want 
and  we  will  lick  him. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  you  had  the  increase  in  the  schedule  of  tariff  you  ask  for,  it 
would  probably  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  foreign  product,  would  it? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Wc  want  free  trade  in  our  home  market;  that  is  all  we  want. 
I  am  a  free  trader  above  the  51  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Aleyercord  begins  by  stating,  page  — : 

There  have  been  numerous  court  decisions,  and  great  confusion  as  to  paragraph  400. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  confusing  paragraphs  to  be  interpreted  in  the  entire 
Dingley  tariff  act. 

It  would  seem  that  if  it  had  been  confusing,  and  numerous  court 
decisions  had  been  made  under  it,  that  the  confusion  would  have 
been  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  clarified.  Mr.  Meyercord's  proposition 
is  to  introduce  an  entirelv  new  and  complex  scale  of  duties,  which 
would  certainly  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  tliere  is  no  confusion  about  paragraph  400 
excepting  in  Mr.  Meyercord's  imagination. 

Prior  to  1890  lithograpliic  prints,  like  other  printed  matter,  were 
dutiable  at  25  per  cent.  The  McKinley  tariff  act,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  protective  tarifl',  put  all  these  goods  on  a  basis  of  35  per 
cent  duty.  When  the  Wilson  tariff  act  was  framed  the  paragraph 
corresponding  with  paragraph  400  (paragraph  308,  act  of  1894)  was 
framed  after  a  conference  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  import- 
ers held  in  Washington,  and  the  draft  was  made  under  the  super- 
visic^i  of  General  Appraiser  Sharretts,  an  expert  assisting  the  com- 
mittee in  the  preparation  of  the  bill. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilson  bill  and  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  bill.  These  latter  pro- 
visions were  also  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the  domestic 
manufacturers  and  the  importers. 

When  Mr.  Meyercord  suggests  there  is  great  confusion  in  para- 
graphs which  were  twice  agreed  on  by  all  conflicting  interests,  and 
which  in  the  first  instance  were  put  in  form  by  a  tariff  expert  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  he  ought  to  cite  some 
proof  in  support  of  his  assertion. 

At  page  —  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Crumpacker,  Mr.  Meyer- 
cord stated  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  had  larger  protection 
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under  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act  and  that  the  rates  were  higher  in  that 
act  than  under  the  Dinglev  law.  One  has  only  to  read  paragraph 
308  of  the  act  of  1894,  and  paragraph  400  of  the  act  of  1897  to  see 
for  himself,  without  being  an  expert,  that  Mr.  Meyercord's  state- 
ment is  without  foundation.  Mr.  Meyercord  states  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  lithographic  prints  in  Germany  sell  goods  in  this  country 
below  the  market  price  for  the  same  goods  in  Germany,  and  in  some 
cases  bill  goods  to  their  own  branch  offices  in  this  country  at  less 
than  the  market  price  there.  As  the  duties  on  these  goods  are 
specific,  and  the  duty  is  in  nowse  affected  by  the  value  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  foreign  manufacturers  should  undervalue  their  goods, 
and  as  to  how  the  price  they  sell  them  here  compares  with  the  price 
at  which  they  sell  them  in  Germany,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Government  is  concerned  with  it. 

The  ground  assigned  by  the  American  litho^aphers  for  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  duties  which  they  propose  will  not  bear  investiga- 
tion, and  we  desire  to  submit  the  following  reply  to  it: 

(1 )  They  say  that  the  volume  of  importations  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. This  would  furnish  no  ground  lor  their  application  even  if  it 
weie  true. '  As  they  admit,  the  importers  have  only  about  one-sLxtb 
of  the  business  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  alarm  or  drastic  tariff 
legislation  even  if  the  importers'  share  was  increasing  to  one-thinl  or 
one-half,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  statement  is  misleading. 

Tlu>  imports  of  Christmas  cards,  calendars,  booklets,  and  novelties 
are  not  increasing,  but  are  decreasing.  There  has  been  a  veiy  con- 
siderable inci-ease  of  rate  in  the  importations  of  post  cards,  because 
the  craze  for  these  articles,  which  ran  its  coui'se  in  Europe  and  is  now 
dying  out,  has  been  very  great  in  this  country,  esi)ecially  during  the 

East  year.  The  importations  of  post  cards  during  the  past  y^ar  has 
een  $3,000,000  worth,  but  the  demand  is  decrejising:  tne  popularity 
of  these  articles  is  on  the  wane,  and  it  is  a  question  only  of  tune  and 
apparently  a  very  short  time  when  the  demand  will  dn)p  off  in  this 
country,  as  it  has  already  done  in  Europe. 

(2)  iThe  argument  based  on  labor  cost  is  wholly  misleading.  The 
statements  of  Mr.  Meyercord  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  are 
very  incorrect.  Mr.  Samuel  Gabriel,  of  the  firm  of  Raphael  Tuck  & 
Sons  Company,  who  has  been  visiting  Europe  annually  for  over 
twenty  yeare  and  knows  the  market  conditions  abroad  most  thor- 
oughly, can  testif}^  that  competent  pen  and  crayon  artists  receive 
from  80  to  100  marks  a  week,  and  not  from  32  to  36,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Me3'ercord.  Corresponding  artists  in  this  country  earn  from  $30  to 
S35  per  week.  It  can  be  abundantly  shown  that  Mr.  Meyercbrd's 
figures  for  foreign  labor  should  be  at  least  50  per  cent  liigher.  Mr. 
John  Macrae,  vice-president  of  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  a  firm  of 
the  highest  standing,  which  has  been  in  business  for  fifty  years  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  states  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  factory  in  Nurem- 
berg, which  supplies  this  firm  with  goods  are  from  30  to  100  percent 
higher  than  Mr.  Meyercord's  estimates.  Moreover,  the  American 
workman  is  so  much  (juicker  and  more  efficient  than  the  foreign 
workman  that  ho  can  do  doul)le  the  quantity  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

Not  only  are  the  actual  wages  paid  in  Germany  higher  than  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Meyercord,  but  the  owners  of  factories  there  have  to 
pay  certain  insurance  and  hospital  taxes,  wliich  further  increase  the 
actual  cost  of  labor  in  the  production.     The  correctness  of  our  state- 
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ments  and  the  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Meyercord's  on  this  phase  of  the 
question  are  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  importers  are  unable  to 
compete  with  the  domestic  manufacturers  on  all  but  the  hiehest 
class  of  goods;  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  five-sixths  of 
the  business,  and  finally  by  the  fact  that  during  the  recent  strike  of 
lithographers  in  this  city  the  employers  made  every  effort  to  per- 
suade Eurpoean  artists  to  come  to  America,  offering  them  special 
inducements.  These  artists  investigated  tlie  matter  of  relative 
wages  in  their  own  country  and  in  this,  and  not  a  single  one  of  them 
was  induced  to  ixm  away  from  the  starvation  wages  abroad.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  transferci-s  and  feeders. 

(3)  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  American  manufacturer  is 
seeking  to  establish  rates  of  duty  which  will  be  prohibitory  of  impor- 
tation on  goods  that  are  not  made  here  at  all,  and  thus  diminish  the 
revenues  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  themselves.     Such 

foods  as  Christmas  cards,  fancy  calendars  for  retail  stationers  and 
ooksellers,  Christmas  booklets,  valentines,  and  Easter  booklets, 
cards,  and  novelties  have  never  been  successfully  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  American  lithographers  now  propose  rates  of  duty  on 
them  from  100  to  300  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  rate,  which 
would  largely,  if  not  wholly,  exclude  their  importation. 

(4)  The  American  lithographers  propose  that  post  cards  shall  in 
future  be  assessed  as  ''material  not  exceeding  eight  one- thousandths 
of  an  inch  at  30  cents  a  pound."  The  present  rate  of  duty  is  5  cents 
a  pound,  so  they  are  asking  to  have  it  multiplied  by  six.  One  of  my 
clients,  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Company,  are  large  importers 
of  this  class  of  goods.  They  cost,  to  make  abroad,  8  marks,  or  $2, 
per  thousand.  The  weight  is  12  pounds  to  the  thousand.  The  pres- 
ent duty  at  5  cents  a  pound  is  therefore  60  cents  a  thousand,  or  about 
30  per  cent.  The  proposed  rate  being  six  times  this  would  be  about 
180  per  cent.  It  would  amount  to  $3.60  a  thousand.  Now,  it  hap- 
pens that  the  firm  to  which  I  have  referred  has  a  number  of  cards 
printed  here  by  domestic  lithographers.  Two  of  these,  the  Niagara 
Lithographic  Company  and  the  American  Lithograpliic  Company,  are 
members  of  the  association  represented  by  Mr.  M(»yercord.  A  third 
firm,  the  J.  Ottmann  Lithographing  Company,  are  doing  a  large  bus- 
iness in  the  United  States.  I  append  as  Exhibit  A  post  cards  made 
by  these  domestic  lithographers,  with  their  bills  for  the  same,  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  are  from  $L25  to  $1.75  per  thousand,  so  that  without 
any  re":ard  to  the  foreign  cost  of  these  cards  or  the  expense  of  getting 
them  here,  or  any  profit  to  be  made  on  them  here,  the  American 
lithographers  are  asking  for  a  duty  which  is  more  tnan  double  the 
price  at  which  they  sell  their  own  product.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  impressive  proof  of  the  outrageousness  of  their  demands. 

(5)  The  loss  of  business  by  the  American  lithographers  is  not 
caused  by  the  cheapness  of  lithographic  work  abroad,  as  has  already 
been  shown.  It  is  largely  caused  by  the  fact  that  lith()grai)liic  goods 
are  to  an  increasing  extent  displaced  by  goods  which  are  not  litlio- 
graphed,  but  which  are  the  product  of  the  tliree  and  four  color 
process  of  prmting  recentlv  invented.  Formerly  all  fine  color  work 
dad  to  be  done  by  the  litliographic  process.  This  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Fine  goods  are  produced  by  this  tliree  and  four  color  ])rocess, 
and  these  goods  are  making  inroads  on  the  business  in  lithographic 
prints,  both  abroad  and  ih  this  country.     No  increase  of  duty  on 
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lithographic  prints  will  protect  the  domestic  nianufacturer  from  this 
competition. 

(6)  The  American  litho^aphers  propose  to  increase  the  duty  on 
artistic  calendars  and  Christmas  cards  from  o  to  S  cents  a  pound, 
according  to  thickness  of  cardboard,  to  30  and  36  cents  a  pouiul. 
These  articles  are  not  and  never  have  been  made  here.  To  increase 
the  duties  on  them  from  350  to  500  per  cent  means  practically  to  pro- 
hibit their  importation.  They  are  bought  by  all  classes  of  j>eople  at 
the  Christmas  season  and  have  come  to  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  Christmas  celebration.  Why  they  should 
be  utterly  barred  out  at  the  beliest  of  people  who  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  tliis  act  of  vandalism  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

(7)  Mr.  Meyer(H)r(l  tells  us  that  the  increase  of  lithography  in  Amer- 
ica amounts  to  just  25  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in 
that  of  imported  lithographic  prints.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican lithographers,  according  to  their  figures,  turn  out  aimually 
25,000,000,  while  the  imported,  including  every  conceivable  sort  of 
lithographic  prints,  amount,  according  to  their  own  figures,  to  less 
than  $5,000,000,  the  increase  in  actual  figures  amounts  to  25  per  cent 
of  $25,000,000,  equal  to  $6,250,000,  while  30  per  cent  of  $4,911,102 
amounts  to  less  than  $1 ,500,000.  This  increase  of  domestic  business 
(more  than  four  times  the  increase  of  importations)  was  in  spite  of  the 
unusual  demand  for  post  cards  last  year  and  of  the  enormous  advance 
which  three  and  four  color  printing  has  made  in  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectmlly  submit  that  the  present  form  and 
method  of  the  Dingley  Act  should  be  adhered  to  in  any  new  act  con- 
templated by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  Dingley  litho- 
graphic schedule  is  the  result  of  years  of  investigation,  work,  and  com- 
promise of  the  American  lithographers,  the  importers  of  lithographic 
ffoods,  and  of  tariff  experts.  The  specific  rate  of  duty  is  preferable, 
because  it  avoids  any  possibility  of  undervaluation  and  removes  any 
suspicion  that  might  arise  in  tKe  minds  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
American  manufacturers  that  these  goods  are  undervalued. 

W.  Wickham  Smith. 


£.  P.  DXJTTOH  &  CO.,  NEW  TORE  CITT,  IMPOETERS,  UEGE  ICAUT- 
TENANCE  OF  PEESENT  SCHEDULE  FOE  LITHOGEAPHIC  PEDTTS. 

New  York,  Decemher  18,  1908. 
lion.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Way,9  and  Mean^  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  take  the  libert}^  of  wTiting  you  regarding  the  state- 
ment made  before  your  committee  by  Mr.  George  R.  Meyercord, 
chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Employing  Lithographers.  Mr.  Meyercord  and  his  committee  of 
American  lithographers  clearly  intend,  if  given  their  way,  to  make 
the  dut}'  on  lithographic  prints  prohibitive. 

Believing  that  it  is  your  intent  to  get  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able, and  to  prepare  a  tariff  schedule  that  will  be  just  and  fair  to 
all  interests  concerned,  we  appeal  to  you  regarding  this  lithographic 
schedule. 

The  high  standing  of  our  house  entitles  our  statements  regarding 
this  schedule   to   a  hearing   from  you   aiid   your  committee.     Our 
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individual  imports  of  lithot^raiihic  articles  are  those  of  the  very  high- 
est order  of  worknianshij).  The  lithograi)hic  goods  imported  by 
us  arc  practieallv  all  souvenirs  for  Christmas,  Valentine,  Easter,  and 
birthday  remembrances.  They  consist  of  calendars,  booklets,  cards, 
and  novelties.  The  class  of  goods  imported  by  us  are  such  as  have 
never  been  made  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  likely 
they  will  be  made  here. 

If  Mr.  Meyerconrs  proposals  should  be  incorporated  in  your 
coining  revision  of  the  tariff,  it  would  increase  the  rates  of  goods 
imported  by  us  from  40  per  cent  to  300  per  cent.  The  duties  would 
range  from  45  per  cent  at  the  very  minimum  and  range  to  100  per 
cent.  We  estimate  the  average  about  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  history  of  iiuport  duties  on  Htho- 
<]^aphic  materials. 

Prior  to  the  McKinley  Act  the  Hthographic  goods  were  imported 
as  printed  matter,  with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  The  McKinley  bill 
separated  the  lithographic  products  and  jissessed  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  American  manufacturers  and  the  Ciovernment 
w'ere  continually  feeling  that  certain  importers  of  these  products 
undervalued  them. 

When  the  Wilson  bill  came  up  for  discussion  there  was  a  long  and 
bitter  stniggle  concerning  the  lithographic  schedule.  Finally  Chair- 
man Jones,  at  the  request  of  Senator  Gorman,  notified  both  the 
importers  and  the  American  manufacturers  that  they  must  come 
together  and  harmonize  on  an*  eciuitable  rate  of  duty,  fair  to  the 
principal  interests  on  both  sides.  The  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  was 
the  result,  and  the  principal  parties  on  both  sides  signed  an  agree- 
ment in  Washington,  and  their  suggested  schedule — with  certain 
modifications — w^as  finally  passed  by  Congiess. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  came  up  for  discussion,  many  of  the  more 
prominent  American  manufacturers  and  importers  had  a  conference^ 
in  New  York,  and  agreed  after  considerable  discussion  to  request 
Mr.  Dinglej^  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  incorporate  the 
Wilson  tariff  practically  as  it  stood  in  the  new  Dingley  tariff.  Tliis 
was  practically  done,  with  some  modifications. 

Later,  however,  there  wtis  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
schedule  was  made  and  remade  a  number  of  times.  After  a  good  deal 
of  hard  feeling  and  bitterness  and  fighting  on  both  sides,  the  prin- 
cipal interests  of  American  manufacturers  and  importers  met  in 
Washington  and  signed  an  agreement  to  accey)t  the  present  schedule — 
paragraplis  398  and  400 — as  practically  satisfactory  to  the  interests 
concerned.  The  American  hthographers  had  a  very  strong  influence, 
and  practically  had  everything  that  Congress  could  possibly  feel  was 
just  given  them  in  the  McKinley  bill,  the  Wilson  bill,  and  the  Dingley 
t)ill.  The  agreement  made  and  signed  for  the  Dingley  tariff,  I  am 
informed,  is  still  in  existence,  in  the  hands  of  the  Tretisury  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  or  at  the  appraisers'  stores  in  Xew  York. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  \^ou  somewhat  of  the  history  of  this 
hthographic  schedule,  to  show  you  that  the  present  schedule  is  the 
result  or  inany  years  of  work,  dissension,  and  discussion  by  all  parties 
<oniemed.  The  American  lithographers  are  amply  protected  Vy  the 
present  schedule.  In  fact,  in  many  instances  the  protection  is 
overhigh. 
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Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  lithographic  business,  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  the  Government,  or  individuals,  to  know  what 
the  foreign  value  of  these  articles  is.  The  question  of  ori^nals. 
which  varies  so  tremendously  between  artists,  and  the  question  of 
the  difference  between  an  edition  of,  say,  1,000  or  50,000,  makes  the 
determining  of  values  well-nigh  impossible  from  an  ad  valorem 
,stan(lpoint. 

The  specific  rate  of  duly  puts  all  importers  on  an  equal  1  asis. 
The  question  of  size,  thickness,  and  weights  is  paid  for  equally  by  all. 
and  the  American  manufacturer  knows  just  what  the  duties  would 
be  under  certain  conchticms. 

We  can  speak  most  positively  that  the  Hthographic  imports  of  our 
house  are  less  now  than  they  were  prior  to  the  Dingley  Ad.  We  are 
informed  by  most  of  the  other  large  importers  of  htliographic  print.s 
that  their  imports  of  Hthographic  prints  has  decreased  ratlier  than 
increased. 

There  has  been  a  large  volume  of  imports  of  picture  post  cards. 
We  are  told  that  something  over  82,000,000  per  year,  for  several  yeai-s. 
have  been  imported  in  this  Hue  alone.  The  picture  post  card'  busi- 
ness has  been  a  great  craze  in  Iiiurope,  but  is  now  rapidly  dying  out. 
The  picture  post  card  business  here  lias  also  been  a  craze,  but  has,  in 
our  judgment,  reached  its  height,  and  we  are  importing  practically 
no  general  view  post  cards  and  a  limited  number  of  Christmas,  valen- 
tine, and  Easter  postals.  W'e  feel  assured  that  the  importation  of 
picture  post  cards  will  materially  tfecrease  in  the  next  few  years. 
This  post  card  business  more  than  accounts  for  any  increase  m  the 
lithographic  schedule  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  reason  why  certain  American  lithographers  have  felt  dissat- 
isfied with  their  net  earnings  in  recent  years  is  largely  traceable  to 
the  rise  of  three  and  four  color  printing.  Formerly  all  good  color 
Vork  had  to  be  done  by  the  lithographic  process.  IsTow  some  of  the 
finest  color  work  done  is  of  the  three  and  four  color  process.  Pic- 
tures, illustrations  for  books,  children's  color  books,  toy  books,  post 
cards,  and  all  kinds  of  color  work  are  done,  and  done  successfully,  by 
the  three  and  four  color  process.  Even  the  most  technical  and  diffi- 
cult of  the  famous  old  masters'  paintings  have  been  and  are  repro- 
duced by  this  three  and  four  color  process. 

Mr.  Meyercord  and  his  associate  members  ovei*state  the  supposed 
amount  of  lithographs  imported  into  the  country,  and  they  largely 
understate  the  actual  wages  paid  to  foreign,  especially  German,  lith- 
ographers and  labor  connected  with  the  lithographic  trade. 

The  American  lithographers  are  constantly  reprinting  the  best  of 
our  dcsisrns,  and  using  tluMu  in  whole  or  in  part  in  toto,  practicallv 
stealing  them  from  us  without  ever  so  much  as  ^'by  your  leave/ 
and  are  able  to  produce  these  designs  and  sell  them  on  the  American 
market  at  prices  less  tlian  we  actually  y)ay  for  the  same  articles 
landed  in  New  York.  This  is  proof  positive  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  is  more  than  sufTieient  for  protection. 

As  th(^  present  schedule  is  the  result  of  years  of  work  and  compro- 
mis(\  as  it  now  stands  it  is  workin<r  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way  to 
the  im]M)rt(*rs,  and  by  Mr.  M(\vercord's  own  statements  it  is  producing 
certainly  all  the  j)rotection  that  the  American  lithographers  are 
entitled  to. 
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We  earnestly  petition  you  that  you  maintain  the  present  schedule, 
and  if  you  feel  it  necessary  to  make  certain  changes  to  make  those 
changes  on  the  basis  of  the  present  schedule.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  Dinf:ley  tariff  we,  and  all  the  importers,  have  had  considerable 
difficidty  m  the  working  of  the  schedule.  These  various  disputes 
have  from  time  to  time  been  taken  into  the  courts  and  before  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  have  now  practically  all  been 
decided,  so  that  both  the  importers  and  the  American  lithographers 
know  just  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

If  you  contemplate  making  any  change  in  the  Dingley  Act,  we 
earnestly  hope  you  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  presenting  our 
case  before  you  and  your  committee.  Tiiere  is  one  part  of  the  Ding- 
ley Act — that  part  specially  referring  to  books  for  children's  use 
containing  illuminated  lith^n'aphic  prints  weighing  under  16  ounces — 
that  should  be  changed.  These  children's  color  books  are  manufac- 
tured principally  in  Germany,  and  are  of  the  highest  art  color  work. 
The  present  rate  of  8  cents  per  pound  is  practically  prohibitive, 
shutting  out  all  but  a  few  of  the  very  highest  order.  We  believe 
this  duty  should  be  reduced  from  8  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents  per 
pound. 

In  conclusion,  we  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  what  Mr.  Meyer- 
cord  and  his  committee  ask  for  is  not  protection  but  for  prohibition, 
and  we  assure  you  and  the  gentlemen  of  your  committee  that  the 
rates  asked  for  would  prove  prohibitive. 

We  refer  to  the  schedule  as  specifically  applying  to  lithographic 

Erints,  as  we  know  nothing  concerning   the  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
ands  and  have  no  interest  whatever  in  these  items,  or  in  any  form 
of  labels. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy  of  receiving  this  protest, 
we  are, 

Faithfully,  yours,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


GEOBGE  R.  METERCOED,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  FOREIGN  LABOR.  , 

Chicago,  December  i,  1908, 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sm:  On  page  1039  of  the  tariff  hearings  of  Saturday, 
November  21,  the  chairman  asked  me  to  fde  some  statistics  as  to 
where  we  got  our  prices  on  labor  shown  in  the  brief. 

We  inclose  herewith  two  original  letters,  one  from  the  firm  of  G. 
Lowensohn,  a  lithograoher  in  Furth,  Bavaria,  South  Germany;  also 
a  letter  from  Segitz  &  Aeidhardt,  who  Quoted  the  rate  of  \va<ros  paid 
by  his  customer,  Richard  Fuchs,  a  litnograplier  in  Berlin.  I  also 
inclose  translated  copies  of  both  letters. 

Comparison  of  these  wages  with  the  schedule  paid  by  the  National 
Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  will  show  the  rate  to  be 
exactly  one-fourth,  as  we  claim.  I  may  state  that  I  will  probably 
secure  a  copy  of  the  agreement  between  the  employers  association 
and  the  union  in  Germany.     Failing  in  that,  I  will  probably  secure  a 
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printed  copy  of  the  official  scale  of  either  the  employers  or  the  unions 
in  Germany. 

I  further  desire  to  make  this  offer:  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee can,  at  their  pleasure,  send  a  special  agent  to  any  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers,  who  will  throw 
•open  his  books  for  an  investigation  as  to  wages  paid  and  the  per- 
centage of  ^ross  sales  they  bear,  and  to  arrive  at  an  average  the  spe- 
cial agent  is  perfectly  at  libertv  to  go  into  a  dozen  or  more  firms 
belonging  to  our  association  and  investigate  anything  he  wishes,  and 
thus  corroborate  our  statements.  We  will  throw  wide  open  the  books 
of  any  member  of  our  association.  The  special  agent  can  pick  at 
random  whichever  firms  he  wishes. 

I  also  inclose  copy  of  the  official  publication  of  our  association, 
giving  shop  rules  and  quoting  wage  statistics. 

Page  1039,  the  chairman  asks  us  to  file  by  dollars,  not  by  quantities, 
the  percentage  compared  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  various  items 
entering  into  the  manufacture.     I  quote  this  list  below: 


Wagw 

Paper  (surface  coated) 

Color 

Bronse  powders  and  metal  leaf. 

All  other  materials 

•Insurance,  rent,  and  power 

Superintendence 


Percentage 
of  total  cost 
of  pro- 
duction. 


Percent. 


41 

7 
2 


Duty  under 
present 
tariff. 


ia555 
.30 
.23i-.909 
.20-.45 


Amount  tn 

doUaaof 

total  cost  of 

production. 


r, 

5, 


175,000 
162,500 
525,000 
202,500 
800,000 
225,000 
350,000 


17,500,000 


Trusting  this  information  is  satisfactory  and  what  the  chairman 
wishes,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Geo.  R.  Meyercord, 

The  Meyercord  Co., 
Deccdcomania  Transfers. 

Exhibit  A. 


FuRTH  (Bayern)  den,  September  1, 1908. 
Mr.  Carl.  Neidhard, 

Care  Segitz  cfc  Neidhard: 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  am  pleased  to  give  you  herewith  the 
wages  paid  to  our  lithographic  help. 

The  minimum  wages  paid  after  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship 
of  the  lithographic  artists  as  well  as  for  the  lithographic  printers  and 
transferrers  in  Germanj^  are  19  marks,  or  equal  to  $4.75  per  week.  In 
general,  the  lithographic  artists  are  paid,  in  accordance  to  ability, 
from  22  to  33  marks,  or  from  85.50  to  $8.25  per  week.  Lithographic 
printers  are  paid  directly  after  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship  19 
marks,  or  $4.75  per  week,  and  later  on,  in  accordance  with  their 
ability,  22  to  33  marks,  or  $5.50  to  $8.25  per  week;  lithographic 
transferrers  from  25  to  30  marks,  or  from  $6.25  to  $7.50  per  week. 
The  help  for  stic  king  up  transfer  impressions  and  for  finishing  up  the 
transfers  from  25  to  33  marks,  or  $6.25  to  $8.25  per  week. 
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A  regular  scale  of  wages  does  not  exist  with  us,  for  the  reason,  as 
explained  above,  the  rate  of  wages  is  in  accordance  with  the  ability 
of  the  help  in  the  different  departments, 
with  kindest  regards, 

G.  LOWENSOHN. 


EXHIBFT  B. 


Sbftbmber  5,  1908. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Stecheb,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Stecheb:  I  have  just  received  from  one  of  my  customers, 
Mr.  Richard  Fuchs,  a  large  lithographic  establishment  in  Berlin, 
Grermany,  the  following  information  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to 
the  German  lithographic  workmen: 

Per  week. 

Dollars. 


Marks. 

Llthofcraphlo  artists,  one  year  after  expiration  of  apprenticeship >  21 

Average  workmen 26 

Better  class  of  workmen i  30-36 

Highest  clav  of  workmen  or  foremen 50  or  more. 

Lithographic  pressmen  and  transferrers: 

Pressmen 30-40 

Plovers ,  26-36 

For  St  ic  kl  ng  up  transfers 24-80 

Transf  erreis ,  26-35 

Foremen  in  printing  room j  40  or  more . 


6.26 

A.  26 

7.60-8.75 

12L50 

7.50-10.00 
6.26-8.75 
6.00-7.60 
a  26-8. 76 
10  or  more. 


We  find  the  average  number  of  hours  of  work  to  be  the  same  as  in 
the  United  States,  eight  hours  for  the  artists,  and  nine  for  the  printers 
and  transferrers.  In  comparing  the  wages  of  the  lithoCTaphic  work- 
men in  Grermany  with  those  that  are  being  paid  in  the  United  States, 
we  notice  that  the  average  for  artists,  printers,  and  transferrers  is 
30  marks,  or  equal  to  $7.50,  while  that  paid  in  the  United  States  is 
$25  per  week,  or  340  per  cent  higher  than  in  Germany. 
Yours,  truly, 

SEorrz  &  NEroHARDT, 

Fuerih,  Bavaria, 

ExHiBrr  C. 

2  A.  Foremen. — ^The  foremen  employed  in  the  shops  shall  at  no 
time  be  in  any  manner  affihated  with  any  labor  union  whatsoever, 
but  shall  be  nonunion  men  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

Shop  Rules  of  the  National  Association  or  Employing  Lithooraphers,  as 

Amended  May  10,  1907. 

1.  No  journeyman  shall  be  employed,  after  the  adoption  of  these  rules,  unless  he 
signs  the  antistrike  contract.  [X'he  board  of  directors  ordered,  May  10,  1907,  that 
each  workman  signing  an  antistrike  contract  shall  receive  the  protection  contract.] 

2.  Time, — The  hours  of  work  of  commercial  artists,  engravers,  and  designers  shall 
be  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  excepting  in  shops  where  forty-seven  and  one-half 
hours  liave  been  the  rule,  in  which  cases  the  houses  shall  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing.these  hours;  all  other  lithographic  departments,  fifty-three  hours  per  week. 
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Overtime  is  any  time  other  than  the  regular  working  hours  of  the  establishment, 
even  though  the  employee  may  not  have  worked  the  full  regular  time  of  the  week  in 
question,  except  when  the  regular  time  loet  was  due  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
employee.  It  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  Legal  holidays  and 
Sunday  work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

All  employees  must  be  at  their  machines  or  benches  ready  to  work  at  the  starting 
signal  and  remain  there  until  the  stopping  signal. 

3.  Pressmen. — Pressmen  shall  run  two  presses  when  required.  In  such  case  he 
shall  receive  extra  pay,  which  shall  be  40  per  cent  of  the  minimum  scale  price  of  the 
extra  press  which  he  shall  run. 

4.  Pressmen,  feeders,  and  tenders  must  do  any  work  required  to  be  done  about  the 
press  in  order  to  get  it  running. 

When  presses  are  not  running,  feeders  and  tenders  must  do  any  work  required  of 
them. 

5.  Transferrers  and  provers. — Journeymen  transferrers  and  pro  vers  shall  work  with 
such  help  as  the  employer  may  provide. 

6.  notation  in  employment. — Journeymen  may  be  employed  to  do  either  trans- 
ferring or  proving  or  running  a  press  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required,  but  no 
man  is  to  fee  paid  less  than  the  scale  for  the  kind  of  work  that  he  may  be  doing,  nor 
shall  his  regular  wages  be  reduced  on  account  of  such  rotation  of  employment. 

7.  Bonuses. — Bonuses  or  premiums  may  be  paid  at  the  discretion  of  the  employer 
only  to  employees  who  have  been  continuously  employed  for  one  year  in  the  estab- 
lishment paying  the  bonus,  but  no  bonuses  shall  be  used  to  determine  a  man's  rate 
of  wages. 

8.  Piece  and  contract  work. — Piece  work  shall  be  allowed  in  the  designing,  art,  and 
engraving  departments.  Contract  work  may  be  done  also;  but  where  a  contractor  in 
the  employ  of  the  members  engages  men  under  him,  he  must  agree  to  conform  to  all 
association  rules,  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  this  association,  provided  diat  all  piece 
work  and  contract  men  shall  have  an  established  rate  of  wages. 

9.  Apprentices. — Operation  suspended  until  further  order  of  the  board  of  directors, 
in  accordance  with  recommendation  made  at  annual  meeting  National  Association  of 
Employing  Lithographers,  May  8,  1907,  to  the  effect  that  the  exact  ratio  of  appren- 
tices be  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  and  be  put  in  operation  at  such  time  as  the  board 
shall  determine. 

After  the  annual  meeting  of  May,  1907,  apprentices  shall  be  as  follows  (these  ratios 
not  to  be  exceeded): 

One  apprentice  transferrer  to  each  three  journeymen  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

One  ap|)rentice  prover  to  each  three  journeymen  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

One  apprentice  engraver  or  artist  to  each  four  journeymen  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

One  apprentice  presvsman  to  each  four  journeymen  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

Provided,  however,  that  one  apprentice  shall  be  employed  in  each  department  in 
each  shop. 

In  any  shop  on  above  date  where  the  apprentice  ratio  exceeds  the  above  no  further 
apprentices  shall  be  employed  until  the  ratio  is  reduced  to  the  above. 

Apprenticeship  term. — For  designers,  artists,  and  engravers,  five  years;  for  provers, 
transferrors,  ana  pressmen,  four  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  every  apprentice,  other  than  for  designer,  artist,  or  engraver, 
first  serve  a  probationary  term  as  feeder  for  six  months,  except  the  graduates  of  the 
Winona  Trade  School. 

The  apprenticeship  term  of  graduates  of  the  Winona  Trade  School  shall  in  all  depart- 
ments be  two  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  apprentice  scale  of  wages  be  adopted  through- 
out the  countrjK',  but  each  group  may  determine  upon  a  scale  for  itself: 

For  apprentice  designers,  artisia,  and  engravers: 

Per  week. 

First  six  months |3 

Second  six  months 4 

Third  six  months 5 

Fourth  six  months 6 

Fifth  six  months 7 

Sixth  six  months 8 

Seventh  six  months 9 

Eighth  six  months 10 

Ninth  six  months 12 

Tenth  six  months 14 
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For  apprentice  provers,  tPAnsferrers,  or  pressmen: 

Per  week. 

First  six  months |4 

Second  six  months .-. 6 

Third  six  months 6 

Fourth  six  months 7 

Fifth  six  months 8 

Sixth  six  months 9 

Seventh  six  months 10 

Eighth  six  months 12 

(This  entire  section  in  reference  to  apprentices  is  suspended  pending  action  of  the 
board  of  directors,  in  accordance  with  the  notice,  printed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section.) 

10.  Scale  of  wages. — ^The  following  minimum  scale  of  wages  is  hereby  established 
for  journeymen: 

Per  week. 

For  proving  and  transfer  departments |20 

Artists 20 

Commercial  engravers 20 

Map  and  mechanical  engravers ^ 15 

In  the  printing  department: 

For  Nos.  1 ,  2,  and  3  stone  presses 20 

ForNos.  SHi 22 

For  Nos.  5-5i 25 

For  one-color  rotary 25 

For  two-color  rotary 27 

For  three-color  rotary 30 

Feeders  and  stone  grinders. — Groups  may  establish  their  own  minimum  scale  of 
feeders'  and  stone-grinders*  wages. 

Feeders  shall  be  at  the  press  ten  minutes  before  starting  time  in  order  to  oil  up, 
place  the  rollers  in  the  press,  etc.,  and  shall  remain  fifteen  minutes  after  the  stopping 
time  in  order  to  thoroughly  "wash  up." 

For  this  extra  twenty-five  minutes  per  day  they  shall  be  paid  $1  extra  per  week,  or 
at  overtime  rate. 

Houses,  if  they  prefer,  may  employ  oilers  or  cleaners  to  do  this  work. 

Groups  shall  have  the  privilege  of  modifving  the  method  of  feeders'  work  and  time 
to  suit  their  local  requirements,  but  they  should  be  uniform  in  each  group. 


STJPPLEMElfTAL  BRIEF  FILED  BY  THE  NATIOlf AL  ASSOCIATIOlf 
OF  EMPLOTDTG  LITHOGRAPHERS  RELATIVE  TO  LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRIISTTS. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  21,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washin^oUj  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  present  herewith  the  supplementary  brief  of  the 
National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  to  make  clearer 
some  of  the  statements  and  answers  made  oy  our  chairman,  Mr. 
George  R.  Meyercord,  as  also  to  answer  the  briefs  and  statements  of 
those  opposed  to  our  proposed  substitute  for  paragraph  400. 
On  page  1037  Mr.  Underwood  asks: 

What  is  the  total  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Meyercord  answers: 

About  $25,000,000. 

While  this  $25,000,000  is  correctly  stated,  yet  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  selling  value  of  lithographic  color  work  in  this  country,  in  which 
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there  is  competition  with  German  lithographers,  is  not  more  than 
$12,000,000. 

The  Treasury  Department  statistics  show  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1908  there  was  imported  under  paragraph  400  lithographs  to  the  value 
of  $4,911,102.  In  addition  to  which  it  is  estimated  that  there  was 
also  imported  under  paragraphs  398,  403,  and  407  lithographs  to  the 
value  of  over  $2,000,000. 

It  may  therefore  oe  stated  that  the  total  imports  for  the  fiscal 
year  1908  amounted  to  at  least  $7,000,000.  Specific  and  ad  valorem 
duties  transformed  to  ad  valorem  equivalent  would  equal  in  round 
figures  20  per  cent,  while  freight,  insurance,  selling  expense  and  profit 
would  certainly  add  at  least  30  per  cent  more;  therefore  the  com- 
parison of  the  selling  value  in  the  United  States  of  imported  litho- 
graphic color  work  and  domestic  lithographic  color  work  is  as  $11,- 
000,000  imported  to  $12,000,000  produced  in  the  United  States. 

On  page  1037  Mr.  Underwood  asks: 

What  do  the  exports  amount  to? 
Mr.  Meyercord  answers: 
I  have  not  those  figures,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  probabilities  ate  (although  we  have  not  the  exact  figures)  that 
they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  $150,000.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  this  is  in  advertising  matter  for  American  manufacturers  to 
advertise  their  products  abroad,  and  not  for  lithographic  work  for 
foreign  consumption  or  manufacture. 

On  page  1038  the  chairman  asks: 

What  proportion  of  the  domestic  production  is  used  by  manufecturere? 

Mr.  Meyercord  answers : 

I  venture  to  say  they  consume  90  per  cent  of  it. 

This  answer  should  be  amplified  by  stating  that  fully  60  per  cent 
of  all  lithograpliic  color  work  produced  in  the  United  States  is  used 
by  the  manufacturers  for  advertising  purposes,  and  does  not  enter 
directly  into  the  cost  of  their  goods,  nor  are  they  compelled  to  use 
lithography;  there  are  many  other  processes  which  they  could  use 
if  they  so  desire;  while  another  20  per  cent  is  for  so-called  art  pro- 
ductions, leaving  only  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  used-  by 
manufacturers  as  an  item  entering  into  costs  of  their  goods. 

ANSWERS  TO  BRIEF  AND  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  G.  DUFFY,  REPRE- 
SENTING LOUIS  C.  WAGNER  <fe  CO.,  AND  CHARLES  STUTZ  COMPANY  OF 
NEW  YORK,  AND  TO  THE  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LOUIS  C.  WAGNER,  OF 
NEW  YORK,  AND  TO  THE  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  I.  WOLF,  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, MADE  BEFORE  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  ON  THE  TARIFF  HEARINGS,  ON  SAT- 
LTRDAY,  NOVEMBER    21,  1908. 

Mr.  Duffy  states  on  page  1050: 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  year  under  the  Dingley  tariff  when 
there  waa  imported  into  this  country  $200,000  worth  of  this  item  of  lithographic 
prints  [i.  e.,  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands]. 

The  statistics  of  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  New  York  alone 
will  show  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  there  were  imports 
of  lithographic  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  (at  the  very  erroneous 
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and  misleading  values  given  in  the  invoices  of  the  importers)  in  an 
agCTegate  of  $342,834.80;  and  for  1908,  under  still  lower  invoice 
values  and  a  year  of  great  depression  in  business,  $337,016.04. 

Mr.  Duify  states,  on  page  1050,  that  the  duty  ran  from  44  per  cent 
to  73  per  cent. 

Again,  the  statistics  of  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  New  York 
will  show  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  that  the  specific 
duty,  transformed  to  ad  valorem  equivalent,  ran  from  17.88  per  cent 
to  46.67  per  cent,  and  the  latter  figure  of  46.67  per  cent  was  on  im- 
portations to  the  value  of  exactly  $12,  while  the  largest  item  in 
importations  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  ^'printed  in  less  than 
eignt  colors,  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing,"  amounted  to 
$216,746.80,  which  at  the  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  trans^ 
ferred  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent,  equaled  20.94  per  cent.  For  the 
year  1908  the  imports  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  less 
than  eight  colors  amounted  to  $206,771.50,  which  at  the  specific  rat^ 
of  duty,  20  cents  per  pound,  transferred  to  its  ad  valorem  equivalent,, 
equaled  23.95  per  cent.  This  seeming  increase  of  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alent in  1908  is  accounted  for  bv  the  lower  valuations  in  the  invoices 
of  the  German  exporters,  for  while  the  weight  of  lithographs  in  190? 
amounted  to  226,886  pounds,  in  1908  the  weight  amounted  to  247,652 
pounds.  Under  a  specific  duty,, the  lower  tne  valuation  the  higher 
will  be  the  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

Mr.  Duffy  states,  on  page  1051: 

A  set  of  cigar  labels  coete  about  4)  cento  a  box,  and  sometimes  more.^ 

This  is  absolutely  incorrect  and  misleading.  The  average  cost  of 
labels,  flaps,  and  trimmings  of  a  box  is  less  than  40  cents  on  the  aveiv 
age  cost  of  $40  per  thousand  cigars;  therefore  if  the  cigars  were 
packed  50  in  a  box,  the  cost  wouldte  2  cents  per  box. 

In  the  brief  by  Mr.  Duffy  for  Mr.  Louis  C.  Wagner  and  others,  on 
page  1053,  it  is  stated — 

prior  to  the  act  of  1894  no  distinction  was  made  between  this  class  of  merchandise  (i.  e-.> 
cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands)  and  other  lithographic  printe. 

This  is  true  in  part,  for  there  were  practically  no  importations  of 
cigar  bands  in  1894.  nor  when  the  Dingley  tariff  act  was  enacted  in 
1897.  If  there  had  been  any  quantity  of  such  merchandise  imported, 
it  would  have  been  properly  covered  in  the  Din<^ley  tariff  act.  We 
are  now  seeking  to  protect  an  industry  iii  the  United  States  for  the 
production  of  this  class  of  lithographic  color  work. 

There  has  been  some  fear  that  giving  the  protection  asked  for  by 
the  lithographers  of  this  country  would  work  a  hardship  to  the  ulti- 
mate consmner.  This  is  best  answered  by  stating  that  the  average 
cost  to  the  cigar  manufacturer  for  cigar  bands  is  3  cents  for  each  box 
of  100  cigars.  The  manufacturers,  because  of  competition  with  each 
other,  have  been  compelled  to  use  these  cigar  bands,  so  that  each  par- 
ticular brand  of  cigar  is  identified  by  the  band. 

You  will  imdoubtedly  note  that  this  brief  of  ilr.  Wagner's  was 
drawn  up  by  two  firms  of  attorneys  who  have  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  they  are  discussing. 

The  brief  for  Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co.  and  Charles  Stutz  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  on  page  1056,  was  intended  to  be  misleading;  they  state: 

It  is  also  known  that  the  American  lithographers,  bef^irles  powessiug  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  cigar  labels  on  this  side,  have  for  many  years  invaded  the 
foreign  markets,  particularly  Germany,  where  im))orte:l  labels  are  produced. 
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On  pa^e  1058  Mr.  Wapier  states: 

Just  one  moment.  It  was  said  a  while  ago  by  my  predecessor  that  there  were  no 
cigar  labels  exported  to  Euro]ie.  I  have  here  some  samples  of  the  American  Litho- 
mphic  Company  showing  their  agent  in  Holland,  another  one  showing  their  agent  in 
I  ondon,  ana  another  one  showing  their  agent  in  Hambiiiig.  They  do  export  their 
cigar  labels  right  into  England  and  Germany  in  competition  with  those  made  in  those 
countries. 

In  answer  we  say  that  this  lithographic  establishment  is  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States  who  within  recent  y^ears  has  exported  cigar 
labels  to  any  extent.  We  have  had  access  to  their  books  and  find 
the  exports  were  as  follows:  r*  fK 

To  Germany: 

1906,  12  months $559.01 

1907,  12  months 370.45 

1908,  11  months 273.95 

II,  203. 41 

To  England: 

1906,  12  months 995.70 

1907,  12  months 1,120.79 

1908,  11  months 690.46 

2,806.95 

To  Holland: 

1906,  12  months 4,345.79 

1907,  12  months 3,343.36 

1908,  11  months 2,891.98 

10.581.13 

'  Contrast  the  exports  during  the  year  1907,  amounting  to  14.834.20, 
with  the  imports  for  the  year  1907,  amounting  to  $342,834.80,  and 
vou  will  see  now  flagrantly  misleading  the  brief  for  Wagner  is,  as  also 
his  statement. 

>  i^  In  the  brief  for  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithograph- 
ers they  do  not  ask  that  the  tariff  should  be  so  increased  as  to  produce 
a  reasonable  profit.  Owing  to  German  competition,  all  the  profits  of 
the  lithographic  industry  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have  gone  into  new 
machinery  in  an  effort  (so  far  futile),  by  the  aid  of  that  new  and 
improved  machinery,  to  meet  the  competition  of  Germany,  where 
wages  are  from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

ANSWER  TO;' STATEMENTS    OF    MR.  I.  WOLF,  OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  Wolf  has  not  attemitted  any  answer  to  our  brief  asking  for  a 
duty  sufiicient  to  protect  our  workmen  in  their  scale  of  wages,  w^hich 
are  four  times  the  wa<ros  paid  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Wolf  possibly  had  in  mind  that  certain  processes  (not  litho- 
graphic) used  in  producing  post  cards  could  compete  with  post  cards 
made  in  Germany,  but  we  positively  know  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  American  lithographer  to  compete  with  Germany 
in  producing  lithographic  j)ost  cards. 

The  statistics  of  the  custom  house  at  the  port  of  New  York  will 
show  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  (which  is  the  latest  records  we  have 
at  our  command)  there  were  importations,  under  the  clause  of  para- 
graph 400,  covering  post  cards,  in  a  value  of  over  $2,000,000,  which  at 
the  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  transferred  to  its  ad  valorem 
equivalent,  equals  1 5.89  per  cent.  As  we  have  shown  in  our  brief  that 
wages  are  41  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  our  product,  it  wdll  be  seen 
at  once  that  Mr.  Wolf  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  duty  which  pays 
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15.89  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  we  show  we  require  a  differential  of 
31  per  cent  alone  for  the  diflference  in  wages  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

DEGALCOMANIA. 

In  the  tariff  hearings,  on  page  1047,  Mr.  Otto  Palm  states: 

Decalcomania  is  something  entirely  different.  Dccalcomania  as  it  is  imported  or 
made  here  is  not  perfect  in  itself.  It  is  simply  an  article  that  goes  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  articles. 

This  admission  by  Mr.  Palm  was  the  basis  for  the  dccalcomania 
contest  before  the  board  of  appraisers  and  before  the  court  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  it  was  decided. 
In  the  brief  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers 
it  is  our  recommendation  that  they  be  separately  classified. 

Again,  on  page  1047,  in  the  last  part  or  the  second  paragraph,  Mr. 
Palm  states: 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  think  we  (meaning  importers)  all  agree  that  we  are 
satisfied  to  let  the  duty  on  decalcomania  remain  as  it*  is  now.  We  do  not  ask  any 
reduction  or  any  increase. 

The  above  paragraph  can  not  be  construed  as  anything  but  mean- 
ing the  supreme  satisfaction  with  which  the  importers  now  view  the 
duty  on  decalcomania.     It  shows  that  they  have  a  great  advantage. 

Page  1048,  Mr.  Palm  states: 

If  you  want  to  foster  and  help  the  pottery  industry  of  America,  this  committee 
sbould  put  decalcomania  on  the  free  list  instead  of  increasing  the  duty,  although  we 
do  not  ask  that.    We  are  satisfied  as  it  is  to-day. 

In  analyzing  that  statement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  we  state  that  the  average  decalcomania  ornaments 
required  for  a  complete  100-piece  dinner  set  are  about  two  sheets. 
Average  American  selling  value,  15  cents  per  sheet.  Total  cost  of 
decalcomania  required  for  dinner  set,  30  cents.  An  increase  in  the 
dutv  from  the  present  to  that  suggested  in  our  brief  would  amount 
to  from  6  to  7  cents  additional  per  dinner  set,  or  about  1  per  cent 
increase  in  factory  cost  to  the  potter. 

Page  1048,  Mr.  Palm  states: 

The  imports  of  decalcomania  in  this  country  do  not  exceed  W00,000. 

He  is  correct  when  he  states  that  this  is  the  import  value  on  the 
foreign  invoices,  but  the  article  is  one  that  is — you  might  almost  use 
the  term — peddled  in  small  amounts.  The  selling  expense  closely 
approximates  the  factory  cost.  Fully  45  men  make  a  living  alone 
selling  the  article.  Many  offices  are  maintained.  The  domestic 
selling  price  of  the  imported  decalcomania  closely  approximates 
$800,000.  The  total  sales  of  domestic  manufacture  probably  equal 
the  sales  of  imported  decalcomania,  but  the  domestic  manufacture 
consists  largely  of  decalcomania  mounted  on  wood,  iron,  glass,  leather, 
and  the  like.  These  additional  processes  bulk  largely  in  the  amount 
of  the  domestic  sales.  The  actual  sheets  of  imported  decalcomania 
sold  on  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  is  more  than  double  the 
domestic  production.  In  other  words,  only  one-third  of  this  decal- 
comania is  made  in  this  country,  fully  two-thirds  of  it  being  imported. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  the  decalcomania  im])orters,  bej^inning 
with  page  1369  of  the  hearings,  the  importers  again  confirm  the  view 
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of  the  court  that  a  decalcomania  is  a  separate  article  of  commerce 
bought  and  sold,  and  in  their  description  show  that  it  is  a  transfer 
picture. 

The  brief  states,  on  page  1371,  *'that  it  was  only  in  1900  the  use  of 
decalcomania  became  quite  general  with  the  potters." 

The  domestic  manufacturers  of  decalcomania  as  early  as  1897  sold 
decalcomania  to  the  potteries,  introducing  the  process.  This  can  be 
readily  demonstrated  to  the  committee.  The  brunt  of  the  cost  of 
introduction  of  decalcomania  process  to  the  American  pottery  indus- 
try was  borne  by  the  domestic  manufacturer,  but  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer lost  the  entire  grip  on  the  trade  through  the  absolute 
unfairness  of  the  tariff  laws  and  the  manipulations  of  the  importers. 

The  brief  states,  on  page  1371,  the  following: 

With  the  growth  and  development  of  the  pottery  industry  the  importations  srew 
readily,  and  for  several  years  there  was  no  question  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  classi- 
fying it  as  lithographic  prints,  under  paragraph  400. 

That  is  true,  but  ruin  stared  the  American  manufacturer  in  the 
face  when  a  smart  importer  in  New  York  conceived  the  idea  of  strip- 
ping the  tissue  paper  from  the  heavier  paper  and  shipping  it  under 
the  weight  of  the  tissue,  thus  reducing  the  duty  to  2  per  cent  or  3  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  stripping  process  absolutely  drove  out  of 
business  nearly  all  of  the  decalcomania  manufacturers  of  America; 
notably,  the  Pittsburg  China  Decalcomania  Company,  Pittsburg  Pa.; 
the  Scientific  Manufacturing  Company,  Highlanci  Park,  111.;  the 
United  States  Decalcomania  Company,  Chicago,  III.  (formerly  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.);  Stang  &  Co.,  I\ew  York  City.  There  were  also 
others. 

The  Philadelphia  court  records  will  show  the  outrageous  situation 
brought  about  through  this  evasion  of  the  intent  of  paragraph  400. 

Again,  on  page  1371, the  brief  states: 

\Mien  decalcomania  was  first  used  by  the  potters,  there  was  absolutely  no  manu- 
facturer in  thij?  country. 

This  is  an  absolute  untrutli,  as  the  printed  hearings  on  the  paper 
schedule  of  the  Dingley  law  will  show  that  domestic  manufacturers 
were  in  existence  at  that  time.  Also,  as  previously  stated,  one  Amer- 
ican mamifacturer  w^as  in  the  field  in  1897  selling  to  the  potters.  To 
show  the  frightful  harm  done  by  the  Dmgley  law,  the  books  of  the 
leading  domestic  decalcomania  manufacturer  will  show"  that  the  firm 
did  a  business  with  the  potteries  four  years  ago  of  nearly  $200,000 
sales,  or  an  average  of  over  $15,000  monthly.  That  same  firm's 
books  will  show  less  than  one-twentieth  of  that  amount  of  sales  to 
the  pottorios  last  year. 

Having  read  the  testimony  offered  by  those  opposed  to  our  pro- 
posed revision  of  sections  398,  400,  there  has  not  oeen  advanced  one 
good  reason  for  neglecting  to,  in  future,  distribute  among  the  work- 
men of  this  coimtry  the  wages  part  of  that  1,000  per  cent  of  increase 
in  importations,  amounting  during  the  brief  period  from  1897  to  1908 
to  over  $20,000,000.  We  ask  your  honoraole  committee  to  recom- 
mend such  a  revision  as  will  cause  this  enormous  sum  of  money  to  be 
paid  to  American  labor,  thus  insuring  that  lithograghs  used  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  in  the  United  States.  American  work- 
men wish  this,  as  do  American  manufacturers.  They  ask  you  to  pre- 
vent ever-increasing  millions  of  American  money  going  to  Germany 
manufacturers  and  workmen. 
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.    Facts  previously  submitted,  that  talk  loudly,  are — 

Wages  approximate  $1  in  Germany  to  $4  in  the  United  States. 

Importations  imder  present  law  estimated  at  over  $7,000,000  in 
1908;  $799,475  m  1897. 

We  specffically  deny  (1)  that  sinwlar  miaiufacturing  is  or  can  be  as 
cheaply  conducted  in  this  country,  or  that  the  present  tariff  produces 
an  equality;  (2)  that  American  lithographs  reach  foreign  countries 
in  appreciable  quantities. 

Germany,  the  home  of  the  industry,  favored  b^  cheap  wages, 
cheap  living,  government  schools,  sells  m  all  countnes;  whereas  we, 
with  high-cost  materials  and  wages,  can  sell  solely  inithis  country. 
Why  permit  Germans,  as  under  the  present  law,  to  increase  their 
United  States  trade  by  leaps  and  bounds?  Why  not  give  to  us  the 
trade  of  our  country?  Why  not  give  that  41  per  cent  of  cost,  in 
wages,  to  those  who  Uve  and  labor  in  the  United  States? 
Respectfully, 

Robert  M.  Donaldson, 

Horace  Reed, 

George  R.  Meyercord,  Chairman , 

Tariff  Committee  National  Association  of  Employing  LithograpTiers. 


PAPER  STOCK. 

HOF.  JOHir  W.  WEEKS,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  F.  W.  BISB 
&  SOlf ,  EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

East  Walpole,  Mass.,  December  19,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  M.  C, 

Washingtonj  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Werespectfully  call  your  attention  to  the indefiniteness 
6f  section  632  of  the  tariff  act,  which  for  a  number  of  years  has 
caused  us  annoyance  and  expense.     This  section  reads  as  follows: 

Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  fiber  rags,  other  than 
wool,  waste,  including  jute  rope  ana  waste  bagging,  including  old  gunny  cloth  and 
old  gunny  bags,  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper. 

This  latter  clause,  ''fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,"  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  our  troubles.     We  cite  you  the  following  example: 

We  have  imported  from  France  and  Belgium,  to  use  in  making 
paper,  a  grade  of  flax  spinning  waste  called  ''cordellettes''  (little 
cords  or  Uttle  strings).  In  1903  and  1904  these  importations  were 
suddenly  assessed  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  which  was  subsequently 
increased  to  $20  per  ton;  all  this  on  stock  worth  $30  per  ton,  and  be- 
cause, as  we  understand  it,  some  men  had  used  small  quantities, 
not  5  per  cent  of  importations,  for  some  other  purpose  besides  paper 
making. 

We  protested,  and  after  some  time  the  case  was  decided  in  our 
favor,  but  not  until  the  Government  had  tied  up  many  thousands  of 
dollars  belonging  to  us  and  we  had  been  put  to  a  legal  expense  of 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars. 

We  also  use  in  the  making  of  our  roofing  large  quantities  of  old 
satinet  garments.  These  are  old,  worn-out  garments  and  soft  rags 
composed  of  cotton  and  wool  or  cotton  and  shoddy.     They  have  usu- 
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ally  been  admitted  free,  yet  in  some  cases  have  been  assessed  a  duty 
of  10  cents  per  pound,  being  classed  as  woolen  rags,  although  the 
grade  is  too  low  to  be  worked  up  into  shoddy  and  the  stock  could 
only  be  used  by  converting  it  into  paper. 

Although  the  board  of  appraisers  have  given  cases  of  this  kind 
their  careful  and  impartial  consideration,  the  w^ording  of  this  section 
has  made  it  impossible  to  give  uniform  decision,  because  the  law 
specifies  that  the  material  must  be  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper, 
and  whenever  the  appraisers  had  evidence  or  believed  the  material 
could  be  used  for  anytning  else  beside  paper  making  the  duty  would 
be  assessed. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  wording  of  section  632  be  revised,  or 
added  to,  so  that  flax  waste,  paper  stocks,  and  old  satinet  garments 
containing  a  small  percentage  of  wool  be  admitted  free  when  they 
are  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  when  the  importer 
is  willing  to  give  oath  that  they  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  that 
purpose. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  intent  of  the  existing  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son. 


PRINT  PAPER, 

THE  INTEENATIOlf  AL  PAPEE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  FIIES 
SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  RELATIVE  TO  WAGES  AND  COSTS. 

New  York,  December  19,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chuirman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

^Yashington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  supplement  the  statement  in  regard  to 
Schedule  M,  which  we  submitted  to  your  committee  on  November 
21,  with  additional  data. 

Wa^es. — Exhibit  A,  attached,  is  a  comparison  of  our  regular  sched- 
ule of  wages  in  force  July  1,  190S,  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  foUow^ing 
Canadian  mills: 

Laurentide  Paper  Compan}^  (Limited),  Grand  Mere,  Quebec. 

Canada  Paper  Company  (Limited),  Windsor  Mills,  Quebec. 

Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Quebec. 

St.  Raymond  Paper  Company  (Limited),  St.  Raymond,  Quebec. 

Imoerial  Paper  Mills  of  Canada  (Limited),  Sturgeon  Falls  Ontario. 

J.  K.  Booth,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

This  comparison  is  based  on  a  table  of  wages,  marked  "Exhibit  B," 
which  pves  the  wages  for  each  position  in  each  of  the  six  Canadian 
mills  given  above,  which  are  the  only  ones  at  present  making  ne\^^ 
paper.  This  data  was  obtained  throusjh  a  labor  organization  whose 
representatives  visited  each  mill  and  interviewed  the  various  classes 
of  employees.  They  are  roadj-,  if  called  upon,  to  make  affidavit  that 
the  figures  are  correct  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

A  mere  dance  is  sufficient  to  show  a  decided  excess  in  the  wa^es 
paid  by  this  company  over  any  of  the  Canadian  mills.  At  the  end 
of  Exhibit  B,  however,  is  a  statement  of  averages  also  reduced  to  a 
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basis  of  percentages.  While  these  averages  are  not  mathematically 
strictly  correct,  because  the  wages  are  not  weighted  by  the  number  of 
employees  in  each  occupation,  yet  we  believe  that  tne  conclusion  is 
sound — that  the  disparity  between  our  wages  and  Canadian  wages  is 
understated  rather  tnan  overstated — for  the  reason  that  the  difference 
in  the  wages  paid  to  low-class  labor  (employed  by  the  hour)  is  greater 
than  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to  nigh-class  labor  (employed  by 
the  week),  and  the  low-class  labor  being  much  the  more  numerous 
the  true  percentage  of  excess  wages  paid  by  us  would  be  greater  than 
that  shown. 

It  should  be  further  stated  that  in  comparing  our  schedule  with 
each  Canadian  mill  only  the  positions  or  wages  are  taken  into  account 
in  our  schedule  which  are  given  in  the  schedule  of  each  of  the  Cana- 
dian mills  with  which  comparison  is  made. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  wages  in  the  International  Papei: 
Company  paid  to  those  who  are  employed  by  the  week  exceed  the 
corresponding  average  wages  at  each  mill  by  the  following  percentages: 
48.7,  36.5,  45.0,  16.6,  17.3,  26.2;  and  that  the  average  hourly  wages 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  exceed  the  corresponding  Cana^- 
dian  w^ages  in  each  mill  by  the  following  percentages:  74.4,  58.9,  59.5, 
69.4,  55.7,  55.3. 

For  the  sake  of  more  readily  grasping  the  difference  as  a  whole,  we 
have  averaged  the  Weekly  rate  for  all  the  Canadian  mills  and  the 
hourly  rate  as  well,  showing  that  the  International  Paper  Company's 
weekly  wages  average  30.6  per  cent  more  than  the  Canadian  mills  and 
that  the  International  Paper  Company's  hourly  wages  average  60.5 
per  cent  more  than  the  Canadian  mills. 

Finally,  we  have  avereged  these  two  percentages  (weighted  by  the 
number  oJF  positions)  and  find  that  the  average  schedule  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  exceeds  the  average  wages  in  all  the  Cana- 
dian mills  by  57.6  per  cent,  which,  as  previously  stated,  is  probably 
less  than  the  actual  true  excess. 

Supposing  our  wages,  however,  are  only  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
Canadian  wages,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  ton  of  paper  in 
favor  of  the  Canadian  mill  would  be  $2.66,  as  against  $2.50,  as  stated 
in  our  memorandum  submitted  November  21  (top  of  page  1276,  first 
print  No.  12).  We  believe  that  the  actual  difference  is  not  less 
than  $3. 

Cost  of  wood. — As  nearly  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
Canadian  mills  pay  as  follows  for  rough  wood  per  cord  delivered  at 
their  mills: 

Laurentide  Paper  Company  (Limited) $6. 25  to  $6. 75 

Canada  Paper  Company  f  Limited) 6. 00 

Belg:o-('anadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 6. 00 

St.  Raymond  Paper  Company  (Limited) 5.  50 

Imperial  Paper  Alills  of  Canada  (Limited) 5.50  to  6.00 

J.  K.  Booth 6.00 

This  confirms  our  statement  previously  made  that  the  Canadian 
mills  pay  on  an  average  $6  per  cord. 

Freight  on  paper. — When  under  examination,  the  writer  stated  that 
the  difference  in  freight  rates  to  our  market  from  our  mills  and  from 
Canadian  mills,  respectively,  did  not  amount  to  very  much  and  was 
negligible  compared  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wood  and  labor. 

The  following  table  sho\s  s  approximatel}'  the  average  rate  paid  by 
us  during  1907  to  reach  the  cities  enumerated,  also  the  mmimum 
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rate  from  the  Canadian  mill  to  the  same  points,  rates  being  per  100 
poimds  on  carload  lots: 


Interna-   ' 

Uonal 
Paper  Co. 
(average). 

Canadian 

Tnill 

Advantage  per  ton  tn) 
fsvorof— 

I.  P.  Co. 

xnilL 

Boston 

tai4 
.13  1 
.15  ' 

.17  1 
.12*1 
.16 
.15 

.18 
.17 
.21 
.40] 
.32 
.36, 
.46  1 
i 

5  9ents. 

ata20 
.18 

3 
3 

.10 
.214 

!36 
.46 

SL20  1 
LOO 
.90 
.50 
.90 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

PI  t  tsburg 

Detroit 

Clnci  nnatl 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

.40 

.10 

.50 



81.  tiouis 

Atlanta 

Memphis 

New  Orleans 

laao 



a  For  export,  1 

We  estimate  that  this  gives  us  an  advantage  on  all  of  our  business 
of  onljr  about  75  cents  per  ton. 

Exhibit  C  gives  the  rates  from  each  of  our  principal  news  mills  to 
the  above-named  cities.  Exhibit  D  gives  the  rates  from  each  of  the 
Canadian  mills  to  the  same  points. 

PER     CENT   OF    NEWS    PAPER     MADE     BY     INTERNATIONAL     PAPER 

COMPANY. 

Exhibit  E  is  a  list  of  the  mUls  making  news  paper  in  the  East  and 
Exhibit  F  a  list  of  those  in  the  West,  which  show  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  makes  only  about  44  per  cent  of  the  "news" 
made  in  the  East  and  only  33  per  cent  of  that  made  in  the  whole 
country. 


PHYSICAL    CONDITION    OF    ITS    MILLS    AT    TIME    OF    ORGANIZATION    OF 
INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

In  spite  of  general  and  specific  refutations  in  the  past,  neverthe- 
less representations  have  been  made  to  ^our  committee  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  was  composed  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  of  a  collection  of  inefficient  and  dilapidated  plants. 
While  we  apprehend  that  your  committee  is  more  concerned  with 
present  conditions  than  those  of  ten  years  ago,  we  deny  absolutely 
this  claim  and  assert  that  the  statements  which  have  been  presented 
in  support  of  it  are  practically  without  exception  exaggerated,  dis- 
torted, and  false. 

At  the  time  the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized, 
while  it  did  not  take  in  all  of  the  '^news"  imlls,  the  properties  it 
purchased  represented  the  most  efficient  plants  at  that  time  in  exist- 
ence. When  it  is  considered  that  the  manufacture  of  news  paper 
in  the  United  States  exceeded  in  quantity  that  manufactured  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  that  the  individual  plants  were 
larger  and  many  of  them  better  than  any  plants  in  the  world,  and 
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that  news  paper  was  then  sold  in  the  United  States  more  cheaply 
than  in  any  other  market,  it  is  absurd  to  claim  that  there  could  be  a 
consoUdation  of  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  existing  plants 
without  such  consoUdation  being  of  a  high  grade  of  efRciency  as 
to  its  physical  condition. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  falsity  of  the  statements  recently  made 
to  you,  we  quote  the  following: 

An  allowance  of  nearly  18,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill  (Glens  Falls),  one-half  of 
which  might  better  be  located  upon  Boston  Common  or  in  New  York  City.  Five 
years  previous  the  stock  capital  of  that  concern  had  been  $300,000. 

This  same  statement  was  made  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  its  hearings  on  Lilley  resolution,  No.  243,  in  1904,  and 
a  specific  answer  was  made  thereto,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  total  capitalization  of  the  Glens  Falls  Paper  Mill  Company  issued  and  paid  up 
was  considerably  more  than  $3,000,000,  instead  of  $300,000,  as  stated.  But  tne  cap- 
italization did  not  bv  any  means  cover  the  whole  amount  of  money  invested.  The 
original  Glens  Falls  "^aper  Company  was  or^^anized  and  began  business  in  the  year 
1864.  It  was  owned  and  controlled  by  a  few  individuals  who  were  directly  interested 
in  and  connected  with  the  management  of  the  property,  and  who  were  more  inter- 
ested in  building  up  a  large  and  valuable  manufacturing  plant  than  they  were  in 
paying  dividends.  Consequently,  they  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  earnings  for 
many  years  to  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  the  plant,  the  acquisition  of  wood- 
lands, and  other  property  necessary  for  their  purposes.  In  this  way,  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  tne  Glens  Falls  Company  had  acauired 
and  built  up  a  valuable  and  successful  plant  and  property,  a  large  part  of  whicn  was 
provided  for  out  of  earnings  for  which  no  capitalization  had  ever  been  issued.  This 
property  included,  among  others,  the  following: 

1.  Paper  mill  at  Glens  Falls,  making  paper  and  ground  wood  pulp,  with  the  use  of 
its  own  very  valuable  developed  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  at  that  point. 

2.  Mills  at  Fort  Edward,  making  paper,  ground  wood  and  sulphite  pulp,  with  the 
use  of  its  own  very  valuable  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  at  that  pomt. 

3.  Undeveloped  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  and  other  property  above  Glens 
Falls. 

4.  A  great  undeveloped  water  power  with  250  feet  head  on  the  Saranac  River  at 
Cadyville. 

5.  62,990  acres  of  woodland  in  the  Adirondacks  tributary  to  said  mills,  and  also  a 
large  amount  of  woodland  in  Canada  held  under  Canadian  permits. 

6.  A  fine  water-power  of  about  100  feet  head,  partly  developed,  on  the  Lamoille 
River,  in  Vermont,  since  utilized  by  the  erection  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
of  a  pulp  mill. 

7.  A  valuable  undeveloped  water  power  with  a  head  of  over  65  feet  on  the  Lamoille 
River,  in  Vermont. 

The  plants  above  mentioned,  purchased  from  the  Glens  Falls  Company,  have  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  over  300  tons  of  paper  per  day. 

For  the  plants  and  property  so  purchased  the  International  Paper  Companv  paid, 
in  its  securities,  about  $6,000,000,  instead  of  $8,000,000,  as  stated,  and  we  confidently 
believe  that  the  properties  enumerated  are  worth  more  than  the  amount  paid  for 
them. 

State  op  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  Yorky  M.- 
Frederick H.  Parks,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Paper  Company;  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, and  that  the  allegations  contained  in  the  same  are  true  to  the  oest  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief 

Fbedebick  H.  Parks. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  April,  1904. 
[seal.]  E.  W.  Kennedy, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County, 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

This  is  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  misrepresentations  which  have  been 
made  to  you.     Each  and  every  one  could  be  as  readily  disproved, 
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but  we  regard  this  matter  as  irrelevant,  and,  besides,  the  charges  are 
so  voluminous  that  we  doubt  whether  you  desire  to  have  us  reply  to 
them  in  detail.  We  respectfully  refer  you  for  additional  information 
upon  this  point,  or  any  other  which  lias  not  been  covered  by  our 
statements  to  your  committee,  to  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  above  referred  to,  and  to  the  hearings  last  spring 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Pulp 
and  Paper  Investigation.  We  believe  that  you  will  find  that  every 
unfavorable  allegation  which  has  been  made  in  regard  to  thisxK)mpanj 
has  been  conclusively  disproved. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Chester  W.  Lyman^ 

AssistaTit  to  President 


Exhibit  A. 

Weekly  and  hourly  rates  of  wages,  International  Paper  Company ^  compared  with  Canadian 

mills. 

SUMMARY   OF  TOTALS. 

Average  weekly  rate  for  Canadian  mills $19. 28 

Average  weekly  rate  for  International  Paper  Company 25. 17 

International  Paper  Company  per  cent  more 30. 6 

Average  hourly  rate  for  Canadian  mills 1655 

Average  hourly  rate  for  International  Paper  Company 2656 

International  Paper  Company  per  cent  more 60. 5 

Nine  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  pos^itions  are  weekly;  90.3  per  cent  are  hourly. 

International  Paper  Company  more  than  Canadian  nulls  for  all  positions,  57.6  per 
cent. 

December  18,  1908. 


Exhibit  B. 

Weekly  and  hourly  rates  of  wages j  International  Paper  Company  ^  compared  wiVi  Canadian 

mills. 


Occupation. 


Porcmen: 

Foreman  erlnd- 
er  wood  mill. 

Nisht  foreman 
grinder  wood 
mill. 

Foreman  sul- 
phite mill. 

Nipht  foreman 
vsul  phi  te  mill. 

Foreman  pa- 
per mill. 

Foreman  pa- 
per machines. 

Night  foreman 
plant. 

Night  foreman 
repairs. 

Night  foreman 
steam . 

Night  foreman 
vard. 
Do 


Basis  of 
rate. 


Interna- 1 
tional 
l*aper 
Com- 
pany. 


Weekly...  S48.08 

...do I  21.00 

...do •  34.61 

...do 21.96 

...do I  48.08 

...do !  33.28 

...do :  30.00 

..do j  35.00 

.-do I  36.00 

..do I  20.00 

..do •  15.50 


Canada 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


$15.00 
12.00 


57.09 


'  3aoo 

I  10.50 
21.00 
12.00 


Belgo- 
Canadlan 
r.  A  P. 
Com- 
pany. 


Lauren-  I  St.  Rav- 

tide     j    mono 

Paper        PapiT 

Com-    1     Coni- 


S20.00 
14.40 


pany. 

$10.20 
16.20 

19.63 


pany. 


I 
Imperial  I 
Paper    |     J.  R. 
Com-    I    Booth, 
pany.    i 


19.63 
12.96 


$21.00 
18.00 

67.31 
l&OO 


36w00 
ISwOO 


21.00 
13.50 
12.00 


$24.00 
12.00 

3a  00 

15.00 
42.00 
30.00 


25lOO 
12.00 
11.52 
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Weekly  and  hourly  rates  of  wages,  International  Paper  Company,  compared  mth  Canadian 

mills — Continued. 


Occupation. 


Wood  piling: 

Ueadpiler 

Wood  handler.. 

Ck>nveyor  man.' 

Conveyor  boy . . 

Scaler I 

River  man I 

Engineers 

Teamster 

•  Single  team i 

Double  team. . . 

Water  boy 

Wood  handling: 

Beau  wood  . 

handler I 

Do 

Conveyer  man. 

Scaler 

River  man 

Slip  man I 

Teamster 

Single  team i 

Double  team... 

Engineer , 

Wood  room: 

Head  preparer.' 

Woodnandler.. 

Conveyer  man . 

Sawyer 

B«u-ker 

Sputter 

Cnlpper 

Chip  bin 

Knotter 

Waste  handler. 
Grinders: 

Head    grinder 
man ,. 

Grinder  man..i. 

Block  handler..  . 
Ground       wood 
screens:  ' 

Screen  man 

Sliver  man i. 

Ground  -  wood 
presses: 

Head  pressman  . 

Pressman 

Decker  man 

Acid  plant: 

Sulphur  burner  . 

Acid  maker ,. 

Lime  slacker...'. 

Lime  handler..  . 

Tower  man '. 

Digesters:  i 

Cook 

First  helper 

Second  helper. .  . 

Blow-pitman..  . 
Sulphite  screens:     . 

Screen  man '. 

KoUergangman!. 
Sulphite  presses: 

Head  pressman'. 

Pressman |. 

Decker  man....;. 
Beaters:  | 

Head  beater  i. 
man.  i 

Beater  man . 

Clay  and  size  I. 
man.  I 


Basis  of 
rate. 


Hourly. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


.do.., 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do., 
.do... 

..do. 
:.do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


..do. 
..do. 


.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
-do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do.... 


.do., 
.do.. 


Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Canada 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

10.15 
.125 
.126 

Belgo- 
Canadian 
P.  &P. 
Com- 
pany. 

I0.26A7 
.2234 
.2000 
.1600 
.2444 

•a  15 
.13 

.13      1 
.10 

.3000 

.4626 
.1944 
.3056 
.4444 

,15 

.125 
.125 
.125 

:i3 

.1389 

.10 

.3000 

.2234 
.2134 
.2200 
.2000 

.150 
.125 
.125 
.150 
.150 
.125 
.125 
.125 

.135    ' 
.135 
.135 
.135 

.2234 

1 

.1944 
.3056 

.135 
..I 

.2500 

.3100 
.2234 
.2234 
.2505 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 


I 


.2234 
.2234 


.3100  . 
.3100  . 
.3100  1. 
.1878  1. 
.1889 

.3500  . 
.2500  ,. 
.2100  . 
.2409  ,. 

.2234  ,. 
.2234  |. 

.3047  1. 
.2234  . 
.2234  I 


.38 


.2708  , 
.2234 


.125    I. 


.200 
.125 
.125 
.175 
.160 
.150 
.150 
.125 
.125 
.125 


.1        .160 

.150 
.135 
.135 
.135 
.135 
.135 
.135 
.135 
.135 
.135 


.125 
.125 


.2979'        .150 
.2234  .125 

.2234  I        .125 


.1875 


.125 
.125 


Lauren- 
tide 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 


iai3 
.13 
.13 
.10 
.13 
.13 
.15 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.10 


.15 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.15 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.15 

.20 
.13 
.13 
.22 


.  3165  .150  .180 

.2424  ,        .125  .140 

.2234  .125  .135 


.135 
.140 


.13 
.13 


.140  I  .18 
.115  I  .13 
.135  .14 


.1        .16 
.1        .26 

.1        .13 


J.R. 
Booth. 

"i6.'i26" 

iai75 

.150 
.150 

10.20 
.16 
.16 

.250 

.165 

.166 

.200 

.166 

.140 

..i75 
.176 


.142 
.168 

.175 
.150 
.150 

.20 

.126 

.16 
.15 

.166 

.175 
.175 
.200 

.142 

.168 

.166 

.125 
.125 
.15 


.20 
.16 
.16 


■\^  i 

.1125 

.165 
.165 
.162 

.165 
.166 

.13      1. 

.166 

.13      ,. 
.13       . 

.150 

.150 

.14      I        .1025  I 

.13      , 

.13       , 


.26 
.15 
.13 
.14 

.13 
.13 

.15 
.13 


.34 

.136 


a  292 


.15 
.13 


.167  . 
.125  I 
.125    I 


.125    1 
.125    I 


.146 
.125 
.125 

.167 
.208 
.146 
.126 


.2291 
.1458 


.250 
.167 
.125 
.126 

.125 
.125 

.188 
.125 
.167 

.25 

.125 


a  Maximum  rate  for  positions. 
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Weekly  and  hourly  rates  of  wages.  International  Paper  Company ,  compared  with  Canadian 

mills — Continued . 


Occupation. 

Basis  of 
1      «'^- 

Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Canada 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Bclgo- 
Canadian 
P.  &P. 
Com- 
pany. 

Lauren- 
tide 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

St.  Ray- 
mond 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

ImperlBl 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

J.R. 
Booth. 

Paper  machines: 
Machine  tender 
Secondhand... 
Third  hand.... 
Fourth  hand... 
Fifth  hand 

Hourly . . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do...... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do...... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do...... 

...do 

...do 

$0.50 
.33 
.25 
.2234 
.2234 
.2234 

.35 

.2167 

.25 

.1833 

.1200 

.25 

.1278 

.2778 

.2444 

.2222 

.2100 

.20 

.1833 

.3000 

.2055 
.2641 
.2234 
.2500 
.2167 
.2234 
.2066 
.2234 
.1906 

.2234 

.1833 
.2222 
.2000 

.1833 
.2222 
.2482 
.3385 

.2480 

.2234 
.2083 
.4444 
.3333 
.4444 
.2223 
.1833 
.1889 

.3125 

.27 

.34 

.30 

.28 

.25 

.25 

.2234 

.2234 

.2234 

.2234 

.44 

.3333 
.25 

nS0.50 
a.  313 
a.  188 
.165 

$0.50 

a.  34 

.225 

.20 

a$0.460 

a.  313 

.231 

.188 

$0,333 
.25 

.167 
.108 

$a333 
.25 
.167 
.146 
.125 
.125 

.30 

.165 

$01333 
.25 
.167 
.138 

Broke  hustler.. 
Finishing: 

Head  finisher... 
Roll  finisher.... 
Sheet  finisher... 

.156 

.20 

.15 

.125 

.125 

.10 

.125 

.10 

.125 

.15 

.105 

.225 
.175 

.13 

.18 
.13 
.13 
.13 

.10 

.175 
.13 

.125 
.233 

•If 

Counter  man . , . 

.15 

Counter  girl.... 
Cutter  man .... 

.10 
.15 

1           .10 

^     -IS 

.13 
.13 
.15 
.14 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 

.16 

.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.13 

Cutter  elrl 

Rewinder 

.20 

.15 
.15 

.15 

Welfiher 

Marker 

.167 

.135 

.167 

First  baler 

.15 

Baler 

Caser 

I[ndoor,  miscel- 
laneous: 
Head    paper 

loader. 
Paper  loader... 
Stock  handler. 

.175 
.175 

.167 

.16 
.125 
.16 

.150 

Weigher 

Carman 

.175 

:i67 

: . 

Oil  keeper 

Oiler      .    .  . 

.130 
.176 

.15 

.16 
.13 

.187 

Cl^ner 

.167 

Filter  man 

Night    watch- 
man. 

Sundry  watch- 
man. 

Elevator  man 

.i75 

.115 

.088 

.154 

.154 

.15 

Felt  man 

.13 
.13 

.13 
.13 

First      core 

.166 
.150 

.167 

cl^ner. 
Core  cleaner. 

.125 

.15 

Samples 

Stock  saver 

.142 

First     power 

house  man. 
Second    power 
house  man. 
Outdoor,  miscella- 
neous: 
Rocks.        . .     . 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.225 
.226 

.18 
.16 
.13 

.25 

.20 

.125 
.20 
.125 
.125 
.125 

.136 

.15 
.20 

.15 

Bam  boss 

.£ 

Teamster 

.135 

.14 

Slnf^lo  team 

.175 
.175 
.15 
.15 

.142 

Double  team 

:::::::::::;::::::::!:;::::::;: 

.158 

First  laborer. . . 

i.. 

Laborer  . 

.126 

.iss 

Gate  keeper 

Steam  plant: 

Engineer 

Engine  oiler.... 

.175 
.125 
.175 
.1875 

.16 

.16 
.15 
.26 
.18 
.16 

.385 

0.25 

.15 

.35 

.208 
.146 
.167 
.188 

.167 
.130 

Dynamo  man.. 
Head  flreman   . 

.208 

.275 

.206 

First  fireman. . . 

.146 

Coal  fireman... 
Wood  fireman.. 
Coal  handler 

.125 
.125 
.125 
.125 
.125 

.15 
.15 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.16 

.15 
.15 

.125 
.125 
.125 
.125 
.125 

.138 
.138 
.125 

Wood  handler. . 

.125 

Ash  handler 

.125 

Boiler  cleaner 

.15 

Repairs: 

Head  machinist 

.30 
.20 
.15 

.46 

.40 

Machinist 

.25 

Machinist  help- 
er. 

.15 

.175 

a  Maximum  rate  for  p'^sitlons. 
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Weekly  and  hourly  rates  of  wages y  International  Paper  Company,  compared  with  Canadian 

Mills — Continued . 


Occupation. 

Basis  of 
rate. 

Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Canada 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Belso- 
Canaaian 
P.  A  P. 
Com- 
pany. 

Lauren- 
tide 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

St.  Ray. 
mond 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

Imperial 
Paper 
Com- 
pany. 

J.R. 
Booth. 

Bepairs— Cont'd. 
Head        mlll- 

Hourly... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Weekly... 

...do 

...do 

ia30 

.35 
.2422 

.3333 

.3611 

.3056 

.3056 

.34 

.2222 

.4444 

.20 

.28 

.1833 

.3333 

.25 

.25 

.2778 

.481 

.3333 

.1944 

.1944 

2a  06 
15.38 
15.00 
16.00 

15.00 

15.00 
15.00 

.»> 

.19 
.19 
.21 
.176 

.3066 

.222 

.3056 
.22 

.20 

.1833 

ta20 

•a  33 

.20 
.15 

.20 

.33 

a. 26 

ia30 

.20 
.16 

.26 
.30 
.175 

ia376 

WTlght. 

MUl  Wright 

Millwright 
helper. 

Carpenter 

Head  piper....! 

Piper 

Pattern  maker. 

ia20 
.15 

.20 
.20 
.175 

.226 

.176 

.20 

.275 

.20 

ia20 

.20 
.30 

.20 

Blacksmith 

.186 
.16 

.20 
.16 

.30 
.13 
.16 
.14 
.20 
.16 
.30 

.26 

.26 

.16 

.26 

Blacksmith 

.16 

helper. 

Mta%a 

Mason  helper... 
P^lntor , 

.16 

.176 

Painter  helper.. 
Roll  grinder.... 
Knife  grinder... 
Saw  filer 

.16 

.226 

.30 

.176 

.196 

.20 

.16 

.176 

.26 

Draftsman . . . 

Electrician 

.226 

.30 

.25 



.26 

.30 

I^ead  burner. . . 

Lead     burner 

helper. 

.13 

21.00 
l&OO 

.16 

18.00 
15.00 
12.00 
l&OO 

18.00 

9.00 
9.00 

Office: 

First  clerk 

iai6 

16.00 

19.80 

30.00 

Second  clerk... 

22.50 

Third  clerk..  . 

12.00 

Day     1 1  m  e  - 
keeper. 

Night    time- 
keeper. 

Stenographer... 

Storekeeper 

Railroad  operating: 

Engineer 

Fireman 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Hourly.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

16.15 

12.00 
12.00 
9.00 

13.85 
16l15 

10.50 

ia50 

.30 
.16 
.15 
.13 
.13 

.30 

.15 

.18 
.13 

.16 

.13 

■ 

Trainman 

First  trackman 

Xnu^lrTnft.Ti 

1 

Screen  plates: 
Head  plate 

cutter. 
Plate  cutter 

i 

.226 

.165 

1 

.20 

River  man 

" 

.166 

Core  machine: 
First    core 

.15 

.176 
.150 

.175 

maker. 
Cora  maker 

.150 

1 

Average  weekly 

rate. 
International    Pa- 

1 

23.46 
34.88 

48.7 

.1531 
.  2670 

74.4 

1&96 
21.79 

36l6 

.1642 
.2600 

58.9 

15.36 
22.27 

46.0 

.1629 
.2698 

69.6 

19.80 
23.08 

16l6 

.1648 
.2791 

69.4 

20.24 
23.74 

17.3 

.1742 
.2712 

65.7 

2a  50 

1 

26.86 

per  Co.,  average 

for  comparison. 

International     Pa- 

26.2 

per  Co.   (more), 

per  cent. 
Average    hourly 

rate. 
International    Pa- 

.1716 

1 

.2663 

per  Co.,  average 

tor  comparison. 

International    Pa* 

! 

55.3 

per  Co.   (more), 
percent. 

i 

a  Maximum  rate  for  positions. 
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Exhibit  C. 


Freight  rates  from  principal  International  Paper  Company  **ntw$*'  mills  to  cities  named. 


City. 


Boston 

New  York... 
Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

Plttaburg 

Detroit 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Indianapolis.. 

8t.  Louis 

AtlanU 

Memphis 

New  Orleans. 
Houston 


H 


46 


1 

S 

1 

3 

16 

15 

101 

13 

13 

17 

15 

15 

16 

17 

17 

18 

15 

15 

19 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

151 

18 

18 

18 

17 

17 

19 

21 

21 

21 

40 

40 

45 

32 
36 

32 
36 

32 
37 

46 

46 

46 

"-« 


12 

15 

17 

17 

17 

16 

15i 

18 

19 

21 

42 

35 

35 

46 


i 


I 


3*" 


55 


PC 


15  , 

13 

13 

13 

10 

10 

13 

18 

14 

21 

40 

32 

31 

46 


12 

17  ' 
16 

18  ' 

20  , 
18  I 
18 
18 
20 

21  I 

34 
39  J 
46  , 


15 

13 

16 

17  ' 

17 

15 

16  1 
18 

17  I 
21 
45 
37  i 
36 
46  • 


151 

13 

17 

17 

15  , 

16 

16 

18 

21  r 

40  ' 

321 
35  I 
46 


U 

15 
15 
17 
17 

Iv 

18 
18 
19 
21 
40 
32 
35 
46 


Exhibit  D. 

Freight  rates  from  Canadian  **news"  mills  to  cities  named. 


Lauxen- 
,  tide  Paper 
Co.  (Ltd.). 


Boston , 

New  York.. 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore.... 
Pittsburg... 

Detroit 

Cincinnati . . . 

Chicago 

Indianapolis. 

St.  Louis 

AUanta 

Memphis 

New  Orleans 
Houston 


a20 
bl8 
22 
22 
17 
16 
151 
18 
19 
214 
43} 
35 
441 
63 


Paper  Co. 
(Ltd.). 

Belgo- 
Canadian 
Pulp  and 
Paper  C:o. 

23 

O20 

22 

M8 

29§ 
291 

22 

22 

23 

17 

15 

16 

15 

161 

18 

18 

19 

19 

21 

^ 

32 

35 

44 

431 

63 

St.  Ray- 
mond Pa- 
per Co. 
fLtd.). 


Imperial    , 
Paper  Mills  J.  R.  Booth. 

(ltd.). 


>ao 

Bl8 

17 
16 
151 
18 
19 

I 

46 


a  Export,  15. 


^Export,  171. 


Exhibit  E. 


Annual  product  eastern  "nett?«"  mani^acturers. 

Tons. 

1.  Great  Northern  Paper  Co 136,032 

2.  Berlin  Mills  Co 62,400 

3.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co 39,000 

4.  Remington  Martin  Paper  Co 19, 656 

6.  Raymondville  Paper  Co 17, 160 

6.  Finch  Pruyn  Co 14,040 

7.  W.  H.  Parsons&Co 43,680 

8.  Dalton  Paper  Mills 9,984 

9.  Gould  Paper  Co 15, 600 

10.  Weet  End  Paper  Co 7,800 

11.  Norwood  PaperCo 6,240 

12.  Cliff  PaperCo 9.360 

13.  Pettebone  Cataract  Paper  Co 9,360 
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Tons. 

14.  Schroon  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 6,240 

15.  Taegarta  Paper  Co 8,580 

16.  Aldrich  Paper  Co 7, 800 

17.  Malone  Paper  Co '. 6, 240 

18.  Champion  Paper  Co 7,800 

19.  Oswego  Falb  Paper  Co 7,800 

20.  Iroquois  Paper  Co 6, 000 

21.  ffigh  Falls  Paper  Co 7,500 

22 .  S t .  Croix  Paper  Co 40, 080 

23.  Bro vra vi lie  Paper  Co /. 3, 400 

24.  H.  S.  Garrett  A  Son 5.580 

25.  St.  George  Paper  Co 8,680 

506,012 

26.  International  Paper  Co 404, 550 

910, 562 

Exhibit  F. 

Anniuil  product f  western  **news  '*  manufactttrers. 

Tons. 

1 .  Kimberley  Clark  Company 20, 200 

2.  Combinea  Locks  Paper  Company 21, 840 

3.  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 12, 400 

4.  Nekoosa  Edwards  Paper  Company 15, 600 

5.  Centralia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company , 7,800 

6.  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 9, 360 

7.  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 12, 480 

8.  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 3,740 

9.  Dells  Paper  ana  Pulp  Company 6, 240 

10.  Hennepin  Paper  Company 4,680 

11.  Itasca  Paper  Company 6,240 

12.  Northwest  Paper  Company 7,800 

13.  Rhinelander  Paper  Company 18, 720 

14.  Menasha  Paper  Company 7,800 

15.  Flambeau  Paper  Company ^ 3, 120 

16.  W.  D.  Boyce  Paper  Company 7,800 

17.  Cheboygan  Paper  Company ; 18, 720 

18.  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company ,  49, 920 

19.  The  Star  Paper  Mill  Company 15,600 

20.  Outagamie  Paper  Company 5, 300 

21.  Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company 8, 730 

22.  Alexandria  Paper  Company 9,360 

23.  Floriston  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 6, 240 

24.  Patten  Paper  Company 3, 120 

25.  Watab  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 12,480 

295, 290 
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WALL  PAPER. 

THE  ALLIED  WALL-PAPEB   TRADES  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 
CLAIM  THAT  THEIB  IKDUSTBT  NEEDS  HOBE  PBOTEGTIOir. 

New  York  City,  December  22, 1908. 
Hon.  Mr.  Payne,  M.  C^ 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee j 

"Washington,  D,  C 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  instructed  in  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  above-named  organization  to  commmiicate  with  you  regarding 
some  change  in  the  tariff  on  wall  paper.  I  would  respectfully  ask 
that  you  advocate  an  advance  over  the  present  duty,  as  it  seems  that 
the  American  manufacturers  have  not  the  proper  protection  against 
the  importation  of  wall  paper  from  Europe,  where  the  wages  paid  are 
much  less  than  received  by  our  members. 

About  five  years  ago  the  importation  was  only  $200,000  and  at  the 
present  time  it  has  exceeded  the  sum  of  $800,000.  These  are  the 
conditions  that  our  members  of  the  trade  have  been  working  against. 

♦  «  ♦  «  «  4c  :|e 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  your  earliest  attention,  and  assur- 
ing you  whatever  you  do  will  be  appreciated,  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 

James  L.  Mulhearn, 
National  Secretary,  M,  P,  <Sc  C  M. 


Richard  H.  Scheller,  secretary  of  Local  Union  No.  1,  N.  P.  C.  A. 
of  A.,  files  a  similar  letter. 


WALL  PAPER  AND  PRINT  BLOCKS. 

THE   HATIOHAL   PBIHT   CUTTEBS'    ASSOCIATION   OF   AMEBICA 
ASKS  AN  INCBEASE  OF  DUTIES  ON  THESE  ABTICLES. 

New  York  City,  December  19, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  directed  by  the  above  association  to  write 
to  you  in  reo^ard  to  any  possible  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  manu- 
factured wall  papers  ana  interior  decorations,  and  also  on  print  blocks 
and  rollers  used  in  the  printing  of  same. 

If  any  change  is  contemplated,  we  respectfully  ask  your  assistance 
to  have  the  duty  on  wall  papers  increased,  if  at  all  possible,  as  we 
believe  the  present  duty  entirely  inadequate  to  give  the  American 
manufacturer  proper  protection  against  foreign  impof tations. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  importations  of  wall  paper  have 
increasea  about  300  per  cent.  In  1903  the  imports  amounted  to  about 
$200,000,  while  now  they  amount  to  almost  $800,000. 
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As  wages  in  foreign  countries — England  and  Germany — are  only 
about  one-half  of  what  they  are  in  the  United  States,  we  reel  that  not 
only  are  the  American  manufacturers  entitled  to  fair  protection  but 
that  we  ourselves  are  entitled  to  protection  against  the  low  wages  and 
unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  England  and  Germany,  where  the 
wall-paper  industries  are  controlled  by  syndicates,  whereas  the 
American  manufacturers,  from  whom  we  obtain  our  livelihood^  are 
hardly  making  any  profit  at  all,  certainly  not  what  they  are  entitled 
to  make  considermg  the  capital  invested. 

Regarding  print  blocks,  we  wish  to  say  that  this  work  is  entirely 
done  Dy  hand;  not  a  single  part  of  the  same  can  in  any  way  be  made 
by  machine,  and  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  us  if  the  present 
tariff  on  these  print  rollers  were  removed  or  made  any  less.  They  are 
classified  as  manufactured  wood  and  metal,  principal  value  on  metal 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  ask  tha.t  you  use  your  influence^to 
have  this  duty  increased,  if  at  all  possible,  as  the  wages  paid  in  Europe 
for  this  work  are  only  about  one-naif  what  we  receive,  and  we  believe 
we  should  receive  the  protection  that  years  of  work  entitle  us  to. 

.Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  support  and  assuring  you  that  any- 
thing you  may  do  in  our  behalf  will  be  appreciated,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

[seal.]  Thos.  I.  G.  Eastwood, 

Secretary 'Treasurer  National  Print  Cutters* 

Associati^on  of  America. 


SCHEDULE  N.-SUNDRIES. 


ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS. 

JACOB  DE  JOV G,  FOB  ASSOCIATED  FLOWEB  AND  FANCT  FEATHEB 
MAinTFACTXJBEBS,  FILES  SUPPLEHEirTAL  BBIEF. 

Committee  on  Ways  and.  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Wdshin^ton,  D,  (7. 

Gentlemen:  Supplementary  to  the  few  remarks  made  by  me 
before  your  committee  on  November  28  upon  the  subject  of  artificial 
flowers  and  fancy  feathers,  covering  section  425  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follo\^dng  memorandum: 

Personally,  as  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  this  line  and  by 
authority  of  the  Associated  Manufacturers  of  America  of  flowers 
and  fancy  feathers,  you  are  respectfully  requested  to  increase  the 
duty  on  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers  to  such  an  extent  as  you 
may  deem  wise  and  proper. 

The  present  duty  is  50  per  cent,  and  an  increase  of  duty  to  either 
60  or  70  per  cent  would  greatly  benefit  the  domestic  industry.  It  is 
possible  that  under  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  importations  may  be  de- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  niight  possibly  reduce  the  revenue 
to  the  Government  from  this  source,  ana  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 

§  resent  tariff  reform  movement  has  for  its  object  the  reduction  of 
uty  on  raw  materials,  which  would  naturally  ^eatly  reduce  the 
country's  revenues,  it  may  be  essential  to  only  increase  the  tariff 
on  articles  of  luxury  such  as  ours  only  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
tend  to  produce  greater  revenue,  in  order  to  offset  the  losses  caused 
by  articles  being  placed  upon  the  free  list,  due  consideration  being 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  at  the  present  time  is  facing 
A  large  deficit. 

If  my  reasoning  in  this  respect  is  right  and  coincides  with  the 
opinions  entertained  by  your  committee,  it  is  but  natural  and  dutiful 
that  any  action  taken  must  be  in  accordance  with  these'  facts. 

The  present  importations  in  round  figures  amount  to  about 
$6,300,000  per  annum,  i)roviding  a  revenue  of  .about  $3,150,000. 
Being  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  subject,  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
as  the  future  no  doubt  will  prove,  that  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  may  have 
the  effect  of  checking  the  steady  increase  of  importations  in  the  future, 
but  at  the  same  time  maintaining  importations  on  the  present  basis, 
this  would  cause  an  increase  in  revenue  of  at  least  $600,000  per  year, 
and  I  believe  that  under  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  there  may  possibly  be  a 
slight  increase  in  revenue,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  this  point,  there- 
fore if  one  of  the  objects  of  your  committee  in  framing  the  new  tariff 
lawis  to  increase  the  duty  on  articles  of  luxuiy,  in  order  to  bring  a  great  ef 
revenue  to  tlie  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  give  ample  protec- 
6326 
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tion  to  the  home  industry,  I  must  confess  that  60  per  cent  is  the 
proper  tariff  on  this  class  of  goods,  from  every  sensible,  patriotic,  and 
business  view. 

It  may  be  stated  right  here  that  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers 
should  liave  been  classified  under  a  60  per  cent  tariff  in  the  present 
Dingley  bill.  Why  this  class  of  goods  was  placed  at  50  per  cent,  when 
all  other  articles  of  this  character,  such  as  laces,  braids,  trimmings  of 
eveiy  description,  flounces,  etc.,  are  60  per  cent  I  can  not  understand, 
particularly  as  everything  used  in  the  trimming  of  a  lady's  hat,  with 
the  exception  of  artificial  flowei-s  and  fancy  featnei-s,  )>ays  60  per  cent 
at  present;  this,  although  your  committee  may  not  be  experienced  in 
tlie  millinen^  line,  must  surely  ap|>ear  to  you  as  an  inconsistency, 
especially  so  when  you  bear  in  mind  that  had  flowei*s  and  feathers 
been  placed  under  a  60  per  cent  duty  in  the  Dingley  bill,  it  would  have 
greatly  helped  the  development  of  our  home  production,  and  at  the 
same  time  orovided  an  additional  $4,000,000  to  the  revenue. 

A  duty  of  60  ])er  cent  on  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers  would 
give  a  wonderful  impetus  to  our  home  industry.  The  manufacturers 
are  satisfied  to  supply  the  gradual  increased  demand  in  this  line.  It  is 
undeniable  that  this  class  of  goods  will  always  be  imported  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  at  least  so  long  as  American  w^omen  insist  upon  getting 
theim])orted  article,  even  though  the  domestic  product  may  be  superior. 
If  they  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices,  simply  because  the  article  is 
imported,  then  by  all  means  let  tne  Government  have  the  benefit. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  are  gradually  developing  the  home 
production,  and  have  already  made  tTie  domestic  industry  important 
enough  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  keep  down  arbitrary  prices,  formerly  dictated  by  foreign  producers. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  obliged 
to  pay  an  average  duty  of  nearly  50  per  cent  on  most  of  the  material 
he  uses,  and  for  the  further  fact  that  labor  in  this  line  here  receives 
more  than  double  the  same  labor  in  Europe,  and  also  the  greater 
expenses  of  rent  and  other  fixed  charges,  the  American  manufacturer 
would  need  no  protection  whatever.  Bearing  in  mind  the  differen- 
tiation between  cost  .of  materials,  labor,  rents,  etc.,  a  duty  of  60 
per  cent  only  partly  equalizes  the  cost  of  manufacture  here  with 
abroad.  Were  we  to  enaeavor  to  fix  a  perfect  eauaUzation,  it  appears 
that  a  duty  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent  would  oe  necessary.  There 
are  other  numerous  reasons  which  appeal  to  your  committee  for 
advancing  the  dutj^  on  this  class  of  goods,  but  they  are  somewhat 
intricate  and  technical,  requiring  the  production  of  statistics  and  a 
more  lengthy  and  compUcated  argument;  for  instance,  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  cost  for  landing  this  class  of  goods  under  a  duty 
of  70-60-50  per  cent  would  be  as  follows: 

The  article  which  would  cost  17  cents  to  lay  down  here  under 
a  50  per  cent  duty  would  cost  18  cents  under  a  60  per  cent  duty  and 
21  cents  under  a  70  per  cent  duty.  You  will  thus  notice  that  the 
increased  cost  of  landing,  between  50  per  cent  and  60  per  cent,  is  not 
large  enough  to  cause  any  great  disturbance  in  importations  but 
would  still  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  domestic  producer.  While 
it  is  but  natural  that  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  would  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  domestic  manufacturers,  we  as  manufacturers  do  not 
wish  to  appear  before  your  committee  as  suppliants,  asking  Govern- 
ment aid  for  the  boosting  of  our  industry,  but  are  quite  willing  to 
leave  this  matter  open  to  your  best  judgment. 
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In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  thank  vour  committee  and  its  secre- 
tary for  the  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  shown  to  me.  Knowing 
that  your  committee  is  endeavoring  to  conscientiously  perform  a 
great  and  difficult  task,  I  trust  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
success,  and  that  the  new  tariff  measure  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  country  at  large. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jacob  de  Jouq, 
Representing  the  Associated  Flower  and-  Fancy 

Feather  Manvfacturers  of  America. 
New  York,  December  19,  1908. 


BRISTLES. 

SUPPLEHEVTAL  BBIEF  OF  THE  WILLIAM  WILKEITS  COMPANY, 

OF  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  ASKHTQ  FOB  BETEVTIOIT  OF  DUTT  Olf 

BBISTLES. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  10,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  Since  filing  the  original  brief  in  this  case  a  number 
of  briefs  have  been  filed  in  the  interests  of  the  brush  manufacturers, 
and  the  bristle  subject  was  called  up  at  such  a  late  hour  on  the  day  set 
apart  for  it  that  tnere  was  no  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  bristle 
manufacturer  to  state  his  views  before  the  committee. 

Briefs  on  behalf  of  the  brush  manufacturers  seem  to  be  based  upon 
the  theory,  as  stated  in  the  brief  of  Col.  Albert  Clark,  of  Boston,  that — 

This  duty  could  be  abolished  and  all  bristles  put  on  free  list  without  doing  injury 
to  any  industry  in  the  United  Statea  and  to  the  advantage  of  brush  manufacturers 
here.     (P.  2744  of  tariff  hearings,  first  print,  No.  21.) 

The  brief  of  the  Florence  Manufacturing  Company  says: 

We  also  ask  that  the  duty  of  7 J  cents  per  pound  upon  bristles  be  removed,  and  that 
bristles  be  entered  free  of  duty,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  be  placed  on  a  fairer  bajsis 
in  comparison  with  Asiatic  and  European  countries,  <is  practically  no  bristles  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  hairbrushes,  and  no  bristles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  toothbrushes, 
are  produced  in  America.     (P.  2746  of  tariff  hearings,  first  print,  No.  21.) 

The  brief  of  A.  L.  Sonn  Brush  Company  says: 

Bristles  are  not  a  product  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  would  not  affect  the 

Eroducer  in  this  countrv,  but  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  United 
tates    *    *    *.     (P.  2748  of  tariff  hearings,  first  print,  No.  21.) 

The  brief  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Brush  Company  says: 

The  dutv  of  7J  cents  per  pound  on  bristles,  we  believe,  can  be  largely  reduced,  or 
entirely  taken  off,  because  at  the  present  time  the  production  of  bristles  m  the  UnitcKi 
States  is  very  small,  and  it  is  not  an  industry  that  will  grow,  but  is  bound  to  become 
obsolete,  whether  protected  or  not,  because  of  the  conditions  that  exist  relative  to  the 
slaughtering  of  hogs,  etc.,  while  they  are  still  yoimg.  (P.  2752  of  tariff  hearings,  first 
print,  No.  21.) 

The  brief  of  A.  &  E.  Burton  Company  says: 

The  duty  is  now  7^  cents  per  pound,  as  there  are  practically  no  bristles  raised  in  this 
country  at  this  time.  As  hogs  naturally  lose  their  bristles  when  domesticated,  we 
think  all  bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared,  should  come  in  free.  (P.  2753,  tariff 
hearings,  firyt  print,  No.  21.) 
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Statements  of  this' kind  are  somewhat  astonishing  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  parties  who  make  them  are  large  customers 
of  the  William  Wilkens  Company,  and  buy  a  large  Quantity  of  bristles 
every  year  from  them,  and  that  they  must  have  known  when  they 
made  these  statements  that  there  are  bristle  factories  in  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  Providence,  Chicago,  and  in  Baltimore,  in  addition  to 
the  present  petitioner,  who  alone  manufactures  from  250,000  to 
300,000  pounds  of  bristles  per  annum;  and  while  it  is  true  that  these 
industries  have  not  made  fortunes  and  are  gradually  closing  up,  it  is 
simply  because  of  the  want  of  proper  protection  against  imported 
manufactured  bristles  from  the  East. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill,  the  tariff  was  15  cents  per  pound.  This  was 
reduced,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  to  7i  cents  a  pound.  And,  as  we 
have  shown,  this  reduction  has  been  a  severe  blow  to  this  manufac- 
turing industry.  And  now,  finally,  the  brush  manufacturers  ask 
that  this  duty  of  7i  cents  per  pound  should  be  taken  off  entirely, 
and  the  imported  bristles,  principally  from  China,  should  be  put  m 
direct  competition  with  the  bristles  manufactured  in  this  country. 

And  while  these  brush  manufacturers  are  demanding  that  the 
duty  shall  be  taken  off  of  the  foreign  bristle,  and  the  American  laborer 
and  manufacturer  of  brushes  be  thereby  benefited  and  protected 
against  what  they  call  the  "Yellow  Peril,'*  they  are  at  the  same  time 
asking  that  duty  on 'imported  brushes  be  increased  in  order  that 
their  industry  should  be  protected  against  this  same  "Yellow  Peril." 
It  would  seem  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  one  branch 
of  manufacturing  industry  on  the  same  grounds  and  for  the  same 
reasons  that  they  demand  protection  for  another  branch  of  a  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  want  of  equity  in  this  position  is  so  apparent 
that  it  needs  no  further  argument,  and  the  bristle  manufacturers  are 

Eerfectly  willing  to  submit  their  case  on  the  appeal  made  by  these 
rush  manufacturers  for  the  protection  of  their  own  industry  against 
the  cheap  foreign  laborer. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Wilkens.  company  to  continue  to 
manufacture  these  bristles  at  the  present  time  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  invented  and  patented  machinery  in  their  own  shops, 
which  make  it  possible  to  compete  against  cheap  Chinese  labor.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  they  nave  invented  and  patented  and  have 
in  daily  use  macnines  that  sort  lengths  of  hair,  picking  short  hair 
from  long  hair,  and  which  avoids  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
tedious  phases  of  the  business  when  done  by  manual  labor. 

If  the  committee  should  think,  however,  that  the  duty  should  be 
taken  off  of  these  manufactured  bristles,  it  is  then  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  the  duty  should  be  retained  on  what  is  known  as  "short 
bristles'' — that  is,  upon  all  bristles  under  4i  inches  in  length.  Bristles 
longer  than  4i  incnes  are  not  manufactured  to  any  extent  in  tliis 
country.  It  is  true,  as  stated  in  several  briefs  of  the  brush  makers, 
that  hogs  are  killed  young  in  this  country,  and  nearly  all  hogs  from 
which  bristles  are  taken  here  are  domesticated,  and  hence  inferior  in 
length  to  the  imported  bristle,  where  hogs  are  allowed  to  mature  and 
where  many  of  them  run  wild.  Bristles  longer  than  4i  inches  are 
used  in  quantities  by  brush  makers  for  paint  brushes  and  brushes 
which  require  this  longer  bristle.  And  the  industry  of  this  petitioner, 
as  well  as  all  bristle  manufacturers  in  this  country,  would  not  be 
materially  injured  by  taking  off  the  duty  on  bristles  over  this  4i 
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inches.  This  would  give  the  brush  makers  reUef  to  a  certain  extent 
without  destroying  another  sister  industry ,  and  destroying  it  upon  the 
same  ground  for  which  they  themselves  ask  protection,  and  that  is 
that  the  American  laborer  should  be  protected  against  cheap  foreign 
labor. 

The  situation  as  represented  by  the  Wilkens  company  is  ideal  from 
a  manufacturing  standpoint.  They  were  the  first  manufacturers  of 
bristles  in  the  United  States  and  have  been  continuously  in  that 
business,  as  stated  in  the  original  brief,  for  the  last  sixty-four  years. 
During  that  time  a  village  has  grown  up  around  their  factory,  occu- 
pied to  a  great  extent  by  their  employees — ^men  who  were  raised  in 
the  business — whose  fathers  were  there  before  them  and  who  know 
nothing  else  but  the  manufacture  of  bristles,  own  and  live  in  this 
village,  no  strikes,  no  discord  between  employer  and  employee. 
And  while  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  the  destruction  of  business  if  the 
tariff  is  put  on  or  taken  off,  yet  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment that  this  estabUshment  can  not  continue  to  manufacture  bris- 
tles if  the  duty  of  7i  cents  per  pound  is  taken  off,  and  the  ideal  situa- 
tion will  be  destroyed. 

Fielder  C.  Slingluff, 
Representing  the  William  Wilkens  Co.j  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


BRUSHES. 

CHAS.  WOOD,  LANSIVQBXJEQ,  V.  T.,  GOHPABES  JAPAlfESE  AHD 
AMERICAlf  LABOR  COST. 

Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  December  19,  1908. 
CoMMirTEE  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingiony  D,  G. 

Gentlemen  :  As  to  proposed  duty  on  toilet  brushes,  particulars  as 
to  which  are  set  forth  in  the  petition  to  you  from  the  manufacturers 
of  such  here,  the  fact  that  tne  present  duty  of  40  per  c^nt  is  now 
entirely  inadequate  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  prices  the  importers 
sell  them  for  in  this  country.  A  New  York  importer  sold  the  Japanese 
naU  brush  furnished  you  with  the  petition  to  John  Ferriss.  brush 
maker,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for,  as  stated,  per  gross  $10.  We  don  t  know 
cost  to  importer,  but  it  was  necessarily  less  than  $10.  Deduct  duty 
of  40  per  cent  importer  was  supposed  to  have  paid,  say,  $2.80,  leaving 
price,  exclusive  of  duty,  say,  $7.20.  If  to  this  was  added  the  80  per 
cent  duty  the  petition  requested,  it  would  be  $5.66,  making  cost 
to  importer,  say,  $12.86. 

Now  nobody  in  this  country  can  furnish  the  counterpart  of  such 
brushes  for  even  less,  as  stated  in  petition,  than  $17.28  per  gross,  as 
its  method  of  construction  would  be  prohibitory  in  this  country, 
omng  to  our  labor  being  upward  of  four  times  as  much  as  in  Japan, 
our  consul  at  Tokio,  Japan,  stating  average  of  brush  makers'  wages 
in  Japan  are  for  males  50  cents  per  day,  while  ours  average  $2. 

Women  who  do  important  parts,  15  cents  per  day  in  Japan;  here 
upward  of  $1. 

Children,  5  cents  per  day  in  Japan;  in  New  York  and  some  other 
States  children  not  allowed  to  work  at  any  price. 
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Also  the  duty  on  kinds  of  bristles  not  produced  in  our  country^ 
viz,  those  above  3  inches  long,  should  be  exempt  from  the  7^  cents 
per  pound  duty. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Chas.  Wood. 


CABRETTA  SKINS. 

MASSACHUSETTS    TAIOTEBS    AITO    WOOL    PXJLLEBS    ASK    THAT 
SHEEPSEIirS  BEARING  WOOL  BE  PLACED   OH  FREE  UST. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  of  the  Ways  and  Mexins  Comnvittee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  members  of  the  tanning  and  wool 
pulling  industry  of  Salem  and  Peabody,  Mass.,  respectfully  request 
that  sheepskins  bearing  wool,  or  hair,  now  included  in  the  lower 
classification  of  Class  III,  Schedule  K,  of  the  present  tariff  law,  and 
commonly  known  as  '^cabretta  skins,''  be  placed  on  the  free  list  in 
the  draft  of  the  new  tariff  bill  now  being  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

Our  reasons  for  making  the  foregoing  request  may  be  summed  tip- 
in  the  following  brief  facts,  which  we  believe  to  be  incontrovertible: 

First.  There  are  absolutely  no  skins  of  a  similar  nature  raised  in 
this  countrv. 

Second,  ^he  wool,  or  hair,  from  these  skins  can  not  enter  into- 
competition  with  any  American-grown  product,  not  being  adapted 
for  any  better  uses  than  the  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets,  very 
cheap  blankets,  or  in  many  instances  low-grade  felting  or  even  plas- 
tering purposes. 

Third.  The  supply  of  domestic  skins  is  not  only  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  tanning  industry  of  the  country,  but  is 
as  well  practically  dominated  and  controlled  by  certain  large  inter- 
ests through  their  close  affiliations  with  the  tanning  trade.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  imperative  that,  aside  even  from  the  foreign 
pickled  skins  and  slat  markets  now  duty  free,  the  American  tanners 
need  and  are  entitled  to  other  markets  for  raw  material  so  long  as 
they  do  not  interfere  with  domestic  production,  in  order  that  increased 
employment  of  American  capital  and  labor  may  be  encouraged  and 
mamtained. 

Fourth.  The  hair  produced  on  these  skins  in  most  instances  will 
not  cover  the  labor  cost  of  removing  and  preparing  for  market, 
therefore  any  duty  levied  and  collected  on  such  skins  tends  to  dis- 
courage their  importation  and  necessitates  their  pulling  by  foreign 
labor,  usually  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Fifth.  Wlme  it  is  true  that  under  the  present  tariff  schedules  it  is 
possible  to  import  these  foreign  pulled  skins  free  of  the  duty,  either 
in  the  shearling,  slat,  or  pickled  state,  it  is  also  an  indisputable  fact 
that  such  stock  does  not  compare  in  quality  with  the  American 
worked  product.  Cheap  labor  and  crude  methods  are  responsible 
for  irreparable  damage  to  the  enamel  of  the  skins,  and  what  would 
be  otherwise  valuable  raw  material  is  rendered  practically  valueless. 
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Sixth.  These  types  of  skins  are  procurable  in  sizable  quantities 
and  there  exists  a  broad  field,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  which 
the  finished  leather  from  this  raw  material  may  readily  be  marketed. 
Respectfully, 

The  L.  B.  Southwick  Company,  by  L.  B.  Southwick, 
president;  Nathan  H.  Poor  Leather  Co.;  A.  B.  Clark 
Co.,  A.  B.  Clark,  president;  George  &  Barry  Leather 
Co.,  Richard  Barry,  president;  reter  Sim  &  Sons; 
Helbrun  Lea  Co.,  A.  P.  Thompson;  P.  R.  Gill,  D.  P. 
Gill,  attorney;  Greorge  Clerk;  Joseph  M.  Lloyd; 
Littlefield  Leather  Co.,  S.  S.  Littleneld,  treasurer; 
Rich'd  Cunningham  &  Co.;  Besse,  Osbom  &  Odell 
(Incorporated),  J.  E.  Osborn,  treasurer;  J.  E.  Osbom 
&Co. 


CALFSKINS. 

FEED  BUEPIVG  LEA  COMPAITT,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  DEPRECATES 
Airr  BEDUCTIOV  IK  DUTT  OIT  FIinSHED  CALFSEUfS. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  12,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  In  order  that  your  committee  may  understand  the 
effect  that  a  protective  duty  has  on  the  calfskin  tanning  industry  of 
this  country  and  the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  w.e  would  submit 
the  following  facts : 

This  industry  represents  an  annual  production  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  million  dollars.  The  product  is  largely  of  chrome  tannage,  a 
method  originating  in  this  country,  and  up  to  about  two  years  ago  we 
had  a  very  considerable  export  business  in  calf  leathers. 

Foreign  manufacturers,  particularly  those  of  Germany,  have' 
gradually  improved  their  product  and  are  now  manufacturing  leather 
equal  in  every  respect  to  any  made  in  this  countrj''.  The  result  has 
been  that  they  have  secured  the  larger  part  of  our  export  trade  for  the 
reason  that  tney  have  sold  equally  as  good  leather  at  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  less  than  the  prices  we  could  make.  Any  reduction  in 
tariff  that  would  enable  them  to  place  their  product  on  our  home 
market  on  the  same  basis  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  industry. 

Finished  calfskins  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  price  per  square  foot,  and 
Germany  and  Franco  have  a  protective  duty  based  on  a  rate  per 
pound  equivalent  to  about  2  cents  per  square  foot,  or  about  12 
per  cent. 

The  reasons  that  enable  them  to  make  the  lower  prices  are  obvious. 

First.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  calfskins  tanned  in  this  country 
are  imported  from  Europe  and  brought  in  free  of  duty.  The  foreign 
manufacturer  buying  in  his  home  market  at  first  hand  has  a  dis- 
tinct advantage.  Ihe  price  of  domestic  skins  is  governed  by  the 
price  at  which  foreign  skins  can  be  delivered  in  our  market. 

The  freight  we  pay  from  the  interior  to  the  foreign  seaport  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  average  freight  he  pays  to  his  tannery,  and  all 
further  freight  charges  are  to  us  an  aoditional  expense.     The  rates 
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paid  carrying  from  different  shipping  points  and  at  different  times 
are  from  15  to  50  cents  a  hundred,  averaging  about  25  cents.  The 
additional  expense  of  freight  from  our  place  of  import,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  locality  of  the  tannery. 

Our  purchases  are  of  necessity  made  through  commission  houses 
or  through  dealers,  the  average  cost  of  purchase  being  3  per  cent, 
which  together  with  1  per  cent,  consisting  of  freights,  marine  insur- 
ance, consular  fees,  etc.,  makes  a  4  per  cent  additional  cost  to  us  on 
our  raw  material  over  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Second.  Materials:  Practically  all  of  the  tanning  materials  enter- 
ing into  our  product  are  subject  to  duty,  while  all  tnese  materials  are 
obtained  without  duty  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tanning  materials  which  most  largely  are 
employed  in  manufacture  and  the  percentage  of  duty  based  on  the 
market  prices  of  to-day: 

Percentage  of  duties* 

Quebracho,  extract,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 11. 11 

Sumac  extract,  duty  five-eighths  cent  a  pound 16.  66 

Degpras,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 20. 00 

Sumac,  duty  16.72  a  ton 9. 08 

Tartaric  acid  cryetalfl,  duty  7  cents  a  pound 25. 00 

Lactic  acid,  dutv  3  cents  a  pound 85.  71 

Alum^  powderea,  duty  one-naif  cent  a  pound 28. 57 

Alumina,  sulphate,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 27.  77 

Blue  vitriol,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound j 10. 00 

Ammonia,  22  degrees 25. 00 

Copperas,  duty  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 33.  33 

Hsematin,  duty  seven-eighths  cent  a  pound 7.  29 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 36.  71 

Logwood  extracts,  duty  seven-eighths  cent  a  pound 12.  59 

Potash,  bichromate,  duty  3  cento  a  pound 47. 06 

Soda,  bichromate,  duty  2  cents  a  pound 32.  94 

Aniline  colors 30. 00 

Sulphuric  acid,  duty  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 27.  72 

Fi^ring  on  the  tanning  materials  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  each  kind  consumed  in  actual  manufacture,  the  percent- 
age of  cost  averages  fully  25  per  cent  against  us  on  account  of  duties. 

Third.  Labor:  Of  all  the  conditions  existing  in  manufacture  under 
which  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  this  is  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
To  meet  the  labor  conditions  in  the  foreign  factories  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  thousands  of  American  workmen.  Viewed  from  the 
point  of  manufacturing,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  compete  with  other 
mdustries  and  obtain  labor  at  anything  like  the  prices  paid  in  the 
European  tanneries. 

From  information  obtained  from  the  best  pources,  the  existing 
cost  of  labor  in  European  tanneries  is  50  per  cent  leks  than  the  cost  in 
American  tanneries.  This  information  lias  been  carefully  gathered 
from  foreign  tanners  and  from  laborers  in  this  country  who  have 
recently  worked  in  tanneries  abroad.  This  difference  or  50  per  cent 
does  not  mean  the  diflference  in  a  day's  pay,  but  the  actual  difference 
in  cost  of  the  leather  produced  for  a  day's  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  of  production  mentioned,  there  is  a  mate- 
rial difference  in  cost  and  maintenance  of  plants  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  land  values. 

Following  is  a  table  of  cost  which  has  been  made  up  on  the  following 
basis. 
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The  raw  calfskin  cost  is  based  upon  the  average  cost  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  labor,  tanning  materials,  and  other  expenses  are  based  upon 
the  actual  cost  of  these  items  to  a  representative  tannery  running 
continuously  for  eighteen  months. 

[Cost  per  square  foot.] 

Average  cost  of  raw  calfskine  for  the  past  ten  years,  including  freight  and  buyinsr 
charges,  $0.12,  equals  73.98  per  cent  (A)  of  total  coet  oif  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Labor  (based  as  above  stated),  $0.019276,  equals  11.89  per  cent  (B)  of  total  coet  of 
$0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Tanning  materials  (based  as  above  stated),  $0.013842,  equals  8.53  per  cent  ((*i  of 
total  cost  of  $0.1622  ner  souare  f(X)t. 

Other  expenses  ( oased  as  above  stated),  $0.009082,  equals  5.60  per  cent  of  total 
cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Total  cost  per  f(K)t  on  this  basis,  $0.1622,  equals  100  per  cent  of  total  cost  of  $0.1622 
per  square  foot. 

ADVANTAGE   TO   FOREIGN   CALFSKIN   MANUFACTURERS. 
[Freight  and  buying  charges  included  In  cost  of  raw  calfskins.] 

Four  per  cent  of  above  73.98  per  cent  (A)  equjJs  2.96  percent  of  total  cost.of  $0.1622 
per  square  foot. 

Labor,  50  per  cent  of  above  11.89  per  cent  (B)  equals  5.95  per  cent  oi  total  cost  of 
$0.1622  per  square  foot. 

•  Tanning  materials,  25  per  cent  of  above  8.53  per  cent  (C)  equals  2.13  per  cent  of 
total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Total  advant^ige  to  foreign  calfskin  manufacturers  equals  11.04  per  cent  of  total 
cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  we  beheve  that  an}^  reduction 
in  tJie  duty  on  finished  calfskins  would  result  in  serious  injur}'  to  our 
industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Fred.  Rueping  Leather  Co., 
By  F.  J.  Rueping,  Treasurer, 

( Tanners  of  5,000  calfshins  per  day.) 


COAL. 


THE  FAIEMONT  (W.  VA.)  COAl  COMPANY  OPPOSES  FEEE  COAL 
UNLESS  COUPLED  WITH  EECIPEOCITY. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Deceinber  16,  l9iJ8. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washingtonf  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  Last  week  the  undersigned  went  to  Washington  to 
attend  the  session  of  your  committee  while  considering  the  coal 
industry,  and  learned  that  you  were  willing  to  have  suggestions 
made  in  writing. 

Our  investigation  shows  that  the  bituminous  coal  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1906  aggregated  1,819,768  tons 
from  the  following  ports:  Pacific,  753,936;  northern  and  lake, 
262,671 ;  Atlantic,  803,158. 

During  the  same  year  the  United  States  exported  to  British  North 
America  5,357,004  tons. 
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In  1907  the  United  States  exported  to  British  North  America 
7,194,546  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  while  the  imported  coal  decreased 
to  1,689,869  tons.  In  other  words,  in  1907  we  sold  to  Canada 
nearly  five  times  as  much  bituminous  coal  as  we  bought  from  her. 

The  territory  which  lies  about  200  miles  east  from  Winnipeg  and 
about  100  miles  west  of  Montreal  is  practically  an  American  market 
for  bituminous  coal. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railroads  paj^  yearly  in  the 
vicinity  of  $1 ,000,000  duty  on  American  coal. 

Canada  receives  more  than  five  times  as  much  duty  from  its  pur- 
chasers of  American  bituminous  as  that  received  by  the  United  States 
from  its  purchasers  of  Canadian  coal.  We  respectfully  submit  that 
this  should  not  be — we  should  either  have  reciprocal  free  coal 
or  the  same  duty  on  bituminous  coal  in  both  countries.  Free 
coal  without  reciprocity  will  greatly  injure  the  coal  industry; 
certainly  such  a  proposition  will  not,  I  think,  be  seriously  considered. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  B.  Fleming, 
Representing  Fairmont  Coal  Company, 


CORKS, 

THE  J.  H.  PADDOCK  COMPANY,  BEOOKLYN,  N.  Y..  UKGES  MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  COBKS. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee j 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturera  of  corks,  we  re^spectfully  ask  your 
consideration  of  the  following  facts,  in  connection  with  the  contem- 
])lated  revision  of  the  present  tariff:  In  1897  the  value  of  the  cork- 
wood imported  into  this  country  was  $1,323,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  corks  $463,000.  In  1907  the  value  of  the  corkwood 
imported  was  $2,358,000,  and  of  the  corks  $1,704,000.  This  shows 
that  under  the  tariff  now  in  effect  the  importation  of  raw  material 
ha^  increased  about  75  per  cent,  while  the  importation  of  manufac- 
tured corks  has  increasea  225  per  cent,  and  certainly  refutes  the  state- 
ments of  some  of  the  cork  importers  made  at  the  hearing  at  the  even- 
ing session  of  November  28  last,  that  the  tariff  on  manufactured  corks 
was  too  high.  In  1897  the  average  wages  paid  employees  in  this 
business  was:  Men,  $10  per  week;  machine  girls,  $3.50  per  week; 
sorters,  $4.50  per  week. 

The  average  wages  now  paid  are:  Men,  $14  per  week;  machine 
girls,  $5  per  week;  sorters,  $7  per  week. 

If  the  tariff  is  lowered,  we  will  be  compelled  to  decrease  the  wages 
of  our  employees  proportionately.  We  also  beg  to  state  that  the 
prices  of  corks  manufactured  in  this  country  are  not  controlled  by 
any  trust,  as  stated  by  some  of  the  cork  importers  at  the  hearing 
given  them.  We  are  one  of  at  least  20  manufacturers,  all  of  whom 
are  absolutely  independent,  and  aniong  whom  competition  is  very 
keen. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  we  ask  that  the  present  tariff  be  at  least 
maintained,  if  not  increased. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  J.  H.  Paddock  Co., 
By  J.  H.  Paddock. 


THE  AEMSTEONG  COEK  COMPANY.  PITTSBUKG,  PA.,  FILES  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL BBIEF  IN  BEPLT  TO  STATEMENTS  MADE. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  I4,  1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Wdshingtonf  D.  C, 

Sirs:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  statements  made  by 
Messrs.  Francisco  Llado  Farrell,  Joseph  Torres,  Ferdinand  Gutmann, 
and  the  Manhattan  Cork  Specialty  Company  in  regard  to  the  cork 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States.  As  these  statements 
;are  inaccurate  and  misleading  we  feel  called  upon  to  reply. 

Mr.  Farrell  states  that  as  no  corkwood  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  the  manufactured  product  and 
that  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive.  The  best  answer  to  this  claim 
is  that  from  1897  to  1907  under  the  present  law  the  importation  of 
manufactured  cork  bark  increased  267  per  cent,  whereas  tne  importa- 
tion of  cork  bark  unmanufactured — the  raw  material — increased 
only  78  per  cent.  Mr.  Farrell  asserts  that  the  increase  in  importa- 
tions of  corks  larger  than  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  consists 
mostly  of  cork  disks.  This  is  true^  but  these  cork  disks  are  corks 
used  to  stopper  bottles  and  each  disk  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the 
old-style  corks.  If  his  argument  proves  anything  it  is  that  the  present 
<luty  is  not  high  enough  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mi.  Farrell  says  further  that  owing  to  the  present  duty  on  manu- 
factured corks  in  this  country,  Spain  and  Portugal  are  considering  an 
export  duty  on  cork  bark.  The  fact  is  there  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  an  export  duty  on  corkwood.  The  Spanish  export  duty 
is  5  pesetas  per  100  kilos,  which  is  equivalent  to  40  cents  per  10*0 
pounds.  In  the  case  of  the  raw  material  used  for  life-preservers, 
insoles,  etc.,  this  duty  amounts  to  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Farrell  makes  the  statement  that  the  cork  industry  is  controUed 
by  a  combination  which  has  arbitrarily  advanced  the  prices  of  corks 
from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
'Cork  bark — the  raw  material — has  not  advanced  for  the  last  firteen  or 
twenty  years.  There  are  in  the  United  States  more  than  20  manu- 
facturers of  corks  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  competi- 
tion in  the  business  is  so  keen  that  the  average  price  of  corks  to  the 
consumer  has  not  increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  material  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor  and 
manufacturing  supplies  of  all  kinds.  There  has  been  an  enhancement 
of  10  i)er  cent  to  20  per  cent  in  the  value  of  fine  corkwood  of  all  thick- 
nesses during  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Torres  states  that  this  company  controls  85  per  cent  of  the 
corks  and  cork  products  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Farrell  asserts  that  the  home  manufacturers  now  control  85  per  cent 
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of  the  corks  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Evidently  the  importers 
agreed  upon  a  percentage,  but  did  not  have  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  how  it  should  be  calculated.  Both  statements  are  incorrect.  A 
very  careful  estimate  shows  the  value  of  manufactured  corks,  includ- 
ing cork  disks,  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States  to  be  about 
$6,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  show 
that  $1,704,030  were  imported  in  1907  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
on  the  same,  $390,714,  making  the  entire  value  $2,194,744.  Estimat- 
ing the  domestic  consumption  at  $6,000,000,  it  is  clearly  seen  that 
36  per  cent  of  this  amount  is  represented  in  the  imported  material, 
making  no  allowance  whatever  for  an  importer's  profit. 

Mr.  Torres  states  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Spain  is  higher 
than  in  the  United  States,  with  which  assertion  we  do  not  agree. 
In  our  previous  statement,  we  submitted  a  table  of  comparative 
wages  actually  paid  by  us  in  our  factories  in  Pittsburg,  ra.,  and 
Seville,  Spain,  in  which  we  show  that  the  wages  in  Spain  are  about 
one-quarter  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  While  our  manufac- 
turing in  Spain  has  been  confined  largely  to  specialties,  we  have  foimd 
by  experience  that  we  actually  turn  out  as  much  per  operative  in  our 
Seville  factorv  as  we  do  in  Pittsburg.  Properly  organized,  led,  and 
drilled,  the  Spaniard  makes  a  very  efficient  workman,  and  we  are 
certain  that  corks  cai^  be  manufactured  in  Spain  at  one-quarter  of  the 
American  cost  for  labor  and  necessary  factory  expenses.  Modem 
machinery  has  been  largely  introduced  into  Spain  of  late  years  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  Spanish  hand-cut  corks  are  now 
turned  out  oy  machine. 

Mr.  Torres  states  that  we  are  able  to  compete  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  the  South  American  Republics,  which  statement  is  incor- 
rect. We  do  sell  some  corks  in  Porto  Rico  at  American  prices,  but 
elsewhere  we  do  practically  no  export  business  in  the  cork  line,  as 
we  have  long  since  found  it  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  compete  with 
the  European  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Torres  lays  great  stress  on  the  high  ad  valorem  equivalents  of 
the  25  cents  per  pound  duty  on  small  tapered  corks  of  low  quality, 
but  he  forgets  to  explain  that  the  proportion  of  these  actually  used 
in  this  country  is  exceedingly  small.  We  have  checked  over  our 
sales  of  corks  and  find  the  percentage  of  this  class  is  6  per  cent  of  the 
total.  When  we  remember  that  the  actual  labor  and  other  factory 
expense  on  1,000  of  these  low-grade  corks  is  as  much  or  even  a  little 
more  than  it  is  on  the  same  quantity  of  high  quality  corks  of  the 
same  size,  the  specific  duty  does  not  seem  unmst  in  this  case.     Com- 

{►aratively  few  small  tapers  or  medicine  corks  are  used  in  Europe. 
n  making  bottle  corks  seven-eighths  inch  or  larger  in  diameter  the 
Spanish  manufacturers  necessarily  accumulate  considerable  scrap 
or  pieces  too  small  for  a  full  cork.  This  material  is  sold  for 
little  more  than  the  price  of  waste,  and  the  large  element  of  cost  is 
the  labor  of  squaring  and  turning  to  shape. 

Very  few  bottle  corks  lower  in  quality  than  fine  beer  corks,  shown 
in  our  table  on  page  2763,  are  consumed  in  this  country.  The  per- 
centage shown  by  our  sales  of  these  cheap  bottle  corks,  taking  into 
accoimt  all  sizes  and  lengths,  is  2  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Gutmann  states  that  corks  are  manufactured  abroad  almost 
entirely  by  hand.  This  statement  is  incorrect,  as  the  German  firm 
which  Mr.  Gutmann  represents  in  this  country  is  well  known  to  have 
its  factory  equipped  with  modem  machinery. 
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Mr.  Gutmann  says  that  on  account  of  the  high  duty  on  corks  the 
American  consumers  have  been  forced  to  use  crown  stoppers.  We 
are  surprised  that  Mr.  Gutmann  would  make  this  statement.  The 
reason  that  the  patent  tux  cap  known  as  the  crown  is  so  generally 
used  is  partly  because  of  its  cheapness,  but  principally  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied  to  and  removed  from  tne  bottle. 
As  the  tin  part  of  the  cap  costs  very  little,  and  the  thin  cork  disk,  one- 
ninth  of  an  inch  thick,  requires  only  about  one-tenth  as  much  cork, 
the  cost  of  the  complete  crown  is  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of 
that  of  the  old-fashioned  cork,  depending  of  course  on  tlie  quality 
of  the  cork."'  This  trade  change  is  not  a  question  of  duties,  but  of  the 
economical  advantage  of  the  new  style  stopper  for  certain  uses.  The 
crown  cork  requires  a  special  bottle,  and  for  this  reason  and  for  the 
well-known  conservatism  of  the  people,  its  introduction  in  Europe  has 
been  slower  than  in  the  United  fetates.  However,  it  is  now  used  ex- 
tensively in  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Orient,  and  in  time  will 
certainly  displace  to  great  extent  the  old  style  cork  for  certain  uses. 

Mr.  Gutmann  refers  to  the  experience  of  his  firm  in  establishing  a 
factory  in  this  country.  The  house  he  represents  is  an  old  one  in  the 
business  and  should  thoroughly  understand  all  its  details,  but  after  a 
year's  trial  thev  found  it  more  economical  to  manufacture  in  Germany 
and  pay  the  iJnited  States  duties  than  to  pay.  American  wages  and 
American  expenses  for  conducting  their  busmess  in  this  country.  lie 
refers  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  labor  for  cork  malting  in 
the  United  States,  and  contrasts  it  with  conditions  in  Germany.  We 
and  other  domestic  manufacturers  have  no  serious  trouble  in  getting 
all  the  operatives  we  need,  provided  we  pay  wages  equal  to  those  paid 
for  similar  help  in  other  industries.  Mr.  Gutmann  practically  says 
that  American  conditions  are  now  too  difficult  to  manufacture  suc- 
cessfully. Vv  hy,  then,  should  they  be  made  more  so  by  lowering  the 
duties? 

In  the  statements  of  the  Manhattan  Cork  Specialty  Company  and 
the  American  Cork  Specialty  Company,  printed  on  page  2766  of  first 
print  No.  21  of  the  tariff  hearings,  and  of  Joseph  Torres,  printed  on 
page  2767  of  the  same,  the  charge  is  made  that  our  company  is 
importing  cork  disks  at  fictitiously  high  prices  to  deceive  your  com- 
mittee into  believing  that  the  duty  should  be  raised.  In  the  first 
place,  our  company  is  importing  no  disks,  and,  further,  we  have  asked 
for  no  increase  in  duty  on  this  article,  although  we  have  stated  that 
the  present  duty  does  not  protect  the  American  manufacturer.  In 
this  connection  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
Cork  S|)ecialtv  Company,  the  Diamond  Cork  Company,  and  Jj.  Mim- 
det  &  Son,  of  Brooklyn,  are  practically  one  concern,  all  being  con- 
trolled by  L.  Mundet  &  Sop.  The  Diamond  Cork  Company  are  Tt^an- 
ufacturers  of  corks,  yet  the  American  Cork  Specialty  Company,  which 
manufactures  crown  corks,  finds  it  cheaper  to  import  their  disks 
used  in  these  crowns  through  L.  Mundet  &  Son  than  to  manufacture 
them  here  in  their  own  factor^',  which  is  run  under  the  name  of  the 
Diamond  Cork  Company. 

In  Mr.  (futmann's  statement  of  November  28  he  calls  attention  to 
the  small  importations  of  cork  squares,  alleging  it  to  be  due  to  the 
duty  of  8  cents  |)er  pound.  The  real  reason  is  that  very  few,  probably 
not  2  per  cent,  of  the  corks  made  in  this  country  are  cut  from  squares, 
thp  iiQiiftl  nipthod  being  to  bore  or  punch  the  cylindrical  cork  direct 
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from  the  strip,  thus  entirely  obviating  the  making  of  sauares.  The 
duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  squares  is  not  too  high,  as  tne  labor  cost 
of  making  squares  is  at  least  60  per  cent  that  of  the  finished  cork. 

Mr.  Gutmann's  statement  conveys  the  impression  that  tapered 
corks  are  generally  made  by  hand  in  Europe,  while  in  this  country  it 
is  done  by  automatic  machinery.  Mr.  Gutmann  must  know  better 
than  this,  as  the  European  house  he  represents  has  a  modem  factory 
equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery  for  making  tapered  corks, 
straight  corks,  disKs,  cork  paper,  and  various  specialties.  Mr.  Gut- 
mann tacitly  admits  this  in  other  parts  of  his  brief. 

Mr.  Gutmann  speaks  of  the  trained  labor  of  Europe,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  cork  maidng,  saying  it  is  practically  impossible  to  teach 
American*  operatives  to  successfully  do  this  work.  Our  house  has 
made  corks  and  cork  products  on  a  large  scale  for  forty  years  or  more 
in  this  country,  and  we  now  have  hundreds  of  employees  who  are  as 
highly  skilled  in  this  art  as  any  others  in  the  world.  It  of  course 
requires  time  and  patience  and  entails  considerable  expense  to  train 
help  for  this  work,  but  it  has  been  done  and  can  be  done  again. 

Mr.  Gutmann  claims  cork  paper  can  not  be  made  successfully  in 
this  country.  This  is  also  incorrect,  as  we  have  made  this  material 
on  a  large  scale  for  years  and  are  making  it  to-day — our  product 
being  equal  in  every  way  to  the  foreign  article.  Our  company  has  as 
large  capacity  for  producing  cork  paper  as  any  concern  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Torres  says  we  ask  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on 
cork  soles,  while  he  claims  4  cents  is  the  equivalent  of  the  present 
duty.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  recommended  5  cents  per  pound  instead 
of  8  cents,  and  believe  that  if  the  5-cent  rate  is  adopted  the  great 
majority  of  these  goods  will  still  be  imported.  We  ourselves  make 
these  insoles  abroad,  as  we  can  do  so  cheaper  than  we  can  in  this 
country.  We  think  it  is  better  to  have  the  duty  specific,  as  its 
collection  is  easier  and  more  certain.  We  import  more  cork  insoles 
than  any  other  house,  which  statement  can  readily  be  verified  by 
reference  to  records  of  the  United  States  customs  service.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  cork-sole  blanks  used  in  our  business  are  imported 
from  our  Seville  factory.  Our  Spanish  factory  is  located  at  Seville, 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  cork-wood  producing  district  of  Andalusia. 
iUthough  manufacturing  is  carried  on  more  extensively  in  Catalonia 
than  in  Andalusia,  this  latter  province  is  an  important  center  in  the 
industry.  The  wages  in  different  parts  of  Spam  vary  slightly,  but 
only  slightly,  and  are  perhaps  a  shade  higher  in  Catalonia  than  in 
Andalusia,  but  the  Catalans  themselves  claim  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce cheaper  on  account  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  their  workmen. 
Our  figures  of  labor  costs  are  from  our  own  pay  rolls  in  Seville  and 
Pittsburg.  *•  *•  ^*  it 

The  importers  in  their  statements  allege  that  our  c()nii)any  is  a 
trust  and  controls  the  cork  industry.  Tnis  charge  is  untrue.  As 
already  stated,  there  are  over  20  entirely  independent  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  comj)etition  in  this  industn''  is  probably 
as  keen  as  in  any  other  business  in  the  countiy.  We  do  not  control 
prices  at  which  manufactures  of  cork  are  sold;  we  have  absolutely 
no  Drice  agreements  or  understandings  with  other  manufacturers; 
we  do  not  own  any  corkwood-producing  ])roperties  or  control  the  raw 
material  in  any  way;  we  buy  our  supplies  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  United  States,  in  the  open  market,  the  same  as  other  manufactur- 
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ers ;  we  own  no  broad  patents  on  cork-making  machinery  to  give  us 
any  advantage  over  competitors. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  not  asked  for  an  advance  in  dutjr,but  have 
recommended  the  placing  of  certain  articles  on  a  specinc  basis,  as 
we  are  firm  believers  in  the  wisdom  of  specific  duties  wherever  practi- 
cable. In  this  industry  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  in  past 
years  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  opens  the  door  to  fraud  tlirough  imder- 
valuation  and  the  honest  importer  is  forced  out  of  business.  In  the 
working  of  a  si)ecific  duty,  tiiere  is  necessarily  some  variation  in  the 
ad  valorem  equivalents,  but  as  the  average  ad  valorem  equivalent 
for  1907  is  22.93  per  cent,  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1908  about 
20.88  per  cent,  the  duty  is  not  high  compared  with  most  other  manu- 
factured articles.  * 

We  earnestly  urge  your  committee  to  retain  the  present  rates  of 
duties  on  manufactures  of  cork  and  we  state  most  positively  that 
any  reduction  will  work  great  hardship  to  the  industry  in  the  Unite<l 
States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
CiiAs.  D.  Armstrong,  President, 


CORUNDUM  GRAINS. 

THE  AMEBICAN   EMEBT  WHEEL   WOBKS,    PBOVIDEHCE,   B.    I., 
WISHES   PULVEBIZED   COBUHDUM   ON  FBEE   LIST. 

PROvroENCE,  R.  I.,  December  17 j  1908, 
Mr.  Payne^ 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
duty  on  corundum  grains  (groimd  or  pulverized  corundum)  and  state 
the  reasons  why  we  beheve  corundum  grains  should  be  put  on  the 
free  Ust. 

Corundum  (by  which  we  mean  corundum  grains)  was  not  listed  in 
the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  but  it  has  always  been  taxed  under  the  classi- 
fication of  emery  grains,  the  duty  being  1  cent  per  pound.  This 
seems  to  be  obviously  wrong,  and  we  believe  a  serious,  though 
excusable,  mistake  was  made  in  classifying  corundum  as  emery. 

Emery  is  magnetic  iron  ore  carrying  30  to  60  per  cent  of  microscopic 
corundum  crystals.  Emery  ore  is  mined  almost  wholly  in  Turkey 
and  Greece.  The  ore  occure  in  solid,  massive  form,  free  from  foreign 
matters.  It  is  shipped,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mines,  to  this 
country  at  a  very  low  freight  rate.  There  are  several  companies  in 
this  countr}^  engaged  in  crushing  and  grading  emery  ore,  and  the  duty 
of  1  cent  per  pound  on  emery  grains  was  doubtless  (and  properly) 
imposed  to  protect  these  companies. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  corundum  are  entirely  different. 
The  ore  is  in  the  form  of  small  crystals.  These  crystals  are  embedded 
in  various  kinds  of  rock.  The  proportion  of  corundum  crystals  is 
seldom  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  mass.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  crush,  grade,  and  separate  the  conmdum  grains  at  the 
mines.     The  only  source  of  conindums  suitable  for  our  purpose  (the 
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manufacture  of  grinding  wheels)  is  Canada.  There  is  no  corundum 
being  mined  in  this  country  of  any  commercial  importance,  and 
there  never  has  been  a  supply  in  this  country  suitable  for  our  require- 
ments. Inasmuch  as  corundum  ore  can  not  be  brought  into  this 
country  (as  90  per  cent  or  more  of  rock  would  have  to  be  brought 
with  it),  it  can  not  be  crushed  and  graded  here,  duty  or  no  duty. 
We  would  also  mention  that  the  Canadian  government  demands 
that  the  ore  be  crushed  and  graded  in  Canada. 

Corundum  can  not  be  said  to  compete  wth  emery,  as  it  is  sold  for 
about  double  the  price.  We  are  obliged  to  use  corundum  in  making 
a  largo  proportion  of  our  wheels,  as  wheels  made  of  emery  are  not 
nearly  as  efficient  as  wheels  made  of  corundum  for  most  grinding 
operations. 

We  and  other  manufacturers  of  corundum  wheels  come  in  com- 
petition with  wheels  made  of  artificial  abrasives.  These  artificial 
abrasives  are  made  by  patented  processes,  and  are  monopoUzed 
exclusivelv  by  the  companies  making  them.  These  two  companies 
are  not  selling  their  patented  abrasives  to  other  wheel  manufacturers. 

It  w^ll  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  the  duty  on  corundum 
grains  protects  no  one  but  the  manufacturers  of  tne  monopolized 
artificial  abrasives.  The  duty  makes  the  wheels  cost  more  to  the 
consumer,  and  works  a  hardship  on  the  wheel  manufacturers  who 
have  to  compete  with  manufacturers  using  their  own  monopolized 
abrasives. 

The  duty  lessens  our  export  trade,  as  conmdum  wheels  are  made 
in  Europe,  especially  Germany,  at  lower  prices  than  we  can  make 
them.  We  make  better  wheels  than  the  Germans  do,  and  with  corun- 
dum on  the  free  list  (equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  about  14  per  cent 
in  its  cost)  we  could  largely  mcrease  our  export  trade.  \Ve  are  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  drawback  on  account  of  the  constantly 
varying  proportion  of  corundum  and  other  materials  in  our  wheels. 

We  request  that  you  give  this  matter  careful  consideration.     We 
believe  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  corundum  wheels  will  indorse 
the  statements  we  have  made. 
Yours,  verv'  truly, 

American  Emery  Wheel  Works, 
H.  A.  RicriMOND. 


HIDES, 

S.  H.  COWAN,  FOET  WOETH,  TEX..  WEITES  EELATIVE  TO  STATE- 
MENT  MADE   BT  H.   E.   MILES. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Deamher  16, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairmany 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  notice  that  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Miles  before 
the  committee  on  December  8,  as  reported  in  the  printed  hearings 
(first  print,  Xo.29,of  that  date,  p.  4081), Mr.  Miles  makes  several  state- 
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ments  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on  hides,  and  among  others 
stated : 

It  is  entirely  uncertain  whether  the  farmer  gets  any  of  this  90  cents  or  not.  He  may 
get  some  of  it,  and  at  times  he  may  get  all  of  it,  but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  packer  gets  all,  for  the  making  of  prices,  both  on  live  stock  and  on  meat,  rests,  as 
a  matter  of  lat^t,  with  the  packing  trust.  The  packers  and  the  growers  are  both  thor- 
oughly aroused  and  dissatisfied  because  of  the  restriction,  unnecessary  as  they  believe, 
of  the  foreign  market,  and  many  stock  raisers  and  all  the  packers  are  willing  to  give  up 
the  tariff  on  hides  if  only  they  "may  have  an  enlarged  market,  developed  through  gov- 
ernmental negotiations. 

The  statements  above  made  are  approved  by  Judge  Cowan,  who  appearcni  before 
you  Saturday  in  the  interest  of  the  live-stock  raisers  of  the  United  States. 

If  by  his  expression  that  I  had  approved  these  statements  he 
meant  that  I  had  approved  that  part  of  it  with  respect  to  the  tariff 
on  hides,  I  very  respectfully  say  that  Mr.  Miles  is  very  much  mis- 
taken, as  my  statements  before  the  committee  show.  Neither  did 
I  state  that  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  either  hides  or  live  stock  or 
meats  rested  with  the  packer.  I  explained  my  position  thoroughly 
to  the  commission  on  tnat  subject  to  which  I  here  refer.  I  suppose, 
however,  that  Mr.  Miles  meant  that  I  approved  his  statements  in 
regard  to  the  packers  and  stock  growers  being  dissatisfied  by  unnec- 
essary restrictions  in  foreign  markets  on  our  dressed  beef  and  live 
cattle.  Mr.  Miles  asked  me  whether  the  raisers  of  cattle  w^ould  not 
be  better  off  to  give  up  the  duty  on  hides  if  they  could  get  in  consid- 
eration thereof  access  to  the  markets  of  Europe  for  dressed  beef 
and  cattle,  and  I  answered  him  in  the  affirmative,  but  I  did  not 
and  do  not  mean  by  that  to  concede  that  the  putting  of  hides  on 
the  free  list  would  have  any  such  result,  my  own  opinion  being  that 
in  the  construction  of  the  tariff  on  articles  manufactured  in  con- 
tinental countries  of  Europe  the  minimum  should  be  low  enoucrh 
to  permit  favorable  trade  agreements  and  ought  to  embrace  the 
extension  of  the  trade  in  dressed  beef  and  live  cattle.  The  import- 
ance of  it  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  the  American-National 
Live  Stock  Association  and  the  Cattle  i!aisers  Association  of  Texas, 
whidi  organizations  I  represent,  will  ask  the  privilege  from  this  com- 
mittee to  present  at  a  future  date  the  detad  of  fact  respecting  our 
surplus  meat  production  and  our  foreign  trade  with  a  view  to  laying 
before  your  conmiittee  the  entire  facts  for  its  consideration,  ana 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  so  adjusting  the  tariff  duties 
as  to  probably  secure  an  extension  of  our  foreign  trade  in  meat 
products  and  in  live  cattle  on  the  hoof  through  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  which  this  Government  may  make  and  wnich  have  a 
margin  in  the  tariff  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  do  so. 

Tlie  annual  convention  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of 
January,  and  at  that  time  will  provide  the  ways  and  means  and  com- 
mittees to  represent  it  to  lay  these  matters  before  your  honorable 
committee  in  case  opportunity  shall  be  afforded,  and  at  that  time  to 
likewise  present  to  your  committee  the  expression  of  the  combined 
live-stock  interests  of  the  country  respecting  the  tariff  on  meat  animals 
and  the  products  of  meat  animals. 

I  would  thank  you  for  the  information  as  to  whether  it  is  probable 
that  during  this  present  session  of  Congress  your  committee  will  be 
able  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  stockmen  to  appear  on  some  day 
which  may  !)e  fixed  and  to  present  tlieir  views  in  these  particulars. 
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I  respectfully  request  that  the  correction  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Miles's  statements  which  I  have  made  in  the  foregoing  letter-  be 
inserted  in  the  record  of  your  proceedings. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  H.  Cowan. 


EOir.  JOHN  J.  ESCH,  M.  C,  FILES  BESOLUTIOITS  OF  THE  MILWAU- 
KEE (WIS.)  BOOT  AND  SHOE  MANTTFACTUKEES. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  I4,  1908, 
Hon.  Joiix  J.  EscH,  M.  C, 

Washingtorij  D,  G. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  you  will  please  find  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by   the   Milwaukee   boot  and   shoe  manufacturers.     These 
re^solutions  explain  themselves. 

We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  support  the  movement  for  free 
hides  when  it  is  Drought  before  your  consideration. 

Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  hear  from  you  in  response 
to  this  letter? 

Yours,  verj'  truly, 

W.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Chairman. 


Milwaukee,  November  17,  1908. 

Whereas  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adapted  to  present  conditions  of  the  industries  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  tliis  country,  now  repre- 
senting an  annual  production  of  about  $400,000,000,  has,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897,  been  suffering  from  an  unjust  and 
unnecessary  tariff  on  hides  of  15  per  cent,  which  is  a  discrimination 
against  the  American  manufacturer  and  in  favor  of  the  European 
manufacturer;  and 

Whereas  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  this  tariff  works  also  to  the 
detriment  of  the  consumer  of  boots  and  shoes,  especiallv  to  those  that 
use  boots  and  shoes  made  of  the  heavier  leathers,  and  also  deprives 
labor  in  our  tanning  industries  of  their  legitimate  amount  of  work  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  hides,  the  importation  of  which  is  largely 
checked  through  the  present  tariff:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  undersigned  boot  and  shoe  maimfacturers  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  and  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  meeting  assembled  this 
17th  day  of  November,  1908,  respectfully  but  most  earnestly  petition 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  give  this  matter  due  consider- 
ation, and  recommend  the  removal  of  tliis  tariff  which  is  an  injurv  and 
imposition  on  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  this  country  and  pro- 
tects nobody,  as  hides  in  their  raw  state  are  not  a  manufactured 
product,  and  cattle  are  sold  by  the  farmer  on  hoof  for  beef  for  which 
he  does  not  receive  any  advance  in  price  no  matter  what  the  market 
price  of  hides  may  be ;  be  it  further 
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Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the 
Wisconsin  Representatives  in  Congress  and  to  our  United  States 
Senators. 

Harsh,  Smith  &  Edmonds  Shoe  Company,  per  Geo.  R. 
Harsh,  president;  V.  Schoenecker  Boot  and  Shoe 
Company,  per  John  J.  Gasper;  Kalt-Zimmers  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  per  Mich.  Zimmer,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Mayer  feoot  and  Shoe  Company,  per 
A.  J.  Mayer;  A.  H.  Weinbrenner  Company,  per  I.  H. 
Gage;  Bradley  &  Metcalf  Company,  per  W.  X.  Fitz- 
gerald; Beals  &  Torrey  Shoe  Company,  per  F.  E. 
Beals,  president;  F.  Rich  Shoe  Company,  per  A.  W. 
Rich;  Weyenberg  Shoe  Company,  per  F.  L.  Weyen- 
berg. 


HON.  EDWIN  DENBT,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  PIEBSON  &  HOUGH 
COMPANY,  DETBOIT,  MICH. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  15,  1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  on  hides  of 
cattle,  which  is  of  no  benefit  to  anyone  but  the  few  people  who  are 
engaged  in  the  so-called  packing  business. 

We  beg  you  to  use  your  influence  toward  the  end  that  the  present 
duty  on  hides  shall  be  removed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Pierson  &  Hough  Co. 

HON.  E.  B.  VBEELAND,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  BESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY 
THE  MANTTFACTUBEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Jamestow^n,  N.  Y.,  December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Vreeland, 

Salamanca  J  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  At  our  annual  meeting,  held  December  1,  the  following 
resolutions,  introduced  by  F.  E.  Shearman,  were  adopted: 

Whereas  the  furniture  manufacturers  use  a  great  quantity  of 
leather  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  all  of  whioli  leather  is  manu- 
factured of  cattle  hides;  and 

Wliereas  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  imposed  upon  cattle  hides  by 
the  Dingley  tariff  law  of  1897  increases  inateriaUy  the  price  of  tanned 
cattle  hides ;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  removal  of  said  tariff  on  hides  will  result 
in  the  lowering  of  prices  on  all  articles  of  furniture  on  which  leather 
manufactured  of  cattle  liides  is  used,  and  thus  be  of  benefit  to  the 
masses  of  people  of  the  country:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Jamestown.  N.  Y., 
and  its  members  respectfully  ask  our  Representative  in  Congress, 
Hon.  E-  B.  Vreeland,  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  have  said  duty -of 
15  per  cent  on  hides  abolished. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association 

of  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
R.  J.  Bootey,  Secretary. 
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HIDES  AND  FURS. 

DAHIEL  P.  TOmiL,  HAILET,  IDAHO,  WANTS   THE  DTTTT  KEPT 
ON  HIDES  AND   DUTT   PLACED   ON   FUBS. 

Hailey,  IdahO;  December  8,  1908. 
To  the  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washingtony  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sib:  A  few  days  ago  agents  of  the  leather  trust  and  the 
shoe  manufacturers  appeared  before  jour  committee  and  asked  to 
have  hides  placed  on  tlie  free  list,  claiming  that  the  beef  trust  con- 
trolled 70  per  cent  of  the  hides  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  clear  case 
of  satan  rebuking  sin.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beef  trust  con- 
trols less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  hides  of  the  country.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  hides  of  the  country  come  from  the  butcher  shops  of  the  country 
towns  and  the  farms  of  the  country.  If  an  animal  dies  on  the  farm 
or  on  the  western  range  all  the  owner  has  left  is  the  hide.  When  the 
Dingley  bill  was  under  consideration  the  leather  trust  got  in  its  work 
by  having  the  duty  on  hides  placed  as  low  as  15  per  cent,  when  it  ought 
to  be  at  least  tluree  times  as  much.  Now  it  comes  forward  and  asks 
for  free  hides.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  committee  will  treble  the 
present  duty,  as  shiploads  of  hides  will  still  continue  to  come  from 
Australia,  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  In  the  countries  just 
mentioned  hides  are  almost  valueless  and  an  increased  duty  will 
simply  mean  that  the  United  States  will  receive  more  revenue  from 
that  source.  Since  the  panic  of  a  year  ago  Iiides  liave  fallen  nearly 
a  half  in  price,  but  the  price  of  leather  remains  the  same.  In  some 
instances  it  has  been  increased. 

There  is  another  way  to  increase  Uncle  Sam's  revenue  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  rich  pay  for  it.  Furs  are  on  the  free  list,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  are  a  luxury  of  the  rich  as  much  so  as 
diamonds  and  silks.  The  vast  quantity  of  raw  furs  entering  this 
country  from  Canada,  Siberia,  and  Asia  ought  to  be  made  a  source  of 
revenue  by  placing  a  heavy  tariff  on  them. 

In  revising  the  present  tariff  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  do 
justice  to  the  poor  producers  of  our  land  and  place  the  burden  on 
those  best  able  to  bear  it. 

Most  truly,  yours.  Daniel  P.  Tohill. 

FUR  FELT  HATS. 

JAILES  MABSHALL  &  BBOS.,  FAIL  BIVEB»  MASS.,  WBITE  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  MENACE  OF  FOBEION  COMPETITION. 

Fall  River.  Mass.,  Decemher  18j  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WdshingtoUy  D,  C, 
Gentlemen:  Supplementing  the  brief  filed  in  the  interest  of  the 
fur  felt  hat  manufacturers,  would  like  to  add  as  further  proof  that 
we  are  right  on  the  threshold  of  importations  of  popular-priced 
hats  copies  of  a  leading  trade  journal,  showing  advertisements  of 
foreign  nat  manufacturers. 
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In  1898  (ten  years  ago)  there  were  but  two,  and  both  of  these 
cater  to  the  better  class  of  trade,  some  of  whom  do  and  always  will 
buy  foreign-made  hats.  Five  years  ago  but  four,  and  still  those  who 
cater  to  the  better  class  of  trade.  Finally,  the  last  issue,  showing  12 
foreign  hat  manufacturers  advertising,  and  the  majority  of  these  are 
catering  to  the  popular-priced  hat,  similar  to  the  one  I  exhibited 
before  the  committee. 

Copies  of  the  trade  journal  of  the  above  dates,  showing  the  adver- 
tisements, and  with  the  index  marked,  are  forwarded  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  care  of  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Hill. 

A  careful  study  of  the  importations  in  these  years  w^ill  also  bear 
out  this  contention,  and  it  should  be  a  very  significant  fact  that 
the  last  year,  when  the  importations  of  almost  every  other  kind 
of  merchandise  fell  below  normal,  that  hats  increased  to  the  largest 
number  of  dozens  in  any  one  year  of  our  history. 

Will  say,  further,  that  we  wnll  have  further  facts  concerning  the 
costs  of  labor  abroad  and  the  costs  of  labor  here,  and  will  forward 
them  if  the  committee  so  desire. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

James  Marshall  &  Bros. 
James  Marshall,  Ohmrman. 


GREENiHIDESfAND  TANNING  MATERIALS. 

THE  J.  G.  CUKTIS  lEATHEE  COMPANY,  LUDLOW.  PA.,  WABTTS 
FREE  HIDES  AHD  FREE  TAHOTIirG  MATERIALS. 

Ludlow,  Pa.,  December  17,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman   Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Wa^MngtoVy  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  president  of  the  J.  G.  Curtis  Leather  Company, 
of  Tjudlow,  Pa.,  I  desire  to  present  in  the  following  letter  briefly  ray 
vie\*  s  on  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff  laws. 

This  compan}^  tans  and  finishes  green  salted  hides  weighing  over 
25  pounds  per  hide  mto  high-grade  fancy  leathers  as  well  as  some 
commoner  grades. 

This  company  uses  entirelv  vegetable  tanning  materials,  about 
75  i)er  cent  of  which  is  of  foreign  origin. 

I  beUeve  it  to  be  for  the  be^t  interest  of  the  people  at  large,  as 
well  as  to  this  company  and  all  tanners  and  finishers  using  the  same 
materials,  that — 

First.  AH  duties  on  foreign  green  salted  hides  should  be  removed, 
as  it  seems  to  me  such  hides  should  be  classed  as  raw  material. 

Second.  That  all  foreign  raw  tanning  material  should  come  to 
this  country  free  of  duty  for  the  reason  that  the  domestic  supply 
of  raw  tanning  material,  consisting  principally  if  not  wholly  of  bark, 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  a  large  percentage  of  what  there  is  left 
is  owned  or  controlled  by  large  tanning  companies  or  so-called 
trusts. 

Of  the  tanning  material  used  in  this  tannery  50  per  cent  is  que- 
bracho extract  imported  from  South  America;  25  per  cent  is  imported 
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raw  material  consisting  of  myrabolams  and  mangrove  bark;  the 
balance,  25  per  cent,  is  from  domestic  hemlock  bark  which  we  are 
obliged  to  purchase  from  the  large  companies  before  named  and 
transport  by  rail  75  miles,  thereby  increasing  its  cost  quite  50  per 
cent  over  tKe  price  paid  when  the  hills  about  here  were  covered  with 
hemlock  forests.  These  hills  are  now  as  bare  as  the  back  of  one's 
hand. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  tanning  interests  of  tliis  country  were  limited 
to  the  domestic  supply  of  vegetable  tanning  material  the  forests  of 
the  South  would  shortly  be  stripped  as  clean  as  they  have  been  in 
portions  of  the  Northern  States. 

Tliird.  That  the  duty  on  impoi-ted  tanning  extracts  should  be 
reduced  to  a  point  to  afford  protection  to  domestic-made  extract. 
The  present  duty  on  quebracho  extract,  I  believe,  is  one-half  cent  or 
more  per  potmd.  It  seems  to  me  this  duty  could  be  reduced  one- 
half,  possioly  more,  and  yet  afford  domestic  producers  ampl?  pro- 
tection. 

Fourth.  That  the  present  duty  on  rough  leather  and  finished 
leather  of  all  kinds  be  maintained  so  as  to  protect  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers from  competition  from  leather  made  in  countries  where  labor 
and  material  is  cheap  and  from  some  countries — South  America,  India, 
and  perhaps  others — where  cheap  labor  and  cheap  tanning  mat-erial 
are  combined. 

The  packers  are  accused  of  controlling  the  hide  market,  also  of 
being  interested  in  tanning  their  own  hides;  consequently,  if  true, 
are  an  important  factor  m  the  leather  market.  It  requires  no 
extravagant  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  these  parties 
becoming  interested  in  the  South  American  packing  plants,  where 
tanning  material  is  both  abundant  and  cheap,  and  opening  tanneries 
and  shipping  their  leather  to  this  country  should  the  tariff  on  leather 
be  removed. 

Respectfully.  J.  G.  Curtis  Leather  Company, 

Nathan  P.  Cutler,  President 


IVORY  BILLIARD  BALLS- 

THE  OTTO  GERDATJ  COMPANY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY.  FILES  SUPPLE-^ 
MENTAL  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  LABOR  COST. 

New  York,  December  19,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  my  letter  addressed  to  yon  under  date  of 
November  18,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  perhaps  would  like  some 
proof  to  support  my  assurance  that  the  whole  labor  in  this  country 
to  finish  ivory  billiard  balls  does  not  cost  above  5  per  cent. 

I  therefore^  made  an  inquiry  of  the  two  best  ivory  turners  in  this 
city  at  what  price  they  would  turn  and  finish  billiard  balls  for  me, 
and  you  will  see  from  their  two  inclosed  answers  that  one  asks  26 
cents  for  turning  the  balls  and  19  cents  for  finishing  them,  which- 
makes  it  44  cents  per  ball;  while  the  other  asks  a  straight  price  of 
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35  cents  per  ball  for  the  whole  business,  and  as  a  2|-inch  block  of 
ivory,  which  is  the  size  used  for  billiard  balls,  averages  $10  in  cost, 

fou  will  note  that  the  percentage  is  in  both  cases  less  than  5  j)er  cent, 
t  has  always  been  representea  to  me  that  the  cost  of  turning  and 
finishing  billiard  balls  is  30  cents  per  piece,  and  the  difference  between 
this  rate  and  the  quoted  prices  of  the  turners  is  no  doubt  their  profit; 
but  as  even  these  latter  prices  do  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  I  think  it 
must  be  plain  to  you  that  it  would  be  without  sense  or  reason  to 
leave  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  ivory  billiard  balls,  but  if  you  reduce 
the  duty  only  25  or  30  per  cent,  you  may  as  well  leave  it  50  per 
cent,  because  when  an  article  costs  here  only  3  per  cent  to  manu- 
facture, you  can  not  make  the  duty  more  than  5  per  cent  and  expect 
any  importations. 

I  trust  that  you  will  include  this  proof  of  my  former  statement 
in  your  record,  and  I  am. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Otto  Gerdau. 


Exhibit  A. 

New  York,  December  15,  1908. 
The  Otto  Gerdau  Company, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen:  We  herewith  quote  you  price  to  rough  ivory  balls 
and  finish  them  for  35  cents  each. 

In  case  you  should  favor  us  with  the  work  and  the  ivory  delivered 
to  us,  we  would  request  you  to  take  the  responsibility  of  having  same 
insured. 

Trusting  to  hear  favorably  from  you,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

The  a.  Joseph  Kapp  Sons'  Ivory  Co. 


EXHIBFT  B. 

New  York,  December  I4,  1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Gerdau:  We  have  never  roughed  ivory  balls  for 
money.  We  charge  nothing  for  the  work,  but  keep  the  rings  in  pay- 
ment; but  if  we  make  a  price  it  must  be  25  cents,  and  then  we  return 
the  rings.  The  roughing  of  balls  from  blocks  is  a  difficult  operation, 
and  unless  carefully  done  you  would  lose  much  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  bail,  and  if  sufficient  time  and  judgment  is  used  it  pays  better  than 
to  hurry  the  work  in  order  to  do  it  cheaply.  We  prefer  to  have  a 
man  do  25  balls  a  day  carefully  than  to  have  50  or  more  done  care- 
lessly. 

To  finish  balls  we  will  charge  75  cents  per  set  of  four  or  25  cents 
each.  Of  course  it  depends  somewhat  on  Quantity;  if  you  can  have 
enough  done  at  one  time  to  give  a  man  a  rew  days'  work  it  may  be 
cheaper.  At  any  rate,  our  prices  may  be  higher  than  some  competi- 
tors, but  our  work  is  also  superior,  just  as  your  blocks  are  superior  to 
most  others. 

Yours,  etc.,  F.  R.  Eaij>£NB£RG. 
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MATCHES. 

THE  DIAMOND  MATCH  COMPAlSrY  ASKS  AIT  DTCBEASE  IN  DXJTT 
TO  MEET  FOBEIGN  COMPETITION. 

New  York,  December  16 j  1908. 
Hon.  Sbbeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 

WasJiin^on,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  We  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  that  portion 
of  the  tariff  law  fixing  the  import  duty  on  matches,  paragraph  423  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Matches,  friction  or  lucifer,  of  all  descriptions  per  gross  of  144  boxes  containing  not 
more  than  100  matches  per  box,  8  cents  per  gross;  when  imported  otherwise  than  in 
boxes  containing  not  more  than  100  matches  each,  1  cent  per  1,000  matches. 

We  ask  that  this  paragraph  be  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

Matches,  friction  or  lucifer,  of  all  descriptions  per  gross  of  144  boxes  containing  not 
more  than  100  matches  per  box,  12  cents  per  gross;  when  imported  otherwise  than  in 
boxes  containing  not  more  than  100  matches  each,  1^  cents  per  1,000  matches. 

There  are  about  15  or  16  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches  in  the  United  States,  but  the  business  is  not  one  that  has  been 
generally  profitable.  While  it  is  true  the  Diamond  Match  Company 
nas  been  successful,  it  has  been  only  because  its  constantly  increasing 
volume  of  business  has  more  than  counterbalanced  the  steady  increase 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture.  In  the  production  of  matches  white  pine 
is  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  match  stick  or  splint,  because  of  its 
free-burning  nature,  its  quick  absorption  of  paraffin,  and  generally 
attractive  appearance  to  the  consumer;  but,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinued advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  labor,  the  cost  of  the  stick 
has  increased  70  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  During  the  same 
period  all  other  materials,  as  well  as  labor  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches,  have  advanced  greatly.  Nevertheless  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  has  made  no  corresponding  advance  in  the  selling 
price  of  its  matches,  nor  were  its  prices  advanced  at  the  time  the  pres- 
ent tariff  law  went  into  effect.  Un  the  other  hand,  the  company  has 
relied  for  its  profit  upon  its  increased  volume  of  business,  due  to  the 
increasing  consumption  of  matches,  for,  since  the  year  1890,  while  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  but  about  43  per  cent, 
the  consumption  of  matches  has,  it  is  estimated,  increased  nearly  150 
per  cent. 

Matches  are  manufactured  extensively  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  In  all  countries  substantially  the  same  ingredients 
are  used  for  tne  composition  of  the  head.  The  match  stick  or  splint, 
however,  as  well  as  the  box  containing  the  match,  are  made  oi  dif- 
ferent materials  in  different  countries,  depending  upon  the  materials 
available,  the  cost  of  such  materials,  and  the  requirements  and 
demands  of  the  trade.  In  the  match-producing  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe  aspen,  from  Russia,  is  employed  almost  entirely  for 
the  stick  or  splint,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  this  wood  at  a  low  price.  The  season  during  which  navi- 
gation is  open  and  during  which  shipments  of  aspen  logs  may  be 
made  from  Russian  ports  is  short;  furthermore,  the  wood  begins  to 
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deteriorate  very  soon  after  it  has  been  cut.  For  this  reason,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  under  existing  conditions  it  is  impossible 
to  contract  for  a  supply  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  The  Diamond 
Match  Company  has  not  considered  it  practicable  to  buy  aspen  logs 
in  Russia  and  import  them  into  this  country,  nor  has  it  felt  justified 
in  establishing  a  plant  in  Russia  for  the  manufacture  of  match  sticks 
or  splints  to  be  snipped  into  this  country  to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches.  It  has,  therefore,  in  the  production  of  sticks  or 
splints  adhered  to  white  pine,  which  costs  appreciably  more  than 
tne  aspen  used  by  match  manufacturers  in  otner  countries.  Conse- 
quently, its  foreign  competitors  operate  under  a  great  advantage 
because  of  their  ability  to  obtain,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  a  countr}' 
comparatively  near  by  lumber  for  match  sticks  or  splints  at  a  price 
mucn  less  than  that  which  match  manufacturers  in  this  country  are 
required  to  pay  for  the  white  pine  they  use.  Even  assuming,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  practicable  to  manufacture  or  buy  match 
splints  in  Russia  to  be  stiipped  into  this  country,  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent  would  be  levied  thereon,  as  required  by  the  existing  law.  In 
addition  to  the  match  stick  or  splint,  the  more  important  materials 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  are  as  follows: 

Strawboard  or  box  board,  on  which  there  is  a  dut}^  at  present  of 
25  per  cent ; 

rulp  board,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent; 

Wrapping  paper,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent ; 

Glue,  on  wnich  there  is  a  duty  of  2 A  cents  per  pound  when  costing 
less  than  10  cents  per  pound,  and  25  per  cent  when  costing  more  than 
10  cents  per  pound; 

Ink,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  25  per  cent; 

Phosphorus,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  18  cents  per  pound; 

Chlorate  of  potash,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound; 

Coloring  materials,  on  which  the  duties  range  from  25  per  cent  to 
35  per  cent; 

Brimstone,  on  which  there  L<!  a  duty  of  $8  per  ton; 

Flint,  on  whitrh  there  is  a  dutv  of  35  per  cent; 

Whiting,  on  which  there  is  a  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

The  materials  other  than  lumber  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches  in  the  match-producing  countries  of  continental  Europe  will 
be  found  to  cost  less  in  such  countries  than  in  the  United  States  bv 
about  the  amount  of  duty  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  on  such 
materials  if  imported  into  tliis  country.  In  point  of  fact,  some  of 
the  material  used  by  The  Diamond  Match  Company,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches,  notably  glue,  is  imported.  Scotch  or  Irish  glue 
has  been  found  to  be  more  uniform  and  greatly  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced in  tliis  countrv,  due  apparently  to  the  greater  care  used  in  the 
selection  of  the  stocK  from  which  it  is  made,  and  due  also  to  the  cli- 
matic conditions  surrounding  its  manufacture. 

In  respect  to  labor,  the  average  wage  rate  in  match  factories  in  the 
countries  in  continental  Europe  is  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  wage 
paid  in  tliis  country  to  the  same  class  of  operators.  In  England, 
where  the  wage  rate  is  higher  than  on  the  Continent,  there  are  over  600 
girls  employed  in  one  of  the  prominent  match  factories,  whose  average 
weekly  wage  is  9  shillings  9  pence,  whereas  the  average  weekly  wage 
rate  of  girls  paid  by  The  Diamond  Match  Company  is  about  $7.50. 
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The  match  manufacturer  in  continental  Europe,  therefore,  has  advan- 
tages over  the  match  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  because  of 
his  ability  (1)  to  secure  lumber  at  a  price  materially  less  than  that 
paid  in  this  country  for  wliite  pine;  (2)  to  obtain  other  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  at  a  price  less  than  the  manufac- 
turer in  this  country  is  required  to  pay  by  about  the  amount  of  duty 
on  such  materials;  and  (3)  to  employ  labor  at  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
price  paid  in  this  country  for  the  same  class  of  labor. 

So  far  as  the  export  trade  in  matches  is  concerned,  the  volume  is 
almost  negligible;  from  time  to  time  The  Diamond  Match  Companv 
has  sought  to  enter  the  field  in  South  American  countries,  and  white 
an  occasional  order  has  been  secured,  it  has  been  unable  to  make  any 
headway  or  come  anywhere  near  meeting  the  prices  of  foreign-made 
matches. 

We  have  heretofore  confined  our  remarks  to  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  production  of  matches  in  the  match-producing  countries 
of  continental  Europe.  In  reference  now  to  the  match  situation  in 
Japan,  we  invite  your  attention  to  a  report  of  Consul  John  H.  Snod- 
grass,  published  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  November 
20,  1908,  as  follows:. 

It  ifl  learned  through  the  Osaka  papers  that  a  leading  Japanese  match-stick  company 
is  arranging  to  secure  capital*  from  the  Swedish  match  trust.  It  is  explained  that 
Swedish  match  manufacturers,  the  principal  match  manufacturera^of  Europe,  have 
cut  down  almost  all  the  Scandinavian  trees  available  for  match-sticks,  and  tnat  they 
are  now  getting  a  supply  of  wood  from  Russia,  whore  the  supply  is  also  falling  short. 

The  trust  formed  in  1906  by  eighteen  match  manufacturing  companies  of  Sweden 
for  the  sale  of  matches  has  been  quite  successful,  and  it  has  been  able  to  overcome 
the  Japanese  match  competition  in  India,  The  Swedish  trust,  at  the  opening  of  such 
a  brilliant  future  for  its  business,  ha*'  begun  to  feel  anxious  regarding  the  sources  of  its 
future  supply  of  wood  for  match  sticks.  learning  that  Japanese  match  manufacturers, 
who  have  repeatedly  failed  in  attempts  to  form  a  combination,  are  anxious  to  secure 
foreign  money,  and  also  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  match-stick  wood  in  Japan, 
the  Swedish  syndicate  has  made  investigations  into  tne  position  of  the  industry  in  this 
country.  Satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  investigations,  the  trust  decided  to  invest 
money  in  the  industry  in  Japan,  and  negotiations  were  entered  upon  with  several  Japa- 
nese companies.  A  propoml  wa?  made  that  the  Swedish  trust  should  take  half  the 
amount  of  the  capital  ot  the  Japanese  match-stick  company  already  referred  to,  but 
in  view  of  the  depression  of  business  in  Japan  the  trust  hesitated  to  agree  to  the  pro- 

Cl.  Negotiations  for  the  combination  between  the  trust  and  the  Japanese  company 
J,  however,  again  been  opened.  If  the  combination  is  successfully  arranged,  a 
large  export  of  match  sticks  will  result,  and  in  that  case  the  price  in  Japan  will  rise  and 
the  match  industry,  which  is  already  suffering  from  the  depression  of  trade,  will  be 
reduced  to  an  even  worse  position.  Therefore,  manufacturers  outside  the  proposed 
combination  have  been  holding  conferences  to  consider  tho  course  to  be  taken. 

The  leading  match  manufacturers  of  Kobe  and  Osaka  are  considering  a  proposal 
to  incorporate  the  industry  into  one  company,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  charter  to 
monopolize  the  export  of  matches,  this  effort  naving  been  brought  about  by  the  alarm- 
ing decrease  of  trade.  There  are  124  match  factories  in  Kobe  and  Osaka.  Of  this 
number  13  in  Osaka  and  17  in  Kobe  have  temporarily  suspended  operations,  the  output 
of  matches  falling  off  considerably  in  consequence.  A  local  publication  states  on 
authority  that  the  market  in  China  and  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East  for  Japanese  matches 
rUirge  sticks)  has  been  largely  encroached  upon  by  Swedish  and  German  matches. 
The  export  of  Japanese  matches  so  far  this  year  shows  a  decrease  of  40  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  tne  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  the  outlook  is  considered 
almost  hopeless  unless  united  efforts  are  made  by  the  companies  to  relieve  the  situation. 
It  is  expected  that  the  amalgamation  scheme  will  come  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
total  value  of  matches  exported  from  Kobe  and  Osaka  were  as  follows  in  1906  and  1907: 
Kobe,  $4,207,413  and  $3,517,189  respectively;, Osaka,  $1,212,932  and  $1,115,469, 
respectively. 
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Up  to  this  time,  as  Mr.  Snodgrass  states,  the  match  industry  in 
Japan  has  been  disoi^anized,  and  apparently  but  Uttie  capital  has 
been  available  for  the  purpose  of  developing  it  and  of  establishing 
large  plants.  Due  to  tne  inferior  character  of  the  match  heretofore 
produced  there,  relatively  few  have  been  imported  into  this  country, 
and  such  small  quantities  as  have  been  imported  from  time  to  time 
have  been  unsatisfactory.  If,  however,  Swedish  capital  be  invested 
in  the  business  and  the  well-demonstrated  ability  and  skill  of  the 
Swedish  manufacturers  be  utilized  in  developing  the  match  industry 
in  Japan  and  in  manufacturing  such  types  oi  matches  as  the  trade  in 
this  country  demands^  Japan  will,  by  reason  of  the  low  cost  of  labor 
and  of  the  lumber  available  for  the  manufacture  of  the  match  stick  or 
splint,  be  able  to  produce  matches  at  a  price  so  greatly  less  than  any 
other  country  that  it  could  sweep  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 
While  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  match  factories  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  appears  low  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  this 
country,  they  appear  high  in  comparison  with  the  wa^es  paid  in 
Japan.  Lumber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  matches  can  be 
obtained  in  Japan  for  greatly  less  than  the  amount  we  are  required  to 
pay  for  white  pine  in  this  country.  The  possibilities  of  the  match 
mdustry  in  Japan  were  so  well  appreciated  at  the  time  the  tariff  duties 
were  established  in  the  Philippme  Islands  that  the  import  duty  on 
matches  was  fixed  by  the  Philippine  government  at  a  figure  that  will 
be  found  to  be  approximately  rour  times  that  now  imposed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

If,  as  we  contend,  conditions  are  such  as  to  justify  an  advance  in 
the  present  tariff  against  the  match  manufacturers  of  continental 
Europe,  how  much  more  warrant  is  there  for  this  contention  in  the 
face  of  the  Ukelihood  of  the  development  of  the  match  industry  in 
Japan? 

Practically  the  only  type  of  match  imported  into  this  country  is  the 
safety  match;  it  can  be  bought  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  duty  paid,  packed 
in  zinc-Uned  cases,  for  32  cents  per  gross  of  144  boxes,  each  box  con- 
taining about  60  matches.  This  is  below  the  factory  cost  (eliminating 
entirely  administrative,  selling  expenses,  and  profit)  of  a  similar  match 
made  m  this  country  of  white  pme,  in  the  same  kind  of  a  box^  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  matches  per  box,  and  packed  in  zinc  or 
tin  lined  cases.  An  advance  in  the  duty  of  from  8  cents  to  12  cents  per 
gross,  or  about  one-half  cent  per  thousand  matches,  would  not,  in  our 
judgment,  reduce  importations  nor  work  any  hardship  on  the  con- 
sumer, nor  could  it  affect  the  price  of  parlor  and  double-dip  matches, 
which  form  95  per  cent  or  more  of  the  consumption  of  matches  in  this 
country.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  tariff  on  matches  be  increased 
from  8  cents  to  12  cents  per  gross  when  packed  in  boxes  containing 
less  than  100  matches  per  box,  and  from  1  cent  to  IJ  cents  per  1,000 
when  imported  otherwise  than  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than  100 
matches  each. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Diamond  Match  Co., 
O.  C.  Barbeb,  President. 
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PEAT  MOSS. 

J.  £.  POOLE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ASKS  BEMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM 
SAinTAET  STABLE  BEDDDTO. 

Boston,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  Being  the  most  extensive  dealer  in  peat  moss  in  the 
city  of  Boston  ana  near-by  towns,  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  in 
revising  the  tariff  that  same  be  put  on  the  free  list.  Peat  moss  now 
pays  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton.  There  is  no  American  product  of  the 
same  nature  with  which  this  article  competes.  The  only  effect  of 
the  duty  is  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumers,  who  are  truckmen, 
expressmen,  stable  keepers,  and  farmers  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  large  seaboard  cities.  As  a  revenue  measure  it  means  nothing 
to  the  Government,  as  the  total  importations  to  the  port  of  Boston 
is  only  900  tons  per  year.  I  believe,  no wever,  with  the  duty  removed 
the  business  could  be  considerably  increased,  resulting  in  a  benefit 
to  the  community  through  the  more  general  use  of  the  only  sanitary 
stable  bedding  known. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Poole, 


SHOE  CORK. 

HEBBEBT  B.  LANE  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ASK  FOB  A  SPECIFIC 
CLASSIFICATION  FOB  SHOE  COBK  AT  16  FEB  CENT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  19,  1908. 

C!OMMITTEE   ON   WaYS   AND   MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  As  importers  and  distributers  to  shoe  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  of  shoe  findings  of  two  articles  manufactured  for  the 
shoe  trade  by  our  English  correspondents,  the  Sheplev  Mills  lin- 
oleum Company,  we  present  same  to  your  honorable  board  for 
classification. 

SHOE   CORK. 

An  article  manufactured  from  ground  cork  mixed  with  linseed  oil 
and  applied  to  a  backing  of  cotton  mushn.  Represented  by  sample 
herewitn  submitted  and  marked  '^Sample  A." 

We  first  brought  this  article  into  this  country  in  October,  1907, 
under  Schedule  N,  paragraph  448,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897, 
as  a  manufacture  of  cork,  or  of  which  cork  was  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Government  has  smce  changed  the  classification  of  this  article 
bv  placing  same  under  Schedule  I,  paragraph  322,  as  a  manufacturo 
of  cotton  not  specially  provided  for,  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Our  protest  against  this  decision  is  still  pending  and  the  National 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  has  not  as  yet  rendered  a  verdict. 

Should  this  latter -named  duty  prevail  it  would  become  at  once 
prohibitive  and  the  article  could  not  be  brought  in. 

The  article,  as  first  entered  and  brought  in  by  ourselves  under 
Schedule  N,  paragraph  448,  permitted  our  selling  same  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  at  30  cents  net  per  square  yard,  while  a  leading;  domestic 
manufacturer  of  a  competitive  fabric,  viz,  the  Trenton  Oilcloth  and 
Linoleum  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  freely  offers  a  competitive  article 
of  the  same  gauge  and  general  appearance  at  27.36  cents  net.  This 
makes  our  English  goods  10  per  cent  higher  in  price  than  theirs,  at 
least,  and  on  their  lowest  quotations,  which  at  present  we  are  unable 
to  determine,  a  still  greater  difference. 

Our  market  on  tliis  basis  could  only  be  maintained  through 
superiority  of  the  fabric  for  the  shoe  manufacturer's  usage.  Even 
imder  these  conditions  we  fear  that  our  market  is  gone,  as  the  differ- 
ence in  price  between  the  English  and  American  is  too  great. 

We  w^ould  therefore  respectfully  submit  for  vour  consideration  that 
a  duty  of  15  per  centum  ad  valorem  be  placed  upon  the  article 
known  as  ''shoe  cork." 

We  take  exception  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  brief  of  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company,  dated  at  Pittsburg  on  November  23,  1908, 
wherein  they  advise  that  5  cents  per  pound  be  placed  upon  "cork 
bark,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  for  life  preservers,  for  cork 
insoles,  etc.,"  as  a  duty  of  this  description  upon  our  article,  weigh- 
ing about  1}  pounds  to  the  square  yard,  would  be  absolutely  prohibit- 
ive and  would  give  the  American  manufacturer  unwarranted  pro- 
tection. 

Our  other  articles  for  your  honorable  consideration,  and  attached 
hereto  marked,  '*  Sample  B,"  is  an  article  composed  of  ground  cork  and 
linseed  oil,  forming  a  composition  applied  to  a  cotton  muslin  back- 
ing as  in  our  other  article  marked  "shoe  cork."  The  only  difference 
between  this  latter  named  and  shoe  cork  is  that  the  grinding  of  the 
cork  in  Sample  B  has  progressed  to  a  finer  stage.  Tms  is  an  article 
to  be  used  by  manufacturers  of  box  toes  for  shoes.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  impossible  to  bring  this  article  into  this  country  as  its  classifi- 
cation has  been  as  a  manufacture  of  cotton  not  especially  provided 
for,  viz-,  Schedule  I,  paragraph  322.  liM 

We  realize  full  well  that  our  tariff  is  primarilv  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  but  we  realize  also  that  the  revenue 
derived  therefrom  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  Government  and 
that  a  tariff  which  prohibits  importation  protects  the  American 
manufacturer  to  the  exclusion  of  government  resources. 

We  therefore  present  these  two  articles  in  question  for  your  care- 
ful consideration,  feeling  sure  that  their  merits,  properly  consid- 
ered, will  show  to  your  honorable  selves  that  a  15  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem duty  on  both  these  articles  insures  the  American  manufacturer 
sufficient  protection  and  will  not  prohibit  the  entire  importation 
of  such  articles  but  will  permit  of  their  selling  to  such  of  the  Ajneri- 
can  trade  as  may  favorably  consider  them. 
.    Respectfully  submitted. 

Herbebt  R.  Lane  &  Co., 
Herbert  R.  Lane, 

President  arid  Treasurer, 
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SHOES. 

B.  H.  LOHO,  SOUTH  FEAMINOHAM,  MASS.,  FAVOBS  BEDXJCTIOV 
IN  SHOE  DUTY,  WITH  FREE  HIDES. 

South  Framingham,  Mass.,  December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  reported  that  shoe  manufacturers  generally  in  this 
country  are  willing  that  the  present  tariff  on  imports  of  shoes  to  this 
country  should  be  removed,  and  that  shoes  should  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  provided  the  import  duty  is  removed  from  hides. 

I  believe  that  free  hides  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  shoe-manu- 
facturing industry,  and  would  bring  about  the  production  of  better 
shoes  at  a  given  price;  but  I  beg  to  protest  against  the  removal  of  all 
the  present  tariff  on  shoes.  A  reduction  might  safely  be  made  on  the 
import  duty,  leaving  a  duty  of  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  labor  cost  on  a  medmm-priced  shoe  that  retails  at  about  S3  per 
pair  and  wholesales  at  about  $2  per  pair  is  50  to  60  cents,  and  a  20 
per  cent  duty  would  be  ample  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  labor  abroad  and  in  this  country  and  allow  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  methods  of  shoemaking  have  been  changed  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  different  operations  have  been  subdivided  so  that 
an  unskilled  man  can  in  a  short  time  learn  one  of  the  operations  of 
shoemaking,  with  the  result  that  slioes  are  made  to  a  greater  extent 
by  unskilled  labor  than  in  former  years. 

If  we  have  free  trade  in  shoes,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  any 
American  shoe  manufacturer  to  establish  a  factoiy  abroad  and  witn 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  foremen  and  soiled  workmen  use 
largely  unskilled  foreign  labor  in  shoemaking  and  produce  shoes 
cheaper  than  any  manufacturer  in  this  country,  if  the  manufacturer 
paid  the  present  standard  of  wages,  and  with  tnis  foreign  competition 
our  shoe  manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  wages  or  close 
their  factories. 

I  have  been  in  the  shoe-manufacturing  business  about  twenty- 
ei^ht  years  and  own  and  operate  retail  shoe  stores  in  many  cities  of 
this  country.  One  thousand  or  more  shoe  workers  are  employed  in 
making  shoes  for  my  stores. 

If  shoes  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  I  think  it  would  be  advisable, 
in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition,  to  establish  a  factory  abroad 
until  wages  should  become  the  same  per  pair  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Yours  truly,  R.  H.  Long. 

STATUARY. 

H.  T.  DEMPSTEB,  ITEW  YORK  CITY,  TJEOES  THAT  THERE  BE  NO 
nrCREASE  OF  DUTY  OV  STATUAEY. 

New  York,  December  18,  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  beg,  on  my  own  and  the  behalf  of  other  importers  of  statuary 
and  other  works  of  art  in  marble,  bronze,  stone,  and  wood,  to  call 
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your  attention  to  the  hardship  that  would  result  through  any  increase 
m  the  duty  on  these  articles. 

Were  the  idea  carried  out  that  duties  should  be  levied  on  imports 
of  these  articles  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  cost  in  the  countries 
of  origin  and  the  United  States  it  would,  in  this  particular  instance, 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  industry  entirely,  because,  partic- 
ulariy  in  the  case  of  marble  statues  for  cemetery,  ecclesiastical,  and 
general  decorative  purposes,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  such  industry 
is  estabUshed  in  the  United  States  and  that  none  could  be  established. 
Not  only  does  Italy  (from  whence  the  larger  part  of  this  work  comes) 
produce  the  raw  material,  the  artists,  and  the  faciUties  generally  for 
the  production  of  these  articles,  but  the  economic  conditions  or  the 
industry  there  are  of  such  a  nature  as  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
its  being  transferred  to  this  country.  There  is  no  marble  produced 
in  the  United  States  that  possesses  the  requisites  for  this  class  of 
work;  there  are  few  artists  and  fewer  artisans  here  competent  to  pro- 
duce this  kind  of  work  in  its  entirety,  as  is  established  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  works  of  American  sculptors  and  artists  are  sent  abroad 
to  be  put  in  marble.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  such  an  industry 
in  this  country  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  the  raw  material,  the 
artists,  modelers,  workmen,  and  handlers,  and,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  difference  in  the  economic  conditions  existing  between  this 
country  and  Italy  (for  example),  the  enhanced  cost  involved  in  trans- 
planting the  industry  in  this  country  would  completely  destroy  the 
already  limited  demand  for  these  articles.  Also,  no  other  industry 
would  be  in  any  way  benefited  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavier  duty 
on  these  articles,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  removal  of  the  duty 
entirely  would  not  only  not  harm  any  other  industry  but  would  bene- 
fit the  community  artistically  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  and  widening 
the  demand  for  works  of  art. 

As  a  matter  of  official  routine  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
some  years  r^o  took  the  ground  that  works  of  art  in  marbles,  such 
as  statues,  altars,  etc.,  should  be  assessed  as  manufactures  of  marble 
and  not  as  works  of  art.  Their  contention  was  negatived  by  several 
court  decisions,  and  it  was  established  by  the  courts  of  last  resort 
that  such  works  are  essentially  works  of  art  and  that  the  cost  of  such 
articles  in  the  countries  of  production  bears  no  relation  to  the  value 
of  the  articles  as  works  of  art,  because  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  they  are  produced  in  the  countries  of  origin  are  such  as  to 
make  it  possible  and  profitable  to  produce  them. 

I  may  add  that  these  articles  have  a  decided  educational  advantage 
and  the  community  is  benefited  through  their  importation.  Under 
the  existing  conditions  many  valuable  works  of  art  in  marble  are 
within  the  reach  of  individuals  and  communities,  to  the  distinct 
advantage  of  all.  Any  increase  in  the  duty  would  therefore  so 
enhance  the  cost  of  these  objects  as  to  put  them  without  the  reach 
of  all  except  the  very  well  to  do.  This  consideration  alone  should 
influence  conservatism  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

H.  T.  Dempster. 
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STRAW  AND  bmP  BRAIDS. 

AMERICAN  DYERS  AND  BLEACHERS  OF  STRAW  AND  CHIP  BRAIDS 
ASK  FOR  AN  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  18,  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  dyers  and  bleachers  of  Amer- 
ica, desire  to  present  for  your  consideration  our  views  on  the  necessity 
for  a  higher  duty  on  dyed  and  bleached  straw  and  chip  braids  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

The  paragraph  to  which  we  would  call  your  attention  is  409,  under 
Schedule  N  of  the  present  law,  which  reads  as  follows: 

409.  Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  willow  sheets  or  squares,  composed  wholly  of  straw, 
chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
hats,  bonnets,  or  hoods,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  fifteen  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  osier,  or 
rattan,  whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  but  not  trimmed,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  if  trimmed,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  But  the  terms  "grass" 
and  *' straw"  shall  be  understood  to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  form  and 
structure,  and  not  the  separated  fiber  thereof. 

We  ask  that  the  words  ''twenty  per  centum"  be  striken  out  and 
''thirty  per  centum''  substituted;  In  other  words,  that  the  duty 
on  dyed  and  bleached  straw  and  chip  braids  shall  be  increased  from 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  natural  braids,  as  we  presume  this  is  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  and  we  have  no  interest  in  the  actual  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise we  handle  in  any  event. 

We  claim,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  greater  difference  than 
5  per  cent  additional  on  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained  braids. 

The  custom-house  records  show  that  last  year  $509,000  out  of 
$1,800,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  braids  imported  from  Europe, 
were  either  dyed  or  bleached. 

Any  possible  loss  in  revenue  caused  by  the  additional  duty  asked 
for  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  duty  on  chemicals  and 
dyestuffs  that  would  be  used  if  we  had  this  work  to  handle  in  this 
country. 

Dyers  in  Italy  are  paid  on  an  average  of  40  to  50  cents  per  day, 
while  our  labor  cost  averages  $2  per  day.  The  chemicals  and  dye- 
stuffs  which  we  use  are  dutiable  at  from  25  to  35  per  cent.  This, 
together  with  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  Europe  when  we  have  a  protection 
of  only  5  per  cent. 

We  ask  for  a  protection  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 

All  we  want  is  an  opportunity  to  do  work  on  equal  terms  with 
Europe. 

There  are  30  manufacturers  who  maintain  dyers  and  bleachers  in 
their  own  plants,  and  in  addition  there  are  11  job  dyehouses  and 
bleacheries  in  this  country.     While  some  of  these  manufacturers  desire 
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no  distinction  made  between  the  duty  on  dved  and  raw  straw  braids, 
we  feel  that  our  industry  is  certainly  entitled  to  as  much  protection 
as  dyers  and  bleachers  of  textile  eoods. 

We  would  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are 
sending  over  braids  composed  partly  of  natural  straw  ancf  partly  of 
dyed  straw,  woven  together.  These  braids  are  used  in  this  country 
in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  they  arrive,  and  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  dyed  braids,  and  should  therefore  come  under 
the  dyed  ana  bleached  rate  for  government  revenue  rather  than  for 
protection. 

These  braids  are  sold  here  at  practically  the  same  prices  as  raw 
braids,  thus  showing  that  in  Japan  the  cost  of  dyeing  is  practically 
nothing  as  compared  to  ours. 

We  fear  greatly  that  within  the  next  few  years  the  Japanese  will 
take  up  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  of  braids  and  export  them  here,  in 
which  case  our  industry  will  be  entirely  ruined. 

The  duty  asked  for,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  protection  against  Euro- 

gean  labor  but,  further,  will   act  to  discourage  the  Japanese  and 
hinese  from  embarking  in  this  industry  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  labor. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  petition  your  favorable  consideration  and 
recommend  the  advance  in  duty  as  we  have  requested,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Randall  &  Sons  (Incorporated),  F.  H.  Randall, 
Secretary,  112  Raymond  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Parsons  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Company,  Nathan  G. 
Parsons,  President,  194  Huntmgton  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Stock  &  Co.,  8-12  Jones  street,  New  York  City; 
James  J.  McCool,  Mansfield,  Mass.;  Wm.  E.  Murphy, 
Wrentham,  Mass, ;  E.  A.  Norton,  Bradford,  Mass. ;  Em- 
mons Brothers  Compttny,  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  Daniel  H. 
Young,  Monson,  Mass.;  J.  S.  Overhiser,  Amherst, 
Mass. ;  Lewis-Brown  &  Co.,  252  MofTatt  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  Young  Brothers,  Foxboro,  Mass. ;  E.  A. 
Young,  Franklin,  Mass.;  Joseph  Norman,  Norman 
Douglass,  Med  way,  Mass.;  Thomas  Caton,  Foxboro, 
Mass.;  George  S.  Thompson,  110  Utica  street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  William  C.  Young,  Westboro,  Mass. 


STRAW  BOTTLE  COVERINGS. 

HON.  J.  H.  DAVIDSON,  M.  C,  WBITES  EEIATIVE  TO  STEAW  COV- 
EEINGS  FOB  BOTTLES  WHICH  NEED  PBOTECTION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  1908, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  I  had  hoped  by  this  time  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  a  brief 
on  tlie  subject  or  the  duty  on  manufactured  hay  and  straw  products. 
My  constituents  have  not  yet  been  able  to  submit  their  statements 
to  me.     Briefly  stated,  the  situation  is  as  follows: 
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^In' Wisconsin  we  have  an  immense  acreage  of  marsh  grass,  a  wiry 
coarse  grass  which  grows  on  the  lowlands  along  the  rivers  and  is  not 
suitable  and  can  not  be  used  as  hay  for  stock  feeding.  This  grass 
is  now  being  used  very  largely  in  making  mattings  and  also  for  pack- 
ing furniture  and  other  sucn  goods. 

There  is  also  what  is  known  as  the  straw  bottle  covering  industry, 
in' which  some  of  my  constituents  are  engaged. 

There  is  at  present,  I  believe,  a  duty  upon  straw  products.  This 
ought  to  be  continued. 

The  present  law  permits  to  be  entered  free  of  duty  straw  coverings 
when  used  on  bottles  imported.  There  is,  I  think,  no  objection  to 
this  provision  when  the  covering  is  used  upon  filled  bottles  and  the 
bottles  are  resold  to  the  consumer,  the  cover  continuing  thereon. 

There  are,  however,  large  quantities  of  empty  glass  bottles  imported 
into  this  country  for  the  drug  and  other  trades  which  use  bottles. 
These  bottles  have  never  been  filled  or  used.  While  the  straw  cover- 
ing may  be  an  additional  protection  in  the  shipping  of  empty  bottles, 
yet  after  the  bottles  are  received  in  this  country,  I  understand  the 
practice  is  to  remove  these  straw  coverings,  bale  them,  and  put  them 
upon  the  market  in  competition  with  straw  coverings  manufactured 
in  this^country. 

In  foreign  countries  straw  coverings  are  manufactured  by  hand, 
and  largely  in  the  family,  where  all  members  of  the  family  take  part  in 
the  work,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  minimum. 

In  this  country  they  are  largely  manufactured  by  maclnnery,  the 
machines  being  operated  by  girls  who  receive  good  wages. 

A  suitable  duty  should  therefore  be  imposed  sufficient  to  protect 
this  industry.  At  the  same  time  provision  should  be  made  so  as  to 
prevent  that  improper  and  unfair  competition  which  comes  from 
placing  upon  the  market  in  this  country  straw  coverings  which  have 
Seen  heretofore  used  on  bottles  imported,  and  which  on  this  account 
have  not  paid  duty. 

I  expect  to  receive  in  a  day  or  two  a  statement  from  my  constitu- 
ents who  are  interested  in  tnis  matter,  and  upon  its  receipt  I  will 
immediately  forward  it  to  you. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  H.  DAvrosoN,  M.  C. 


Exhibit  A. 

OsHKOSH,  Wis.,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson^ 

Washington,  D,  C.    . 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  been  running  a  straw-bottle-cover  factory  in 
this  city  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  only  time  I  could  get  into  the  market  with  my  wrappers  was  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  straw  in  the  old  country. 

I  have  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  machinery,  buildings, 
and  equipment,  that  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  laid  idle  more  than 
half  the  time.  My  factory  could  have  been  running  the  year  round 
at  a  profit  if  I  was  given  a  proper  protection;  that  is,  if  the  tariff  on 
imported  bottle  wrappers  was  so  placed  as  to  equalize  the  cost  of 
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manufacture.    In  the  United  States  and  Grermany,  with  a  low  price 
of  labor  and  straw  in  Grermany  and  the  high  price  of  labor  and  straw 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  meet  the  prices  made 
on  imported  straw  wrappers.     Hoping  you  will  give  us  relief,  j 
remain,  j^ 

Very  truly,  yours,  Louis  Schneider. 


Exhibit  B. 

OsHKOSH,  Wis.,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  H,  Davidson, 

Washingtonj  D,  C. 

Deab  Sir:  As  you  will  note,  we,  the  Oshkosh  Bottle  Wrapper 
Company,  have  been  making  bottle  wrappers  for  the  last  five  years. 
We  started  in  making  hay  wrappers,  but  round  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness that  a  large  bulk  of  the  trade  insisted  on  having  straw  wrappers, 
for  the  reason  that  straw  wrappers  have  been  used  in  the  packmg  of 
wines,  etc.,  for  over  one  hundred  years  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  make  straw  wTappers,  which  we  have  attempted  to  do 
ana  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  manufacturing  straw  wrappers 
for  the  reason  that  the  imported  straw  wrapper  has  been  laid  down 
in  our  market  for  less  money  than  we  can  make  a  straw  wrapper  for. 

The  giri  operators  that  run  our  machines  earn  from  $7.50  to  $9 
a  week;  the  helpers,  that  is,  the  giris  who  take  away  from  the 
machines,  earning  from  $5  to  $6  per  week.  All  of  this  work  is  done 
by  giris  over  16  years  old,  while  in  Germany,  where  most  of  the 
imported  bottle  wrappers  are  made,  the  operator  earns  not  exceeding 
30  cents  of  our  money  per  day  and  the  helper  is  not  paid,  this  being 
an  industry  done  by  tne  family  where  all  the  children  help  to  get 
these  goods  out. 

We  have  to  comply  with  the  state  labor  law,  and  can  not  employ 
children  under  labor'  age.  If  we  had  protection  to  cover  only  the 
difference  of  the  cost  or  production,  we  know  that  a  large  industry 
could  be  established  in  our  country,  and  this  would  help  not  onlv  the 
manufacturer  and  laborer,  but  would  help  the  farmer  by  giving 
him  an  increased  price  for  his  rye  straw,  which  they  could  thrash 
with  a  special  constructed  thrashing  machine  such  as  they  are  using 
in  some  parts  of  tliis  country  to-day  to  secure  long  rye  straw  for 
the  manufacturing  of  harness  collars.  Under  the  present  tariff  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  for  us  to  manufacture  straw  wrappers  and 
compete  in  price  with  the  German  product. 

Another  great  factor  in  keeping  the  price  of  bottle  wrappers  down 
below  our  cost  of  production  here  is  the  fact  that  annually  large 
quantities  of  bottles  are  imported  into  this  country  with  straw  wrap- 
pers. These  wrappers  covering  these  bottles  come  in  duty  free,  are 
then  baled  up  and  put  on  the  market  as  new  wrappers.  These 
wrappers  should  certainly  pay  a  duty. 

We  inclose  you  here  a  letter  received  a  few  days  ago  from  the 
SchUtz  Brewing  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  and  this  is  only  a  sample  of 
the  many  that  we  receive  in  trying  to  do  business  with  large  buyers 
in  straw  wrappers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Oshkosh  Bottle  Wrapper  Co., 

Per  Wm.  Dichmann,  President. 
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Exhibit  C. 

Milwaukee,  December  12, 1908, 
Mr.  William  Dichman,       • 

Oshkosh  Bottle  Wrapper  Co.,  Oahkosh,  Wis. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  10th  instant  to  hand;  also  sample 
wrapper.  While  this  wrapper  is  a  good  and  safe  one,  we  fear  that 
you  will  have  but  little  sale  unless  you  will  be  able  to  considerablv 
reduce  price.  The  ordinary  straw  wrapper  gives  full  protection  ana, 
as  you  are  aware,  is  much  lower  in  price. 
•Yours,  truly, 

Jos.  ScHLiTz  Brewing  Co.,  Bottling  Department. 


Matville,  Wis.,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  factory  here  for  the  manufacture  of  straw 
bottle  covers,  and  tried  to  compete  with  the  imported  straw  covers, 
but  could  not  do  so.  In  1905  I  went  to  Europe  and  investigated  the 
manufacture  there,  and  found  it  was  a  house  industry.  Their  raw 
material  is  cheaper  and  better  than  we  can  get,  because  we  have  to  use 
a  machine-tlu*ashed  straw,  while  they  get  a  flail-thrashed  straw,  of 
which  they  can  use  all  for  covers,  while  our  machine-thrashed  straw 
is  half  waste.  The  wages  of  the  operator  is  also  against  us.  I  found 
that  the  people  over  there  were  satisfied  with  an  earning  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  day  of  our  money,  while  we  have  to  pay  $1  to  $1.50  per  day 
for  our  operators. 

If  we  could  have  protection,  a  large  industry  could  be  develoned 
in  that  branch,  but  as  it  is  now  there  is  nothing  can  be  done.  My 
factory  has  been  closed  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  can  not  use  the 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  bottle  covers  unless  we  get  a  protec- 
tive tariff  that  will  nearly  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  people  over  in  Eiu-ope  use  a  very 
similar  machine  for  the  manufactiu'e  as  we  use  here.  The  only  dif- 
ference that  I  could  see  was  that  their  machines  were  operated  by 
foot  power  while  ours  are  operated  by  steam  power.  An  expert 
operator  will  turn  out  as  many  covers  on  their  machines  as  an  ordi- 
nkry  operator  will  turn  out  on  om^s. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  F.  Schoen. 


WORKS  OF  ART. 

"ABT  VOTES'*  THINES  THAT  A  lAEOE  PROPOBTION  OF  AMEEI- 
CAir  AETISTS  AE£  OPPOSED  TO  FREE  AET. 

New  York  City,  December  22,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Way's  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  clipping  from  Macbeth's  Art 
Notes  for  December,  1908,  which  is  a  very  fair  estimate. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

George  A.  Traver. 
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Exhibit  A. 

[From  Maobeth's  Art  Notee.] 

i'^  Now  that  general  'tariff  changes  are  Being  considered  the  time  is 
doubtless  near  when  duties  on  works  of  art  will  either  be  removed  or 
modified. 

All  who  are  for  or  against  a  change  should  be  ready  to  express 
themselves.  I  find  that,  contrary  to  the  general  impression,  artists 
are  by  no  means  of  one  mind  on  this  question  and  that  there  is  a 
very  decided  opposition  to  so-called  free  art  on  the  part  of  many. 
Although  the  views  of  these  opponents  are  not  seen  in  print  as  often 
as  those  of  the  artists  on  the  otner  side,  their  opinions  must  be  given 
consideration.  I  have  had  a  good  many  opportunities  to  hear  views 
of  individual  artists  on  this  subject  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
vote  by  ballot  of  the  artists  in  any  club  or  society  in  the  city  would 
show  fully  75  per  cent  opposed  to  "free  art." 


WM.  C.  HmOTEHAN,  BROOKLIinS,  MASS.,  WBITES  IS  FAVOB  OF 
FREE  AET  Aim  FREE  NEGATIVES  OF  FOREIGN  VIEWS. 

Brookline,  Mass.,  December  19,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chmrman, 

Washinfftonf  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  add  my  name  to  the  petitioners  for  free  art 
in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff,  and,  besides  the  articles 
that  I  have  seen  enumerated  under  this  head,  to  add  photographic 
negatives  of  foreign  views  taken  by  Americans.  I  have  in  minu  an 
experience  of  a  friend  of  mine  some  years  ago  who  took  abroad 
several  hundred  American  dry  plates,  exposed  them  for  pictures  in 
Europe,  and  brought  them  bacK  undeveloped.  He  was  in  the  busi- 
ness and  preferred  to  develop  them  at  home,  yet  he  was  required  to 
fay  a  duty  on  them,  not  as  unexposed  plates  but  as  exposed  plates, 
t  might  h^ve  turned  out  (as  is  often  the  case  with  amateurs)  that 
the  exposures  were  all  faulty.  It  seemed  very  absurd,  for  of  course 
the  exposures  were  something  that  could  not  be  produced  here  unless 
we  brought  the  views  or  the  scenery  over  here,  which  of  course  is 
absurd  to  talk  about,  and  the  result  of  his  work  was  educational,  to 
give  the  American  public  good,  low-priced  pictures  of  things  they 
want  to  see. 

I  hope  you  can  be  liberal  in  the  revision  with  negatives,  whether 
taken  on  American  or  foreign  plates. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Wm.  C.  Hunneman. 
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